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Abticlk   L— the   ROMAN   ELEMENT   IN   MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Htftou-e  de  la  Oivilisation  en  Europe  depuis  la  Chvie  de  V Empire 
Bomain^  jusqyUa  la  Rtvolvtion  Francis.  Par  M.  Guizor. 
Huiti^me  Edition.     Paris,  1864 

The  lectures  upon  European  Civilization  which  M.  Guizot 
gave  at  the  Sorbonne  during  the  three  stormy  years  that  pre- 
luded the  Revolution  of  July,  are  justly  held  to  have  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  MediaDval  history.  In  the  prime  of 
life,  with  an  established  reputation,  with  the  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy of  an  impressible  and  brilliant  auditory,  the  lecturer 
lacked  no  stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  his  finest  powers.  The 
exceptional  position  in  which  he  stood  added  zest  to  his 
iDatruction&  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  he  commenced 
his  academical  career,  he  was  young  and  unknown,  and  his 
hearers  were  few  in  number.  His  own  tastes  and  associations 
at  this  time  were  almost  exclusively  connected  with  a  literary 
calling.  The  Restoration  opened  before  him  a  new  path,  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  new  queitions ;  yet  when  in  1825, 
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after  enlai^ed  experience,  lie  discnsBed  the  political  derelop- 
ment  of  Europe,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  combating  revo- 
lutionary theories  and  reconciling  liberty  with  social  order,  he 
found  his  hearers  little  disposed  to  follow  and  still  less  to  accept 
his  views,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  their  prejudices  began 
to  melt,  his  lectures  were  interdicted  by  the  VillMe  ministry. 
This  ill-timed  interference  with  the  liberty  of  teaching  only 
served,  however,  to  kindle  a  more  lively  curiosity  when,  three 
years  later,  M.  Guizot  was  permitted  to  resume  his  chair.     No 
University  professor  in  modem  times  had  been  greeted  with 
such  a  hearing.    Young  and  old.  Frenchman  and  foreigner,  the 
secluded  scholar  and  the  busy  politician,  listened  with  the  same 
delight,  as  the  lecturer,  luminously  expounding  the  complex 
elements  of  modem  civilization,  and  tracing  the  indissoluble 
alliance  of  the  present  with  the  past,  constantly  enforced  the 
impressive  tmth  that  those  who  reject  historical  traditions  and 
sever  the  ties  which  unite  successive  ages,  are  at  war  with  one 
of  the  distinctive  and  sovereign  instincts  of  human  nature. 
Thus  discussing  the  grandest  themes,  and  addressed  to  most 
cultivated  minds,  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  these  lectures, 
and  the  lectures  of  MM.  Yillemaine  and  Cousin  at  the  same 
time,  recalled  the  palmy  days  when  Abelard  and  Peter  Lom- 
bard were  followed  by  admiring  throngs,  and  Nos  Juimus  in 
Odlandia  was  a  password  among  scholars  all  over  Europe. 
After  thirty  years,  years  of  such  triumph  and  disappointment 
as  are  the  lot  of  few,  M.  Guizot,  in  his  Memoirs,  vividly  recalls 
the  impressions  of  this  period.     That  he  should  prefer  to  leave 
untouched  the  paragraphs  which  were  greeted  with  so  much 
applause,  and  which  have  been  assigned  a  rank  in  French  his- 
4;orical  literature  beside  the  pages  of  Bossuet  and  Montesquieu, 
"  can  occasion  no  surprise.     It  would  be  doing  the  illustrious 
author  gross  injustice  to  attribute  this  reluctance  to  modify 
his  work  to  any  disposition  to  undervalue  the  result  of  later 
researches,  or  to  the  pardonable  complacency  in  which  an  old 
man  might  be  permitted  to  indulge.     In  the  preface  to  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  lectures,  of  which  the  one  before  us  is  simply  a 
re-issue,  he  uses  the  following  language :  "  I  have  changed  noth- 
ing in  the  work.     I  have  not  even  modified  certain  ideas  which 
at  the  present  day  I  might  present  in  a  form  more  symmetrical 
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or  more  complete.  I  have  made  it  a  duty  to  leave  these  lec- 
tures as  they  appeared,  and  as  the  public  has  been  accustomed 
to  receive  them  for  thirty  years.  I  might  add  much  to  such  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  character  and  progress  of  European  civiliza- 
tion ;  I  have  found  nothing  that  I  ought  to  retract ;  and  I  dare 
believe  to-day,  as  thirty  years  ago,  that  in  all  its  essential 
features  this  sketch  is  true.'' 

While  we  have  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  this  natural 
preference  of  the  author  for  presenting  the  lectures  in  their 
original  form,  it  must  always  remain  a  matter  of  profound 
regret  that  he  did  not  take  pains  to  indicate,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  some  of  the  more  important,  at  least,  of  those  modifi- 
cations which  his  mature  reflections  had  suggested.  By  this 
course  the  lectures  would  have  lost  none  of  their  interesting 
associations,  while  their  value  to  the  student  might  have  been 
considerably  increased  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  had 
M.  Guizot  devoted  to  this  useful  labor  the  time  which  he  has 
consumed  in  discussing  theological  truths,  he  would  have 
rendered  a  far  more  signal  service  to  society.  In  his  Pre&ce 
he  takes  notice  only  of  those  criticisms  upon  his  lectures  which 
have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  of  which  * 
the  well  kown  work  of  Balmez  is  perhaps  deserving  of  most 
consideration;  but  with  regard  to  some  other  subjects  than 
those  connected  with  radical  differences  of  religious  thought, 
the  conclusions  of  M.  Guizot  are  open  to  revision,  and  the  very 
general  approbation  given  to  his  lectures  as  a  text-book  for  his- 
torical instruction  imposes  upon  others  the  task  which  he  has 
not  seen  fit  himself  to  undertake.  It  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the  recognized  merit  of  these  lectures,  to  say  that 
the  researches  of  an  entire  generation  of  historical  scholars 
have  added  something  to  our  knowledga  Nor  can  the  most 
searching  criticism  ignore  the  debt  that  historical  study  owes 
to  M.  Guizot's  labors  and  example.  At  a  time  when  historical 
inquiry  hesitated  between  wild  hypothesis  and  juiceless  com- 
pilation, he  achieved  a  graceful  union  of  philosophy  with  fact 
And  if  others  have  traced  relations  which  he  overlooked,  it  has 
often  been  from  following  the  path  which  he  first  pointed  out 
with  such  distinctness. 

For  the  execution  of  the  great  task  which,  on  the  whole,  he 
accomplished  with  such  brilliant  success,  M.  Guizot  possessed 
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qualificatioDB  such  as  seldom  can  meet  in  a  single  person.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  the  names  of  more  acute  thinkers,  of  more 
profound  scholars,  of  more  successfol  statesmen.  France  alone 
might  supply  us  with  illustrations.  But  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  one  in  whom  these  three  characteris- 
tics were  so  happily  combined.  It  is  this  rare  union  of  qualities 
that  constitutes  M.  Guizot's  distinctive  superiority.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  that  just  discernment  and  that  excellent  balance  so 
conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  He  is  never  misled  by  fine- 
spun or  pedantic  theories.  His  insight  into  the  past  is  not  the 
blurred  vision  of  the  antiquary,  but  the  discriminating  glance 
of  one  versed  in  affairs.  His  reasonings  are  not  the  reasonings 
of  a  recluse,  but  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  is  an  ardent  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  University  professor,  and  in  studying  the 
twelfth  century  never  forgets  the  nineteenth.  His  lessons 
are  for  the  statesman  as  well  as  for  the  scholar,  and  have  a 
charm  for  readers  who  seldom  meddle  with  mere  abstract  spec- 
ulationa  Mr.  Gibbon  used  to  think  that  his  history  had  been 
the  gainer  even  for  the  short  time  that  he  sat  ad  a  silent  spec- 
tator on  the  Treasury  bench ;  but  M.  Guizot's  experience  of 
political  life,  at  the  time  when  these  lectures  were  delivered, 
was  already  various  and  intimate. 

While,  however,  all  this  has  unquestionably  added  to  the  inter- 
est and  practical  value  of  M.  Guizot's  observations,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  gain  has  not  been  accompanied  with 
corresponding  loss.  There  is  doubtless  an  advantage  in  thus 
surveying  the  past  through  the  windows  of  the  present,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  windows  are  made  up  of  "  many- 
colored  glass."  There  is  great  danger  that  inmiediate  issues 
may  tint  the  landscape,  and  distort  tliat  accurate  historical  per- 
spective which  alone  reveals  events  in  their  right  relation. 
Those  outlines  are  made  prominent  which  illustrate  the  prob- 
lems of  theday,  rather  than  those  which  in  each  successive 
period  were  really  most  conspicuous.  A  truly  scientific  history 
must  be  conceived  in  strict  accordance  with  the  actual  course 
of  things.  Such  a  history  will  doubtless  prove  far  more  dry  to 
the  general  reader ;  its  practical  lessons  may  be  fiir  less  obvious ; 
but  it  will  be  far  more  symmetrical  in  structure,  and  will 
embrace  all  phenomena  with  far  more  fairness  and  complete- 
ness.    Such  an  ideal  of  historical  composition  could  never. 
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perhaps,  be  ftdly  reached,  but  it  famishes  the  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  every  philosophical  investigation  of  history 
must  be  measured. 

Despite  his  studied  reserve,  it  is  impossible  to  read  M.  Gui- 
zot's  lectures  without  being  reminded  of  his  relation  to  con- 
temporary politics.  He  is  not  only  a  Frenchman,  but  a  French- 
man of  the  Restoration,  of  the  Ghaxter,  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Commencing  public  life  in  1814,  when  the  Bour- 
bons first  returned,  sent  the  following  year  to  Ghent  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Constitutional  Royalist  Committee,  holding 
office  under  two  successive  ministries  of  Louis  XVIII,  a  vigor- 
ous pamphleteer,  silenced  as  professor  for  his  pronounced  oppo- 
sition to  the  Boyalist  reaction  under  Charles  X,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  M.  Guizot  to  dissever  his  speculations  from 
problems  in  which  his  interest  was  so  lively.  Always  carefully 
eschewing  any  direct  allusion  to  questions  of  the  day,  there  yet 
lurks  a  tacit  application  which  the  dullest  reader  cannot  mis- 
take: Thus,  in  the  course  of  1825,  while  determined,  as  he  de- 
clares, "to  restrain  himself  within  the  sphere  of  general  ideas 
and  by -gone  facts,"  he  chose  a  theme,  the  origin  of  representa- 
tive government,  which  made  it  hardly  possible  for  him  not  to 
trench  upon  issues  then  agitating  French  society  to  its  very  foun- 
dations. In  discussing  the  political  problems  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  he  could  not  avoid  sifting  the  maxims  of  the  Bourbons. 
And  when  he  resumed  his  instructions  in  1828,  his  overmaster- 
ing predilections  would  not  allow  him  to  follow  any  other  course.  • 
His  aim,  as  he  candidly  avows,  was  not  simply  to  satisfy  "a  sci- 
entific or  literary  curiosity."  In  all  his  speculations'  he  keeps 
steadily  in  view  a  practical  end.  But  is  this  a  safe  course  for  an 
historian  of  civilization  to  follow?  Do  not  M.  Guizot's  own 
lectures  reveal  the  limitation  of  such  a  method?  Is  not  his 
survey  too  much  confined  to  a  special  class  of  facts,  and  are  not 
these  facts  considered  too  much  with  reference  to  a  single  the- 
oiy?  Not  only  is  monarchy  held  up  as  the  consummate 
flower  of  political  development,  but  the  particular  type  of  mon- 
archy which  M.  Guizot  and  his  friends  were  just  at  that  junc- 
ture seeking  to  establish  The  Lectures  on  Civilization  are  in 
fact  a  vindication  from  history  of  the  pet  notions  of  the  Doc- 
trinairea     The  Sorbonne  professor  seems  seated  on  the  famous 
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sofa  of  Count  Beugnot  This  must  have  added  a  most  delight- 
ful flavor  to  the  author^s  views  when  they  were  first  expounded, 
and  still  gives  them  a  heightened  interest  for  any  reader  familiar 
with  French  history  since  the  Restoration.  Yet  it  just  as  much 
detracts  from  the  scientific  value  of  M.  Guizot's  discussions. 
Preoccupied  with  a  political  theory,  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
giving  undue  prominence  4o  certain  phenomena  and  neglecting 
others,  and  has  presented  an  outline  of  the  development  of 
European  society  which,  however  masterly  in  some  respects,  is 
in  others  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  We  shall  indicate  briefly 
the  grounds  on  which  this  criticism  is  based. 

The  distinctive  excellence  of  M.  Guizot  as  an  historical  lec- 
turer consists  in  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  outline.  Before 
his  time  the  long  stretch  of  years  so  contemptuously  designated 
the  Dark  Ages,  was  hardly  better  understood  than  Central 
Afiica  before  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  Baker.  The 
origin  of  European  institutions  was  involved  in  as  much  obscu- 
rity as  the  sources  of  the  Nila  By  the  ordinary  reader  the 
whole  period  was  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  foigetfulness,  as  an 
age  of  hopeless  confusion,  without  aims,  without  progress,  and 
without  results.  The  ludicrous  amount  of  misconception  that 
prevailed  was  shown  in  the  popular  belief  that  the  wondrous 
architectural  creations  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  the  work 
of  the  roving  warriors  who  wrested  the  sceptre  of  the  West  fix)m 
the  feeble  successor  of  Augustus.  A  learned  English  bishop 
even  proposed  the  theory  that  the  pointed  arch  was  first 
suggested  to  tjiem  by  the  intertwining  branches  of  their  native 
forests.  And,  absurd  as  all  this  was,  it  was  no  more  so  than 
some  of  Sir  William  Blackstone's  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
certain  English  laws.  Of  course  the  vast  change  of  sentiment 
between  this  century  and  the  last  with  respect  to  the  Middle 
Age,  is  not  due  to  these  lectures  of  M.  Guizot  Many  causes 
combined  to  bring  this  change  about,  and  the  tide  had  already 
turned  before  his  name  was  known  to  the  world  of  letters.  M. 
Guizot^s  conspicuous  service  was  in  rendering  this  movement 
popular.  He  first  unrolled  before  the  eyes  of  the  European 
public  the  map  whose  dust  only  the  most  enterprising  student 
had  disturbed.  His  political  opinions  combined  with  his  rare 
qualifications  to  direct  unusual  attention  to  his  views.     No 
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academic  lectures  have  exerted  a  more  wide-spread  influence. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  readers  he  was  the  first  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  He  traced  in  luminous  lines  the  grand  profile  of  • 
European  progress,  and  sketched  the  essential  relations  of 
its  seemingly  (Uscordant  and  discontinuous  elements.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  manner  in  which  he  condenses  into  a  few 
pr^nant  paragraphs  the  salient  features  of  successive  centuries. 
Let  him,  for  example,  be  compared  with  a  writer  to  whom  has 
been  assigned,  on  the  roll  of  English  historians,  a  leading  rank, 
the  late  Mr.  Hallam.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  contrast  that 
would  naturally  be  expected  between  a  course  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  an  audience  and  a  work. designed  for  perusal  in 
the  study,  yet  how  difierent  the  conceptions  which  the  two  have 
formed  of  the  Middle  Age.  To  the  low  estate  of  historical  learn- 
ing in  England  must  be  attributed  some  part  of  the  general 
applause  that  greeted  Mr.  Hallam's  work,  a  work  which,  with 
all  its  diligent  research,  is  destitute  of  unity  and  of  those  gen- 
eral views  which  distinguish  the  philosophical  inquirer  from 
the  mere  compiler.  A  history  less  in  sympathy  with  the  sub- 
ject it  expounds  than  Mr.  Hallam's  *' Middle  Ages,"  it  would 
be  difficult  to  nama  An  English  Whig,  imbued  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Geoigian  era,  has  the  same  appreciation  of  the 
political  theories  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  a  utilitarian 
philosopher  like  Mr.  Grote  has  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of 
Plato.  M.  Guizot  is  never  confused  or  dry.  A  pervading 
iDstinct  of  historic  unity  runs  through  his  pages,  and  felicitous 
applications  of  general  principles  constantly  invest  his  &cts 
with  the  charm  of  an  enlarged  philosophy.  He  is  always  seek- 
ing for  relations,  always  confident  of  tracing  in  the  ceaseless 
transformations  of  society  some  pervading  and  abiding  princi- 
pla  The  service  he  has  rendered  in  this  direction  can  hardly 
be  too  highly  estimated.  He  has  surveyed  and  marked  out  the 
vast  and  untraveled  expanse  stretching  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  making  a  fruitful  field  of  what  before  could 
only  be  likened  to  a  ^Wast  Serbonian  bog."  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if,  in  achieving  this  bold  excursion,  M.  Guizot 
did  not  sometimes  go  astray.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
reproach  to  his  well-earned  fame,  if  we  venture  the  observation 
that  precisely  in  this,  which  constitutes  his  distinctive  excel- 
lence, may  be  found  his  most  notable  defecta 
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A  criticism  that  must  suggest  itself  to  every  reader  is  tliat 
M.  Quizot,  keenly  alive  at  all  times  to  the  political  problems  of 
the  Bestoration,  not  only  assigns  to  limited  monarchy  an  exag- 
gerated function,  but  is  inclined  to  attach  to  administrative 
forms  in  general  too  great  a  weight  We  do  not  foi^et  that 
he  carefiiUy  discriminates  between  the  two  diflferent  points  of 
view  fix)m  which  the  history  of  civilization  may  be  considered, 
and  that  he  only  professes  to  discuss  social  and  political  phe- 
nomena, but  even  in  tracing  the  connection  of  external  facts 
the  body  cannot  be  separated, from  the  spirit,  and  we  shall  seek 
in  vain  to  comprehend  institutions  even,  if  we  do  not  at  the 
same  time  appreciate  the  invisible  forces  that  have  given 
them  shape.  The  true  relations  of  successive  ages  and  'insti- 
tutions are  seldom  the  external  ones,  and  like  the  fabled 
fount,  the  stream  of  influences  sometimes  wholly  disappears 
only  to  bubble  up  in  a  new  form  and  in  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. It  is  a  defect  in  M.  Guizot  that  he  is  too  prone  to  seek 
for  unity  in  external  facts,  and  that  he  sometimes  misses  the 
more  essential  relations  of  historical  phenomena.  Thus  in  his 
analysis  of  the  original  elements  of  European  civilization,  after 
making  the  obvious  division  into  the  Boman,  Christian,  and 
G-ermanic  influences,  and  laying  down  the  principle  that  the 
abounding  and  diversified  development  of  modem  Europe  is  due 
to  the  co-existence  of  these  various  systems,  he  fails  to  define 
with  accuracy  the  way  in  which  this  mutual  modification  was 
effected.  In  M.  Guizot's  opinion  the  principal  legacy  of  Rome 
to  the  civilization  that  followed  was  the  Municipal  system, 
while  to  Christianity  we  are  indebted  for  the  Mediaeval  Church, 
and  to  the  Germans  for  the  Feudal  tenure.  But  surely  this  is 
stopping  very  far  short  of  a  complete  analysis.  The  decaying 
city  corporations  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  which  had  been  almost 
crushed  beneath  the  tremendous  burden  of  imperial  taxation,  and 
were  kept  alive  at  last  mainly  through  the  new  vigor  which  the 
Church  supplied,  by  no  means  embodied  the  most  energetic 
impulse  that  Borne  gave  to  the  new  social  order.  Christianity, 
even  keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  on  which  M.  Guizot  insists 
between  Christianity  as  a  simple  belief  and  Christianity  as  a 
corporate  body,  fails  wholly  to  account  for  the  Church — we 
will  not  say  of  Hildebrand — ^but  of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  1st 
So  Feudalism,  looked  at  as  a  developed  system,  can  be  only 
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▼ery  partiiallj  explained  from  the  primitive  customs  of  the 
tribes  that  followed  Theodoric  and  Clovis.  The  course  of  Eu- 
ropean  drilization  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  century  must  remain 
in  many  essential  aspects  an  inexplicable  enigma,  if  we  do  not 
trace  with  more  precision  the  mode  in  which  these  elements 
exerted  their  mutual  influence.  For  they  did  not  exist  apart, 
but  were  strangely  woven  together,  and  it  was  from  this  blend- 
ing that  the  two  prime  phenomena  of  the  Middle  Age,  its  pecu- 
liar social  and  its  peculiar  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  sprung. 
It  seems  unacountable  that  while  M.  Ouizot  so  correctly  dis- 
criminated these  elements  at  the  outset,  he  should  have  fidled  so 
wholly  to  note  their  subsequent  relations.  While  he  subjects 
both  Feudalism  and  the  Church  to  a  searching  study,  and  ex- 
plains in  detail  some  of  their  subordinate  features,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  explanation  of  the  influences  that  shaped  these 
unique  and  sovereign  &cts. 

During  the  early  Middle  Age,  that  is,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  centuries,  the  influence  of  Rome  was  felt  not  so  much  in 
political  as  in  social  and  religious  institution&  In  saying  this 
we  do  not  forget  the  grand  experiment  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the 
more  careftdly  that  experiment  is  studied,  the  more  thoroughly 
shall  we  be  convinced  that  Charlemagne  was  influenced  to  a  very 
dight  extent  by  ideas  derived  fix>m  Some.  It  may  be  true,  as 
M.  Guizot  claims  in  his  Lectures  on  Civilization  in  France, 
that  it  was  '*  towards  Boman  civilization  that  Charlemagne's 
ambition  tended  ;"*  but  nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate  than 
Sir  James  Stephen's  sweeping  statement  that  "  the  great  aim 
and  glory  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne  had  been  the  revival  of 
the  Empire  of  Some  in  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  Church  of 
Bome  "  This  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  Pope  when  he 
placed  the  crown  of  the  West  on  the  btow  of  the  Frankish  king ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  any  weight  with  Charle- 
magne himself  How  little  he  was  swayed  by  the  idea  of  impe- 
rial unity  was  shown  in  his  subsequent  division  of  the  Empire, 
in  his  choice  of  a  capital,  his  love  of  the  old  Germanic  lays,  his 
zeal  for  preserving  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  nations 
subject  to  his  sway,  his  substitution  of  German  for  Latin  names 

*  Waits,  Deutsche  yerfasBungsgetohiehte,  B.  iii,  8.  305,  will  not  concede  even 
this. 
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iiL^  of  the  months  and  winds,  and  his  purpose,  unfortunately  never 
— Tried  out,  of  compiling  a  grammar  of  the  Teutonic  tongues, 
^his  will,  as  preserved  by  Eginhard,  he  makes  no  discrimina- 
tiokvbetween  Bome  and  his  other  cities,  and  in  his  capitularies 
his  ^^al  is  usually  coupled  with  his  imperial  title— J!^  Fran- 
caruminvktiasimua  et  romani  rector  imperii  The  great  Karl 
remained  till  his  death  a  thorough  Teuton.  After  his  death 
poets  inrriting  in  Latin,  and  nursed  in  the  traditions  of  Latin  lit- 
erature, sung  of  his  restoring  the  throne  of  Bomulus  precisely 
as  the  English  poets  of  the  last  century  used  to  borrow  the  con- 
ventional imagery  of  Greek  mythology ;  but  the  scholar  who  in 
our  own  time  has  subjected  this  period  to  the  most  elaborate 
study,  a  scholar  whose  early  death,  and  by  his  own  hand,  was 
an  irreparable  loss  to  French  historical  literature,  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  political  conceptions  borrowed  fix>m 
Byzantium  or  'Borne  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  policy  of 
Charlemagne.*  Mr.  Bryce,  who  in  his  valuable  monograph  on 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  seems  somewhat  inclined  to  the  com- 
mon view,  still  makes  the  important  admission  that  the  bond 
by  which  the  Empire  was  held  together  was  not  so  much  civil 
as  ecclesiastical.  With  regard  to  Charlemagne^s  motive  in  ac- 
cepting the  title  of  Emperor  of  Bome,  there  seems  much  weight 
in  Mr.  Maine's  suggestion,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  concep- 
tion of  territorial  sovereignty,  the  imperial  title  was  the  only 
one  that  conveyed  the  notion  of  universal  rulaf  For  the  true 
sway  of  the  imperial  idea,  we  must  look  to  a  later  period.  It 
was  not  with  the  Frankish,  but  with  the  Swabian  and  Hohen- 
staufen  princes  that  the  mighty  influence  of  Bome  made  itself 
felt  in  politics,  embodied  in  that  marvellous  creation  of  £act 
and  theory,  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  for  which  Barbarossa 
fought  and  Dante  suffered  and  wrote.  But  centuries  before 
this  formal  revival  of  the  Empire  the  influence  of  Bome  had 
been  silently  shaping  medicBval  society. 

The  history  of  Europe  afler  the  fifth  century  may  be  broadly 
distributed  into  two  dominaYit  facts,  one  ecclesiastical  and  the 
other  social,  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  first 
of  these  was  Latin  Christianity,  and  the  second  the  Feudal 

*  Lehuerou,  Hist  des  Inst  Garolingiennes,  363,  cf.  Waits,  i,  183. 
t  Ancient  Law,  99-102. 
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system.  Neithctr  of  these  could  have  been  what  they  were 
but  for  the  impulse  of  Roman  civilization.  If  carefully 
examined,  they  show  unmistakable  traces  of  their  ^Boman  ori- 
gin. The  real  unity  of  European  development  cannot,  indeed, 
be  conceived  without  connecting  them  with  Soman  institutiona 
The  sway  exerted  by  the  municipalities,  even  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  municipalities  survived  the  storm  of  successive 
invasions,  was  feeble  and  partial  when  compared  with  this.  Yet 
M.  Guizot  nowhere  notices  this  connection,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing that  indicates  that  he  rec<^nized  what  must  certainly  be 
r^arded  as  the  most  remarkable  influence,  when  we  considar 
it  in  both  its  aspects,  that  Bome  exerted  upon  modem  civilisa- 
tion. A  brief  examination  will  show  how  serious  is  this 
omission. 

With  r^ard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  influence  of  Boman 
ideas  in  moulding  Christianity,  we  need  be  leas  explicit,  as  the 
subject  has  been  abundantly  explored  and  is  now  well  under- 
stood.  M.  Guizot  claims  that  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  modem  civilization,  we  must  look  at  it  not 
as  a  belief  but  as  an  institution.  We  must  do  more  than 
this ;  we  must  look  at  it  as  a  Boman  instilnlion.  The  Greek 
Church  was  an  institution,  but  it  never  developed  any  such 
tendencies  or  exerted  any  such  influence  as  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Greek  Christianity  was  always  inquisitive  and  speculative; 
aided  by  the  copiousness  and  precision  of  an  unrivalled  lan- 
guage, it  did  not  shrink  from  investigating  the  mystery  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  defining  with  exquisite  precision  lie  rela- 
tion of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  In  its  polity  it  closely 
adherec}  to  the  analogy  of  Greek  political  life,  and  remained  a 
federation  of  ecclesiastical  republics,  where  the  whole  episcopal 
^erarchy  held  the  same  rank.  No  central  city  usurped  supre- 
macy; no  instinct  of  centralization  ever  enthroned  a  single 
visible  head.     The  tendency  of  Latin  Christianity  was  pre- 

sly  the  reverse.    Its  aims  were  direct  and   practical.     Its 

logy  dealt  with  the  earnest  problems  of  sin  and  salvation. 

n  as  its  distinctive  character  appeared,  it  showed  the  old 
Boman  regaxA  for  legal  form,  and  the  old  Boman  subordination 
to  rscognized  authority.  In  its  widest  expansion  it  looked 
steadily  to  one  center;  in  its  most  enthusiastic  efforts  it  acknow- 
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ledged  one  rule.  Love  of  unity  was  its  leading  feature ;  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  it  raised  the  throne  of  St  Peter  to  a 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

No  reader  of  Milman  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  solid 
ecclesiastical  organization  which  receiyed  its  shape  under  the 
hands  of  Gregory  the  Great,  was  in  the  main  a  revival  of 
Boman  ideas  in  a  religious  garb,  just  as  the  statues  of  the  Caesars 
were  baptised  with  the  names  of  the  Apostles.  The  pontiffs 
were  mitred  consuls.  The  contrast  between  the  Church  to 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  and  the  Church 
for  which  the  Isidorian  Decretals  were  forged,  can  only  be 
explained  by  keeping  in  mind  this  fact  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  verse  of  Scripture  which  the  Church  of  Eome  puts 
in  the  fore  front  of  her  claims  would  ever  have  been  dragged 
into  the  arena  of  controversy,  had  not  the  growing  power  of 
the  Boman  bishop  suggested  the  need  of  some  Biblical  support 
It  was  Bome  and  Boman  ideas  that  remodeled  the  religion  of 
the  West,  and  the  universal  empire  which  fell  from  Ihe  feeble 
grasp  of  the  successors  of  Trajan  and  Diocletian  was  once  more 
arrogantly  wielded  by  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  Even  the 
renovation  of  the  monastic  rule,  the  great  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixth  century,  was  only  another  illustration  of  the 
same  fact  The  striking  contrast  between  Eastern  and  Western 
monachism  was  due  simply  to  the  sway  of  Boman  ideas.  It  was 
the  subjection  of  Oriental  fervor  to  Boman  love  of  order.  M. 
Guizot  alludes  to  the  Bule  of  St  Benedict,  but  he  feils  to  re- 
mark that  the  Bule  of  St  Benedict  was  hardly  less  Boman  in 
its  spirit  than  if  it  had  been  directly  borrowed  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  coda  And  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Bule  throughout 
the  West,  due  in  great  measure  to  Gregory  the  Great,  was  but 
another  triumph  of  Boman  love  of  unity.* 

M.  Guizot,  in  the  extended  examination  which  he  devotes 
to  this  part  of  his  inquiry,  is  only  jnlling  to  admit  that  the 
Church  cherished  an  affectionate  attachment  for  the  Empire^ 
and  that,  when  she  succeeded  in  converting  the  Germanic  nft^ 
tions,  she  called  upon  them  to  re-establish  it ;  in  other  words, 
that  Leo  gave  the  imperial  crown  to  Charlemagne.     But  the 

-^ . —  *       » 

•  Montolembert,  Monka  of  the  West,  ii,  lit. 
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Church  did  far  more  than  this ;  she  not  only  sought  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Empire,  but  she  sought  to  make  herself  its  perfect 
counterpart     The  first  was  the  suggestion  of  circumstances, 
the  second  was  the  aim  she  kept  steadily  in  view  for  genera- 
tions.    The  confused  state  of  Italy,  afker  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lombards,  the  increaning  anarcliy  throughout  the  West,  the 
dread  felt  by  the  Popes  for  the  Saracens  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Byzantine  Court  on  the  other,  all  conspired  to  bring  about 
the  memorable  alliance  between  the  Chunsh  and  the  Franks. 
It  was  not  so  much  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  fallen 
Empire,  as  the  imperious  necessity  of  some  strong  right  arm  on 
which  to  lean  ;  the  spiritual  Head  of  Christendom  found  4|i)iat 
he  could  not  dispense  with   the  temporal^    On  the  other 
hand  the  influence  V  Borne  exerted  on  the  internal  develop-     j^^ 
ment  of  the  Church  was  organic  and  continuous.     It  was 
already  a  great  fact  before  Pepin  the  Short  had  shut  up  the 
last   long-haired    king    in    the   convent  of   St  Omer.     The 
Church  which  in  her  days  of  weakness  had  made  it  no  part  of 
her  mission  to  regenerate  Roman  society,  had  now  become 
transformed  into  a  Roman  institution.     She  had  become  conter- 
minous with^e  Soman  Empire;  she  eagerly  embraced  and 
perpetuated  mi  imperial  idea.f    Her  sees  were  Roman  cities ; 
her  dioceses  for  the  most  part  corresponded  with  the  political 
divisions.     Id  her  growing  demand  for  more  rigid  uniformity 
in  faith  and  order,  in  the  increased  emphasis  which  she  gave  to 
the  nation  of  a  visible  xmity,  she  was  Rome  ruling  the  souls  as 
she  once  had  niled  the  bodies  of  men.     Hobbes,  with  more 
in«it?ht  than  M.  Guizot,  once  termed  the  Church  the  ghost  of 
the  Empire  rising  from  its  ruins;  but  this  comparison  £Ekils  if 
meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  successors  of  St  Peter 
wieldeci  a  shadowy  or  UDsuhstantial  scepter. 

now  we  turn  to  consider  the  second  great  characteristic 
Uai  of  the  Middle  Age,  we  shall  see  that  here,  too,  the  influence 
of  Rome,  though  at  first  sight  less  apparent,  was  in  feet  no  less 
real  No  question  connected  with  this  period  has  been  the 
Oeoisir^n  of  more  controversy,  or  has  been  enveloped  in  so 
y  misconceptions.  From  the  close  of  the  tenth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  !E^ope  was  under  the  sway 

Lehuerou,  362.  f  Bryoe,  H0I7  Roman  Bmpire,  12. 
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of  a  unique  system,  a  system  not  so  much  political  as  social 
in  its  nature,*  but  coming  at  last  to  dominate  over  State  and 
Ohurch  alike.  Essentially  military  in  its  spirit,  ecclesiastical, 
judicial,  and  legislative  iunctions  were  equally  affected  by  it 
Springing  from  a  great  public  need,  it  afforded,  at  a  time  of 
universal  disintegration,  such  manifest  securities  that  almost 
every  class  sought  either  power  or  protection  in  it  It  is  the 
key  to  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modem  States.  The 
great  drama  of  Jbhe  Middle  Age,  the  Quarrel  of  Investitures,  was 
its  immediate  result;  the  great  heroic  achievements  of  the 
Middle  Age,  the  Norman  conquests  of  England,  of  Sicily,  of 
Palestine,  were  its  disttnctive  work.  Its  complex  code  was 
enforced,  with  the  same  rigor,  by  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Jordan ;  its  judgments  were  af&rmed  beneath  the  oaks  of 
Vincennes  and  beside  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  An  accurate  com- 
prehension of  its  nature  and  effects  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  any 
correct  understanding  of  medi»val  or  even  of  modem  Europe. 
Some  of  our  common  legal  forms  carry  us  back  directly  to  it 
The  simple  deed  by  which  the  title  to  an  American  farm  is 
conveyed,  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the  Feudal  institu- 
tions were  flourishing  in  full  vigor.f  The  marked  distinction 
between  personal  and  real  property  that  so  tenaciously  holds  its 
place,  a  distinction  unknown  to  Roman  law.  daites  from  this 
epoch.  From  the  Feudal  compact  issued  some  of  the  most 
potent  political  institutions  of  modem  times.  The  English  con- 
stitution, "rising  like  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor  with  its 
kindred  and  coeval  towers,"  bears  in  every  feature  of  its  irregular 
but  massive  outline  the  ineffaceable  traces  of  its  Feudal  origin. 
Strangely  enough,  though  English  law  is  thus  leavened  with 
Feudal  maxims,  the  great  English  lawyers  seem  to  have  known 
far  less  about  the  Feudal  system  than  those  of  Germany  or 
France.  Mr.  Hallam  says  that  Lord  Coke,  fior  want  of 
liarity  with  it,  was  unable  to  explain  the  Statute  of  Tjeasoq 
and  Blackstone  writes  as  if  he  supposed  that  it  was  brought  I 
Glovis  into  Gaul  in  the  same  developed  state  in  which  it  exia 
under  the  successors  of  Hugh  Capet 


iny  or 
EtsoiB 

MS 


*  The  social  basis  of  Feudalism  is  most  fuUy  inyestigated  by  Secretan,  Essat 
8ur  la  F^odalit^.    Lausanne,  1896. 
f  Pomeroy,  Municipal  Law,  342. 
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The  broad  discrepancy  of  view  which  has  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Feudal  system,  no  doubt  may  be  traced  in 
part  to  the  extreme  prejudice  which  for  so  long  a  time  refused 
to  see  anything  but  anarchy  and  barbarism  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Middle  Age,  and  in  part  to  national  vanity,  that  insisted 
on  finding  all  the  germs  of  the  social  development  of  Europe 
in  primitive  Germanic  customs.  But  all  parties  agreed  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  question.  Especially  by  the 
great  historical  inquirers  of  France,  has  it  been  regarded  as  a 
fdndamental  problem.*  No  one  can  complain  of  M.  GhtiiSot 
because  in  a  course  of  a  dozen  lectures  he  does  not  enter  at 
length  into  this  intricate  subject  The  whole  time  at  his  dis- 
posal would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  do  it  justice.  Nor  was  it  any 
part  of  his  plan  to  argae  questions  of  mere  antiquarian  inter- 
est But  when  he  makes  the  unqualified  assertion  that  the 
bequests  of  Eome  to  modem  Europe  were  the  municipal  system  . 
and  the  idea  of  imperial  majesty,  we  cannot  but  feel  regret  that 
his  rare  power  of  condensed  and  lucid  statement  had  not 
been  devoted  to  a  brief  exposition  of  his  opinion  respecting  qo 
important  a  question  as  the  origin  of  benefices.  From  neglect- 
ing to  do  this,  he  has  failed  to  supply  one  of  the  most  essential 
links  in  the  development  of  modem  society,  and  the  student 
who  has  no  further  explanation  than  these  lectures  furnish, 
must  miss  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  that  feature 
of  European  civilization  i>^  which  M.  Ouizot  so  strongly  and  so 
justiy  insists,  the  continuous  development  that  may  be  traced 
beneath  its  diversified  shapes. 

For  J£  Guizot's  opinions  on  this  important  question,  we  must 
torn  to  Ms  Lectures  on  Civilization  in  France.  Here  with 
greater  ftiUness,  and  on  the  whole  with  much  fairness,  he  investi- 
gates the  nature  and  influenee  of  the  Feudal  system.  With 
Us  usual  discrimination,  he  carefully  draws  the  line  between 

eilism  in  its  progressive  formation  from  the  fifth  to  the 
centuries,  and  Feudalism  in  a  completely  developed  sys- 
8  it  existed  daring  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
%BBtoriesL  The  n^lect  of  this  obvious  distinction  has  been  a 
prime  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that  has  pre- 
vailed.    Many  of  the  fierce  disputes  that  were  waged  from  the 

*  Lehniroii,  Ins.  MeroTingiennes,  352. 
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time  of  the  Feudal  publicists  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
time  of  Mablj  and  Montlosier,  might  have  been  settled  at  once 
had  this  simple  fiict  been  kept  in  mind,  that  the  Feudal  system 
as  it  existed  under  the  Capetian  kings  had  been  five  centuries 
in  forming.  M.  Guizot  also  analyzes,  with  sufficient  exactness, 
the  constituent  elements  of  Feudalism.  These  were  the  unique 
tenure  of  territorial  property,  the  amalgamation  of  property 
with  sovereignty,  and  the  hierarchy  of  military,  legislative,  and 
judicial  ties  which  united  the  various  fief-holders,  and  estab- 
lished what  might  be  termed  a  general  society.  That  with 
this  penetrating  insight  into  the  nature  of  Feudal  society 
when  it  was  fully  developed,  M.  Quizot  should  not  have  recog- 
nized its  relation  to  earlier  institutions,  that  he  should  still 
insist  on  regarding  it  as  an  outgrowth  of  Germanic  tribal  cus- 
toms, modified  by  the  alteration  in  personal  relations  brought 
about  by  the  invasions,  seems  doubly  surprising  in  one  usually 
so  quick  to  trace  analogies.  It  is  also  singular  that  one  so  fond 
of  surveying  his  subject  in  its  broad  aspects  should  not  have 
had  his  attention  arrested  by  two  patent  facts, — that  Feudalism 
prevailed  only  where  the  Germanic  tribes  came  into  contact 
with  the  Empire,  having  no  existence  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Hungary,  and  thriving  only  as  a  feeble  plant  in  Castile  and 
Portugal ;  and  again,  that  where  the  Latin  and  Germanic  ele- 
ments were  most  completely  fused,  as  among  the  Franks,  it 
reached  its  most  vigorous  growth,  while  in  countries  where  the 
Boman  element  predominated,  as  in  Italy  and  Arragon,  it  pre- 
vailed only  to  a  limited  extent* 

Yet  while  M.  Guizot  thus  carefully  discriminates  the  Feudal 
system  into  its  essential  constituent  elements,  he  wholly  fails 
to  recognize  the  conmion  principle  on  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  built,  a  principle  which,  had  he  clearly  apprehended  it, 
must  have  suggested  a  correct  solution  of  the  problena.  The 
circumstance  that  fie&  were  usually  held  on  tenure  of  military 
service  has  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Feudalism  was 
a  military  rather  than  a  social  system,  and  thus  tended  to  hide 
from  sight  its  essential  nature.  But  Feudalism,  considered  in 
its  legal  aspect,  was  simply  a  modification  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tract    It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  whole  Feudal 

*  Secretan,  Essai  sur  la  F^odalite,  82. 
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hierarchy  repoeed  on  tbis  single  idea.'*^  The  lord  is  bound  t6 
his  man  as  well  as  the  man  to  his  lord.  Sovereignty  belonged 
not  to  the  lord  alone,  but  to  the  lord  and  vassal  In  this  light 
the  mediaeval  vassal  was  in  some  respects  the  superior  of  the 
ancient  citizen.  The  contract  thus  established  implied  mutual 
consent  and  reciprocal  obligation.  In  it  even  the  king  as  su- 
preme suzerain  was  included.  According  to  the  strict  Feudal 
theory,  he  was  simply  first  among  his  barons.  Hugh  Capet, 
haughty  as  he  was,  could  lay  claim  to  no  higher  distinction. 
When  he  put  the  question  to  a  rebellious  noble,  *^  Who  made  thee 
count?"  he  received  the  instant^retort,  "  Who  made  thee  king?" 
According  to  that  remarkable  monument  of  Feudal  law,  "The 
Assizes  of  Jerusalem,"  a  code  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the 
conquering  Normans,  as  the  M6saic  code  had  been  introd^iced 
there  by  the  conquering  Israelites  twenty-five  centuries  before, 
the  principle  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  king  as  simple 
seigneur  suzerain  is  bound  to  his  vassals  by  reciprocal  en- 
gagements.f  Legislative  and  judicial  powers  were  originally 
shared  by  the  meanest  of  his  immediate  tenant&  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  describes  the  extra- 
ordinary pains  that  William  took  to  secure  the  fiiU  assent  of 
his  vassals  to  his  adventurous  enterprise.  Nor  did  the  influence 
of  the  idea  of  contract  stop  with  this.  In  time  even  the  serf 
came  to  be  held  responsible  only  for  certain  clearly  defined 
duties,  and  to  profit  by  the  guarantees  which  the  Feudal  system 
afforded. 

Now  how  shall  we  account  for  this  wide-spread  application  of 
the  idea  of  Contract?  The  idea  belongs  to  a  developed,  not  to 
a  crude  and  unformed  society.  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
applied  furnishes  an  unerring  test  of  the  civilization  of  a 
people.  It  was  a  theory  especially  elaborated  in  the  Roman 
code.  And  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  and  the  other  fact  just 
before  alluded  to,  that  only  when  Boman  and  Grermanic  insti- 
tutions are  found  combined  has  the  feudal  principle  developed, 
how  can  we  resist  the  inference  that  this  singular  applicatioti 

of  contract  law  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Rome.     Much  has 

-  —  I    I 

•  Laurent,  La  F^odalit^  et  rEglise,  60. 

f  This  principle  is  alao  dearly  recognized  bj  Fortescue,  De  Laudibua  Legum 
Aiigiiae,  cap.  xir. 
VOL.  XXXL  2 
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been  written  respecting  the  influence  of  Eoman  law  during 
the  Middle  Age,  but  the  earliest  traces  of  that  influence  must 
be  sought  not  at  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
Justinian  l^islation  by  the  great  jurists  of  Bologna,  nor  even 
in  the  wrecks  of  the  Theodosian  code  perpetuated  by  the 
municipalities  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  earliest  and  most  sing- 
ular influence  of  the  Boman  law  was  in  shaping  the  Benefici- 
ary Tenura  The  sway  which  vanquished  Borne  thus  exercised 
over  the  conquerors,  though  silent,  is  unmistakable.  No  one 
who  carefully  compares  the  social  state  of  the  Empire  just 
before  its  fall  with  the  social  state  of  the  new  kingdoms  reared 
upon  its  ruins,  can  fail  to  note  it  When  Bome*s  military 
prestige  had  departed,  wh^  the  frontiers  once  guarded  by 
ancient  valor  had  been  effa(5^  when  successive  hordes  of 
strange  invaders  had  encamped  on  the  Seven  Hills,  when  her 
territory  had  been  carved  into  new  states,  ruled  by  kings  cradled 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine,  the  legal  conceptions  which 
she  had  developed  with  so  much  precision  still  held  the  scepter 
of  civiliisation  over  barbarism,  and  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  new  society  that  rose  from  her  ruins.  The  traditions  of  her 
legislation  thus  strangely  preserved,  were  not  it  is  true  the 
majestic  and  beneficent  maxims  destined  at  a  later  date  to  re- 
generate society.  They  were  not  the  generalized  principles 
which,  in  modem  times,  have  proved  the  potent  germs  of  such 
mighty  revolutions.  They  were  rather  the  exceptions  and 
anomalies  of  her  legislation,  the  modifications  which  had  been 
introduced  more  by  the  needs  of  the  Lower  Empire  than  by 
the  growth-of  legal  science.  But  they  were  not  on  that  account 
any  the  less  Boman. 

A  certain  class  of  writers  have  been  only  struck  with  the 
anarchic  character  of  the  early  Middle  Aga  Such  writers 
have  dwelt  especially  on  the  diversity  which  it  presents  in 
contrast  with  the  order  and  uniformity  of  Boman  civilization. 
M.  Guizot,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  this  diversity  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  period.  And  great  stress 
has  been  laid,  in  explanation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  upon 
the  individualism  and  love  of  independence  that  marked  the 
northern  races.  Even  the  peculiar  personal  legislation,  which 
Savigny  has  shown  had  its  origin,  not  in  any  national  pro- 
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ctiYitjy  but  amplj  in  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  the 
Qennanic  nations  found  themselves  when  settled  on  Roman 
soilf *  used  to  be  alleged  in  proof  of  these  characteristics.  But 
the  truth  is,  if  we  attentively  study  the  social  institutions  of  the 
new  kingdoms  established  within  the  Empire,  we  shall  be 
most  impressed,  not  with  their  diversity,  but  with  their  uni- 
fonnity.  Especially  when  we  consider  a  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  society,  the  distribution  of  land,  shall  we  find  this  to 
be  the  casa  We  are  liable  to  misconceive  the  matter  when 
we  describe  the  settlement  of  the  northern  nations  within  the 
Empire  as  a  conquest  or  invasion ;  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lombards,  every  one  of  those  nations  was  fikt  admitted 
as  an  ally.  The  two  Gothic  kingdoms,  and  that  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  were  established  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  remained  for  some  time  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  seems  to  have  owed 
its  foundation  partly  to  consent  and  partly  to  conquest  In  all 
these  kingdoms,  as  is  well  known,  we  find  the  same  social 
phenomena  repeated.  We  find  a  similar  division  of  landed 
property,  and  under  different  names  recognize  essentially  the 
same  personal  distinctions  From  these  similar  conditions  it 
was  inevitable  that  similar  tendencies  should  spring.  WhUe, 
however,  in  the  other  kingdoms,  these  tendencies  were  mod- 
ified, or  impeded,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  with  the 
Franks  they  were  vigorously  developed.  For  an  analysis  of 
the  results  that  followed  we  need  only  turn  to  the  admirable 
account  of  M.  Guizot  himself  f 

If  we  examine  the  social  state  of  the  Franks  after  the  fifth 
century,  we  shall  find  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  distributed 
according  to  a  threefold  tenura  The  allodial,  or  freehold  pro- 
prietors were  those  whose  estates  were  held  in  free  and  absolute 
possession,  the  Arminium  directum  and  the  dominium  utile  being 
united  in  the  same  person.  These  proprietors  were  the  original 
freemen  of  the  nation,  to  whom  lands  in  the  first  instance  were 

*  Gesdi.  dM  Bom.  Itec)tt  im  Mittelalter,  B.  i,  s.  111.  Laurent  is  stiU  inclined  to 
the  new  ot  Mantaequien,  Les  Barfoares  et  le  Catholidsme,  169.    On  the  other 
iiaod,   Waite   agrees  with  SaTiftny.     Deutsche  Verfassuagagesch,   B.  ii,  s.  78, 
Z  voile  auflagv. 
f  Emaia  mw  I'Hfstorie  de  France,    Quatridme  BssaL 
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allotted.*  Another  class  were  the  tributary  holders,  or  those 
who  rented  lands  of  a  proprietor,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  diversity  of  origin,  the  diversity  of  condition  was  also 
very  marked.  A  third  class  were  the  beneficiary  holders,  or 
those  who  held  lands  of  another,  not  on  condition  of  paying 
rent,  but  of  rendering  certain  services.  These  services  were 
military,  judicial,  and  domestic.  From  the  operation  of  various 
causes,  the  beneficiary  came  in  time  to  be  the  prevailing  tenure, 
and  the  political  institutions  were  based  upon  it. 

That  the  Feud  of  the  tenth  century  was  simply  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Beneficium  of  the  fifth,  is  a  fact  that  no  longer 
admits  of  doubt,  so  that  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Feudalism  resolves  itself  simply  into  the  question — What  was 
the  source  of  the  beneficiary  tenure?  This  is  found  in  exist- 
ence, as  we  have  seen,  at  the  very  origin  of  the  Frankish  king- 
dom, and  M.  Guizot  himself  correctly  describes  it  as  the 
"cradle  of  the  Feudal  system."  The  attempt  was  made  by 
Montesquieu  and  Mably  to  show  that,  at  the  outset,  benefices 
were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor,  and  that  benefices  for 
life  and  hereditary  benefices  were  but  successive  modifications 
of  this  original  principlaf  But  a  more  careful  examination 
shows  that  the  tftree  forms  co-existed  from  the  very  beginning 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  benefices  could  be  retained  so  long  as  the 
stipulated  services 'were  faithfully  rendered.  At  all  times  we 
find  hereditary  benefices  the  form  towards  which  all  benefices 
naturally  tended.  The  principle  that  ran  through  them  all 
was  that  of  holding  an  estate  on  condition  of  rendering  a 
service. 

Where  now  shall  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  such  a  universal 
practice?  M.  Guizot  deduces  it  entirely  from  the  modification 
which  the  possession  of  landed  property  necessarily  introduced 
into  the  old  Germanic  relation  existing  between  a  chief  and 
his  personal  followers.^    This  military  patronage,  he  says,  was 

*  M.  Guizot,  Eseais,  62,  with  whom  Lahuerou  agrees,  Ins.  MeroT.,  363,  deriveB 
allodial  from  loos,  lot.  Od  the  other  hand,  Grimm  derives  it  from  al  (iuteger)  and 
dd  (bonum).    Deutsche  Rechtsalterthumer,  493. 

t  Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xxi,  a  16.  Observations  sur  THistoire  de  France,  Liv. 
i,c.4. 

X  Essais,  86. 
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the  origin  of  that  aristocratical  organization  which,  at  a  late 
period,  grew  into  the  Feudal  system.*  When  the  Franks  were 
established  in  Gaul,  exchanging  a  wandering  and  warlike  for  a 
more  fixed  and  peaceful  mode  of  life,  the  former  military  tie, 
now  in  danger  of  dissolution,  was  cemented  afresh  by  these 
gifts  of  lands.  The  institutions  which  grew  out  of  this  were  to 
be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  landed  property  and  any 
other  gifts.  The  gift  of  a  horse  would  not  tend  to  separate  a 
warrior  from  his  chief;  but  the  gift  of  an  estate,  removing  him 
from  the  immediate  society  of  his  chief,  and  establishing  new 
and  independent  interests,  must  in  the  end  essentially  modify 
the  old  relationship.  By  the  antagonism  of  interests  thus 
created,  the  history  of  the  beneficiary  tenures,  in  M.  Guizot's 
opinion,  is  to  be  explained. 

Now  no  one  can  deny  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  Feudal  system 
may  be  clearly  traced  the  influence  of  this  original  Germanic 
institution  of  gasindi,  which  Tacitus  describes  under  the  name 
of  comitcUus.  From  this,  unquestionably,  the  strong  personal 
element  in  Feudalism  must  be  explained.  This  remained  even 
after  the  Feudal  system  had  been  reduced  to  a  most  complex 
and  rigorous  code,  and  was  the  source  of  those  pwuliar  moral 
features  to  which  its  nobleness  was  dua  The  relation  between 
the  chief  of  the  gasindi  and  his  followers  was  perpetuated  in 
the  antrustion  of  the  earliest  epoch,  and  survived  in  the  fidelity 
owed  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord.f  But  when  all  this  is  granted, 
we  still  fell  very  far  short  of  explaining  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  beneficiary  tenure,  from  which  the  feud,  as  all  admit,  must 
be  deduced.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
bee,  voluntary  spirit  of  the  Germanic  military  band,  and  the 
formal,  artificial  ties  created  by  the  benefice.  The  latter  was 
wholly  based  upon  the  possession  and  use  of  landed  property, 
creating  relations  at  once  personal  and  real,  while  the  relations 
existing  in  the  gasindi  were  personal  alona  Feudalism  was,  in 
its  essence,  a  legal  relation  based  upon  ownership  of  land ;  of 
all  this  in  the  Germanic  gasindi  we  find  not  the  slightest  trace.$ 
There  are  other  marked  distinctions  between  the  Frankish  vas- 
salage and  the  German  comitatus.     Among  vassals  were  found 

*  CSt.  en  Europe,  62.  f    Secretan,  25.  J  Secretan,  26. 
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every  class ;  it  was  a  relation  between  persons  of  every  rank ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  could  establish  no  close  personal 
relationship ;  only  rarely  was  it  connected  with  domestic  life. 
The  tie  was  by  no  means  the  same  in  every  case.  A  vassal 
might  in  some  circumstances  be  strictly  dependent  on  his  lord  ; 
or  he  might  be  an  almost  independent  princa  In  short,  be- 
tween the  two  there  was  not  only  an  essential  difference  in 
nature,  but  they  were  established  in  a  dififerent  way  and  led 
to  widely  different  results.  The  vassal,  too,  was  originally 
found  with  the  Franks  alona* 

We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  look  in  another  direction  for  an 
explanation  of  the  beneficiary  tenure.  If  not  of  Germanic, 
was  it  of  Roman  origin  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  need  to 
call  to  mind  the  social  condition  of  the  Lower  Empire.  When 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  had  ceased  to  be  guarded  by 
ancient  valor,  the  politic  successors  of  Augustus  sought  in  a 
wholly  new  policy  a  support  for  their  failing  power.  Precisely 
as  at  a  former  period  the  provincials  had  eagerly  coveted  the 
distinction  of  Roman  citizenship,  so  now  the  Germanic  nations, 
already  modified  by  the  proximity  of  Roman  culture,  aspired  to 
the  advantage  of  becoming  subjects  of  the  Empire.  The  privi- 
lege was  freely  granted,  but  on  conditions  which,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  add  to  the  security  of  the  State.  Whole  tribes  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  Empire  and  settle  on  the  vast  tracts  which 
the  imperial  taxation,  more  ruinous  in  its  effects  than  the  worst 
tyranny,  had  converted  into  deserts,  on  condition  of  rendering 
military  service.  Thus,  it  was  hoped,  that  at  the  same  time 
the  armies  would  be  recruited  and  the  decline  in  production 
be  checked.  The  name  Laeti  was  applied  to  them.  Since  the 
Laeti  were  voluntary  settlers,  their  condition  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  Coloni,  who  for  the  most  part  were  captives  taken 
in  war.  Yet  like  the  Coloni  they  were  restricted  to  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  and  not  being  incorporated  into  the 
general  body  of  citizens,  formed  separate  communities,  preserv- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  their  own  customs.  They  were  all 
bound  by  the  obligation  of  military  service,  forming  in  fact 
military  colonies.     They  existed  only  in  the  West,  the  attempt 

*  Waite,  ii,  262 ;  i,  372 
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to  establish  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Empire  hay- 
ing resulted  always  in  disaster.* 

With  this  was  connected  another  practica  The  imperial 
goyemment  sought  to  bind  the  I^onarjr  troops  to  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  bj  giving  to  veterans  lands  along  the  frontier. 
These  lands,  known  as  agri  limttanei  or  ttrrce  Umitanea^  were  also 
assigned  on  condition  of  military  service.  They  could  be 
alienated,  but  in  that  case  the  one  receiving  them  renewed  the 
original  contract  by  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity.  They  could 
only  descend  to  male  heirs,  and  on  condition  of  rendering  the 
same  service.  So  manifest  seemed  the  utility  of  the  device, 
that  not  only  Boman  veterans,  but  great  multitudes  of  Germans, 
were  settled  in  this  way.  All  the  north  and  east  frontier  of  Gaul 
and  both  banks  of  the  Bhine  were  covered  with  these  estates,  f 
Thus  for  a  long  period  before  the  final  disruption  of  the  Empire, 
we  find  great  numbers  of  Gennans  planted  on  its  deserted  lands, 
and  along  its  borders,  on  this  peculiar  condition,  not  of  paying 
annual  rent,  but  of  rendering  military  servica  For  at  least 
two  centuries  they  must  have  been  &miliar  with  the  practice 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  caused  it  to  cease.  Noth- 
ing has  a  more  tenacious  hold,  as  all  experience  shows,  than 
systems  of  land  tenure.  They  survive  political  changes,  and 
linger  on  through  revolutions  and  conquests.  The  laws  that 
r^ulate  landed  property  have  almost  the  permanence  of  the 
land  itself.  Who  can  believe  that  this  system,  to  which  the 
Germans  were  already  so  accustomed,  was  at  once  swept  away? 

The  term  beneficium  is  familiar  in  Roman  law.  In  its  earli- 
est use  it  signified  some  special  privilege  granted  as  a  reward 
for  servica  In  the  period  of  the  Republic,  public  offices  and 
honors  were  termed  the  beneficia  of  the  Roman  peopla  Sub- 
sequently the  grants  of  land  made  to  soldiers,  such  as  have  just 
been  described,  were  termed  henejicia^  and  the  public  register  in 
which  they  were  recorded  was  known  as  the  liber  benefictorunL 
Among  the  four  bureaux  which  formed  the  department  of  the 
eofnes  rerum  privatarum  we  find  a  scrinium  beneficiorum,  or 
bureau   of  beneficea*    So  fer  as  benefices  simply  conferred 

*  Gireod,  Droit  Frao^is  ftu  Moyen  Age,  i,  185.  f  Giraud  i,  197. 

^  Jjdhaeioa,  Ina,  Merovin,  357,  358. 
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exemptions  and  immunities,  they  were  bestowed  on  civilians 
as  well  as  soldiers,  and  the  same  term  was  used  to  denote  the 
estate,  or  the  privileges  connected  with  it  From  almost  the 
foundation  of  the  new  kingdoms  we  find  precisely  the  same 
term  used  to  denote  the  same  relation.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  the 
obligation  of  military  service  was  by  no  means  the  universal 
or  essential  characteristic  of  the  benefice.  The  pronounced 
military  character  of  the  benefice  belongs  to  the  Carolingian 
epoch.  The  benefice  always  imposed  certain  obligations,  but 
the  obligation  of  military  service  already  existed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Germanic  nations.  The  tie  which  the  benefice 
established  was  at  first  more  purely  personal  As,  however,  the 
original  Germanic  institutions  became  enfeebled,  the  military 
spirit  tended  more  and  more  to  mould  the  beneficiary  relation, 
till  at  length  &om  out  the  benefice  emerged  the  fief.  Hence  we 
need  to  guard  carefully  against  confounding  the  fief  of  the 
tenth  century,  with  the  benefice  of  the  fifth.  Between  the  ben- 
efice of  the  Franks  and  that  of  the  Romans  there  existed  also 
certain  differences ;  yet  still  the  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  the 
transmission  seems  so  natural,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
both  the  name  and  form  of  the  one  was  not  derived  from  the 
other.  The  legal  obligations  of  the  two  were  similar ;  but  with 
the  Germanic  benefice  was  connected,  fix)m  the  outset,  an  ele- 
ment of  personal  fidelity,  which  connects  it  with  the  gasindL* 
Our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  actual  manner  in  which  Ger- 
manic society  was  thus  gradually  leavened  by  Roman  legal 
principles,  does  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  precise  mode  in  which 
the  modification  of  the  Roman  benefice  was  brought  about 
In  explanation  of  this  transmission  much,  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  peculiar  Roman  contract  known  as  the  Emphyteusis, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  even  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  from  the 
term  the  word  feud. t  "  No  better  etymology,"  he  says,  **can 
be  found  for  Feudum  than  by  supposing  that  it  is  a  colloquial 
abbreviation  of  Emphyteusis,  "f  And  Mr.  Maine,  whose  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  marked  by  the  insight  and  acuteness 
that  Pender  his  work  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 

*  Lehu^rou,  Ins.  Meiov.,  362.  f  English  Oommonwealth.  ii,  206. 
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that  English  literature  has  yet  made  to  the  Philosophy  of  Law, 
is  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  "  The  truth  is/'  he  says, 
^'  that  the  Emphyteusis  marks  one  stage  in  a  current  of  ideas 
that  led  ultimately  to  feudalism."*  This  view  undoubtedly 
derives  considerable  support  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
have  in  the  Emphyteusis  a  very  striking  example  of  the  double 
o¥fnership  which  characterized  the  beneficiary  tie,  and  also 
from  the  explanation  that  it  affords  of  the  tendency  which 
the  benefices  so  early  showed  to  become  hereditary,  since  it 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Emphyteusis  that  it  conveyed  a  per- 
petual right  There  was  also  another  striking  analogy  between 
the  two,  to  which  Mr.  Maine  does  not  aUude,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  emphyteuta  without  heirs,  the  land  reverted  to  the 
owner  precisely  as  under  similar  circumstances  a  fief  escheated 
to  the  lord.  The  fiftieth  paid  the  owner  on  transfer  of  the 
estate,  also  su^ests  the  feudal  fine.  The  Boman  Law,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  emphyteuta  a  right  of  disposition  by  will  not 
enjoyed  by  the  feudal  tenant  But,  notwithstanding  these  strik- 
ing analogies,  we  still  doubt  whether  the  beneficium  of  the 
Franks  was  borrowed  from  the  Emphyteusis.  The  notion  of 
double  ownership,  on  which  Mr.  Maine  lays  so  much  stress, 
would  have  been  just  as  naturally  suggested  by  the  tenure  of 
the  affri  Kmitrophij  which  he  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  were 
held  on  the  terms  of  an  Emphyteusis.  The  obligation  of  military 
service  made  an  essential  difference.  The  name,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  applied  to  this  form  of  grant  was  beneficium. 
The  Emphyteusis,  where  the  service  imposed  was  simply  a  quit- 
rent,  became  under  the  Empire  a  favorite  and  universal  ten- 
ure, and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  perpetuated  in 
the  new  Germanic  kingdoms,  but  it  retained  its  name  and 
character,  and  was  not  confounded  with  the  benefice.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  leasing  of  Church  lands,  and  in  those  portions 
of  Italy  subject  to  the  Byzantine  sway.  Thus  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it  was  so  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  Church  of  Bavenna  that  Pope  Adrian  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Charlemagne  denounces  it  as  an  abusaf  And  when  Feudal- 
ism was  fully  established,  we  find  the  Emphyteusis  miscon- 
ceived as  merely  a  bastard  fief  $ 

•  Ancient  Law,  289.         f  Giraud  i,  202.         X  Ibid,  208. 
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The  truth  then  seems  to  be  that  the  Feudal  system  was 
neither  exclusively  Boman  nor  exclusively  Germanic  in  its 
origin.  It  can  only  be  explained  from  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Writers  on  the  one  hand  like  Oomte,  who  claim  that  an 
analogous  system  would  have  developed  had  there  been  no  dis- 
memberment of  the  Boman  Empire,*  or  like  Eichhorn  and  other 
German  writers,  who  recognize  in  the  relation  of  the  feudal 
vassal  only  the  traces  of  an  old  Germanic  institution,f  are 
equally  in  the  wrong.  On  the  first  theory  we  should  be  wholly 
uuable  to  explain  the  sentiment  of  personal  allegiance,  so 
unlike  the  dry,  juridical  relation  of  the  Boman  tenant;  on  the 
other,  we  should  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
a  refined  theory  of  contract  so  unlike  the  genial,  personal  rela- 
tion of  the  Germanic  foUowera  "Feudalism,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Maine,  "  was  a  compound  of  archaic  barbarian 
usage  with  Boman  law ;  no  other  explanation  of  it  is  tenable, 
or  even  intelligible.  "J 

The  entire  omission,  in  these  lectures  of  M.  Guizot,  of  any 
recognition  of  this  signal  influenoe  of  Borne  in  shaping  the 
social  institutions  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  extreme  emphasis 
laid  upon  her  municipal  traditions,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  defect  In  a  philosophic  survey  of  the  general  course 
of  modem  civilization,  one  of  the  most  striking  links  has  been 
omitted.  As  a  consequence  of  this  omission,  the  most  singular 
phenomenon  that  mediaeval  society  presents  remains,  in  some  of 
its  essential  features,  an  inexplicable  problem.  Had  M.  Guizot 
sought  for  the  results  of  Boman  civilization,  not  simply  in  the 
direct  and  limited  sphere  of  her  positive  institutions,  but  in 
the  indirect  and  far  wider  scope  of  her  legal  maxims,  he 
would  not  have  termed  the  municipal  system  her  main  bequest 
to  modern  times. 

But  not  only  has  the  author  of  these  lectures  failed  to  note 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  out  of  which  the  Feudal  system 
sprung ;  he  has  failed  not  less  to  remark  one  of  its  most  mem- 
orable results.  We  refer  to  its  influence  on  the  great  com- 
munal revolution  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  his  general 
treatment  of  the  Free  towns,  M.  Guizot  is  extremely  fair.     A 

•  Phil.  Positive,  ▼,274.  f  Deutsche  Staats  u.  Rechtsgeschichte,  i,  78. 

X  Ancient  Law,  362. 
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native  of  Roman  France,  lie  does  not  fall  into  the  error,  which 
some  of  his  countrymen  have  committed,  of  laying  an  undue 
stress  upon  the  connection  of  these  towns  with  the  ancient  mu- 
Bicipalities.  When  Savigny  wrote  his  great  work,  he  made 
the  perpetuity  of  Soman  law  during  the  Middle  Age  dependent 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  municipal  system.  The  amazing  eru- 
dition with  which  this  thesis  was  maintained  caused  it  for  a 
time  to  be  received  without  dispute.  In  France  it  was  wel- 
comed with  especial  favor,  from  its  bearing  on  a  vital  question 
raised  by  the  Restoration.  In  the  charter  of  1814,  the  startling 
proposition  was  laid  down  that  the  commons  owed  their  political 
enfranchisement  wholly  to  royal  favor,  all  rights  originally  resid- 
ii^  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  While  this  was  simply 
the  reiteration  of  an  old  error,  to  which  even  such  a  writer  as 
Mably  had  given  his  countenance,*  yet  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  now  revived  gave  it  an  altogether  new  sig- 
nificance, What  had  been  a  mere  harmless  blunder  of  anti- 
quaries now  became  a  political  dogma,  and  in  seeking  to  over- 
throw such  a  dangerous  assumption  the  opponents  of  royal  pre- 
rc^tive  eagerly  fell  back  on  the  view  which  Savigny  had  dif- 
fused. The  well  known  work  of  Raynouard  proceeded  from  this 
impulse,t  and  was  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  communal 
liberties  of  the  twelfth  century  were  not  of  royal  but  of 
Soman  origin,  and  that  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  central  and 
southern  France  the  ancient  municipal  system  had  never  wholly 
ceased.  Although  both  birth  and  political  proclivities  would 
have  seemed  to  dispose  M.  Guizot  to  such  a  view,  he  was  not 
misled  by  it  Recognizing  fully  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
French  towns  had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
municipal  functions  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  that  in 
these  towns  many  traces  of  the  Roman  municipal  system 
might  be  detected,  he  still  insists  that  to  many  of  the  towns 
this  description  cannot  be  applied.  These  towns  either  peace- 
fally  acquired  their  rights  by  successive  royal  charters  or 
wrested  them  from  the  Feudal  lords  by  open  insurrection. 
Especially  is  M.  Guizot's  accurate  discrimination,  in  dealing 
with  this  question,  shown  in  the  distinctness  with  which  he 

*UMdox  makes  a  aimilar  daim  for  the  Englirii  king.    Flrma  Bargi,  dedicatiou. 
f  Histoire  da  Droit  Municipal  en  France. 
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traced  the  line  between  the  ancient  and  the  mediasval  system. 
While  granting  that  the  ancient  municipal  idea  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  commune,  he  at  the  same 
time  insisted  that  it  underwent  essential  transformation.  The 
Eoman  curia  was  marked  by  an  extreme  predominance  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit ;  the  commune,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dem- 
ocratic. In  the  former,  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  families,  and  in  these  families  was  made  hereditary ;  in 
the  latter,  a  large  class,  and  of  various  ranks,  directly  or  in- 
directly participated  in  municipal  rights.  Hence  M.  Guizot 
does  not  hesitate  to  designate  the  communal  movement  as  a 
"  veritable  revolution,"  since  even  towns  of  undisputed  Eoman 
origin  underwent  such  modifications  as  to  give  rise  to  a  system 
based  upon  different  principles,  animated  by  another  spirit, 
and  destined  to  play  in  modem  society  a  part  wholly  unlike 
that  played,  under  the  Empire,  by  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 
But  whence  proceeded  this  new  spirit,  destined  to  work  such 
mighty  transformations?  This  question  M.  Guizot  does  not 
answer.  He  regards  the  communal  movement  as  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Feudal  system,  but  he  fails  to  remark,  what 
is  not  less  true,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Feudal  system  the 
communal  movement  had  its  birth.  He  allows,  indeed,  that 
the  Feudal  system  held  up  a  potent  example  of  resistance, 
that  even  those  who  were  most  oppressed  by  it  had  before  their 
eyes  a  continual  lesson  of  insurrection ;  still  he  persists  in  re- 
garding the  communal  revolution  as  a  wholly  distinct  and  in- 
dependent movement.  He  presents  it  in  his  lectures  as  a 
separate  chapter  in  the  development  of  European  civilization. 
But  the  commune  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  we  look  at  its 
essential  character,  was  simply  a  new  application  of  that  theory 
of  Contract  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  Feudal  system 
rested.  The  charters  that  became  so  common  after  the  reign, 
of  Louis  VI  were  merely  mutual  stipulations.  Magna  Charta 
itself  was  nothing  more  than  thia  A  new  class,  enriched  by 
industry  and  trade,  emboldened  by  habits  of  common  action, 
claimed  to  participate  in  the  system  from  which  they  saw  others 
deriving  such  manifest  advantages.*    Such  is  the  true  inter- 

*  Oapeflgue,  Hist  d«  Philippe  Augustas,  il,  661. 
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pretation  of  this  memorable  movement  We  need  seek  no 
other  explanation.  The  communal  revolution  was  the  in- 
auguration of  modem  nations  and  of  modem  liberty,  yet  it 
was  the  direct  oflfehoot  of  the  Feudal  system.* 

The  organisation  of  the  different  communes  differed  greatly, 
their  privil^es  were  acquired  in  very  different  ways,  but  the 
spirit  which  they  embodied  was  everywhere  the  same ;  and  it  was 
the  spirit  of  Feudalism.  Like  the  liberties  which  Feudalism 
reoiganized,  the  liberties  of  the  commune  were,  at  first  simply 
the  liberties  of  classes.  The  democratic  movement,  which 
originated  in  the  Trade-guilds,  belongs  to  a  second  stage.+ 
The  commune  was  at  first  an  urban  fief  Like  the  Feudal 
lord,  it  enjoyed  certain  sovereign  rights.  Like  the  Feudal 
lord,  it  might  wage  lawfiil  war,  and  within  its  own  gates 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  as  exclusive  as  that  which  the  lord 
enjoyed  within  his  castle  walls.  The  obligation  of  the  towns 
to  its  suzerain  were  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  Feudal  vas- 
vaL  Thus  it  was  held  to  military  service,  and  in  case  of  fisiil- 
ure  to  perform  this  service,  the  town  forfeited  its  charter  pre- 
cisely as  the  lord  forfeited  his  fief.  The  burghers  of  the  larger 
towns  in  some  instances  claimed  to  rank  with  the  Feudal 
aristocracy.  Li  Germany  especially  the  great  burgesses  were 
on  an  equality  with  the  provincial  nobility,  and  certainly 
intermarried  with  them.  J  They  bore  arms,  and  could  attain 
knighthood.§  The  common  impression,  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  so  much  contributed,  that  the  mediaeval  citizen  belonged 
to  a  despised  class,  is  grossly  incorrect  Li  the  Italian  towns 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  upper  class  of  citizens 
and  the  noble,  and  in  Central  France  both  followed  the  same 
kind  of  life.  The  troubadours  describe  the  burgher  as  ming- 
ling in  the  toumey  with  the  knight,  and  the  statutes  of  Avignon 
expressly  conceded  to  well-bom  citizens  the  privileges  of  chiv- 
ahy.l 

The  Free  towns  have  been  represented  as  a  prime  cause  of 
the  subversion  of  the  Feudal  system.     But  the  fact  should 

*  Lfturent,  F^dalite  et  VEgKae,  636. 

f  BreBtono,  Hist,  and  DeveL  of  Guilds,  60. 

fUenzel,  BisL  Germany,  ii,  62. 

g  Madoz  aays  this  was  not  the  case  in  Bngland  at  first  FiroM  Buigi,  264. 

I  Laurent,  54A. 
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also  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  perished  with  it.  The  same 
growth  of  nationality  which  weakened  the  Feudal  weakened 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  the  Com- 
munal principle.  If  the  towns,  by  their  alliance  with  mon- 
archy, undermined  the  Feudal  aristocracy,  like  Samson  they 
perished  in  the  ruin  which  themselves  had  caused-  That  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  to  which  beyond 
doubt  they  were  the  chief  contributors,  was  fatal  to  their  own 
existence.  The  sovereign  rights  of  towns  could  no  more  be 
reconciled  with  a  national  monarchy  than  the  sovereign  rights 
of  fiefs.  The  Communal  could  as  little  fiimish  the  basis  of  a 
general  society  as  the  Feudal  system.  They  rested  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conception  of  separate  and  isolated  powers. 
The  bold  burgher  of  Amiens  or  Meaux  was  as  much  out  of 
place  in  the  new  French  monarchy  as  the  mailed  baron  with 
whom  he  once  had  struggled.  The  Communal  can  then  only  be 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  Feudal  system. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  Thierry  on  the  distinction, 
which  M.  Guizot  was  the  first  to  recognize,  between  the 
municipal  constitutions  of  northern  and  southern  France.  Ad- 
mitting that  northern  France  was  the  cradle  of  the  commune, 
properly  so  called,  that  is  the  Free  town  constituted  by  mutual 
association  under  the  pledge  of  an  oath,  he  claims  that  the 
consular  constitution  of  the  south,  which  from  the  twelfth 
century  successively  made  its  appearance  in  the  cities  which 
had  the  most  intimate  commercial  relations  with  those  of 
Italy,  had  a  wholly  diflferent  origin.  Here  the  municipal 
movement  was  connected  with  the  great  revival  of  the  Italian 
towns,  to  which  the  bitter  feud  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  had  given  such  a  vigorous  impulse.*  But  while  the 
two  movements  thus  differed  in  form,  was  there  any  difference 
in  their  spirit  ?  Was  the  rise  of  the  Italian  towns  due  to  any 
traditions  of  old  Roman  liberty,  or  was  it  essentially  the  re- 
sult of  Germanic  influence  ?  The  question  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  connected  with  the  whole  Middle  Age.  The  Se- 
quent occurrence  of  certain  names  at  first  glance  forcibly  sug- 
gests the  influence  of  Roman  municipal  ideas.  The  constant 
use  of  legal  formulas,  derived  from  Roman  law,  would  seem 

*  Tiers  Btot,  duip.  1.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  a  recent  writer,  ZeOer,  Le 
Mqyen  Age,  387. 
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to  show  that  the  old  municipalities  never  wholly  disappeared. 
On  this  ground  Savignj  claimed  that  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
towns  was  simply  the  renewal  of  ancient  but  unintermitted 
lights.  But  a  more  searching  scrutiny  has  conclusivly  de- 
monstrated that  the  existence  of  the  Soman  municipal  sys- 
tem cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  Lombards,  and  that  the 
names  "consules"  and  "curiales"  which  linger  later,  are  not 
used  in  the  old  Roman  sense.  So  that  the  struggle  for  Ital- 
ian liberty  was  due  to  the  same  general  causes  that  gave  rise 
to  the  movement  in  northern  France,  and  was  the  expression 
not  of  a  Boman,  but  of  a  Germanic  sentiment* 

Yet  while  thus  compelled  to  discard  the  notion  of  any  distinc- 
tive Boman  influence  in  causing  the  gi^eat  communal  revolution 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  how  it  be- 
came the  vehicle  for  a  majestic  sway  of  Boman  maxima  With 
the  twelfth  century  came  also  that  remarkable  revival  of  the 
study  of  Justinian,  which  had  its  origin,  not  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  in  the  antiquarian  zeal  awakened  by  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects,  but  in  real  and  imperious 
social  needs.  A  new  commercial  society  was  springing  into 
being,  whose  manifold  and  intricate  legal  wants  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  Feudal  jurisprudence.  Hence  the  rapid  and 
universal  introduction  of  the  more  refined  distinctions  of  Bo- 
man law.  The  effects  of  this  innovation  can  be  omitted  from 
no  survey  of  mediaeval  civilization.  It  served  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  prepare  the  great  transition  from  feudal  to  modem 
times.  We  trace  it  everywhere.  In  the  silent  undermining  of 
the  feudal  judisdiction,  in  the  bold  assertion  of  r^al  rights 
against  papal  domination,  in  the  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire,  we  catch  the  constant  ring  of  the  well-tem- 
pered weapons  drawn  from  this  great  armory.  In  the  daring, 
at  times  unscrupulous,  lawyers,  whom  the  great  school  of 
Bologna  had  scattered  over  Europe,  we  see  the  real  subverters 
both  of  priestly  and  feudal  domination.  By  their  skilled  and 
unrelenting  hands,  the  death  blow  of  the  Middle  Age  was 
«fcnicL     But  the  civil  lawyers  could  not  have  argued,  the 

*  Hegel,  Oeflohichte  der  St&dteyerfaMong  tou  Italien,  ii,  S06,  a  work  which  in 
dtenieai  of  deliDeation  and  fhoroughneas  of  rosearch  is  not  snipaaaed  bj  an j  pro- 
doctioQ  of  recent  German  scholarship.    For  the  Lombard  cities,  Leo,  ItaL  Gesch., 
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maxims  of  the  code  could  not  have  been  applied,  had  not  the 
Free  towns  prepared  the  way.  The  Crusades  came  in  to  help 
the  work.  In  the  prolonged  absence  of  so  many  feudal  lords? 
the  communal  jurisdiction  received  an  energetic  impulse.  The 
change  thus  effected  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that 
modem  civilization  has  to  show.  It  is  true  that  this  change 
was  effected  not  in  the  communal  but  in  the  royal  courts ;  still 
it  is  not  less  true  that  the  towns  were  the  starting  point  But 
for  the  judicial  system  which  they  called  into  being,  the 
acute  civilians  of  which  the  royal  courts  were  constituted 
would  never  have  existed.  No  function  indeed  discharged  by 
the  Free  towns,  was  so  important  as  the  service  which  they 
thus  rendered  as  the  nurseries  of  Eoman  law.  Here  was  the 
secret  of  the  influence  they  exerted  in  subverting  the  Feudal 
system.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Free  towns,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  there  was  nothing  anti-feudal.  Had  they  re- 
mained simply  the  communes,  as  originally  established,  they 
would  in  time  have  completly  amalgamated  with  the  social 
state  from  which  they  sprung.  For  they  represented  new  in- 
terests, not  a  new  idea.  Soon,  however,  as  they  became  vital- 
ized by  the  maxims  of  the  code,  they  began  to  move  in  a  di- 
rection to  which  Feudalism  was  diametrically  opposed.  Swayed 
by  a  new  spirit,  they  became  impatient  of  feudal  isolation,  and 
entered  upon  the  centralizing  movement  of  which  modem  na- 
tionality is  the  conspicuous  result.  But  the  Free  towns  would 
never  have  developed  into  the  third  estate,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  enlargement  of  ideas  due  to  the  influence  of  Roman  law. 
The  civilians,  as  Thierry  truly  observes,  were  the  head  and 
soul  of  the  bourgeoisie.  With  them  the  movement  for  political 
reform  began. 

Bom  in  an  old  Roman  town,  a  town  in  which  are  preserved 
the  most  perfect  architectural  remains  of  Roman  civilization  to 
be  found  out  of  Italy,  and  doubtless  often  as  a  boy  playing  in 
the  shadow  of  that  matchless  Maison-Carr^e  which  warmed 
even  the  philosophic  soul  of  Jefferson  with  the  emotions  of  a 
lover,*  it  might  be  supposed  that  M.  Guizot  would  not  omit  to 
glance  at  the  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Free 
Cities.  He  recognizes  the  influence  of  the  Roman  munici- 
palities in  shaping  the  civilization  of  the  fifth  century,  but  this 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  Comtesse  de  TeBse,  is  *'  Domestic  Life  of  Themas  Jeffer- 
son."   Jefferson  ylsited  Nismes  the  very  year  that  Guizot  was  bom. 
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m  re  majestic  sway  of  Borne  exerted  after  the  twelfth  century 
he  does  not  even  mention.  When  dwelling  on  the  contrast 
between  a  burgess  of  the  twelfth  century  and  a  citizen  of  the 
eighteenth,  he  does  not  allude  to  the  most  potent  influence  that 
brought  this  change  about,  and  when  carefully  tracing  the 
growth  of  modem  monarchy,  he  fails  to  point  out  one  of  the 
main  springs  by  which  its  roots  were  watered.  Still  more  sur- 
prising is  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  that  imperial  system 
which  so  strikingly  illustrates,  in  a  two-fold  way,  the  same  in- 
fluenca  For  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  most  refined  politi- 
cal conception  to  which  the  Middle  Age  gave  birth,  was  equally 
reinforced  by  the  traditions  of  Roman  literature  and  by  the 
maxims  of  Roman  law.  The  passionate  longing  for  peace  and 
unity  which  in  an  age  of  incessant  strife  fed  itself  on  the  ideal  of 
a  universal  Empire,  which  fondly  turned  to  the  time  when  the 
world  acknowledged  but  one  head,  and  that  head  was  Rome 
*'  the  very  time  wherein  God  deigned  to  be  born  of  a  Vii^n  and 
dwell  upon  earth,"  which  gave  the  whole  impulse  to  Dante's 
political  career,  found  its  most  powerful  ally  in  the  persistent 
resolution  of  the  civilian  to  invest  the  successors  of  Otto  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  The  legists 
of  Bologna  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  Hohenstaufen  princes 
language  which  had  been  addressed  to  Justinian  by  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  Lower  Empira*  Surely  in  enumerating  the  various 
attempts  at  organization  made  by  mediaeval  society,  this  de- 
served a  passing  notice.  M.  Guizot  specifies  the  theocratical 
attempt ;  the  Empire  was  its  precise  counterpart  in  the  political 
order.  The  ruling  maxim  of  the  Middle  Age  was  "  One  God, 
one  Pope,  one  Emperor."  "The  two  great  ideas,"  as  Mr. 
Bryce  shows,  "  which  expiring  antiquity  bequeathed  to  'the 
ages  that  followed,  were  those  of  a  world-monarchy  and  a 
world-religion. "t  But  this  imposing  political  conception,  which 
though  never  completely  embodied,  yet  left  its  impress  on  the 
state  system  of  Europe  for  six  centuries,  M.  Guizot  does  not 
deign  to  mention.  Yet  on  two  grounds,  as  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  sway  of  Roman  civilization,  and  as  a  signal  political 
experiment,  it  came  legitimately  within  the  limits  of  his  survey. 
Of  all  "  remembrances  of  the  Empire,"  this  was  surely  the  most 
remarkable. 

^lameiit;,  La  Papaut^  et  rRmpire,  214.  f  ^^^7  Roman  Empire,  99. 
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In  thus  serving  as  the  earliest  centers  for  the  diffusion  of 
Roman  law,  the  communes  powerfully  contributed  also  to  the 
distinctive  political  tendency  of  modem  times.  We  make  a 
great  mistake  when  we  limit  the  political  influence  of  the  Jus- 
tinian code  to  the  mere  modification  of  Feudal  monarchy.  Its 
power  was  fer  more  deeply  shown  than  in  that  direct  result 
Years  ago,  in  those  lectures  which  have  but  just  begun  to  at- 
tract the  respect  that  they  deserve,  Mr.  John  Austin  called 
attention  to  the  degree  to  which  the  technical  language  of  the 
code  has  "tinctured  the  language  of  international  law  and 
morality ;"  *  and  no  reader  of  Mr.  Maine  will  need  to  be  re- 
minded with  what  elegance,  acting  upon  this  hint,  he  has 
traced  the  hypothesis  of  a  law  of  nature  from  its  origin  in  the 
Pretorian  Edict  down  to  the  time  when  the  juridical  axiom  of 
Ulpian  was  made  the  preamble  of  American  liberty.  For  the 
code  was  not  simply  a  body  of  positive  enactments  ;  it  was 
also  a  vast  repository  of  legal  principles,  and  the  sway  of  ab- 
stract jural  conceptions  has  proved  in  the  end  more  wide  spread 
and  lasting  than  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunals.  Mr.  Maine  does 
not,  however,  notice  the  important  support  given  by  the  com- 
munes to  this  revival  of  the  idea  of  natural  right  He  only  men- 
tions the  celebrated  ordinance  of  Louis  Hutin,  enfranchising 
the  royal  serfe  on  the  ground  that  by  the  law  of  nature  every  one 
must  be  bom  free.  But  more  than  a  century  before,  an  Italian 
town,  Pistoia,  had  etaancipated  its  serfs  on  the  ground  of  natu- 
ral right f  an  example  followed  fifty  years  later  by  Bologna,  in 
what  deserves  to  be  considered  the  first  grand  act  of  emancipa- 
tion of  modem  times.  More  than  one  Italian  city  entered  upon 
the  path  thus  opened.  Thus  began  a  movement  more  signifi- 
cant in  the  history  of  modem  civilization  than  any  modifica- 
tions of  administrative  forms ;  a  veritable  revolution, — since  an 
idea  marched  in  the  van. 

We  do  not  forget  that  M.  Guizot  expressly  disclaims  any 
purpose  of  tracing  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  professes  to  limit 
his  study  simply  to  external  facts,  the  modificatiohs  of  the  so- 
cial state.  But  did  his  plan  admit  of  such  a  limitation  ?  In 
the  history  of  civilization  can  the  outer  and  the  inner  phases  of 
development  be  thus  distinguished  ?  can  the  external  fact  be 

*  Study  of  Jurisprudence.    Aiistin'B  Works,  iii,  359. 
f  Yon  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Huhenstanfen,  y,  139. 
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understood,  in  its  origin  and  essence,  without  some  reference  to 
the  iDternal  and  spiritual  principle,  of  which  in  almost  every 
case  it  is  the  direct  embodiment  ?  Can,  for  e^^ampl^,  the  Mediae- 
val Church  be  comprehended  apart  from  the  dogmas  of  Latin 
Christianity,  or  the  Feudal  system  apart  from  the  refined  dis- 
tinctioDs  of  Roman  law  ?  Does  not  modern  history  lack  some 
of  its  essential  links  if  we  leave  out  of  account  these  silent  but 
far-reaching  influences  ?  Can  we  account  for  the  rise  of  mod- 
em Monarchy,  or  for  the  rise  of  modem  Democracy,  without- 
recognizing  the  sovereign  presence  of  ideas  ?  Can  we  fathom  any 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  modem  age  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on 
external  facts  alone?  We  can  only  conjecture  what  would  be 
M.  Guizot's  answer  to  these  questions ;  but  from  expressions  in 
several  of  his  later  writings  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  career  have  not  been  without 
influence  upon  his  views.  In  the  preface  to  a  work  published 
while  the  impressions  of  1848  were  still  fresh  upon  his  mind, 
he  confesses  to  a  doubt  whether  constitutional  monarchy  and 
representative  govemment  were  the  sole  recipe  for  the  iUs 
under  which  society  was  suffering  ;*  and  in  the  Memoirs  written 
after  he  had  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  two  dynasties,  and  seen 
a  democratic  republic  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  expressing  the 
mature  reflections  of  the  illustrious  scholar  and  statesman,  we 
find  a  striking  admission  that  the  mighty  impulses  of  modem 
life  involve  deeper  questions  than  those  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  f  Perhaps  had  M.  Guizot  revised 
his  lectures,  the  modifications  might  have  been  more  important 
than  he  seems  disposed  to  admit 

In  the  observations  which  we  have  ventured  to  offer,  we  have 
only  partially  explored  a  field  which  invites  far  more  thorough 
and  far  more  extensive  examination.  On  other  points  than 
those  which  the  limits  of  this  Article  allow  us  to  consider,  the 
opinions  of  M.  Guizot  are  open  to  objection.  Much  might  be 
said  respecting  his  treatment  of  the  two  remaining  elements*  of 
European  civilization,  the  Christian  and  the  Germanic,  but  we 
abstain  from  a  portion  of  the  subject  which  has  already  been 
discussed  with  mach  ability  by  Dr.  Woolsey  in  this  Ileview.:^ 

*Hi8t  du  Gov.  Rep.,  Pref.  iv.  t  Memoirs,  i,  164. 

}  New  Englauder,  April,  1861,  October,  1861. 
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Article  IL— THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  ESSEN- 
TIA IN  A  XJNTVERSrrY. 

The  occasion  determines  my  subject*  I  have  only  to  utter 
the  thought  which  this  transaction  expresses :  The  Theological 
Department  is  essential  in  a  University. 

Various  lines  of  thought  here  solicit  attention. 

Since  religion  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  is  the 
most  important  agency  in  human  culture,  it  is  essential  that  the 
best  practical  training  be  provided  for  its  teachers,  that  they 
may  be  wise,  earnest,  and  efficient  in  their  Christian  work ;  and 
that,  enriched  with  piety  and  culture,  they  may  quicken  in  our 
hard-working,  care-worn  people  the  aspirations  and  endeavors 
of  the  higher  and  immortal  part,  and  elicit  fix)m  the  prosaic 
affairs  of  ordinary  existence  the  light  and  beauty  of  spiritual 
life ;  like  the  bee,  which,  in  the  words  of  Swift,  *'  visits  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field  and  the  garden ....  and  by  an  universal 
search,  much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things, 

brings  home  honey  and  wax, thus  furnishing  mankind 

with  the  two  noblest  things,  sweetness  and  light" 

It  is  important  also  to  consider  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
theological  department  and  the  university.  This  department  is 
not,  indeed,  intended  to  provide  direct  religious  influence  for 
the  other  schools.  Every  school  is  responsible  to  provide  an 
education  healthy  in  its  religious  influence  and  reverential  in 
its  spirit  The  theological  department  does  not  obtrude  its 
teaching  or  its  exhortation  on  the  others.  But  as  a  center  of 
religious  thought  and  Christian  faith  within  the  university,  as 
the  recognition  by  the  university  of  religion  as  ftindamental  in 
human  character  and  of  theology  as  indispensable  in  human 
thought,  as  the  voice  of  the  university  declaring  Christian  faith 
to  be  in  harmony  with  all  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 

*  This  Article  is  the  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  by  Prof.  Sahuel  HabbiBi  at 
his  iuduction  to  the  Dwight  Professorship  of  Theology  in  tiie  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  Oollege,  Oct  10,  1871. 
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to  be  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  circle  of  knowledge, 
the  religions  influence  of  the  depaalment  on  the  university 
itself,  though  silent  and  unobtrusive,  is  constant  and  powerful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  university  on  the 
theological  department  is  important  and  beneficent  The  oppor- 
tunities here  generously  afforded  to  the  theological  students  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  university  and  otherwise  to  be  recipi- 
ents of  its  instructions  are  gratefully  appreciated  And  the 
atmosphere  of  scientific  and  literary  culture,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent lives,  is  constantly  refining,  enlarging,  and  liberalizing  hinL 

Besides  these,  and  not  the  least  of  the  considerations  inviting 
attention,  is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  departments  in 
making  men  engaged  in  various  lines  of  investigation  acquaint- 
ed and  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  each  other, 
and  thus  contributing  to  bring  to  an  end  the  jealousy  between 
the  students  of  science  and  of  religion  which  arises  largely  from 
mutual  ignorance. 

But  time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  out  these  lines  of 
thought  I  confine  myself  to  a  single  proposition :  The  depart- 
ment of  theology  is  essential  in  a  university,  because  theology 
is  a  legitimate  sphere  of  knowledge  and  essential  to  complete 
the  circle  of  intelligence. 

Uneasy  relations  have  always  existed  between  theology  and 
natural  science.  Theologians  have  been  wont  to  exhibit  fear- 
ful apprehensions  lest  discoveries  in  natural  science  should 
undermine  religious  belief;  as  if  there  were  danger  that  the 
credit  of  the  Author  of  Nature  would  not  endure  a  close  scru- 
tiny of  His  works.  In  an  ancient  writing,  by  some  attributed  to 
Origen,  such  a  jealousy  was  expressed  as  to  the  scientific 
researches  of  the  astronomer  Ptolemy:  "Who  will  not  be 
amazed  at  the  thought  and  care  spent  on  these  calculations  ? 
This  Ptolemy,  who  has  so  closely  studied  these  things,  is  not 
altogether  a  useless  person.  I  am  only  grieved  that,  being  of 
recent  times,  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  giants,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  these  measurements,  thought  that  the  heav- 
ens were  near  us,  and  endeavored  to  build  a  tower  to  reach 
tiezn.  If  Ptolemy  had  been  there  to  instruct  them,  they  would 
not  have  labored  in  vain.     Oh,  idle  knowledge,  that  puffs  up 
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the  soul  I  Oh,  faithless  faith,  that  is  no  faith !  That  Ptolemy 
should  be  thought  *  the  wisest  of  men '  by  those  who  cultivate 
this  kind  of  knowledge  I "  In  the  eighth  century,  Virgilius, 
Bishop)  of  Salzburg  in  Bavaria,  was  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication for  teaching  the  existence  of  antipodes.  Zachary  the 
Pope  wrote  to  Bishop  Bonifece  respecting  him :  "  As  to  the  per- 
verse and  wicked  doctrine  which  against  God  and  his  own  soul 
he  has  advanced,  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  he  declares  that 
there  is  another  world  and  other  inhabitants  beneath  the  earth, 
then  call  a  council,  deprive  him  of  his  sacerdotal  honor,  and 
excommunicate  him  from  the  church." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  students  of  science  sometimes  put 
themselves  in  sharp  antagonism  to  theology.  Comte  teaches 
that  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena.  He  further  denied 
that  man  can  have  any  scientific  knowledge  of  his  own  mental 
operations  through  his  own  consciousness,  and  taught  that 
human  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena  observed  by  the 
senses,  with  their  classification  by  resemblances  and  coordina- 
tion by  their  uniform  sequences.  The  most  distinguished  teach- 
ers of  the  so-called  positive  science  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land repudiate  Comte  as  its  exponent  But  if  science,  misled, 
declares  itself  incompatible  with  theology,  this  sweeping  con- 
clusion of  Comte  is  the  conclusion  which  it  must  accept  and 
defend.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground.  It  must  deny  that 
both  theology  and  philosophy  are  legitimate  subjects  of  inves- 
tigation. Although  the  most  profound  thought  of  the  ages  has 
been  expended  on  these  subjects,  it  must  insist  these  were  but 
transitory  phases  of  human  thought,  through  which  the  mind 
of  the  race  must  necessarily  pass  in  its  progress  to  positive  sci- 
ence ;  that  therefore  educated  minds  and  institutions  of  educa- 
tion have  no  concern  whatever  with  t*hese  subjects,  not  even  to 
oppose  them,  since,  with  the  inevitable  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  they  must  be  lefl  behind  and  sink  forever  below  the  hori- 
zon of  thought 

History  thus  far  has  proved  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  jealousy  of  theology  and  science.  Science  has  in  repeated 
instances  seemed  opposed  to  Christian  truth ;  but  further  dis- 
covery or  more  correct  reasoning  has  removed  the  antagonism, 
and  gained  from  science  in  that  very  particular  a  confirmation  of 
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religious  tnith.  It  is  time  this  jealousy  should  cease,  and  that 
all  believers  in  Christianity  and  all  students  of  science  unite 
with  the  fether  of  modem  philosophy  in  the  reverential  medi- 
tation :  "  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  Thy  Scrip- 
tures much  more.  I  have  sought  Thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and 
gardens,  but  I  have  found  Thee  in  Thy  temples."  "Let  no 
man  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety  or  an  ill-applied  modera- 
tion, think  or  maintain  that  a  man  can  search  too  far  or  be  too 
well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word  or  the  book  of  God's 
works,  divinity  or  philosophy,  but  rather  let  men  endeavor  an 
endless  progress  or  proficiency  in  both ; — only  let  men  beware 
that  they  apply  both  to  charity  and  not  to  swelling ;  and,  again, 
that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learnings 
together." 

L  In  support  of  my  proposition  I  say,  first,  that  the  seem- 
ing antagonism  of  natural  science  and  theology  disappears,  if 
we  observe  Lord  Bacon's  caution,  just  cited,  that  we  "do  not 
unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  together."  This 
would  appear  if  we  distinguish  three  spheres  of  knowledge  by 
its  objects,  nature,  man,  and  God.  But  we  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  subject  in  this  comparatively  crude  classification. 
What  I  affirm  is  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  essential  to  com- 
plete our  intelligence  respecting  any  one  object  We  cannot 
complete  our  intelligence  respecting  nature  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  God;  and  we  cannot  complete  the  circle  of  intelli- 
gence respecting  man  without  the  knowledge  of  God.  What- 
ever is  the  particular  object  of  study,  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
necessary  to  complete  our  intelligence  respecting  it 

This  explanation  being  kept  in  mind,  we  may  distinguish 
three  "  learnings,"  science,  philosophy,  and  theology.  We  can- 
not complete  the  circle  of  intelligence  respecting  any  object  till 
we  know  it  in  the  light  of  science,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
A  clear  apprehension  of  the  distinctness  of  these  three  is  neces- 
sary to  show  their  harmony.  This  distinct  apprehension  let  us 
tij  to  attain. 

We  first  observe  facts  presented  to  us  by  the  senses  and  our 
own  consciousness,  or  learned  from  the  well  attested  observa- 
tions of  others.     These  observed  facts  we  classify  according  to 
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their  resemblance  and  coordinate  according  to  their  uniform 
sequences.  When  a  uniform  sequence  is  established  by  unva- 
rying observation,  we  call  it  a  law  of  nature  and  rest  on  it  the 
prevision  and  prediction  of  phenomena.  This  we  call  science, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  positive  science. 

But  the  sphere  of  human  intelligence  outreaches  the  sphere 
of  science  and  encompasses  it  Science  acknowledges,  in  the 
words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  "  there  must  exist  some  princi- 
ple which,  as  being  the  basis  of  science,  cannot  be  explained 
by  scienca"  The  roots  of  intelligence  strike  deep  and  wide 
into  the  unseen;  far  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  spreads  its 
branches,  leafy  and  fruitful,  in  the  light  of  day,  so  far  must  it 
spread  its  roots  in  the  unseen.  Or,  to  use  a  different  illustra- 
tion, that  which  is  held  in  the  cup  cannot  at  the  same  time  con- 
tain the  cup.  In  the  observations  and  coordinations  of  science 
itself,  the  observer  necessarily  comes  in  sight  of  a  reality  trans- 
cending and  encompassing  the  phenomena  of  science,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  science  must  acknowledge,  but  which  science  by 
its  processes  cannot  fathom  and  comprehend — a  sphere  of  intel- 
ligence encompassing  science  as  the  sea  encompasses  the  land. 
Travel  within  the  sphere  of  science  in  whatevej:  direction  you 
will,  sooner  or  later  you  come  in  sight  of  that  all-comprehend- 
ing ocean. 

"  So  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Oar  souls  catch  sight  of  the  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
A.nd  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  sliore, 
And  hear  the  mijshty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

It  is  inherent  in  rationality  that  the  mind  must  push  its  inqui- 
ries into  the  sphere  of  intelligence  beyond  the  observation  of 
phenomena.  The  child  asks:  "What  did  that?"  and  when 
answered,  asks  again :  "What  for?" — the  two  great  questions 
pertaining  to  the  eflScient  and  final  cause.  God  has  made  the 
human  mind  thus,  that  by  the  necessity  of  its  rationality,  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole,  it  may  turn  to  Him,  the  first  cause  and 
final  end,  of  Whom  and  for  Whom  are  all  things.  The  mind 
finds  in  its  own  rationality  principles  regulating  all  its  think- 
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ing,  by  wbicli  it  knows  not  only  what  is  but  what  must  be,  and 
is  able  to  construct  systems  of  necessary  truth,  like  geometry. 
It  finds,  as  constituent  elements  of  its  own  rationality,  princi- 
ples of  truth  by  which  it  distinguishes  between  the  rational 
and  the  absurd,  the  law  of  action  by  which  it  distinguishes 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  ideals  of  perfection  by 
which  it  distinguishes  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly,  the  perfect 
from  the  imperfect  It  must  bring  all  observed  facts  within  its 
own  rational  intelligence,  to  interpret  them  to  the  reason  in 
their  rational  ground,  law,  and  end.  This  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge we  call  philosophy.  Whewell  published  a  work  entitled, 
**  The  Philosophy  of  the  Natural  Sciencea"  Every  science  has 
a  philosophy,  by  which  the  mind  determines  the  rationale  of 
the  facts,  and  without  which  science  can  neither  justify  its  own 
laws  nor  grasp  the  significance  of  its  own  facta  In  science 
man  is  the  observer,  in  philosophy  he  is  the  interpreter  of 
nature.  The  necessity  of  asking  the  questions  of  philosophy 
is  inherent  in  rationality. 

But  philosophy  leads  to  God.  That  which  is  comprehended 
must  always  be  compassed  by  that  which  is  not  comprehended 
by  it  Philosophy  can  interpret  science  and  give  the  rationale 
of  its  phenomena ;  but  it  cannot  interpret  and  comprehend 
itself  Like  science,  it  must  rest  on  a  principle  which,  as  the 
basis  of  philosophy,  philosophy  cannot  comprehend  That 
principle  is  the  existence  of  God.  Here  the  intellect  reaches 
the  utmost  bound  of  thought  and  rests  in  absolute  repose.  We 
cannot  comprehend  God,  because  by  the  knowledge  of  Him  we 
comprehend  all  that  is ;  and  that  by  which  all  else  is  compre- 
hended must  itself  forever  transcend  comprehension.  The  real- 
ity of  His  being  is  assured ;  because  without  it  science  is  mean- 
ingless, philosophy  is  impossible,  and  knowledge  vanishes  like 
a  dream.  His  absolute  rationality,  power,  and  love  are  assured, 
because  these  are  the  positive  ideas  respecting  God,  by  which 
we  find  the  unity,  the  significance,  and  the  reality  of  all  that  is. 
But  while  our  knowledge  of  Him  is  positive,  it  is  limited ;  our 
minds  cannot  grasp  and  compass  Him,  .for  He  is  that  which 
compasses  alL 

Comte  insists  that  the  efficient  cause  must  be  excluded  from 
scientific  inquiry,  because  if  once  admitted,  the  whole  of  theol- 
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ogy  must  be  admitted  with  it  We  may  go  farther :  once  admit 
the  legitimacy  in  any  particular  of  that  line  of  thought  which 
I  have  designated  as  philosophy,  and  you  must  admit  the  whole 
of  theology.  And  this  is  only  saying  that  theology  is  inevita- 
ble, if  it  is  legitimate  for  man  to  ask  for  the  ratumale  of  phe- 
nomena, to  ask  whence  they  are  and  for  what  rational  end  they 
exist,  to  study  them  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  truth, 
whereby  he  distinguishes  the  rational  from  the  absurd,  in  the 
light  of  the  law  of  right  and  the  ideals  of  perfection.  And 
this  is  only  saying  that  if,  in  addition  to  his  senses,  man  is 
endowed  with  rationality,  then  there  must  be  a  God. 

Here  then  is  the  third  kind  of  **  learning,"  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Rationality  conducts  us  into  the  presence  of  him,  the 
supreme  and  absolute  Reason,  the  eternal  Source  of  all  that  is, 
the  First  and  the  Last — ^the  first  of  beings,  the  last  object 
reached  in  thought,  the  resting  place  of  the  intellect  not  less 
than  of  the  heart  Thought  cannot  comprehend  God ;  but  by 
Him  it  comprehends  the  universe — ^reason  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate; almighty  power  obedient  to  the  supreme  reason,  ever- 
more expressing  the  thoughts  of  perfect  wisdom  in  the  acts  of 
perfect  love; — ^rationality  ultimate,  all-pervading,  all -controll- 
ing, expressing  itself  in  all  created  things.  God  is  the  greatest 
of  mysteries  and  the  solution  of  all  other  mysteries — ^the  dark- 
ness and  clouds  about  His  throne  are  gathered  from  the  face  of 
the  created  universe,  leaving  it  in  light  Deny  God,  and  the 
darkness  and  clouds  about  His  thi-one  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  universe. 

If  we  clearly  apprehend  these  three  departments  of  thought 
in  their  distinctness,  we  « shall  see  that  there  is  no  conflict 
bptween  them,  and  that  no  one  of  them  can  exclude  another  or 
be  indifferent  to  it  It  is  only  when  one  of  them  claims  to 
occupy  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  to  be  the  whole  of 
knowledge,  that  antagonism  appears.  Science,  it  is  said,  does 
not  reveal  God.  She  searches  the  heavens  with  the  telescope, 
and  determines  the  position,  magnitude,  and  motions  of  suns 
and  planets ;  but  God  never  passes  over  the  field  of  view.  With 
the  microscope  she  explores  what  the  unaided  senses  cannot 
perceive,  and  classifies  and  describes  the  creatures  of  its  peo- 
pled worlds;  but  with  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  microscope 
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she  does  not  find  God.  In  the  laboratory  she  analyzes  bodies 
into  their  elements,  and  detects  and  measures  the  subtlest  agents ; 
but  she  does  not  find  God.  "  The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me ; 
and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.''  But  this  is  only  because 
God  is  not  a  phenomenon,  to  be  arranged  in  the  classifications 
of  science  and  coordinated  in  her  sequences.  Bational  intelli- 
gence outreaches  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  and  human  knowl- 
edge is  broader  than  the  classifications  and  coordinations  of  sci- 
enca  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  It  is  high  as 
heaven  ;^  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst 
thou  know?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth  and 
broader  than  the  sea.*'  It  is  only  when  science  denies  this,  and 
insists  that  the  limits  of  her  investigations  are  the  limits  of  all 
knowledge,  that  it  can  be  in  antagonism  to  theology.  When 
she  says,  "  Because  I  do  not  find  God  with  the  telescope,  the 
microscope,  or  the  alembic,  therefore  there  is  no  God,"  she 
attempts  a  violent  suppression  of  human  knowledge  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  possibilities  of  intelligence,  and  puts  herself  in^ 
revolt  against  rationality  itsel£ 

IL  It  is  not  suflScient,  however,  to  say  that  these  three  depart- 
ments of  thought  are  not  in  conflict  They  are  reciprocally 
supplemental  and  necessary. 

Philosophy  must  use  the  facts  certified  by  science ;  other- 
wise its  deduetions  are  void  of  contents  and  reality ;  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  scientific  spirit  and  methods  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  sobriety  of  its  reasonings.  Without  these,  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  more  vigorous 
than  elegant,  we  are  "  deluded  with  ragged  notions  and  brabble- 
ments,  and  dragged  to  an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  bram- 
bles." 

Theology  finds  in  every  discovery  of  science  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  science  cannot  complete  itself  as  science, 
nor  verify  its  own  laws,  nor  interpret  its  own  phenomena  with- 
out accepting  the  aid  of  philosophy,  and  accepting  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  thought  which  make  theology  inevitable 
and  trustworthy.  Without  it  science  loses  its  significance  and 
reality  drops  out  from  human  knowledge. 
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Knowledge  consists  in  grasping  reality  in  intelligence.  It  is 
a  translation  of  reality  into  thought.  If  I  understand  a  steam- 
engine,  I  read  in  it  the  thought  of  its  inventor.  The  steam- 
engine  is  the  thought  of  its  inventor  expressed  in  iron.  Pre- 
cisely so  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  reading  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  nature.  Kepler  exclaimed,  "  Oh  God,  I  read  thy 
thoughts  after  thee !"  This  is  what  we  are  always  doing  in  the 
study  of  nature ;  we  are  reading  God's  thoughts  after  Him* 
But  whatever  is  the  expression  of  thought  must  first  have 
existed  in  thought  The  steam-engine  was  a  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  before  it  was  that  thought  expressed  in 
iron.  The  very  possibility  of  reading  thought  in  nature  implies 
that  nature  is  the  expression  and  product  of  thought,  and 
existed  as  a  thought  in  the  mind  that  planned  it,  before  it 
existed  as  the  same  thought  expressed  in  worlds  and  systems. 
Intelligence,  antecedent  to  phenomena  and  expressed  in  them, 
must  be  acknowledged  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  sci- 
••ence.  The  laws  of  science  are  the  thoughts  which  facts  express. 
We  read  thought  in  the  face  of  physical  phenomena,  as  a  child 
reads  thought  in  the  face  of  its  mother,  interpreting  her  smiles 
and  frowns.  Knowledge  being  the  apprehension  of  thought  in 
phenomena,  the  three  departments  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
theology  are  necessary  to  its  completeness ;  and  no  one  of  them 
can  be  complete  knowledge  without  the  other. 

I  may  illustrate  by  the  study  of  a  book.  We  would  read 
Homer's  Hiad.  The  first  step  must  be  to  learn  the  letters  and 
the  order  of  their  grouping  in  words.  We  accordingly  pro- 
ceed to  examine  them  with  scientific  scrutiny;  we  arrange 
them  in  classes  according  to  resemblances,  and  observe  their 
uniform  sequences  in  words.  This  is  the  science  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  in  the  book.  But  after  all  this  study,  we 
know  only  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  book  in  their  classes 
and  uniform  sequences ;  that  is,  the  letters  and  words.  We  do 
not  understand  the  book  till  we  discover  the  thought  which 
these  letters  and  words  express,  and  apprehend  the  whole  in  its 
unity  and  design  as  an  epic  poem.  This  part  of  our  study  of 
the  Iliad  is  analogous  to  philosophy  in  the  study  of  nature  and 
of  man.  But  when  we  read  the  thought  of  this  great  epic,  we 
know  that  it  iff  the  thought  of  an  intelligent  being  who  was  its 
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author,  and  who  has  expressed  his  thought  in  these  symbols. 
This  corresponds  to  theology.  The  study  of  the  letters  is  the 
first  department  of  knowledge  respecting  the  book,  indispensa- 
ble to  any  knowledge  of  it ;  without  this  all  attempts  to  read 
its  meaning  would  be  vain.  But  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
say  that  this  is  the  only  sphere  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
book.  So  in  the  study  of  nature,  the  observation,  classifica- 
tion, and  cooi-dination  of  phenomena,  which  we  call  science,  is 
the  learning  of  the  letters  and  of  spelling,  classifying  the  letters 
by  resemblances  and  coordinating  them  in  words.  But  this 
gives  no  more  a  real  knowledge  of  nature  than  the  knowledge 
of  the  letters  and  of  spelling  gives  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  book.  So  difficult  is  the  task  of  learning  to  read,  that  we 
do  not  wonder  that  the  attention  of  children  is  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  letters,  and  that  their  first  reading  is  mechanical, 
without  taking  the  sense.  And  so  vast  is  the  book  of  nature, 
and  so  slow  and  laborious  the  process  of  learning  to  read  it,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  scientific  observers  should  stick  for  a  time 
in  the  letter,  and  read  mechanically  without  taking  the  sense. 
But  maturer  knowledge  and  further  mental  growth  will  carry 
them  beyond  this  childish  defect  and  n[iake  them  interpreters  of 
Datura 

I  will  use  another  illustration.  Science  teaches  that  all  think- 
ing, volition,  and  emotion  involve  molecular  action  of  the  brain. 
Suppose  some  instrument  invented  by  which  you  can  look 
through  the  skull  and  observe  the  molecular  action  of  the 
brain.  You  find  some  Shakespeare  composing  Macbeth,  some 
Newton  writing  the  Principia,  some  Paul  glowing  with  the  love 
which  counts  all  things  but  loss  that  he  may  accomplish  his 
work  of  bringing  men  to  Christ ;  and  you  make  an  exact  chart 
in  each  case  of  the  coarse  or  orbit  of  every  moving  molecule. 
You  have  an  exact  copy  of  the  action  of  the  brain ;  but  it  bears 
not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it ; 
not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  imaginative  creation  of 
Macbeth,  the  mathematical  demonstrations  of  the  Principia,  the 
glowing,  self-sacrificing  love  of  PauL  You  have  the  observed 
phenomena,  but  you  have  entirely  missed  their  significanca 

Suppose,  now,  an  infinitesimal  inhabitant  of  the  brain,  to 
whom  the  brain  is  the  whole  known  universe,  and  to  whom  the 
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motion  of  its  molecules  is  relatively  as  great  as  to  us  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  Suppose  this  infinitesimal  being  pro- 
vides himself  with  telescope  and  microscope  and  observes  all 
these  motions  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  classifies  them 
by  resemblances  and  coordinates  them  in  their  uniform  sequen- 
ces. Now  he  claims  that  be  has  created  a  science  of  the  uni- 
verse— ^this  brain  in  which  he  lives  being  to  him  the  universe — 
and  yet  the  thought,  the  volition,  the  emotion  which  cause 
these  movements  and  express  themselves  therein,  he  entirely 
misses,  and  of  the  intelligent  being,  whose  thought,  volition,  and 
emotion  the  action  of  the  brain  expresses,  he  has  no  knowledge. 
How  plain  that  this  infinitesimal  being  deludes  himself  with 
the  mere  show  of  knowledge,  while  he  misses  its  reality.  And 
yet  it  is  no  more  a  mere  show  of  knowledge  without  reality 
than  is  the  science  of  the  natural  universe,  which  confines  itself 
to  the  resemblances  and  sequences  of  phenomena,  with  no 
apprehension  of  the  thought  which  the  phenomena  express,  nor 
of  the  supreme  intelligence  in  whom  the  thought  originates. 

The  truth  is,  science  is  not  advanced  by  the  mere  observa- 
tion of  facta  A  discovery  which  enlarges  science,  while  it  pre- 
supposes the  observation  of  flEu^ts,  is  not  itself  the  observation 
of  a  new  fact,  but  the  discovery  of  a  principle  by  which  facts 
already  known  are  coordinated,  and  their  law  and  significance 
declared.  Such  was  Newton's  discovery  that  the  law  of  grav- 
ity pervades  the  solar  system.  Such  was  Kepler's  determina- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  Mars ;  not  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact,  but 
the  determination  of  the  mathematical  idea  which  brought  the 
j(acts  already  known  into  unity.  Facts  are  not  science  till  they 
are  brought  into  unity  and  interpreted  by  a  principle.  The 
fisMJts  of  meteorology  lie  in  innumerable  tables  of  observations, 
mostly  useless  as  yet  Presently  some  one  will  strike  the  mas- 
ter principle  which  will  bring  them  into  order  and  reveal  their 
significance.  Facts  are  but  rubbish  till  the  Orphic  music  of  a 
master  thought  causes  the  stones  to  move  &om  the  heaps  and 
range  themselves  in  the  beauty  and  massiveness  of  a  temple. 

Rational  principles  are  void  without  observed  facts ;  observed 
facts  are  meaningless  without  rational  principles.  Facts  may 
be  compared  to  the  rounds  of  a  ladder ;  principles  to  its  sidea 
Facts  dissociated  from  a  principle  are  like  the  rounds  lying  in 
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a  lieap  here,  while  the  sides  lie  useless  there.  But  when  the 
rounds  are  placed  in  the  sides,  we  have  a  ladder  by  which  to 
scale  the  heavena 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  is  set 
forth  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  simile  of  the  spider,  ant,  and  bee — 
"Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences  have  been  either  empi- 
ncs  or  dogmatical.  The  former,  like  ants,  only  heap  and  use 
their  store ;  the  latter,  like  spiders,  spin  out  of  themselves  their 
web.  The  bee,  a  mean  between  the  two,  extracts  matter  from 
the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but  elaborates  and  fash- 
ions it  by  her  own  efforts.  The  true  labor  of  philosophy  resem- 
bles hers ;  for  it  neither  relies  entirely  nor  principally  on  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  memory  the  matter 
afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural  history  and  mechanics 
in  their  raw  state,  but  changes  and  elaborates  them  in  the  under- 
standing. We  have  good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from 
a  closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  faculties  (the  experimental 
and  the  rational)  than  has  yet  been  attempted.'*  And  thi^^  inter- 
pretation of  facts  by  philosophical  principles,  this  rooting  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  seen  in  the  unseen,  the  most  profound  thinkers 
on  science  in  our  own  day  explicitly  acknowledge.  Mill  and 
Lewes  are  examples.  And,  although  the  better  to  mark  the 
distinction,  I  have  called  the  observation,  classification,  and 
coordination  of  &ct8,  science,  and  the  interpretation  of  facts  by 
rational  principles,  philosophy,  yet  science,  as  it  is  taught  by  its 
master-minds,  is  not  confined  within  these  limits.  Indeed  a 
man  cannot  repress  the  questions  of  philosophy,  if  he  would ; 
for  the  necessity  of  asking  these  questions  and  of  using  the 
principles  and  methods  of  philosophy  in  answering  them,  is 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of  a  rational  being.  Therefore, 
however  carefully  a  student  of  science  may  aim  to  exclude 
them,  they  continually  appear,  even  in  science  itself 

It  is  the  boast  of  science  that  it  rests  on  the  induction  of 
fiicts.  But  induction  is  not  a  mere  heaping  up  of  facts ;  it  is 
reasoning  in  view  of  fiacts  from  a  principle  which  carries  the 
conclusion  beyond  observation  and  makes  it  universal.  All 
induction  rests  on  the  metaphysical  principle  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature — a  principle  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  obser- 
vation is  incompetent  to  establish.     This  principle,  rightly  inter- 
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preted,  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  reason  knows  itself  as  a 
law  to  all  things,  and  expects  to  find  the  order  and  law  of 
rationality  everywhere.  Positivism  rejects  the  diflference 
between  the  rational  and  the  absurd,  and  undertakes  to  explain 
geometry  and  all  necessary  knowledge  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tions accidentally  cohering  through  some  mucilaginous  princi- 
ple of  association.  But  it  undermines  the  very  process  of 
induction  by  which  it  would  establish  its  own  destructive  con- 
clusion.   It  is  the  desperate  effort  of  rationality  to  devour  itself. 

And  because  the  mind  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  inherent 
rationality,  we  find  science  ireely  using  metaphysical  principles 
and  establishing  scientific  doctrines  on  them.  The  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  and  correlation  of  force  is  purely, metaphysi- 
cal It  is  the  rational  principle  of  the  efficient  cause  stated  in 
a  scientific  form.  It  declares  the  existence  of  an  ether,  which 
eludes  the  senses  and  has  never  been  observed  It  distin- 
guishes force  from  matter,  while  repudiating,  as  not  legitimate 
to  science,  the  questions  what  matter  is  and  wherein  it  differs 
from  force.  Finally,  Herbert  Spencer  accepts  the  conclusion, 
inevitable  if  we  once  start  on  this  line  of  thought,  that  there  is 
an  absolute,  underived,  persistent  force,  and  that  "  the  axiom- 
atic truths  of  physical  science  unavoidably  postulate  Absolute 
Being  as  their  common  basis."  Thus  the  last  word  of  science 
is  the  first  word  of  theology. 

We  also  find,  when  men  profess  to  confine  themselves  rigor- 
ously to  science,  that  they  are  incapable  of  resting  in  the  obser- 
vation of  phenomena,  but  are  reaching  beyond  to  grasp  the 
thought  which  the  phenomena  express  and  by  which  they  can 
be  interpreted  and  harmonized.  Hence  the  various  cosmogo- 
nies of  geology ;  hence  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
species  and  a  theory  thereon  immeasurably  outreaching  the 
b>asis  of  facts ;  hence  in  the  history  of  science  marvelous  exam- 
ples of  wide  theories  on  the  slenderest  basis  of  fact — ^the 
inverted  pyramid  resting  on  a  point  and  spreading  upwards  and 
outwards  to  any  extent 

The  natural  sciences,  therefore,  are  not  independent  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  but  are  at  once  embraced  and  upheld  by 
them,  as  ships  by  the  ocean.  The  whole  history  of  science 
shows  that  it  cannot  complete  itself  as  science  nor  verify  its 
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owft  laws  without  their  aid.     In  the  very  process  of  classifying 
and  coordinating  bets,  science  acknowledges  as  certain  and  ver- 
ifiable that  every  thing  acts  according  to  the  law  of  its  being. 
Bntif  ao,  then  science  recognizes  thought  in  every  phenomenon ; 
and  not  merely  thought  as  of  an  observer  who  says,  ''this  is/' 
but  thought  which  is  a  law  of  being,  therefore  antecedent  to 
the  phenomenon,  imperative  on  it  and  prescribing  its  action. 
But  this  is  admitting  rationality  as  underlying  all  phenomena ; 
it  is  admitting  the  distinction  between  the  rational  and  absurd 
as  pervading  all  the  domain  of  observation ;  it  is  admitting  that 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  rationality  are  the  matrices  in  which 
all  things  are  cast,  the  archetypes  of  which  all  things  are  types ; 
it  is  admitting  that  in  our  investigations  of  nature  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  rational  order  and  law,  and 
in  making  that  assumption  the  basis  of  induction.     But  if  the 
universe  is  thus  pervaded  by  rationality,  if  all  things  have  been 
cast  in  the  mold  of  rational  ideas  and  principles,  and  are  the 
expression  of  the  same,  then  we  are  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Ood,  the  supreme  and  absolute  reason ;  for  rationality  can- 
not exist  except  as  the  rationality  of  a  mind. 

Shelley  was  an  atheist  He  used  sometimes  defiantly  to  sign 
his  name,  "  Percy  B.  Shelley,  Atheist"  Yet  he  says  that  he 
loves  to  think  of  a  fine  intellectual  spirit  pervading  the  uni- 
versa  It  is  the  pathetic  cry  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind, 
imprisoned  in  the  negations  of  atheism,  yet  unable  to  repress  its 
own  rational  intuitions,  and  yearning  to  commune  in  nature 
with  a  fine  intellectual  spirit  like  its  own.  It  is  the  delicate 
spirit  Ariel,  imprisoned  by  a  malignant  witch  in  a  cleft-pine, 
and  writhing  to  escape  and  soar  in  its  native  empyrean. 

ni.  Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  subject  in  its  relation  to 
pure  intellect  There  is  an  argument  also  from  the  moral  and 
religious  side  of  man's  being. 

Matthew  Arnold  says,  ''  Religion  is  ethics  heightened,  enkin- 
dled, lit  up  by  feeling. .  .  .  Beligion  is  not  morality,  but  moral- 
ity touched  by  emotion."  If  so,  the  enthusiasm  of  every  patri- 
otic soldier  in  battle  is  religion.  Following  this  line  of  thought, 
he  propounds  and  vindicates  this  definition  of  God :  "  For  sci- 
ence, God  is  simply  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
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fulfill  the  law  of  their  being."  If  this  was  intended  only  to 
define  what  positive  science  in  its  strictest  limitation  may  pro- 
pound respecting  God,  the  definition  would  not  need  to  be  crit- 
icized. But  what  is  strange  is  that  he  seems  to  teach  that  even 
the  Bible  presents  no  higher  idea  of  GoA  The  most  which  he 
allows  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  recognize  in  God  is,  "  the 
enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 
This  is  positively  bewildering — ^that  Moses  in  the  mount  sup- 
posed himself  in  the  presence  of  ^'  the  stream  of  tendency  by 
which  all  things  fulfill  the  law  of  their  being; " — that  Paul,  in 
his  agonized  confessions  of  sin,  his  rapt  communion  with  God, 
his  enthusiastic  love  and  heroic  self-sacrifice,  was  thinking  only 
of  '^an  enduring  power,  not"  himself,  ^^  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness;" and  that  all  beyond  is  the  imagery  of  poetry  and 
the  extravagance  of  emotion. 

But  religion  is  more  than  morality  lit  up  with  emotion. 
What  is  morality  ?  Beason  knows  itself  as  a  law  to  action.  A 
rational  being  knows  himself  bound  to  act  reasonably.  The 
reason  thus  acknowledged  by  a  rational  being  as  the  law  of 
action  we  call  conscience,  or  the  practical  reason.  And  this 
side  of  man's  being  we  call  moral  Over  it  presides  the  sense 
of  duty.  The  law  which  it  recognizes  is  the  law  of  love — 
admitted  now  by  Comte,  Buckle,  and  the  thinkers  whom  they 
represent,  to  be  a  universal  law,  recognized  with  mote  or  less 
distinctness  in  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  all  civ- 
ilized racea  In  this  recognition  this  class  of  thinkers,  after 
long  controversy,  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Christian  Church.  In  religion  the  moral  law  is 
ackowledged  as  the  law  of  God,  and  the  sense  of  duty  is 
acknowledged  as  his  voice.  Beligion  is  morality  illuminated 
by  the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  vitalized  by  faith  in  His  love, 
glowing  ^ith  answering  love  to  Him,  and  alive  in  loving  and 
self-sacrificing  service  to  man.  Thus  quickening  the  moral 
being,  it  penetrates  with  its  light  and  warmth  the  whole  man,  it 
refines  the  intellect  to  delicacy  of  spiritual  discernment,  and 
kindles  the  soul  in  enthusiasm  for  ideal& 

Here  God  seems  to  come  into  immediate  communion  with 
the  soul,  to  reveal  Himself  within  the  consciousnesa  If  there 
is  a  step  in  the  alignment  fix)m  the  law  within  us  to  the  law 
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above  us,  from  the  spiritoal  necessities  of  onr  being  to  the  God 
who  meets  them,  it  is  a  step  scarcely  disoernible.  There  seems 
to  be  philosophy,  not  less  than  religion,  in  the  doctrine  of  God 
in  ns  the  hope  of  glory. 

As  a  fftct  men  do  not  believe  in  God  beeanse  they  have 
proved  His  existence,  but  because  the  moral  and  spiritual 
demands  of  their  being  cannot  be  met  without  EUm.  The 
moml  nature  when  awakened  turns  inevitably  to  Him.  In  the 
sense  of  sin,  we  look  to  Him  with  terror  or  trustfully  seek  His 
pardon ;  in  the  sense  of  weakness,  we  seek  His  strength ;  in 
perplexity,  we  seek  His  guidance ;  in  aspiration  for  a  better  life, 
we  seek  Him  as  the  perfect  One,  and  long  to  commune  with 
Him.  The  moral  ideas  cannot  find  their  significance  nor  the 
moral  nature  its  completmess  except  in  the  recognition  of  God. 
We  do  not  live  in  order  to  pray ;  we  pray  in  order  to  live. 
Prayer  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  moral  necessitiea  Volney 
prayed  audibly  and  earnestly  when  in  danger  of  shipwreck. 
This  is  not  singular;  nor  is  it  an  adequate  explanation  to  say 
that  he  was  frightened  It  is  simply  that  whatever  rouses  man's 
moral  nature  causes  him  to  turn  to  God,  in  Whom  alone  the 
moral  nature  finds  its  necessities  met,  its  significance  revealed, 
and  its  rest  attained. 

And  this  is  a  trustworthy  source  of  knowledga  The  notion 
tiiat  man  knows  only  what  he  logically  proves  from  observed 
fiwts  is  an  error.  Comparatively  few  of  men*s  opinions  are  the 
result  of  logical  proof.  Truth  lies  about  us  like  the  sunshine, 
and  penetrates  with  its  quickening  influence  through  every 
pore.  The  moral  nature  is  as  really  a  part  of  man's  rational 
constitution  as  the  pure  intellect ;  and  what  is  necessary  to  its 
perfection  is  as  completely  verified  truth  as  any  conclusion 
from  a  logical  process.  If  the  moral  nature  is  a  lie,  nothing 
can  be  believed ;  there  is  no  difference  between  truth  and  error. 

Hence  theological  knowledge  is  clearer  and  fuller  as  the 
moral  nature  is  more  quickened  and  developed  There  is  a 
spiritual  discernment  of  what  the  natural  man  knoweth  not 
This  is  as  philosophical  as  it  is  scriptural,  and  has  its  analogies 
in  other  spheres  of  knowledge.  Our  mistakes  and  errors  are 
not  so  often  corrected  by  argument  as  by  growth.  The  rustic 
says  the  earth  cannot  turn  on  its  axis,  because  if  the  mill-pond 
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were  turned  bottom  up,  the  water  would  be  spilled.  He  remain- 
ing the  rustic  that  he  is,  you  cannot  convince  him  of  his  error 
by  argument ;  he  will  only  laugh  at  you  as  a  fool.  He  must 
have  intellectual  development  and  growtL  Then  he  will 
laugh  at  his  own  previous  rusticity.  So  it  is  in  respect  to  all 
jSrst  principles.  If  a  man  does  not  admit  that  a  stone  in  motion 
was  moved  by  some  force,  you  can  never  convince  him  of  it  by 
argument  He  needs  instruction,  development,  mental  growth, 
not  argument  So  it  is  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  If  the 
moral  nature  is  torpid  or  undeveloped,  moral  distinctions  are 
obscure.  To  such  a  mind  moral  distinctions  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  argument;  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  capacities 
must  be  developed ;  the  man  must  be  instructed  in  new  ideas, 
trained  in  new  conditions,  above  all  quickened  to  &ith  in  Ood's 
redeeming  love ;  and  when  he  has  become  spiritual,  he  will 
know  what  is  spiritually  discerned. 

Hence  the  more  cultivated  the  soul  in  moral  character,  the 
greater  the  appreciation  of  theology.  As  society  becomes  more 
spiritual,  the  greater  will  be  the  capacity  to  understand  theol- 
ogy, and  the  higher  will  be  the  appreciation  and  the  greater  the 
demand  for  theological  instruction.  But  so  far  as  theological 
knowledge  springs  from  the  moral  nature  and  advances  with 
its  culture,  it  is  not  the  less  trustworthy  as  knowledge,  not  the 
less  a  legitimate  sphere  of  investigation  and  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  university. 

This  argument  is  enhanced  by  the  universality  of  religion- 
Positive  science  itself  must  accept  it  as  a  universal  fact  ol 
humanity,  to  be  studied.  The  doctrine  of  Comte  that  it  is  only 
a  transitory  phase  of  humanity,  is  unsupported  by  fact  and 
incompatible  with  positivism  itself,  which  must  accept  as 
belonging  to  humanity  what  is  a  universal  characteristic  of 
humanity.  Positivism  therefore  acknowledges  religion,  even 
when  denying  what  is  essential  in  its  idea  Hence  the  desper- 
ate position  of  Mill  that  there  may  be  a  religion  without  the 
belief  in  God. 

These  thoughts  may  relieve  the  apprehension,  sometimes 
entertained,  that  religion  may  pass  away  from  the  earth.  The 
invitation  from  the  heavenly  throne  is  always,  "Oh  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good."     It  is  not  the  keenness  of  analysis, 
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nor  the  iron  force  of  logic,  nor  the  might  of  intellect  alone  that 
will  uphold  the  truth  of  religion,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
not  analysis,  nor  logic,  nor  intellect  that  can  destroy  it.  Piety 
holds  its  place  in  the  face  of  objections  that  the  Christian,  unlet- 
tered it  may  be,  cannot  answer,  and  arguments  that  he  cannot 
refute.  Devotion  is  a  safeguard  against  intellectual  error ;  and 
tUs  is  a  reasonable  defence,  accordant  with  the  deepest  laws  of 
human  intelligence. 

So  also  that  which  is  inherent  in  humanity  will  last  as  long 
as  humanily  lasts.  Atheism  has  always  been  short-lived. 
After  the  greatest  conflagration  of  unbelief,  religious  &ith  reap- 
pears. It  is  not  argument  that  brings  it  back ;  it  comes  back 
because  humanity  cannot  get  on  without  it ;  society  speedily 
comes  to  a  position  in  which  its  necessity  appears.  It  comes 
up  as  verdure  reappears  on  burnt  land. 

Not  only  is  religion  a  universal  element  in  human  history, 
but  one  of  its  most  important  factors.  Theology  touches  all 
the  interests  of  society.  It  underlies  the  theory  of  government ; 
it  is  vitally  related  to  marriage,  the  family  and  education ;  it 
underlies  all  philanthropy  and  reform ;  it  determines  the  type 
of  civilization;  it  is  powerAil  in  all  human  progress.  Thus 
viewed,  it  is  not  only  a  legitimate  sphere  of  investigation  and 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  departments  of  higher  education, 
but  it  is  a  department  which  by  its  &r-reaching  and  important 
practical  relations  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  awaken  an 
earnest  interest  in  all  educated  minda 

IV.  It  remains  to  say  that  the  denial  of  the  legitimacy  of 
one  of  the  spheres  of  knowledge  by  the  students  of  another 
evinces  a  lack  of  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
and  belittles  the  sphere  of  human  intelligence. 

One  of  the  highest  ends  of  liberal  education  is  to  enlarge  and 
liberalize  the  mind,  and  to  create  in  the  cultivated  man  an 
appreciation  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  even  of  those  which  he 
does  not  specially  cultivate  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  any 
special  pursuit  to  narrow  the  mind.  A  man  accustomed  to 
investigation  in  one  sphere  and  by  one  method,  is  in  danger  of 
coming  to  regard  this  as  the  only  sphere  and  the  only  method ; 
of  coming  to  regard  other  spheres  of  thought  with  a  certain 
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contempt  Aa  if  the  eye,  if  we  could  suppose  it  conscious, 
should  affirm  that  because  no  sound  ever  came  within  the  range 
of  its  observation,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  sound.  The  charge  of  such  narrowness  and  bigotry 
against  theologians  has  been  sufficiently  frequent  and  bitter. 
I  do  not  deny  that  they  have  shown  the  eflfects  of  the  tendency 
inseparable  from  every  special  pursuit  The  theologian  may 
get  lost  in  the  musty  past,  and  mistake  the  exploring  of  libra- 
ries for  the  investigation  of  truth;  he  may  need  the  admoni- 
tion of  Faust  to  his  scholar :  "  Is  parchment  the  holy  well,  a 
drink  from  which  allays  thy  thirst  forever?  Thou  hast  not 
gained  the  cordial,  if  it  gushes  not  from  thy  own  soul."  Devo- 
tion to  science  subjects  to  the  same  danger  and  needs  the  satne 
caution.  Minerals  and  plants,  chemical  elements  and  mechani- 
cal forces  may  be  dry  as  the  driest  parchment  and  as  powerless 
for  true  culture. 

This  danger  is  increased  by  the  minute  division  of  the  sci- 
ences which  the  progress  of  knowledge  renders  necessary.  So 
marked  is  this  tendency,  that  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  argue  that  the  natural  sciences  have  no  neces- 
sary tendency  to  pride,  opinionativeness,  and  dogmatism.  On 
this  subject  J.  S.  Mill  says:  "This  lowering  effect  of  the 
extreme  division  of  labor  tells  most  of  all  on  those  who  are  set 
up  as  the  lights  and  teachers  of  the  rest  A  man's  mind  is  as 
fatally  narrowed  and  his  feelings  towards  the  great  ends  of 
humanity  as  miserably  stunted  by  giving  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  classification  of  a  few  insects  or  the  resolution  of  a  few  equa- 
tions, as  to  sharpening  the  points  or  putting  on  the  heads  of 
pins.  The  *  dispersive  specialty  *  of  the  present  race  of  scien- 
tific men,  who,  unlike  their  predecessors,  have  a  positive  aver- 
sion to  enlarged  views,  and  seldom  either  know  or  care  for  any 
of  the  interests  of  mankind  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
pursuits,*  is  dwelt  on  by  Comte  as  one  of  the  great  and  grow- 
ing evils  of  the  time,  and  the  one  which  most  retards  moral  and 
spiritual  regeneration.  To  contend  against  it  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  towards  which  he  thinks  the  forces  of  society 
should  be  directed.     The  obvious  remedy  is  a  large  and  liberal 

*  So  far  as  my  aoquaintanoe  extends,  this  sweeping  oensure  is  undesenred. 
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general  education,  preparatory  to  all  special  pursuita"  The 
proaecatioQ  side  by  side  in  a  university  of  the  studies  prepara- 
tory for  special  pursuits,  also  tends  powerfully  to  check  this  evU 
tendency,  and  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  students  in  special 
professions  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  and  the  work  of  stu- 
dents of  other  professiona 

It  must  be  added  that  if  theology  is  excluded  as  not  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  knowledge,  the  exclusion  belittles  the  sphere  of 
human  knowledge.  It  was  a  great  enlargement  of  the  range  of 
human  thought  when  modem  astronomy  burst  the  crystal  fir- 
mament and  opened  the  depths  of  space  crowded  with  suns  and 
systema  But  if  science  shall  shut  out  God  and  spiritual  real- 
ity, if  it  shall  smother  all  spiritual  aspirations,  if  it  shall  extin- 
goish  the  grand  hopes  of  men  for  the  triumph  on  earth  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace  and  love,  then  it 
contract^  the  sphere  of  thought  more  than  it  had  enlarged  it ; 
then  science  itself  comes  down  on  us,  itself  a  solid  firmament, 
shutting  us  down  to  the  earthly  and  the  phenomenal,  like  mice 
beneath  a  glass  receiver,  from  which  the  air  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted. 

**rdntfaerbe 
A  pagaOf  sudcled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  taie  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

A  solid  firmament,  with  God  and  heaven  above  it,  His  law 
and  love  and  redeeming  grace  beneath,  is  a  grander  theater  of 
thought,  aspiration,  and  endeavor,  in  which  the  soul  can  expa- 
tiate with  a  larger  fireedom  and  a  grander  development,  than 
the  open  and  sun-thronged  vast  of  space  in  which  no  supreme 
reason  guides,  no  divine  love  rules,  no  aspiration  to  know  God 
and  to  be  like  Him  inspires  the  animated  clods  which  for  a  lit- 
tle time  eat,  drink,  and  propagate,  enjoy  and  suffer,  and  then 
sink  again  into  dust  Then  is  all  our  knowledge  what  Pindar 
calls  "  a  dream  about  a  shadow  ;  "*  and  we  must  adopt  in  lit- 

♦  *'^dfiepoi '  rt  6k  r<f ;  rf  <f  bung ; 
ILiuag  bvap  hvdpimoi, 

Pindar  Pyth.,  Tiii,  135. 
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eral  verity  the  pathetic  words  of  Barke,  after  the  death  of  his 
son :  '*  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue.'' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  University  cannot  be  secular- 
ized without  being  brought  into  positive  antagonism  to  religion. 
It  wonld  then  exist  as  an  institution  for  the  highest  education  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  and  for  every  useful  profession ;  but 
in  all  its  schools  would  be  no  school  of  theology,  and  in  all  its 
provisions  no  provision  for  religious  culture.  Then  the  voice  of 
the  university  would  proclaim  through  every  day  and  year  of 
its  existence,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man's  relations 
to  God  has  no  place  in  the  various  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge, that  religious  culture  is  no  part  of  the  highest  education, 
that  the  neglect  of  religion  is  the  becoming  attitude  of  educated 
minds,  and  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  demands 
in  the  university  no  school  for  the  professional  training  of  reli- 
gious teachers.  The  theological  department  is  the  voice  of  the 
university  proclaiming  its  fidth  in  God,  acknowledging  theol- 
ogy as  a  legitimate  department  of  knowledge,  and  holding  an 
important  place  in  the  higher  education,  and  declaring  the 
necessity  of  training  with  the  highest  discipline  and  culture  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  people^ 
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akticlb  nr.— a  study  in  Chinese  history. 

To  the  traveller  the  first  view  of  China  conveys  an  impres- 
sion which  grows  stronger  with  every  hour  of  his  stay.  It  is 
the  ioipTession  of  civilization.  The  coasters  that  swarm  about 
the  islands  and  capes  as  he  approaches  do  not  betoken  a  savage 
state ;  they  are  the  messengers  of  commerce  and  traflSc ;  they 
are  the  carriers  of  wealth ;  they  are  the  servants  of  luxury ; 
and  they  are  manned  not  by  barbarians,  but  by  men  of  enter- 
prise and  industry.  When  he  reaches  the  land,  it  is  to  find 
himself  on  the  shores  of  an  empire  more  extensive  than  was  ever 
the  Persian  or  the  Macedonian,  more  populous  than  the  Boman  in 
its  golden  age,  as  ancient  as  the  Egyptian  and  far  more  en- 
during; an  empire  with  cities,  temples,  bridges,  roads,  and 
canals;  with  a  history  and  a  literature,  with  libraries  and 
schools,  with  paper  mills  and  printing  shops,  with  government 
and  revenue  laws,  with  agriculture,  manufectures,  and  art,  with 
minted  coin,  and  even  that  last  refinement  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, paper  money.  He  discovers  that  all  these  things  are  cen- 
turies old,  and  some  of  them  emerge  firom  an  antiquity  that  had 
passed  into  authentic  history  before  the  mythical  times  of  Greece 
b^n.  He  is  forced  to  admit  that  here  is  civilization.  China 
may  be  heathen,  but  she  is  civilized.  These  people  may  be  fos- 
sils, but  they  are  not  savages.  They  have  environed  themselves 
in  a  Central  Flower  Kingdom  which  is  exclusive,  opinionated, 
and  stationary,  but  which  is  nevertheless  the  product  of  a  hun- 
dred ages  of  philosophy  and  toil.  This  is  not  barbarism.  It  is 
society ;  and  that  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  elements  which 
have  mingled  in  the  result  have  been  peculiar,  and  they  have 
produced  a  civilization  which  is  peculiar.  But  it  is  civilization, 
and  withal  a  very  remarkable  example  of  it;  produced. in  a 
country  separate  from  others,  and  walled  in  by  ocean,  desert,  and 
mountain  chain  almost  as  efiectually  as  the  Happy  Valley  of 
KasseJas ;  the  growth  of  a  people  but  twice  conquered  by  any 
foreign  power,  and  then  not  till  ages  after  their  national  life 
hd  become   mature  and  permanent ;   a  civilization,  in  fine, 
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which,  so  far  from  b^ing  aided  by  the  religion  or  the  culture 
of  the  West,  had  never  heard  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  Roman 
eagles,  or  of  Grecian  art,  or  of  Phenician  commerce,  till  its  own 
life  could  be  measured  by  twenty  centuries.  "  Of  all  the  peo- 
ples," says  M.  Pauthier,  "who  have  existed  or  who  still  exist 
on  the  globe,  the  Chinese  people  is  the  only  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Indian,  whose  civilization  from  the  time  when 
the  earth  began  to  be  peopled  has  accomplished  its  complete 
development  of  its  own  movement  and  by  its  own  nature, 
without  the  help  of  any  foreign  civilization  brought  in  by  con- 
quest or  transmitted  by  literary  monuments,  as  have  been  the 
European  civilizations,  and  perhaps  even  that  of  ancient  Egypt* 

A  country  which  has  thus  wrought  out  its  own  problems 
apart  from  all  others,  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  some  interesting 
phases  of  experience.  Here  we  have  an  indigenous  civilization. 
Its  processes  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  any  meddlesome 
hand.  It  has  expanded  by  its  own  spontaneous  life.  It  would 
be  surprising,  therefore,  if  some  of  its  methods  did  not  prove  to 
be  unique,  and  stand  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  civ- 
ilizations more  familiar  to  us,  which  have  been  shaped  by  forces 
more  arbitrary  and  compulsive.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however, 
to  institute  such  a  comparison  as  this  within  the  limits  of  a  sin- 
gle paper.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tracing  the  two  main 
currents  of  historic  movement  which  are  most  distinctly  visible 
in  Chinese  as  in  all  other  civilizations — ^namely,  the  course  of 
material  progress,  and  the  history  of  religious  knowledge. 

Beginning  with  the  present  stage  and  tracing  slowly  back- 
ward, we  shall  find  the  elements  of  modem  Chinese  life  sifting 
out  one  by  one,  until  we  reach  a  period  where  only  the  merest 
rudiments  of  the  social  fabric  will  be  left;  life  reduced  to  its 
lowest  and  simplest  terms.  And  still  beyond  lies  an  age  of 
darkness  and  myth,  a  Black  Forest  which  affords  no  clue  but 
an  occasional  fragment  of  tradition,  and  whose  denizens, 
shrouded  in  that  primeval  twilight,  appear  rather  as  unreal 
spectres  roving  among  the  shadows  of  the  historic  dawn,  than 
as  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood  who  could  have  had  anything 
in  common  with  the  cultivated  man  of  to-day. 

*  Chine^  ou  Descrip.  Historique,  dbc.^  p.  6.  He  does  DOt  allow  that  the  iDtroduction 
of  Buddhism  from  India  was  a  ciyilizing  agencj,  since  China  was  already  in  advaooe 
of  any  influence  which  tliat  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to  wield. 
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It  will  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch  to 
divide  Chinese  history  into  periods  of  a  thousand  years  each. 

The  first  period  will  carry  us  back  from  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  ninth ;  and  the  China  of  to-day  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  China  which  was  visited  and  so  quaintly  des- 
cribed by  the  two  Mohammedan  travellers  of  that  earlier  date.* 
At  the  outset  of  our  backward  journey,  we  leave  behind  all 
those  modem  arts  and  appliances  which  have  come  directly  or 
iDdirectly  from  intercourse  with  Western  powers,  and  which 
linger  along  the  shores  of  the  great  Empire,  without  penetra- 
ting inland  to  any  great  extent,  or  exerting  any  sensible  in- 
fluence upon  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Many  branches  of 
mechanical  industry  have  sprung  up  in  our  own  times,  whose 
products  are  both  tokens  and  appliances  of  civilization,  and 
whose  success  shows  that  the  Chinese  are  not  so  entirely  ser- 
vile and  imitative  as  they  have  had  the  credit  of  being.  Such 
are  the  arts  of  glass-blowing  and  bronze  work,  the  preparation 
of  vennilion  and  prussian  blue,  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf, 
pearl  buttons,  glass  mirrors,  sweet  meats,  &c.,  the  use  of  such 
conveniences  as  the  capstan  and  windlass,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  mathematical  instruments,  field  artillery,  copper- 
block  printing,  and  the  like,  taught  them  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionarie&t  These  recent  marks  of  Chinese  growth  are  the 
first  to  drop  firom  our  view.  By  the  time  we  are  half  through 
our  first  stage,  we  shall  also  miss  the  racy  columns  of  the 
Ptkin  GazeUe^  the  oldest  daily  in  the  world,  and  some  two 
or  three  hundred  years  farther  along  shall  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  without  the  convenience  of  paper  money, 
which  has  been  in  use  at  various  times  since  the  tenth  cen- 

*  Their  Account  was  traii:*]ated  from  the  Arabic  by  Renaudot 
f  *'  As  mnch  as  they  are  pretended  to  have  been  skilled  in  casting  of  cannon, 
Father  Adam  SobaU  and  MHrtini  were  at  the  head  of  all  the  meltings  in  their 
time;  and  noiwithstaitdmg  what  is  oonunonly  said,  that  the  severe  prohibition 
■gaiofct  infringementi  on  the  ancient  usages  or  reotiving  instruction  from 
uraogers,  has  prevented  thorn  from  improving  the  arts  they  invented ;  these 
itnagers  have  taught  them  an  infinite  number  of  things,  before  unknown  in  the 
oonntry.** — Renandoti  DiMertaUon  on  ihe  Chinese  Learning^  impended  to  AndeiU 
Aammt,  <fcc,  bff  7\oo  Mohammedan  TranelkrB. 

It  was  hard,  however,  for  Renaudot,  Frenchman  though  he  was,  to  admit  aoy- 
thing  good  in  Chineae  character  or  art,  which  was  not  traoeable  to  some  other 
source. 
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tury.*  We  shall  very  soon  emerge  also  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  conqueror  of 
China,  and  the  **  most  civilized  prince  of  his  time."  The  Grand 
Canal,  of  which  he  was  the  builder,  will  disappear ;  and  his 
whole  vast  power,  then  at  its  greatest  extent,  will  melt  ftom 
view  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision" ;  as  indeed  it  did  in 
reality,  within  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Khan.  Certain  other  peculiarities  of  Chinese  life  be- 
longing to  this  modem  epoch  will  likewise  disappear ;  as  opium, 
which  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  scarcely  more  than  two 
centuries,  even  as  a  medicinal  prescription  ;  the  shaven  crown 
and  braided  cue,  which  were  originally  marks  of  subjection 
imposed  by  the  Manchu  Tatars  so  late  as  1627 ;  and  even  the 
small  feet,  which  cannot  be  traced  back  farther  then  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century.  These  are  the  chief  differences  we 
should  observe  between  the  Chinese  of  to-day  and  the  Chinese 
of  a  thousand  years  ago.  On  completing  the  first  stage  of  our 
journey  and  looking  around  upon  the  country  and  the  times, 
we  find  the  same  industrious  people,  the  same  employments 
of  rice  and  tea  culture  in  the  fields  and  trading  in  the  towns, 
and  the  same  busy  commerce  on  the  rivers  and  along  the 
coast  In  dress  the  people  are  precisely  the  same,  save  that, 
untrammeled  by  either  fashion  or  Tatar,  the  women  have  the 
whole  of  the  feet,  and  the  men  have  the  whole  of  the  hair, 
which  nature  had  provided.  The  period  we  have  reached  is 
the  era  of  the  Norman  sea-kings,  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  the  early  growth  of  the  temporal  sovereignty.  The  ele- 
ments which  were  combining  to  form  the  modem  states  of 
Europe  were  then  in  their  ferment  The  dark  ages  still 
brooded  over  the  ignorant  nations.  Christianity  was  doing  its 
utmost  to  regenerate  society,  but  was  itself  too  often  borne  back 
in  the  struggles  of  those  turbulent  times.  In  China,  on  the 
contrary,  we  behold  a  heathen  civilization  which  had  already 
entered  upon  its  period  of  maturity.  The  Empire  of  the  ninth 
century  was  already  possessed  of  an  immense  population  ;  and 

♦  See  prefatory  remark  to  au  Artide  on  paper  money,   by  Elaproth,  Jbtirmrf 
Am.  OrimkU  Soc,^  i,  136. 
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bj  the  diflcipline  of  its  own  civil  feuds,  and  the  contests  with 
Hun,   Mongol,  Corean,  and  Japanese,  was  compacted  into  a 
solid  state.     The  Mohammedan  travellers  found  a  country  in 
which  letters  were  cultivated  by  high  and  low.     There  were 
schools  in  every  town  for  teaching  the  poor  to  write  and  read, 
and  the  masters  were  paid  at  the  public  charge.     There  was 
a  laige  literature  of  printed  books.     The  governmental  officers 
were  selected  from  the  literary  graduates,  and  had  been  for 
three   centuries.      The    emperors   sent  written    mandates    to 
the  provincial  kings  and  governors  by  relays  of  post-horses. 
The  people  were  skilled  in  porcelain,  in  silk- weaving,  in  lac- 
quered ware.     There  were  good  artists  among  them,  and  ex- 
pert carvers.     The  women  wore  ivory  combs.     Tea  had  been 
cultivated  for  many  centuries,  and  was  now  in  general  use.* 
The  people  were  not  addicted  to  wine,   and  the  ravages  of 
opium   and  samshu    were    unknown.      They    lived  in  good 
houses  of  wood  or  brick  or  even  stone  ;  and  their  rooms  were 
adorned  with   ancestral  tablets  and   mottoes  from  Gonfiicius. 
They  had  dials  to  measure  time,  and  the  two  travellers  de- 
clare that  they  saw  "clocks  with  weights."    They  had  copper 
coin  in   great  abundance,   but  no  money  of  silver  or  gold. 
They   were  fond   of  gaming  and  all  manner  of  diversions. 
They  married  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased,  worshiped  idols, 
cultivated  astronomy,  but  knew  nothing  of  other  sciences, 
and  very  little  of  that     They  were  a  peaceable  nation;  though 
able  to  fight  on  occasion ;  and  had  an  army,  equipped  with 
bows,  speara,  and  a  rude  artillery  in  which  they  used  gun- 
powder.    They  derived  most  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
soil  then  as  now,   and  used  hoes,  spades,   shovels,  mattocks, 
plows,  harrows,  and  water-wheels  for  irrigation ;  and  these  im- 

*The  eariiest  notice  we  hare  from  any  foreigner  of  this  now  universal  drink  is 
socorioas  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  transcribed:  *'The  JSmperor  also  reperves 
to  himself  the  revenuf  s  which  arise  from  the  salt-mines,  and  from  a  certain  herb 
which  they  drink  with  hot  water,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold  in  all  the 
cides,  to  the  Amount  of  great  sums.  They  call  it  Sah^  and  it  is  a  sbrub  more 
bosliy  than  the  pomegranate-tree  and  of  a  more  taking  smell,  but  it  has  a  kind 
of  bitterness  with  It  Their  way  is  to  boil  water,  which  they  pour  upon  this  leaf, 
and  this  drink  cures  all  sorts  of  diseases.  Whatever  sums  are  lodged  in  the 
Treasorj  arise  from  the  poU-taz,  and  from  the  duties  upon  salt  and  upon  this 
kal'—Aneieni  AecaurUs.  d;c.j  Renaudot,  p.  26. 
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plementB  were  in  much  the  same  primitive  shape  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  contrived 

These  facts,  combined  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of 
Chinese  character  and  habit,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  picture  of  the  great  Empire  as  it  appeared  to 
Mohammedan  eyes  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Chinese  were  less  civilized  then  than  now.  Various  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  and  mechanical  art,  which  were  unknown 
to  them  in  that  mediaeval  period,  are  now  in  general  operation, 
and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  comforts  of 
life. 

Taking  the  central  year  of  the  ninth  century  for  a  new  point 
of  departure,  and  measuring  off  another  thousand  years  for 
our  second  stage,  we  shall  penetrate  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  which  is  still  but  a  mediifBval  period  for  so 
ancient  a  realm.  Our  progress  toward  that  more  distant  point 
will  eliminate  other  elements ;  and  we  shall  find  Chinese  society  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  more  rudimental  and  less  homogeneous. 
The  whole  period  is  strongly  marked  with  political  convulsions. 
There  are  frequent  changes  of  dynasty ;  and  under  each  dynasty 
many  of  the  monarchs  succeed  in  reaching  the  throne  only  by  a 
merciless  use  of  dagger  and  poison.  Chinese  history  during  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  decade  of  centuries,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  bloody  annals  of  the  later  Roman  Empire ;  and 
while  such  monsters  as  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus 
were  rioting  in  blood  and  lust  on  the  throne  of  the  Western 
world,  unknown  to  them,  and  alike  unconscious  of  them,  such 
oth^  monsters  as  Tung-cho,  Pe-te,  and  Lew-yu  were  rivalling 
their  uonatural  crimes  in  the  East  The  physical  world  seemed 
almost  as  malignant  as  man.  There  were  extensive  droughts, 
followed  by  famine.  One  instance  is  noted  of  an  entire  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  thousand  families  migrating  in  quest 
of  a  more  kindly  soil  There  were  earthquakes,  more  destruc- 
tive than  any  we  hear  of  in  the  modem  annals  of  the  Empire. 
The  rivers,  neglected  by  the  monarchs,  who  were  too  busy  witb 
their  courtesans  and  their  feuds,  took  the  opportunity  to 
burst  their  dykes,  and  sweep  away  whole  communities  and 
almost  whole  provinces  at  a  time.  And  yet  in  spite  of  these 
commotions,  and  under  the  incubus  of  so  many  bad  rulers, 
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&ere  was  a  vitality  in  Ghinese  civilization  which  made  it  grow, 
and  made  its  growth  substantial  and  permanent  This  was  the 
period  in  which  it  invented  paper,*  improved  the  methods  of 
writing  and  printing  npon  it,  began  to  use  India  ink,f  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  tea$  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  § 
reformed  its  civil  service  by  selecting  only  literary  graduates 
for  governmental  employ,|  courageously  fought  oflf  the  Huns  T" 
and  craftily  bought  off  the  Turks,**  imported  Buddhism  from 
India, tt  received  the  first  overtures  of  foreign  intercourse  and 
trade,tt  and  adopted  many  improvements  in  the  affairs  of  both 
the  local  municipalities  and  the  Empire.  We  find  during 
this  period  at  least  four  general  epochs  of  reformation  and  re- 
vival  of  learning ;  under  Woo-tee,  in  the  second  century,  B.  C, 
Ming-te  in  the  first  century,  A.  D.,  Leung- woo-te  in  the  sixth, 
and  Heuen-tsung  in  the  eighth.  Many  less  extensive  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction  are  noted  by  the  Chinese  his- 
toriana  Schools  and  collies  were  established,  libraries  were 
gathered,  learned  men  were  encouraged,  and  literary  degrees 
became  the  passport  to  promotion. 

The  Chinese  of  ten  centuries  ago  had  then  more  of  the  arts 
and  appliances  of  civilization  than  their  ancestors  of  twenty 
oenturies  ago.  The  Han  dynasty,  indeed,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  our  second  goal  is  fixed,  the  Chinese  often  refer  to  with 
pride  as  their  age  of  chivalry,  and  to  this  day  they  delight  to 
call  themselves  "  the  men  of  Han"  ;  but  as  we  journey  back  to 
reach  that  age  of  chivalry,  we  must  leave  behind  us  many  of 
those  luxuries  of  life,  conveniences  of  business  and  trade,  and 
improved  applications  of  mechanical  powers,  which  were  devel- 
oped at  a  later  day.  We  must  leave  behind  the  entire  body  of 
printed  literature  which  had  grown  to  such  an  enormous  expan- 
sion by  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  visitors ;  for  though  the 
nation  already  possessed  a  written  literature  more  extensive 
than  could  be  shown  at  the  same  period  by  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  except  possibly  the  Hindus,  it  was  not  yet  printed. 

*  About  a  century  aod  a  half  B.  C.  \Jn  the  seyenth  oentuiy  A.  D. 

t  Ponrth  century.  §  Beyenth  century.  |  Second  century. 

Y  For  two  or  three  oenturies  before  and  after  the  Christian  era.    They  finally 
dis^ipear  from  Ghinese  history  in  the  second  century. 
••A.  D.  619.  ttA.  D.  66. 

II  At  Canton,  second  century,  from  Arabia  aod  Hindostan 
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The  art  had  just  been  invented  Few  persons  had  yet  heard  of 
it  Very  likely  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  black  art,  and  those 
who  practiced  it  may  have  been  suspected  of  necromancy,  as 
were  Gutenberg  and  Faust  sixteen  centuries  later.  It  was 
doomed  to  languish  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  least  two 
eras  of  discovery  seem  to  have  been  needed  to  inaugurate  so 
marvellous  an  aaii — one,  the  original  invention — the  other,  cen- 
turi^  later,  the  discovery  of  its  inestimable  utility.  Paper  it- 
self was  only  just  coming  into  use,*  and  the  books  of  the 
ancients,  originally  traced  with  a  style  on  leaves  or  reeds  or 
pieces  of  bamboo,  had  now  for  many  years  been  engrossed  in  a 
more  permanent  form  on  cloth  or  silk.  It  was  in  this  century 
that  the  national  history  began  to  assume  its  proper  rank  in 
literature,  in  the  person  of  the  Chinese  Herodotus  Sze-ma-tseen. 
It  was  this  century  also  that  gathered  the  first  library  in  the 
Empire,  and  produced  the  first  lexicon  of  its  own  language,t 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  universal  dictionary  in  any  language. 
We  have  in  these  facts  the  picture  of  a  nation  learning  to 
think  for  itself,  becoming  conscious  of  its  needs,  and  beginning 
to  put  forth  its  inventive  powers  to  supply  them.  It  was 
already  a  large  empire.  The  present  provinces  of  Canton,  Fuh- 
kien,  and  Kwangsi  had  lately  submitted  to  the  imperial  sceptre ; 
and  with  these  additions  the  national  boundaries  had  expanded 
to  very  nearly  their  present  limits.  Within  less  than  a  century 
also  the  nomadic  Huns  and  other  Tatar  tribes,  after  having 
given  the  frontiers  infinite  trouble,  acknowledged  fealty  to  the 
government  which  they  despaired  of  overthrowing ;  and  when 
our  Saviour  was  born,  the  Chinese  emperor — styled  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  Ping-te,  the  Prince  of  Peace — ^received  homage 
and  tribute  from  a  territory  that  stretched  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Caspian.  It  is  impossible  now  to  compute  even  approxi- 
mately the  population  which  occupied  these  boundless  plains. 
We  know  that  some  portions  of  some  of  the  provinces  were 
thickly  settled,  but  some  other  portions  were  scarcely  inhabited 
at  alL  On  the  vast  interior  steppes  the  subject  tribes  wandered 
at  will ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  China  proper,  from  the 
Kiayu  Pass  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  there  was  nothing  nomadic  or 

♦  Invented  during  tlie  reign  of  Wan-te,  179-166  B.  C. 
f  The  Si'wwn,  by  Hi-Si,  U8  B.  C. 
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predatory,  except  some  fragmentary  tribes  who  to  this  day 
linger  among  the  mountains  of  the  southwest.  The  Chinese 
were  already  in  some  good  sense  a  nation.  They  had  a  central 
government,  cities,  laws,  literature,  and  trade.  They  cultivated 
rice,  made  silk,  coined  money,  and  had  foundries  for  casting 
tripods  and  bella  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were  of  menial 
occupation  and  were  poor  and  ignorant  Very  few  could  read 
or  writa  Books  were  scarce  and  costly,  as  in  the  Saxon  times 
under  King  Alfred,  and  fqr  the  same  reasoiL  The  arts  were 
rude.  The  simple  contrivances  which  sufficed  for  executing 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  various  handicrafts  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  the  fathers  could  hardly  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  machinery.  The  villages  in  which  they  lived 
were  made  of  tolerable  houses ;  and  yet  Canton,  then  as  now 
the  queen  city  of  southern  China,  was  walled  around  with  a 
stockade  of  bamboo  and  mud. 

An  outlook  toward  the  West  will  show  us  the  familiar  names 
and  events  which  synchronize  with  the  period  we  have  reached. 
It  is  the  military  era  of  Bome  The  great  empire  of  the  West  is 
unconsciously  emulating  the  great  empire  of  the  East  The 
god  Terminus  is  pushing  the  Boman  boundaries  outward 
in  all  directiona  The  well-known  legions  have  broken  the 
power  of  Carthage,  and  have  reduced  Syria,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  to  Boman  provinces.  Alexandria  is  the  center  of  com- 
merce and  learning.  The  great  men  of  Athens  and  Sparta  are 
in  their  graves,  and  the  Augustan  age  has  not  yet  dawned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  uttered  his  warnings  to  the  degenerate  times,  and  the  Mac- 
cabees are  vainly  striving  to  maintain  the  national  prestige. 
Somewhat  later  in  the  century  occurs  the  first  great  forward 
movement  of  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  and  the  bloody  struggle  be- 
gins which  is  to  end  only  with  the  subjugation  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  homes  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  were  still  among  the  Schleswig  forests,  and  the  British 
Celts  were  ignorant  of  the  inevitable  Boman.  The  world  was 
witnessing  the  progress  of  two  types  of  heathen  civilization — 
the  military  and  the  esthetic — the  Latin  and  the  Greek ;  while 
unknown  to  both,  a  third  type — the  mechanical — was  slowly 
working  out  its  problems  in  China,  and  has  outlived  them  both. 

VOL.   XXXI.  5 
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Starting  again  at  150  B.  C,  another  tiioiisand  years  of  retro- 
gression will  bring  us  ap  to  1150  B.  C. — not  far  from  the  time 
of  Eli  and  Samson  in  Israel,  and  nearly  back  to  the  Trojan 
war.  This  was  the  period  which  produced  Confiicius,  the  most 
famous  name  in  Chinese  history.  It  was  the  period  also  of 
Lao-tse,  a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  and  founder  of  the 
rationalistic  system  of  Taouism.  It  was  the  period  which  set- 
tled the  form  of  the  Chinese  letters,  and  produced  the  first  dic- 
tionary of  them ;  *  which  preserved  the  first  notices  of  silk 
raising ;  f  which  witnessed  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  by 
Che-hwang-te,:j:  and  the  frantic  attempt  of  the  same  man  to 
immortalize  himself  as  the  first  emperor  by  destroying  all  the 
literature  of  the  ages  that  preceded  hinL§    Almost  the  entire 

»  About  800  B.  0. 

f  B.  G.  780;  though  "in  referring  its  invention  to  Si-ling,  or  Yuen-fi,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Hwang-ti,  B.  0.  2602,  the  Chinese  have  shown  their  belief  of  its  stfll 
higher  antiquity."    Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  ii,  122. 

t  About  220  B.  0. 

§  About  210  B.  0.  The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the  early  literature  was 
recovered  after  this  act  of  barbarian  arrogance,  is  thus  told  by  Barrow,  and  will 
show  us  how  far  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  professing  to  be  the  suryiving 
fragments  may  be  depended  upon  as  gfenuine : — "  The  Emperor  Ohe-hwang-tee,  of 
the  dynBSty  of  Tsin,  after  reducing  the  refractory  provinces,  conceived  the  mad 
scheme  of  destroying  all  the  writings  of  the  empire,  under  the  idea  of  commencing 
a  new  set  of  annals  with  his  own  reign,  in  order  that  posterity  might  consider  him 
as  the  founder  of  the  empire.  Some  sixty  years  after  this  barbarous  decree  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  his  successor,  desirous  as  far  as  might  be  possible  to 
repair  the  injury,  held  out  great  rewards  to  those  who  could  produce  any  part  of 
the  annals  of  the  empire,  more  especially  the  Itundred  chapters  of  the  Shoo-king. 
After  some  time,  a  copy  of  the  Shoo-king  was  procured,  in  this  manner.  All 
ancient  writings,  and  those  of  Confucius  in  particular,  were  comprised  in  short  son- 
tenoes,  forming  a  kind  of  poetry,  not  imlike  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  they 
were  'in  the  memory  of  most  persons  then,  as  they  are  now,  who  had  any  preten- 
sions to  literature ;  but  sixty  years  having  been  suffered  to  elapse  before  any 
encouragement  was  held  forth  for  the  revival  of  letters,  most  of  those  who  had 
known  the  Shoo-king  were  either  dead  or  so  old  as  to  have  lost  the  recollection  of 
it  At  length,  however,  a  man  named  Foo-seng,  of  the  agfe  of  ninety  and  upwards, 
was  discovered,  who  in  earlier  life  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Shoo-king  by 
heart.  To  this  man  the  historiographers  of  the  empire  were  sent ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  write,  and  his  articulation  was  so  imperfect  that  the  parts  of  it  which  he  recollected 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  his  daughter,  who  having  received 
the  words  from  her  father  repeated  them  to  the  hintorians.  In  thi.-*  way  they  pro- 
ceeded until  twenty-nine  of  the  books  or  Bection»  of  the  Shoo  king  had  been  com- 
mitted to  writing,  which  Foo-peng  had  comprehended  in  twenty-live ;  but  here 
they  were  compelled  to  stop,  the  infirmities  of  Foo-seng  not  allowing  him  to  pro- 
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period  was  covered  by  the  Chow  dynasty.  Thirty-five  emperors 
kept  possession  of  the  imperial  sceptre  two  centuries  longer 
than  it  was  held  by  any  other  reigning  family.  Under  this 
dynasty  the  evils  of  the  ancient  feudal  system  culminated; 
and  we  naturally  find  the  next  reigning  house  attempting  to 
consolidate  the  Empire  by  destroying  the  power  of  the  petty 
princes  and  reducing  by  force  the  provinces  which  would  not 
yield  to  reason  or  gold.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  subse- 
quent dynasty,  the  Han,  at  just  about  the  close  of  the  period 
we  are  considering.  It  was,  therefore,  an  important  crisis  in 
the  early  life  of  the  nation ;  and  afifords  us  a  most  interesting 
spectacle  of  a  great  people  emerging  fix)m  the  feudal  condition 
into  the  higher  and  more  homogeneous  monarchical  state.  The 
Chinese  then  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  were  politically  supe- 
rior to  their  progenitors  of  a  thousand  years  before.  Of  their 
superiority  in  most  other  respects,  evidences  are  not  wanting. 
The  great  sage  of  Chinese  philosophy  belongs  to  the  latter  part 
of  this  epoch  ;  *  and  his  influence,  though  not  at  all  comparable 
then  to  the  universal  homage  he  has  now  for  many  centuries 
received,  was  already  strongly  moulding  the  beliefe  and  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.  The  speculations  of  Lao-tse,f  whose 
followers  have  since  developed  his  system  into  such  a  debasing 
code,  must  originally  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  thinking 
minds  of  his  time.  The  Chinese  had  copper  coin  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  period.     They  raised  silk  very  early 

oeed.  A  documont  thus  obtained  did  not  paas  for  ^nuine  among  the  learned ;  yet 
all  were  eager  U>  procure  copies  of  it,  in  order  to  compare  such  passages  as  each 
might  recollect  to  have  heard  their  fathers  repeat  The  early  annals  of  China, 
bowerer,  do  not  rest  solely  on  this  record.  Half  a  century  after  this,  a  prince  of 
Loo,  in  pulling  down  an  old  building  (some  say  the  house  in  which  Confucius  lived), 
to  erect  on  its  site  a  temple  in  honor  of  that  philosopher,  discovered  in  one  of  the 
walls  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Shoo-king,  with  two  other  works  of  Confucius. 
They  were  much  devoured  by  the  worms,  and  wricten  in  a  character  which  had 
gone  out  of  ufte.  The  learned  men  were  assembled  to  collate  this  newly-discovered 
copy  with  that  taken  from  Foo-seng's  recollection,  and  it  is  said  that  they  did  not 
materially  differ,  except  in  the  divifllon  into  chapters.  They,  therefore,  proceeded 
in  deciphering  the  remainiDg  part  of  the  characters,  and  after  much  time  ami  labor 
obtained  twenty-nine  complete  articles  in  addition  to  the  twenty-uine  recollected 
by  Foo-seog,  making  the  fifty-eight  chapters  of  which  the  Shoo-king  at  the  present 
day  is  composed."  Barrow's  Article  on  "China"  in  the  Encyc  Brii,^  vol  vi, 
p.  bOQ. 

*  Bora  561  B.  C.  f^^orn  604  B.  0. 
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in  it,  and  probably  even  before.  They  knew  the  properties  of 
the  arch  long  before  the  Eomans  or  the  Greeks.  They  were 
the  first  of  all  people  to  use  iron  in  their  bridges.*  The  load- 
stone was  known  to  them  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  its 
power  of  aflfecting  iron  is  noted  in  a  Chinese  dictionary  so  early 
as  A.  D.  121.  P^re  Gaubil  says  he  found  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass distinctly  recorded  in  a  work  written  a  hundred  years  later. 
But  the  story  that  Ohing-wang,  eleven  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  presented  certain  ambassadors  with  chariots  fitted 
with  box-compasses  to  direct  their  homeward  way,  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  fiible.  The  artisans  of  the  Empire  made  pottery, 
bells,  tripods,  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  bows  for  the 
troops,  and  the  simple  tools  used  by  the  farmer  and  the  fisher- 
man. They  were  mainly  an  agricultural  people,  and  the  two 
great  river  deltas  and  the  vast  swampy  plains  of  the  interior  fed 
the  increasing  millions  with  the  already  national  diet  of  rice. 

If  now  we  can  set  these  characteristics  of  the  period  plainly 
before  us,  and  compare  the  Chinese  who  began  it  with  those 
who  lived  through  its  closing  years  into  the  next  period,  we 
shall  discover  a  very  sensible  increase  in  the  power  and  activity 
of  the  civilized  agencies.  We  have  seen  what  the  people  were 
under  the  Han.  To  picture  them  as  they  were  a  thousand 
years  before,  we  must  divest  them  of  much  that  helped  to 
make  the  times  of  Han  their  Age  of  Chivalry.  First  of  all  we 
must  conceive  of  the  Chinese  without  Confucius ;  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  since  the  name  and  &me  and  teachings  of  the 
sage  are  so  interwoven  with  the  entire  history  of  the  nation  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  that  for  every  historical  period 
we  instinctively  call  up  the  image  of  Confiicius  as  the  proto- 
typal Chinaman.  Let  us  conceive  of  the  nation,  if  we  can,  as 
without  Confucius;  without  his  writings,  without  his  pupils 
and  commentators,  without  his  influence,  without  a  single 
tablet  to  his  memory  or  temple  for  his  worship.  Conceive  of 
China  without  Taouism  or  Buddhism;  without  printing  or 
even  paper ;  without  porcelain,  or  lacquer  ware,  or  tea ;  with- 
out compass  or  gunpowder  or  coin,  and  possibly  without  silk ; 
without  her  Great  Wall  and  her  Grand  Canal.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  China  so  stripped ;  and  the  question  instinctively 

*DuHftlde. 
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rises,  What  can  there  he  left?  There  was  left  a  people  not 
nomadic,  but  nationalized  and  settled ;  a  people  of  some  mil- 
lions— how  many  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture;  a  people 
divided  into  provinces  and  ruled  bj  hereditary  princes  who 
had  some  sort  of  feudal  relation  with  each  other  and  with 
the  central  court ;  a  people  who  lived  in  houses,  and  decorated 
them  with  mottoes  from  the  ancient  sages  and  with  vases  of 
metal  which  are  still  in  existence  and  are  greatly  admired ;  a 
people  who  knew  something  of  the  common  businesses  of  life? 
carpentry,  metallurgy,  and  husbandry ;  who,  having  no  coin, 
traded  by  weight  or  barter ;  whose  soldiers  fought  with  bows 
and  swords;  whose  men  of  letters  recorded  their  learning 
on  strips  of  bamboo,  and  kept  account  of  eclipses  and  other 
formidable  movements  of  nature ;  whose  poets  still  live  in  the 
grave  sonnets  afterwards  embalmed  by  Confucius  in  the  Shi- 
king,  and  whose  chroniclers  left  their  histories  to  be  gathered 
into  the  Shu-king  by  the  same  hand. 

These  were  the  b^nnings  of  civilizatioa  But  we  have  not 
reached  the  source  of  the  nation  itself  A  thousand  years  more 
will  carry  us  back  to  2150  B.  0.,  a  period  many  centuries  be- 
yond the  founding  of  Tyre,  or  of  Thebes,  or  of  Troy,  or  of 
Athens,  and  (according  to  Dr.  Hales)  seventy -two  years  before 
the  call  of  Abrahanu  It  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  Hea  dynasty. 
The  Five  Emperors  have  all  passed  away.  The  successor  of 
the  last  of  the  five,  the  Great  Yu,  has  finished  his  brief  reign 
of  seven  years,*  which  however,  was  long  enough  for  him  to 
earn  a  fame  that  has  been  celebrated  by  Chinese  historians  and 
poets  for  four  thousand  years.  The  exact  limit  of  the  period 
under  review  falls  about  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Chung- 
kang,  a  usurper,  but  a  wise  and  paternal  ruler,  who  did  much 
to  confirm  and  develop  the  young  empire,  then  lately  redeemed 
from  swamp  and  flood  by  the  labors  of  Yu.  His  subjects  were 
not  so  numerous  as  we  have  found  them  in  the  later  periods 
already  examined ;  but  there  was  a  wonderful  vitality  and  pro- 
ductiveness about  them,  and  in  spite  of  war  and  famine  and 
flood,  according  to  their  oldest  maps  they  had  spread  enough 
to  occupy,  or  at  least  hold,  a  territory  stretching  seventeen 
d^pees  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-five  from  east  to  west. 

»  Died  B.  0.  2198. 
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Their  employments  and  their  possessions  were  of  the  simplest 
kind.*  They  were  still  engaged,  as  they  had  been  for  some 
centuries,  in  clearing  away  the  jungle,  draining  the  marshes, 
and  reducing  the  land  to  cultivation.  They  made  pottery,  and 
soon  acquired  (if  they  had  not  at  the  beginning  of  this  period) 
some  practical  knowledge  of  metallurgy,  as  is  shown  by  the 
specimens  which  have  survived  to  our  own  timeaf  They 
already  possessed  a  rude  alphabet  ;  E  Yin  presented  to  his 
sovereign  a  written  memorial  B.  0.  17t)5,  and  solar  eclipses 
were  noticed  and  recorded  as  early  as  B.  C.  21594 

These  figures  do  not  take  us  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Chinese. 
The  accounts  seem  to  be  tolerably  credible  as  far  up  as  the 
accession  of  Fuh-hi,  the  first  of  the  Five  Emperors,  and  prob- 
ably the  founder  of  the  empire.  His  reign  commenced  B.  0. 
2852  (that  is,  504  years  before  the  Flood,  according  to  Usher, 
808  years  after  it,  according  to  Hales).  Setting  aside  the  extra- 
vagant claims  of  the  Chinese  for  the  glory  and  greatness  of  this 
monarch,  and  making  allowance  for  their  very  natural  desire  tt) 
show  a  high  antiquity  for  their  institutions,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  some  grounds  for  believing  in  Fuh-hi. 
There  is  an  air  of  reality  and  verisimilitude  about  these  ancient 
accounts  which,  if  attached  to  the  traditions  of  Arthur  or  of 
Odin  or  of  Numa,  would  give  those  personages  more  of  credi- 
bility than  they  now  enjoy.§    The  mythical  period  of  China 

*  Aooording  to  the  Chinese  historiansj  the  property  of  Shun  when  he  succeeded 
the  emperor  Yaou,  B.  0.  2238,  consisted  of  cattle,  bow,  shield,  spear,  some  house- 
hold furnishings,  and  musical  instruments.  To  these  we  may  doubtless  add  some 
day  ware  for  the  kitchen,  as  he  was  himself  a  potter,  as  well  as  a  farmer  and 
a  fisherman. 

f  There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  work  entitled  Po-hoo-too^  in  sixteen  large  voluroeA, 
descriptive  of  sacred  rases,  jugs,  bottles,  mirrors,  &c.,  of  the  Shang,  Chow,  and 
Han  dynasties,  comprehending  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  and  coming  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ.  It  contains  several  hundred  plates  of  them.  Many  of  t)ie 
vases  described  are  still  preserved,  and  are  over  thirty-five  hundred  years  old. 
They  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Several  figures  of  them  are  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (volumes  1  and  2)  and  show  a  very  good 
degree  of  art  and  skill.  Their  forms  improve,  however,  with  the  progress  of  time, 
and  so  do  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  inscriptions  on  them. 

X  Williams,  MiddU  Kingdom,  ii,  149. 

§  The  Chinese  claim  a  direct  and  well  known  lin#  of  transmission  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ ;  and  a  line  somewhat  less  perfect  for  many 
centuries  beyond.     "  Mendus  said,  From  Yaou  and  Shun  down  to  Tang  were  five 
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stretches  back  into  a  darkness  which  we  have  no  means  of 
exploring.  But  the  era  of  Fuh-hi  appears  to  emerge  into 
tolerably  well-defined  history ;  and  we  cannot  well  refuse  to 
believe  that  by  that  time,  and  possibly  some  centuries  before, 
the  progenitors  of  the  Chinese  had  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  river,  and  were  actual  settlers.  The  first  provinces 
occupied  were  not  upon  the  coast,  but  in  the  interior.  The 
capital  of  Fuh-hi  was  in  Shen-si,  a  province  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Yellow  river  and  more  than  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  migrating  tribes  had  entered  China  from 
the  west ;  and  the  legends  of  that  earliest  reign  exhibit  them 
in  their  transition  state  from  the  nomadic  to  the  provincial. 
Ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  into  which  they 
had  emerged  through  the  passes  of  the  Tien-shan,  they  spread* 
gradually  down  along  the  banks  of  the  £Ebang-ho,  possessing 
themselves  of  the  most  favorable  spots  for  building  their 
booths  and  grazing  their  herds.  They  found  themselves  in  a 
country  battlemented  around  on  three  sides  with  a  rampart  of 
mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  defended  by  the  sea.  It  was  a 
country  of  immense  alluvial  plains,  crossed  by  ridges  of  lime- 
stone and  granite,  and  channeled  by  numberless  rivers.  The 
inundations  of  these  untamed  floods  reduced  vast  regions  of 
soil  to  swamp.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  immense  '*  fault" 
in  the  volcanic  plateau  of  Mongolia  which,  according  to  Pro£ 
Pumpelly,*  produced  the  ancient  lake  system  of  Northern 
China,  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
a  recent  event;  and  the  tremendous  deluge  which  Chinese 
tradition  locates  at  a  period  as  early  as  thirty-one  centuries 

hundred  jeare  and  more.  As  to  Yu  and  Kaou  Yaoa  thej  saw  those  earliest  sages 
and  so  knew  their  doocrines,  while  Tang  beard  their  doctrines  as  tmnsmitted  and 
so  knew  them.  From  T'ang  to  Easg  Wan  were  five  hundred  jears  and  more.  As 
to  £  Tin  and  Lae  Ghoo,  thej  saw  T'ting  and  knew  his  doctrine,  while  King  Wan 
heard  them  as  transmitted  and  so  knew  them.  From  King  Wan  to  Confucius  were 
five  hundred  years  and  more.  As  to  T'ae-Kung  Wang  and  San  £-sang,  thej  saw 
Wan  and  so  knew  his  doctrines,  while  Confiicias  heard  them  as  transmitted  and 
so  knew  them  From  Gonfudus  downward  until  now,  there  are  onlj  one  hundred 
ream  and  somewhat  more.  The  distance  in  time  from  the  sage  is  so  far  fh>m 
being  remote,  and  so  yery  near  at  hand  was  the  sage's  residence."  Works  of 
Kencius,  quoted  bj  Loomis,  Omfucnu  and  the  Chinese  CUusiea,  p.  263. 

*  Described  and  mapped  in  his  OeoHogicai  Researches  in  China^  Mongolia^  and 
Jt^jHUtf  pp.  43-45. 
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before  Christ,  may  have  been  the  first  rough  experience  the 
tribes  encountered  on  their  arrival.  The  tradition  so  nearly 
synchronizes  with  the  account  of  the  Noachian  deluge  (accord- 
ing to  Hales),  that  many  have  referred  it  to  that  event ;  and  it 
may  possibly  be  the  surviving  reminiscence  of  that  catastrophe 
brought  away  irom  the  patriarchal  home  by  the  original 
colonists.  But  there  are  many  indications  that  the  Chinese 
were  already  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  when  the  Deluge 
occurred.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  possession  of  her  magnificent 
rivers  has  entailed  upon  China  more  frequent,  more  extensive, 
and  more  destructive  inundations  than  are  known  in  any  other 
country.  The  earliest  traditions  are  full  of  tokens  that  the  first 
settlers  found  large  tracts  of  Northern  China  overflowed,  and 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  "  lake-dwellings"  raised  on  piles  above 
the  floods,  or  to  *  cave-dwellings "  tunnelled  into  the  cliffs  of 
clay  or  limestone  that  skirted  the  ravines.  In  the  remote  parts 
of  the  Northwestern  provinces  and  in  Mongolia  such  caves  are 
occupied  to  this  day. 

In  point  of  civilization,  the  early  tribes  who  migrated  to 
Eastern  Asia,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  great  Cathayan 
empire,  were  scarcely  more  like  their  descendants  of  the  present 
age  than  the  cannibal  Celt  was  like  the  modern  Highlander 
and  Welshman,  or  the  barbarous  Saxon  was  like  the  modem 
Englishman.  What  we  know  of  them  is  gathered  from  the 
traditions  preserved  by  the  Chinese  historians  themselves.  Du 
Halde,  quoting  from  native  authorities,  draws  a  picture  suffi- 
ciently savage: — Men  differed  but  little  from  brutes;  they 
knew  their  mother,  but  not  their  father;  the  sexes  lived  in 
common ;  they  fed  mainly  upon  animals  taken  in  the  snare  or 
the  chase ;  they  devoured  every  part,  and  drank  the  blood,  and 
wore  the  skin ;  they  had  no  letters,  and  kept  their  records  with 
knotted  cords.     The  Jesuit  missionary  Mailla*  gives  us  an 

*  Barrow,  iu  his  article  upon  "  China  "  in  the  Encydopedia  BritannicOy  gives  us 
an  a<'COunt  of  Pdre  Mailla^M  History,  ftx>m  which  we  can  form  sonio  opinion  of  its 
Talne:  "We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  Emperor  Kaung-hee  sum- 
moned to  Pekin  the  most  learned  men  of  the  empire  for  the  purpose  of  translatmg 
into  the  Mantohoo  language  an  abridged  history  of  China  from  the  enrliest  times, 
those  annals  only  were  consulted  which  were  considered  as  most  authentic,  namely, 
those  which  are  compiled  and  published  by  the  college  of  Han-lin.  PAre  MaiUa 
was  one  of  those  missionaries  who  viewed  the  Chinese  less  through  the  eye  of  pre- 
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outline  equally  vivid  and  somewhat  more  fall : — "  Les  premieres 
peuples  qui  habitdrent  la  Chine,  n'en  occup^rent  d'abord  que  la 
partie  septeutrionale,  qui  consiste  dans  ce  que  renferme  aujour- 
d'hui  la  province  de  Chen-si ;  Us  6toient  si  grossieres  et  si  bar- 
bares  qu'ils  tenoient  beaucoup  plus  de  la  bSte  que  de  lliomme : 
sans  maisons  ni  chaumi^res,  les  bois  et  les  campagnes  ^toient 
leurs  demeures  ordinaires ;  ils  ne  vivoient  que  des  fruits  que 
leur  foumissoit  la  terre,  ou  de  la  chair  crue  des  animaux  qu'ils 
tuoient,  dont  ils  n*avoient  pas  horreur  de  boire  le  sang,  et  ils  se 
garantisaoient  de  la  firoidure  en  se  revStant  de  leur  peau,  sans 
d'autre  apprSt  que  celui  de  la  nature.  NuUe  loi  pour  leur  con- 
duite,  nulle  rfegle,  nulle  discipline;  chacun  suivoit  les  mouve- 
mens  que  sa  passion  lui  inspiroit,  et  na  paroissoit  penser  qu'& 
la  vie  purement  animale ;  enfin,  ils  ne  difGSroient  de  la  brute, 
qu'en  ce  qu'ils  avoient  une  ame  capable  de  leur  inspirer  de 
I'aversion  pour  une  telle  vie." 

It  appears  then  that  the  Chinese  themselves  place  the  begin- 
nings of  their  nation  at  the  lowest  point  of  barbarism.  They 
admit  a  savage  origin  more  distinctly  than  did  the  Bomans  or 
the  Greeka  They  affirm  it  In  these  reminiscences  of  the 
earliest  age  that  have  survived  there  is  not  a  trace  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  the  only  hope  for  any  such  development  as  has 
actually  followed  is  contained  in  the  fiwt  so  briefly  noted  by  the 
Jesuit — "  the  mind  capable  of  feeling  disgust  for  such  a  con- 
dition," and  capable,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  rise  above  it 
And  yet  Chinese  civilization  seems  to  have  been  bom  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  from  any  upward  tendencies  in  the  Chinese 
mini  There  is  little  satisfaction  to  be  got  from  trying  to  con- 
jecture the  motives  which  may  have  brought  the  original  wan- 
derers to  their  future  home ;  but  whether  they  were  pushed  on 

jiidio»  than  most  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  employed  bj  the  emperor  in  making  a 
txnrej  of  the  empire  which  cost  him  and  his  colleagues  the  labor  of  ten  years ;  he 
parsed  forty-flye  years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  and  generally  about  the  courts  dur- 
ing which  time  he  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Mantchoo  and  the  Chi- 
nese languages.  When,  therefore,  Kaung-hee  undertook  the  laudable  design  of  giy- 
hig  to  his  Mantchoo  subjects  an  authenticated  history  of  China  in  their  own  language, 
Pdie  MailJa  conceiyed  the  idea  of  proceeding  pari  peusu  with  a  translation  of  the 
•ame  work  into  French;  and  having  lived  to  complete  this  Herculean  labor,  it  was 
published  at  Paris  after  many  difficulties  and  delays  by  the  Abbd  Grozier,  in  four- 
teen large  quario  yolumes,  under  the  title  of  Sistoire  Cfenerale  de  la  CMm,''  The 
quotation  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  this  work. 
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by  the  pressure  of  populations  in  the  rear,  or  were  led  forward 
in  quest  of  more  abundant  food,  or  were  inspired  by  mere  love 
of  adventure — ^whatever  the  driving  force,  it  is  plain  that  they 
came.  Perhaps  there  was  no  necessity  of  their  staying ;  but  if 
they  did  stay,  there  was  a  necessity  of  clearing  the  jungle  and 
draining  the  floods.  They  accordingly  set  themselves  to  the 
task,  and  in  that  labor  the  Central  Flowery  Kingdom  was  be- 
gun. Their  civilization  was  bom  of  their  work.  The  clearing 
of  the  land  diminished  the  supply  of  wild  beasts  for  food,  and 
agriculture  became  a  necessity.  Agriculture  needed  some  sort 
of  a  tool,  if  no  more  than  a  pointed  stick.  The  pointed  stick 
could  only  be  fiushioned  by  fire  or  with  an  edge  of  flint  The 
flint-knife  required  a  stone  hammer  and  a  skilled  workman. 
This  indeed  was  a  degree  of  proficiency  they  may  have  reached 
already  in  their  nomadic  state,  since  the  stone  hammer  and  flint 
knife  must  have  been  needed  to  shape  the  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears  with  which  they  fought  their  battles  and  slaughtered 
their  game.  And  the  greater  civilizing  influence  which  would 
come  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  arise  from  the 
double  fact  that  it  was  a  new  employment  and,  therefore,  a  new 
application  of  handicraft,  and  that  agriculture,  unlike  hunting, 
was  itself  a  thing  of  growth,  which  would  require  more  imple- 
ments and  harder  labor  and  quicker  processes  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
therefore,  how  the  pointed  stick  would  in  course  of  time  be 
improved  into  a  rude  shovel  or  pick  or  hoe  ;  and  how  some 
inventive  genius,  more  brilliant  or  more  lazy  than  his  fellows, 
would  finally,  contrive  to  attach  cattle  to  it  and  transform  it 
into  a  plow.  All  these  improvements  would  be  the  work  of 
time,  and  of  long  periods  of  time.  And  though  we  have  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  ancient  Chinese  were  furnished 
with  these  first  rude  implements  of  husbandry  and  mechanical 
art  at  a  proportionally  earlier  period  in  their  national  life  than 
any  other  nation  of  antiquity,  yet  when  after  long  and  slow  cen- 
turies they  wheeled  out  from  the  shadows  into  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory and  stood  forth  in  a  light  sufficiently  clear  for  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  they  had  hardly  yet  attained  to  all  these  appli- 
ances of  an  improved  condition.  At  the  earliest  date  in  the 
Chinese  annals  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  in  any  degree 
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trustworthy — ^the  chieftainship  of  Fuh-hi,  2852  B.  C. — ^they  had 
made  but  little  advance  toward  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But 
that  advance,  though  little,  was  genuine  and  substantial.  They 
liad  learned  to  produce  fire  by  friction,  to  make  clothing  of 
skina,  to  build  huts  and  dig  caves ;  they  had  contrived  a 
method  of  notation  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  and  had  done 
something  toward  clearing  and  draining  the  territory  they  occu- 
pied. From  this  point  forward  the  advance  appears  to  have 
been  much  more  rapid.  The  reign  of  Fuh-hi  was  itself  prolific ; 
better  clothing,  better  homes,  better  food  were  among  the  fruits 
of  his  sagacity.  The  knotted  cord  disappeared  and  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphic  took  its  place.  Marriage  was  enjoined,  and  the 
people  were  taught  to  labor.  Within  two  centuries  was  in- 
vented the  famous  Cycle  of  Sixty  Years,  which  has  governed  all 
Chinese  chronology  firom  that  time  to  this,  and  has  been  in  use, 
therefore,  for  more  than  forty-five  hundred  years — the  longest 
chronolc^cal  era  known.  Five  centuries  more,  and  we  find 
them  observing  the  celestial  phenomena  and  recording  eclipses. 
By  about  the  same  period  also  the  first  crude  hieroglyphs 
devised  by  Fuh-hi  had  grown  into  more  orderly  characters 
somewhat  resembling  the  modem,  and  the  people  had  learned 
to  use  them  in  writing. 

This  was  certainly  a  rapid  advance.  And  if  now  we  com- 
pare the  development  of  the  first  five  or  ten  centuries  afler 
Fuh-hi  with  the  condition  of  things  before  him,  it  will  appear 
that  a  period  o^  at  least,  several  centuries  must  be  allowed  in 
order  to  cover  all  that  had  transpired.  The  movements  of 
tribes  are  ordinarily  slow.  The  Persian  caravans  could  cross 
the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty -three  days  ;* 
but  the  progress  of  a  nomadic  people  across  the  same  space 
might  consume  as  many  years.  Hunting  tribes  do  not  move 
straightforward  over  desert  and  river  and  mountain  range,  as 
toward  a  goal  that  must  definitely  and  soon  be  reached.  They 
drift  to  and  fro,  wherever  led  by  caprice  or  allured  by  prey.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  Chinese  marched  across  the  continent  like 
a  well-ordered  colony.  They  drifted,  like  other  nomads.  The 
interval  between  the  Deluge  and  Fuh-hi,  three  hundred  and 
three  years,!  might  possibly  be  sufficient  for  the  slow  migration? 

*  Gibbon,  DecUnt  and  FaU,  iy,  68.  f  Hales'  Chronology. 
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the  arrival,  the  selection  of  territory,  and  the  change  fix)m  no- 
madic to  agricultural  But  the  evidence  suggests  a  longer 
period  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  original  tribes  separated  from 
the  parent  stock  before  the  Deluge,  and  were  already  located  in 
eastern  Asia,  or  were  on  their  way,  when  that  event  took  place. 
In  either  case  it  is  plain  that  the  original  immigrants  were  bar- 
barians, and  brought  no  civilization  with  them ;  and  equally 
plain  from  their  subsequent  history  that  they  were  not  civilized 
by  any  force  from  without.  Niebuhr  charges  his  opponents 
with  having  overlooked  the  fact  "  that  no  single  example  can  be 
brought  forward  of  an  actually  savage  people  having  independ- 
ently become  civilized."  But  China  appears  to  be  such  an 
example.  If  Rome  brought  her  light  from  Greece,  and  Greece 
took  hers  from  Egypt,  and  Egypt  kindled  hers  at  the  primitive 
hearthstone  of  the  race  in  Western  Asia,  here  was  an  empire 
that  borrowed  from  no  other,  but  lighted  her  own  torch,  on  her 
own  soil. 

In  this  outline  we  have  traced  Chinese  history  backward,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  more  vividly  the  contrast  between  the  pres- 
ent enlightenment  and  the  primitive  barbarism.  With  a 
remarkable  regularity,  the  increase  of  the  Empire  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  increase  in  the  apparatus  of  civiliza- 
tion. From  the  earliest  times  until  now,  sometimes  checked, 
but  never  entirely  interrupted,  the  progress  of  the  national  life 
has  made  c-ich  century  broader  and  richer  than  the  last  in  the 
appliances  of  oriental  comfort  and  art  It  is  a  history  which 
might  be  diagrammed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  from  whose 
apex,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  primitive  myth,  the  sides  would 
slowly  diverge  to  a  substantial  base  resting  upon  the  visible  life 
of  to-day. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  our  subject,  the  re- 
ligious element  in  Chinese  history,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  triangle  stands  reversed ;  and  with  its  apex  rest- 
ing on  the  modern  surface,  the  base  retreats  into  the  past,  and 
lies  somewhere  in  that  mythical  antiquity  from  which  the  Cen- 
tral Flowery  nation  emerges — that  primeval  Enchanted  Ground 
which  lies  between  the  first  man  Adam  and  the  first  Chinaman 
Fuh-hi.     If,  looking  back  from  our  own  times  along  the  periods 
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which  stretch  into  that  dim  past,  the  appliances  of  civilization 
appear  less  numerous  and  more  rude  until  they  cease  altogether, 
on  the  contrary  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  seems  to  come 
out  more  clear  and  distinct  And  we  have  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  barbarous  nomads  possessing  a  higher  and  truer 
comprehension  of  the  Supreme  Being  than  remains  to  their 
polished  and  enlightened  descendants. 

The  first  immigrants  must  have  brought  with  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  derived  immediately  from  their  forefathers  in 
Western  Asia.  But  this  knowledge  was  not  retained  in  its  com- 
pleteness, and  began  slowly  to  fade  from  the  national  conscious- 
neaa.  Judging  from  the  native  records  themselves,  it  was  not 
till  fifteen  centuries  after  the  settlement  of  the  country  that  the 
Chinese  b^an  to  worship  images.  The  original  conception  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  reflected  from  the  pages  of  the 
Shu-king,  must  have  suffered  a  considerable  change  before  any 
such  materialistic  representation  of  the  Deity  could  have  been 
thought  of.  Especially  is  this  moral  deterioration  apparent 
from  the  time  of  Confucius.  His  immense  influence  has 
moulded  the  nation  into  comformity  with  maxims  of  political 
philosophy,  and  the  sense  of  religion  has  been  proportionally 
enfeebled.  He  professed  to  be  a  statesman,  and  distinctly  de- 
clined the  honor  of  being  a  religious  reformer,  or  even  a  religious 
teacher.  He  would  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  gods,  but  not 
meddle  with  them.  Living  himself  an  upright  life,  he  im- 
pressed upon  his  disciples  rules  of  behavior  that  resemble  those 
of  Chesterfield,  axioms  of  common  sense  that  remind  us  of 
Franklin,  and  principles  of  morals  that  would  have  been  worthy 
of  Seneca  or  Cato,  or  even  of  Paul;  and  yet  on  the  subject  of 
the  soul  and  its  higher  spiritual  relations  and  its  destiny  he 
preserved  an  impenetrable  silence,  and  to  this  day  no  man  can 
affirm  what  were  his  innermost  beliefs.  "  The  subjects  on  which 
the  Master  did  not  talk,"  say  the  Analects,*  "  were  prodigious 
things,  feats  of  strength,  disorder,  and  spiritual  beings"  The 
Emperor  Woo-tef  rejected  Confiicianism  because  it  did  not 
instruct  him  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence 
of  QoA  The  whole  vast  authority  of  this  wonderful  man, 
whose  memory  has  for  twenty  centuries  wielded  an  immensely 

*  Book  vii,  20.  f  Satt  oentorj,  A.D. 
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greater  power  than  did  his  living  self,  has  gone  into  the  scale  of 
state-craft,  and  the  national  conscience  has  slackened  its  hold  of 
that  which  appeared  of  so  little  importance  to  the  Master.  It 
is  a  striking  spectacle — ^the  hopefulness  of  Confiicius — standing 
there  as  he  (Hd  among  the  oppressions,  the  cruelties,  the  mis- 
government  and  anarchy  of  those  quarrelling  provinces,*  and 
vainly  expecting  to  stem  the  tide  by  teaching  the  native  force 
of  virtue.  He  had  a  royal  faith  in  human  nature  which  he 
never  lost,  though  he  never  found  the  human  virtue  whose 
eflfects  were  to  be  so  magical  and  potent.  It  is  a  melancholy 
comment  upon  the  moral  decay  of  the  nation,  that  even  such  a 
mind  as  his  could  not  or  would  not  appreciate  the  divine  power 
of  reform  which  could  be  found  in  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  what  an 
instrument  of  civilizing  force  he  could  have  wielded  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  his  age  by  insisting  on  the  preservation  of 
that  knowledge.* 

■  ■-.  —  ; 

*  "I  will  mention  two  important  subjects  "  sajs  Dr.  Legge,  the  learned  editor  of 
the  Chinese  Classics,  "in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  mj 
mind  that  he  [Confucius]  came  short  of  the  faith  of  the  older  sages.  The  first  is 
the  docmne  of  Gk>d.  This  name  is  common  in  the  She-king  and  Shoo-king.  Ih  or 
Shang4e  appears  there  as  a  personal  being,  ruling  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the 
author  of  man's  moral  nature,  the  governor  among  the  nations,  by  whom  kings 
rei^n  and  princes  decree  justice,  the  rewarder  of  the  good  and  the  punisher  of  the 
bad.  Confucius  preferred  to  speak  of  Heaven.  Instances  have  already  been 
given  of  this.  Two  others  may  be  cited; — **He  who  offends  against  Heaven  has 
none  to  whom  he  can  pray."  ♦  •  ♦  "  I  do  not  murmur  against  Heaven.  I 
do  not  grumble  against  men.  My  studies  lie  low  and  my  penetration  liaeA  high. 
But  there  is  Heaven;  that  knows  me! "  Not  onoe  throughout  the  Analects  does 
he  use  the  personal  name.  I  would  say  that  he  is  unreligious  rather  than  irreligi- 
ous; yet  by  the  coldness  of  his  temperament  and  intellect  iu  this  matter,  his  in- 
fluence is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  true  religious  feeling  among  tlie 
Chinese  people  generally,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  speoulntions  of  the 
literati  of  medifflval  and  modem  times  which  have  exposed  tliem  to  the  charge  of 
athei-tm.  Secondly,  along  with  the  worship  of  Grod  there  existed  from  the  earliest 
historical  times  the  worship  of  other  spiritual  beings-^'-especially,  and  to  every 
individual,  the  worship  of  departed  ancestors.  Confucius  recognised  this  as  an 
institution  to  be  devoutly  observed.  «  «  «  xhe  custom  must  have  originated 
ftom  a  belief  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead.  *  *  *  But  Confucius 
never  spoke  explicitly  on  this  subject  He  tried  to  evade  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  incline 
to  think  that  he  doubted  more  than  he  believed.  If  the  case  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  answer  which  he  returned  to  a  question  as  to  what 
constituted  wisdom.  "  To  give  one's  self  eMme«tIy,"  pa'd  he,  **  to  the  duties  due  to 
man,  and,  while  respecting  spiritual  beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  may  bo  called 
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During  tlie  life  of  Confiicins  his  contemporary  Lao-tse  was 
dreaming  out  the  system  which  has  since  grown  into  such  a 
ferrago  of  ju^lery,  necromancy,  and  devil-worship  commiugled. 
And  within  five  or  six  centuries  more  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  from  India  completed  the  triad  of  religions;  and 
these  have  gone  on  ever  since  demoralizing  the  Empire  and 
reducing  the  theistic  beliefs  of  the  people  more  and  more  hope- 
lessly to  the  ordinary  pagan  level  of  materialism.  At  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqu^t  of  England  there  occurred  one 
of  those'  minor  eras  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  learning,  so 
many  of  which  are  chronicled  in  Chinese  history;  but  the 
majonty  of  the  writers  were  commentators  who  explained  away 
most  of  the  few  allusions  to  the  Supreme  God  that  had  survived 
from  the  ancient  classics.  So  often  as  this  process  was  repeated, 
the  nation  settled  deeper  and  deeper  into  ignorance  of  the  true 
God.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  people  in  the 
world  have  ever  so  generally  lapsed  into  atheism  as  have  the 
modem  Chinese.  In  all  that  vast  empire  there  is  but  one 
temple  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
bat  one  worshiper,  the  Emperor,  who  celebrates  the  pageant 
once  a  year.  But  before  Confucius,  and  for  some  centuries 
after  him,  this  higher  form  of  worship  was  common  among  the 
people.  The  name  of  God  is  frequent  in  both  the  Shi-king  and 
the  Shu-king.  **Te,  or  Shang-te,  appears  there  as  a  personal 
being,  ruling  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the  author  of  man's  moral 
nature,  the  governor  among  the  nations,  by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice,  the  rewarder  of  the  good  and  the 
pnnisher  of  the  bad.''*  These  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest 
conceptions  of  God  among  the  Chinese.  And  they  are  so 
inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  ancient  odes  and  chron- 
icles, that  Confucius  himself,  who  "preferred  to  speak  of 
Heaven  "  rather  than  of  God,  did  not  expunge  them  from  his 

wisdom.'*  At  any  rate,  as  by  his  frequent  refereiioes  to  HeaveD,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  phraseology  of  the  older  sages,  he  gave  oocasion  to  many  of  his  professed 
followers  to  identify  God  with  a  principle  of  reason  and  the  course  of  nature;  so  in 
the  point  now  in  hand,  he  has  led  them  to  deny,  like  the  Sadduoees  of  old,  the 
existence  of  any  spirit  at  all,  and  to  tell  us  that  their  sacrifices  to  the  dead  are  but 
an  outward  form,  the  mode  of  expression  which  the  principle  of  filial  piety  requires 
tiiem  to  adopt  ^rhen  its  objects  have  departed  this  life. — Life  and  Teachings  of 
Confucius,  pp.  100-102. 
*  Tlie  whole  pastiage  is  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 
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compilations,  but  left  them  just  as  they  stand,  to  reflect  the 
earlier  and  purer  belie&  The  Chinese  do  indeed  to  this  day 
reverence  their  classics  with  an  almost  superstitious  homage; 
but  the  great  Name  which  they  contain  has  lost  its  power. 
"Whoever  wishes  to  know,"  says  Dr.  Gutzlaflf,  "what  the 
Chinese  retained  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  has  only  to  read  the 
passages  in  the  Yih-She  *  which  refer  to  Shang-te,  the  Supreme 
Emperor.  ♦  ♦  *  The  nation  would  not  be  in  that  degraded 
condition  in  which  we  find  it  now  if  these  notions  had  been 
retained. "t  The  mass  of  the  people  can  rise  no  higher  now  in 
their  vague  remembrance  of  their  ancestors*  God  than  to  wor- 
ship heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  highest  conception  of  Him  now 
recoverable  by  their  acutest  philosophers  is  that  of  an  invisible 
universal  Soul  to  the  visible  universal  Body.J  From  this  con- 
ception downward  to  the  grosser  forms  of  materialism  is  a 
descensus  facilis ;  and  here  is  where  the  Chinese  are  to-day. 
Their  knowledge  of  God  is  but  an  infinitesimal  fragment  of 
that  which  they  possessed  when  they  first  entered  the  country. 
By  sheer  neglect  of  it,  and  sometimes  doubtless  by  wilful  abuse, 
that  divine  knowledge  has  slowly  melted  away.  They  "did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  The  result  has 
been  a  process  of  demoralization  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Layard  brought  to  view  when  he  dug  out  the  secrets  of  Nineveh. 
"  It  is  found,"  he  says,  "  contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
that  idolatry  was  introduced  when  men  had  a  better  knowledge 

*  A  Chinese  historioal  work  in  fifty  yolumes,  published  1670. 

f  Remarks  on  the  Yih-She,  Journal  BoyaL  AnaUc  Soc,  III,  274. 

^  See  «.  g.,  an  Article  on  Ghmese  Theology  by  Bev.  T.  M^datchie,  an  Eftglish 
nuflsionary  in  China,  Joumai  Royal  Aaiatic  Soc^  XYI,  380.  The  oondusions  at 
which  he  arrives  are  as  follows:  **From  the  above  statements  we  peroeive  that 
the  Chinese,  in  common  with  aU  other  pagan  nations,  hold — 

1.  That  there  is  one  Eternal,  Ungenerated  First  Cause  of  all  things. 

2.  That  this  First  Cause  is  Fate,  Providence,  Nature,  The  Infinite,  Heaven, 
Beason,  Incorporeal  Reason;  an  indivisible  Unity,  an  immoveable  Mover,  Hidden, 
Incomprehensible,  Omnipresent,  the  Root  and  Author  of  all  things,  fta 

3.  That  he  is  the  supreme  Soul  of  the  whole  universe,  which  is  by  hu  prenenoe 
constituted  a  living  animal,  endowed  with  intellect  and  the  power  of  motion.    And, 

4.  That  matter  is  eternally  associated  with  him.  This  First  Cause  the  other 
pagans  respectively  designate  Oeoc,  Deus,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  the  Chinese  designate  him 
Shin." 

These  positions  he  maintains  by  very  full  quotations  from  standard  Chinese 
authors. 
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of  the  tnie  Qtod  than  afterwards  prevailed ;  that  it  did  not  grow 
up  as  a  religion  of  nature,  by  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  men  to 
find  the  true  God.  But  it  was  introduced  as  an  expedient  of 
men,  in  order  to  obscure  what  knowledge  of  God  they  possessed, 
because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge. 
This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  representations  of 
God  found  in  these  sculptures  are  the  best,  and  immeasurably 
exceed  everything  of  the  kind  existing  in  after  ages ;  especially 
in  their  approach  to  the  true  idea  of  God." 

The  causes  of  this  decay  of  the  primeval  religious  knowledge 
are  not  hard  to  find.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bias  toward  evil, 
which  was  as  disastrous  a  factor  in  human  history  then  as  now, 
there  was  much  in  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of 
nomadic  life  to  draw  the  attention  away  fix)m  such  momentous 
subjects  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  immediate  struggle  for  life. 
The  thought  of  God,  too,  is  a  subject  so  vast,  so  incomprehensi- 
ble, so  baffling,  that  we  can  readily  conceive  the  pagan  mind  of 
those  early  times  easily  tiring  of  the  lofty  pursuit,  and  "  half  in 
sorrow,  half  in  anger"  giving  over  its  attempts  to  hold  a  knowl- 
edge which  was  so  difficult  to  manage  and  sometimes  so  painful 
in  the  possession.  The  apparatus  of  thought  was  meagre.  The 
language  was  as  rude  as  the  symbols  by  which  men  sought  to 
express  it  were  imperfect  And  with  such  inadequate  means 
for  retaining  knowledge,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  primitive 
teibe,  quite  willing  to  be  relieved  of  moral  restraint,  should 
gradually  slacken  its  hold  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Whether 
this  was  the  actual  process  by  which  the  early  Chinese  forgot 
the  Jehovah  of  their  fathers,  history  may  never  be  able  to  tell 
ns;  but  it  does  tell  us  that  they  forgot  Him.  Their  ancient 
Uterature  bears  abundant  traces  of  the  &ct  that  they  "  once 
knew  God;"  their  modem  literature  is  still  more  profusely 
burdened  with  sad  testimony  that  they  know  Him  no  longer. 
We  will  not  delay  to  confirm  the  latter  part  of  this  statement 
by  quotations :  and  for  the  former,  a  few  of  th^  examples  we 
had  selected  wiU  suffice.  The  use  of  Shang-te  and  Shin  in  the 
ancient  books  can  leave  little  doubt  in  any  mind  that  they  were 
used  to  describe  a  supreme  personal  God.  Listen  to  such  a 
prayer  as  this : — T'ang  said :  **  I,  the  child  Le,  presume  to  use  a 
dark-colored  victim,  and  presume  to  announce  to  Thee,  0  most 

VOL.  XXXL  6 
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great  and  sovereign  God,  that  the  sinner  I  dare  not  pardon,  and 
thy  ministers,  0  God,  I  do  not  keep  in  obscurity.  The  exami- 
ination  of  them  is  by  thy  mind,  0  God."*  Of  the  same  person 
the  Chinese  historians  have  recorded  that  "in  his  days  the 
seven  years*  drought  occurred;  the  principal  scribe  observed 
that  prayer  should  be  offered  up.  Ohing-tang  said,  *I  only 
wish  for  rain  on  account  of  the  people.  If  prayer  will  avail,  I 
will  offer  it  myself.'  He.  then  fasted  and  cut  off  his  hair  and 
nails,  riding  in  a  mourning  chariot ;  and  binding  white  reeds 
around  him,  that  he  might  represent  a  sacrificial  animal,  he 
went  forth  to  the  wilderness  of  mulberry  bushes  and  invoked, 
«ayii^»  *  I^  ^^^  ^^  lives  of  the.  people  be  forfeited  on  account  of 
the  n^lect  of  one  individual'  He  then  acknowledged  his  six 
&ults,  saying,  *Is  it  that  my  government  is  ^travagant? — or 
that  my  people  are  not  properly  attended  to? — or  that  my  pal- 
aces are  too  lofty? — or  that  my  ministers  are  too  numerous? — 
or  that  presents  are  too  frequently  sent? — or  that  sycophants 
abound  ?'  He  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  rain  fell,  to  the 
distance  of  several  thousand  furlongs  *t  He  evidently  prayed 
to  an  invisible  God,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  personal  God. 
Yu  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  2205  B.  G.,  "sought 
for  able  men  to  honor  God.":|:  The  House  of  Chow  showed  its 
fitness  to  assume  the  reins  of  empire  by  seeking  men  "  who 
should  reverently  serve  God,  and  appointing  them  as  presidents 
and  chiefe  of  the  people."§  Shun,  2288  B.  C,  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler.  I  Shin-nong,  the  successor  of  Fuh-hi, 
about  2787  B.  C,  "  sacrificed,  say  the  Chinese  historians,  to  the 
Supreme  Lord  in  the  temple  of  light. "^  Such  tokens  of  mono- 
theistic beliefs  are  common  in  the  earliest  chronicles  and  the 
primitive  ballads  of  the  Chinese.  Along  with  them  are  traces 
of  other  ideas,  which  sound  strangely  familiar  to  minds  that  are 
accustomed  to  ponder  over  the  Scripture  account  of  redemp- 
tion.    "  Without  recognizing  the  ordinances  of  heaven,"  said 

*  Oonfudan  Analeeta,  Book  xx :  i,  3.  Tang  was  the  founder  of  the  Shang  dynasty, 
1766  B.  0.    The  *'  sinner  "  is  the  tyrant  Oe,  the  last  emperor  of  the  preceding  line. 

f  Quoted  fVom  Chinese  writers  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  China^  its  State  and  Frospeeta. 
p.  9. 

X  From  Chinese  authors,  Loomis,  Oorrfucitu  and  the  Chinese  Claseica,  p.  33. 

§  From  Chinese  authors,  Do.,  p.  34.  |  Gutzlaff,  ffistory  of  China,  i,  84. 

5  Pauthier,  ffiet.  de  la  Chine,  p.  26. 
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Confucius,  "  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  superior  man."*  H  He  who 
offends  against  heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  praj/'f 
"Though  a  man  may  be  wicked,"  said  Mencius,  " yet  if  he  ad- 
just his  thoughts,  Cast,  and  bathe,  he  may  sacrifice  to  Qod." 
And  here  is  the  Golden  Bule,  in  one  of  the  many  negative 
forms  in  which  it  appears  in  the  teachings  of  the  Master.  Tsze- 
kung  said,  "  What  I  do  not  wish  men  to  do  to  me,  I  also  wish 
not  to  do  to  men."  The  Master  said,  "  Tsze,  you  have  not  at- 
tained to  that"j:  In  his  description  of  the  Shi-king,  Mr.  Hard- 
wick  says:  '*It  comprises  three  hundred  and  eleven  odes 
and  other  lyrics,  for  the  most  part  moral  in  their  tone,  and 
sometimes  breathing,  in  the  midst  of  tender  sentiments  and  deep 
regrets,  a  fireshness  and  simplicity  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  mankind.  The  ancient  bard  appears  more  con- 
scious than  the  modem  Chinaman  of  some  corruption  cleaving 
to  the  human  family  as  a  whole ;  and  here  and  there  we  trace 
an  ardent  aspiration  afler  some  more  lofty  stage  of  being,  which, 
as  time  went  over,  was  completely  stifled  by  the  growing  love 
of  pelf  and  the  incurable  self-sufficiency  engendered  in  the 
heart  of  the  Chinese.  "§  As  to  the  origin  of  this  corruption, 
however,  the  Chinese  writings  give  no  sign.  M.  Pauthier  has 
remarked  this  contrast  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of 
the  race :  "  So  fer  from  admitting  the  perfection  of  the  first  men 
and  their  fdl,  the  human  race  according  to  these  traditions  has 
arrived  at  its  present  state  only  slowly  and  by  d^rees,  by  los- 
ing some  of  its  primitive  forms.  Not  only  here  is  there  no  fall, 
but  there  is  progress  and  development,  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
civilization."  | 

These  citations  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  surviving  fragments  of  early  Chinese  tradition.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  first  immigrants  upon  Chinese  soil  brought 
with  them  a  clearer  and  better  knowledge  of  God  than  was  re- 
tained by  their  descendant&  We  cannot  otherwise  explain 
these  frequent  allusions  in  their  writings  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
To  the  modern  Confiician-Buddhistic-ancestor-worshiping  Chi- 
naman, these  traces  of  a  better  worship  must  be  unintelligible. 
A  more  painful  spectacle  could  hardly  be  presented  to  the 

^AnakcUy  Book  xx:  iii,  I.       f  Ibid,  Book  iii:  xiii,  2.        {Ibid,  Book  v:  11. 
§  ChriBt  and  OOur  Masters,  Part  iii :  H,  18.  |  Ghine,  p.  26. 
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ChristiaA  philanthropist  than  this,  of  an  infant  people,  destined 
to  grow  into  the  most  populous  of  empires,  starting  on  its  long 
career  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  through  all 
the  forty  and  perhaps  fifty  centuries  of  its  history  thus  far 
steadily  improving  its  material  condition  with  arts,  inventions, 
and  education,  but  as  steadily  letting  go  of  those  great  moral 
forces  by  which  alone  it  could  successftilly  grapple  with  the 
spiritual  emergencies  which  must  arise  in  all  hiiman  life.  Thus 
century  by  century  the  gi-eat  Empire  has  risen  materially,  and 
sunk  morally.  The  result  is  civilization  on  the  one  hand  and 
paganism  on  the  other;  a  life,  chained  to  a  body  of  death ;  an 
artificial  glow  which  illumines  the  physical  side  of  this  life,  but 
throws  no  gleam  of  hope  into  the  ftiture  world ;  a  society  whose 
thrift  is  godless,  and  whose  conscience  is  dead. 

The  suggestions  which  rise  from  the  study  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  remain  to  be  stated,  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  topics  to  be  investigated,  than  as  conclusions  reached. 

1.  The  possibility  of  an  indigenous  civilization. 

2.  The  peculiar  character  of  a  civilization  which,  however  it 
may  germinate,  grows  up  independently  of  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  race,  and  even  while  the  religious  sense  is  going 
through  a  parallel  process  of  decay.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  history  of  the  great  heathen  civilizations,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  Assyria,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  China.  In  China 
the  knowledge  of  God  appears  to  have  lasted  long  enough  to 
stimulate  the  first  desires  of  the  colonists  to  better  their  con- 
dition ;  and  this  may  be  the  true  germ  of  that  wonderful  and 
yet  somewhat  unnatural  growth. 

8.  The  study  of  Chinese  antiquities  confirms  the  statements 
of  Max  Miiller ;  "  If  in  this  spirit  we  search  through  the  sacred 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  more  of  true  religion  there  is  in  what  is  called  Heathen 
Mythology  than  we  expected."  "  The  more  we  go  back,  the 
more  we  examine  the  earliest  germs  of  every  religion,  the 
purer  I  believe  we  shall  find  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
the  nobler  the  purposes  of  each  founder  of  a  new  worship."* 

4  The  western  origin  of  the  Chinese  is  made  probable  by 
the  historical  traditions  pointing  to  a  time  when  they  were 

*  Ledwret  on  iht  Science  of  Language,  eecond  series,  pp.  442,  443. 
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wanderers  in  Central  Asia,  by  their  early  monotheistic  be- 
lief, which  connect  directly  with  the  Scriptural  revelations  of 
God,  and  mnat  have  come  from  the  family  of  Adam  or  of 
Noah — by  various  statements  in  the  institutes  of  Menu — ^and 
by  certain  indications  in  their  language. 

5.  The  time  at  which  the  original  colonists  of  China  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  stock  is  left  in  doubt  The  dates  of 
Chinese  history  connot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  com- 
mon chronology  of  our  Bibles.  Hales'  chronology  puts  the 
Deluge  in  the  year  3155  B.  C.  Between  that  epoch  and  the 
date  of  Fuh-hi  the  interval  of  three  centuries  may  possibly  be 
a  sufficient  allowance  of  time  for  the  Chinese  &mily  to  cross 
the  deserts  and  rivers  and  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia, 
and  reach  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent  It  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  this  migration  may  have  taken  place  before  the 
Deluge,  during  the  period  between  Adam  and  Noah,  when  the 
populous  race  must  have  pushed  off  its  marginal  tribes  in 
some  directions  to  great  distances  from  the  over-burdened 
center.  This  supposition  would  be  fevored  by  the  character 
of  the  language,  which  is  so  unique  that  it  cannot  be  classified 
as  a  member  of  any  of  the  great  families  of  speech  It  is  neither 
Semitic,  nor  Aryan,  nor  yet  Turanian*  It  is  an  outsider^  and 
always  has  been.  In  the  absence  of  proof,  this  would  certainly 
look  as  if  the  Chinese  were  not  present  at  the  building  of 
Babel,  and  had  no  part  in  the  coniusion  of  tongues.  The 
language  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  of  the  lan- 
guages which  trace  their  lineage  to  that  event  It  seems  to 
be  older  and  more  primitive,  as  if  it  branched  off  from  the 
original  speech  of  the  race,  and  then  petrified,  so  to  speak,  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  develop  by  the  inflectional  process,  as  all 
other  cultivated  languages  have  done. 

6.  A  complete  investigation  of  Chinese  archaeology  would 
contribute  valuable  data  toward  some  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  modem  speculation  upon  Prejiistoric  Man.  It  is 
a  field  which  invites  labor,  and  may  yet  help  to  decide  some  of 
the  perplexing  problems  which  are  continually  recurring  in  the 
study  of  the  primitive  life  of  the  race. 

*  Whitne^i  Language  and  ihe  Study  of  Lanffuage^  chap.  ix.    Max  MQUer,  Science 
(^Language,  flrat  eeriea,  p.  288,  289. 
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Amiclb  IV.  — HERBERT  SPENCER'S  LAWS   OF   THE 
UNKNOWABLE. 

First  Principles.    On  the  Unknowable.     By  Hebbeet  Spenckr. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1870.' 

This  treatise  forms  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  First 
Principles" — a  kind  of  second  book  of  Genesis — written  on 
the  a  priori  plan,  and  one  which  to  us  seems  to  be  no  improve- 
ment on  the  first  We  have  placed  the  title  of  this  book  at  the 
head  of  our  Article,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  expo- 
sitions of  the  nescient  philosophy — Mr.  Spencer  being  the  great 
prophet  of  nescience,  both  in  science  and  in  religion. 

When  this  work  first  appeared,  some  seven  years  ago,  it  was 
received  with  considerable  applause,  even  by  religious  thinkers. 
Mr.  Spencer  admitted  the  reality  of  religion,  and  insisted  upon 
the  existence  of  God.  In  this  respect,  the  work  was  an  agree- 
able change  upon  the  open  war,  and  undisguised  atheism,  of 
such  men  as  Comte.  It  had,  too,  an  aspect  of  humility.  It 
set  a  limit  to  many  extravagant  speculations,  by  declaring  the 
limited  nature  of  our  faculties.  These  things  moved  many  the- 
ologians to  look  upon  the  work  as  a  flag  of  truce,  sent  out  fronn 
a  hitherto  hostile  camp,  and  they  failed  to  see  that  the  conces- 
sions to  religion  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing,  while  the 
demands  from  it  were  such  as  to  render  true  piety  impossible. 
Not  that  Mr.  Spencer,  when  he  introduced  this  Trojan  horse, 
intended  this  result ;  but  such  is  nevertheless  the  outcome  of 
the  doctrine.  For  we  consider  this  theory  of  nescience,  which 
so  many  of  our  scientific  men  and  young  thinkers  hold,  as  per- 
nicious as  any  in  all  speculation ;  more  so  than  the  hardy  old- 
&shioned  atheism^  because  it  is  more  decorous  in  appearance, 
and  more  specious  in  argument,  while  it  is  identical  in  the  final 
result  The  first  is  a  precipice,  bold  and  naked,  over  which 
one  may  plunge,  if  he  chooses,  but  not  unconsciously ;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  same  precipice  covered  over  with  snow,  not  strong 
enough  to  save  one  from  the  abysses,  but  powerful,  by  its  seem- 
ing safety,  to  lure  him  to  destruction. 
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This  Know-Notbing  doctrine  is  as  old  as  philosophy ;  bat 
the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine  has  changed  with  tima  For- 
merly the  difficulty  was  external,  now  it  is  internal.  "  We  can- 
not know  anything,"  the  old  sceptics  used  to  say,  "  because  as 
much  and  as  good  evidence  can  be  brought  against  any  propo- 
sition as  for  it ;  and  hence  the  mind  must  remain  in  eternal  bal- 
ance between  two  opinions."  But  the  fault  was  in  the  evi- 
dence, not  in  the  mind.  The  contradictions  of  the  testimony 
embarrassed  the  judge. 

Now,  all  this  has  changed  The  difficulty  is  no  longer  exter- 
nal, but  internal  The  criticism  of  fact  has  been  exchanged  for 
the  criticism  of  faculty.  The  nescientist  no  longer  inquires 
whether  reality  exists,  but  contents  himself  with  the  humbler 
question  whether  we  have  any  faculties  for  knowing  it,  suppo- 
ang  it  to  exist  As  a  result  of  this  intellectual  inventory,  men- 
tal limits  have  been  discovered,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  real 
is  said  to  lie  beyond  them.  By  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  we  are  forever  prohibited  from  reaching  reality.  Phe- 
nomena are  all  we  know,  and  these  when  analyzed  to  the  bot- 
tom, can  never  give  us  things  as  they  are,  or  "  things  in  them- 
selves." Between  appearances  or  things  as  we  know  them,  and 
the  hidden  reality  behind  them,  an  impassable  gulf  is  fixed. 

This  form  of  nescience  began  with  Kant  He  taught  that 
there  are  forms  of  thought  and  sensibility  in  the  mind,  which 
determine  the  form  of  our  knowledge,  something  as  a  mould 
gives  shape  to  a  cast  The  matter  of  anything,  as  an  iron  ball, 
is  one  thing;  the  form  is  quite  another.  So  the  content,  or 
matter,  of  our  knowledge,  is  given  by  the  things  known;  but 
the  form,  which  is  entirely  different,  is  given  by  the  mind  itself. 
Hence  all  our  knowledge  is  a  composite,  of  which  the  two  fac- 
tors are  the  external  thing,  and  the  internal  form.  What  the 
thing  is,  apart  from  this  form,  br  what  it  is  **in  itself'*  is, 
and  must  be — ^to  use  the  established  phrase — "  unknown  and 
unknowable."  Moreover,  as  it  is  conceivable  that  other  orders 
of  intelligence  should  differ  from  the  human,  we  can  never  be 
certain  that  our  knowledge  has  universal  validity.  We  think 
things  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  of  substance  and  attri- 
bute, Ac. ;  but  these  relations  are  only  forms  of  our  thought, 
and  correspond   to  no  reality   in  the  thing.     Hence  all  our 
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knowledge  is  true  only  for  us ;  at  least  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  it  is  true  for  other  orders  of  being. 

This  doctrine,  in  its  essential  features,  is  identical  with  that 
of  relativity,  upon  which  Mr.  Spencer  relies  for  the  support  of 
bis  theory.  A  criticism  of  the  one  is  a  criticism  of  the  otber. 
Indeed  this  relativity  is  derived  directly  from  the  teachings  of 
Kant,  and  just  here  we  have  a  word  to  say.  This  later  form  of 
the  doctrine,  as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  Hamilton,  Mansel, 
and  Spencer,  has  far  less  logical  and  metaphysical  value  than 
the  earlier  form  as  taught  by  Kant  In  his  works  one  com- 
monly finds  good  sense,  and  good  logia  The  arguments  are 
not  merely  logical,  but  reaL  We  may  not  admit  their  validity, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  they  have  a  genuine  momen- 
tum, and  are  not  a  logical  play  on  words.  In  passing  to  the 
relativity  philosophy,  one  is  sensible  of  a  change  in  this  respect 
There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  intellectual  shuffling  going  on,  a 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  words  as  with  the  "  absolute,"  "  infi- 
nite," "conditioned,"  "unconditioned,"  &c.  This  makes  one 
regard  many  of  the  conclusions  as  he  does  the  celebrated  one 
that  the  minute  hand  of  a  watch  can  never  pass  the  hour  hand ; 
to  overturn  them  is  difiicult,  but  to  believe  them  is  impossible 
We  certainly  see  the  ghost  according  to  programme,  but  cannot 
rid  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  concave  mirrors  and  magic 
lanterns  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  show.  Kant  shows  us  real 
existences  fighting;  the  relativist  shows  us  shadows.  These 
indulge  in  most  dazzling  fence,  and  seem  to  cleave  each  otber 
through  and  through ;  but  no  blood  is  drawn,  and  nobody  is 
hurt. 

Armed  with  a  knowledge  of  our  mental  limits,  Mr.  Spencer, 
following  in  the  wake  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  proceeds  to 
charge  all  our  familiar  conceptions  with  involving  contradic- 
tions, and  intellectual  hari-kari  A  further  analysis  of  our 
fitculties  reveals  to  his  searching  gaze  a  pack  of  mental  impos- 
tors, who,  by  some  hocus-pocus  have  contrived  to  shuffle  them- 
selves into  such  universal  acceptance  that  most  men  regard 
them  as  necessary  truths.  But  these  villains  are  usurpers  never- 
theless; and  having  the  bad  taste  to  contradict  our  philoso- 
pher, they  very  naturally  excite  his  wrath.  He  at  once  brands 
them  as  "  pseudo-ideas,"  keeps  them  just  long  enough  to  give 
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evidence  against  themselves — ^which  is  assumed  to  be  the  only 
trae  evidence  they  can  give — and  then,  tnms  them  out  of 
doors.  We  notice  that  they  are  occasionally  smuggled  in  to 
lielp  the  prosecution,  but  are  forbidden  to  say  a  word  for  the 
defence.  This  is  the  last  feather.  After  being  convicted  of 
harboring  "  pseudo-ideas,"  the  mind  feels  the  propriety  of  being 
humbleL  For  ^e  present,  our  only  hope  is  that  as  these  neces- 
sary truths,  alias  pseudo-ideas,  are  such  liars,  they  may  have 
lied  when  they  spoke  against  themselves. 

The  authority  for  this  summary  ejection  seems  to  be  that 
these  truths  cannot  be  pictured  by  the  imagination,  and  so  are 
**  unthinkable,"  and  "  inconceivabla"  Horsed  upon  this  test 
of  knowledge,  Mr.  Spencer  gallops  gaily  out  of  the  a  priori 
coimtry,  but  like  the  famous  John  Gilpin  is  carried  &rther 
than  he  cares  to  go,  before  he  dismounts.  Can  anything  be 
more  mocloBg  to  an  exact  thinker  than  this  claim,  that  nothing 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  knowledge  which  cannot 
come  before  the  representative  iaculty  7  What  is  the  image  of 
motion?  or  emotion?  or  relation?  or  force?  or  cause?  or 
law?  or  existence  ?  Yet  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ideas, 
all  absolutely  without  the  imagination,  do  constantly  enter 
into  the  exactest  reasonings,  each  one  keeping  its  place,  without 
any  danger,  nay  without  any  possibility,  of  being  confounded 
with  another.  Now  are  we  to  claim  that  all  knowledge  into 
which  these  "  unthinkable  ideas  "  enter,  is  only  illusion  ? 
Either  that,  or  we  must  allow  that  we  can  have  certain  know- 
ledge which  is  yet  *^  unconceivable."  In  fact  it  is  the  attempt 
to  apply  this  test  to  ideas  to  which  it  has  no  application,  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  Elant's  antinomies,  Hamilton's  contradictions, 
and  the  general  assortment  of  inconceivabilities  which  Mr. 
Spencer  tries  to  saddle  upon  our  reason. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  test  is  given  in  his 
criticism  of  the  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  theistic  theories,  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  there  is  a  soul  of  truth  even  in 
the  falsest  view,  and  that  every  creed,  if  analyzed,  would  be 
found  to  agree  in  something,  even  with  its  seeming  contradic- 
tions. "To  doubt  this  would  discredit  too  profoundly  the 
average  human  intelligence."     Hence,  if  we  should  lay  aside 
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from  the  various  creeds  all  that  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  find 
that  in  which  they  all  agree,  this  common  article  of  fidth 
would  possess  the  very  highest  claim  to  our  acceptance.  Accord- 
ingly he  summons  the  atheist,  pantheist,  and  theist,  in  turn^ 
to  appear  for  cross-examination. 

Between  atheist  and  theist,  it  would  seem  a  hopeless  task 
to  look  for  common  ground,  something  like  l^rmonizing  yes 
and  no ;  but  great  is  logic,  and  Mr.  Spencer  is  equal  to  the 
task.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  the  proof  that  "  not 
only  is  no  current  hypothesis  tenable,  but  also  that  no  tenable 
hypothesis  can  be  IrMned."  The  "soul  of  truth"  existing  in 
these  diverse  statements,  is  that  none  of  the  parties  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  This  is  what  they  have  always  been 
trying  to  say,  but  were  never  able  clearly  to  enunciate  it  until 
Mr.  Spencer  helped  them.  An  omnipresent  mystery  behind 
the  universe,  unexplained  and  unexplainable,  is  the  ultimate 
religious  truth,  the  one  in  which  all  conflicting  creeds  agree. 

We  believe  that  a  comparison  of  religions  would  show  more 
than  a  common  belief  in  mystery,  even  a  belief  in  power,  and 
will,  as  well.  It  is  not  a  mystery,  but  a  good  being  of  some 
kind,  that  men  have  reverenced ;  it  is  not  a  mystery,  but  a 
demon,  that  they  have  feared.  Superstition  has  not  stored 
the  universe  with  mysteries,  but  with  persona  Will-power 
behind  phenomena,  is  the  ultimate  idea  of  all  religions  whether 
false  or  trua 

But  leaving  this  question,  what  is  the  reason  for  involvii^ 
atheist,  pantheist,  and  theist  in  a  common  condemnation  7  Be- 
cause they  all  postulate  the  inconceivable  idea  of  self-exist- 
ence. Each  assumes  either  the  creation  or  the  creator  to  be 
self-existent ;  and  hence  each  view  is  equally  untenable.  "  Dif- 
fering so  widely  as  they  seem  to  do,  the  atheistic,  pantheistic, 
and  theistic  hypotheses  contain  the  same  tiltimate  element. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  the  assumption  of  self-exist* 
ence  somewhere:  and  whether  that  assumption  be  made 
nakedly,  or  under  complicated  disguises,  it  is  equally  vicious, 
equally  unthinkable"  (p.  86). 

We  suspect  that  neither  atheist,  pantheist,  nor  theist  woxdd 
be  very  much  firightened  by  such  argument  as  this.  For 
whether  it  be  unthinkable  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
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affirmations  of  the  mind  that   there  is  self-existence  some- 
where; the  question  between  the   theist  and   his   opponents 
being,  where  that  self-existence  is  to  be  found.     It  is  in  the 
material  universe,  say  the  atheist  and  the  pantheist      That 
cannot  be,  says  the  theist.     The  visible  universe  bears  every 
mark  of  dependence.     There  must  be  some  being,  apart  from 
these  phenomena,  uncaused  and  independent     Stop,  says  Mr. 
Spencer.    "  If  we  admit  that  there  can  be  something  uncaused, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  cause  for  anything"  (p.  87). 
That  is  to  say,  if  one  should  teach  that  space  and  time,  which 
bear  no  marks  of  origination  or  dependence,  are  uncaused,  he 
mtist  also  believe  that  plants  and  animals,    which   bear  the 
plainest  marks   of  dependence,   are   equally  uncaused   exist- 
ences, and  need  no  explanation.     "  Those  who  cannot  conceive 
a  self-existent  universe,  and  who  therefore  assume  a  creator  as 
the  source  of  the  universe,  take  for  granted  that  they  can 
conceive  a  self-existent  creator"  (p.  85).     Is  it  possible  that 
tiiis  is  Mr.  Spencer's  reading  of  the  law  of  causation  ?    Does 
that  law  commit  us  to  any  such  absurdity  as  an  infinite  series 
of  causes  ?     Plainly  not     The  application  of  that  law,  is  well 
marked  and  defined.     It  is  not  existence,  as  such,  that  demands 
a  cause,   but  a  changing  existence.     Could  the  universe  be 
brought  to  a  complete  stand-still,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
change  whatever,  then  the  demand  for  a  cause  would  never 
arise.     It  is  extrance  and  exit  only,  that  give  rise  to  this  de- 
mand.    Whatever  manifests  them,  must  have  its  cause ;  what- 
ever does  not,  can  dispense  with  a  cause.     If  not,   why  does 
Mr.  Spencer  place  an  "  absolute  reality  "  behind  the  universe 
at  all,  as  the  cause  of  its  phenomena  ?  and  why  does  he  look 
upon  that  "  absolute  reality"  as  uncaused  ?    "  If  we  admit  there 
can  be  something  uncaused,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a 
cause  for  anything."     Either  the   "  absolute  reality,"  or  the 
dictum,  must  leava     And  now,  as  the  universe  is  but  a  vast 
aggregation  of  events,  of  entrances  into,  and  exits  from,  exist- 
ence, let  the  reader  judge,  whether  Mr.  Spencer  is  justified 
in  dismissing  the  atheistic,   pantheistic,  and  theistic  hypotheses 
as  equally  untenable ;   or  whether  the  theist  is  not  right  in 
passing  behind  this  vast  aggregation  of  events,  called  the  uni- 
verse, to  a  supreme  and  unchangeable  author  ?    Surely  a  test 
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of  *  knowledge,  which  overlooks  this  most  patent  distinction 
between  the  wave,  and  the  abiding  deep  below  it,  is  not  a 
trustworthy  one;  especially  since,  as  we  have  intimated,  it 
bites  off  its  own  nose.  For  Mr.  Spencer  apparently  believes 
that  his  "absolute  reality"  is  self-existent;  which  assump- 
tion, by  his  own  reasoning,  makes  the  "  absolute  reality"  an 
"  untenable  hypothesis,"  involving  "  symbolic  conclusions  of 
the  illegitimate  order.'- 

As  a  result  of  his  criticism  of  scientific  and  religious  ideas, 
he  concludes  that  a  "  fundamental  reality  "  underlies  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  that  this  is  "  unknown  and  unknowable."  Religion 
ends  in  mystery ;  science  ends  in  mystery ;  and  our  highest 
wisdom  is  to  recognize  that  this  mystery  is  utterly  inscrutable. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  not  an  idealist  He  insists  as  strongly  upon 
the  existence  of  a  "  fundamental  reality,"  as  upon  our  ignorance 
of  its  nature.  "  It  is  rigorously  impossible  to  conceive  that 
our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  appearances  only,  without  at 
the  same  time  conceiving  a  reality  of  which  they  are  appear- 
ances ;  for  appearance  without  reality  is  unthinkable"  (p.  88). 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  Know -Nothing  position  is  the  most 
untenable  possible ;  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  so  flushed  with 
his  victory  over  the  **  pseudo-ideas,"  as  to  push  the  rout  too&r ; 
and,  in  attempting  to  drive  them  into  the  abysses,  has  tumbled 
in  along  with  them.  Our  purpose  then  is  to  show  that  he  must 
either  go  farther,  or  not  so  far ;  that  he  must  either  adopt  ab- 
solute idealism  or  admit  the  objective  validity  of  our  knowledge 
of  things.  To  deny  a  thing  to  thought,  and  save  it  to  exist- 
ence, is  impossible ;  for — ^to  risk  a  logical  paradox — nothing, 
which  is  said  to  exist,  can  be  declared  unknown,  until  some- 
thing is  known  about  it  In  his  present  position  this  modem 
Samson  parallels  the  ancient  by  pulling  the  temple  on  his  own 
head. 

Mr.  Spencer  further  supports  his  theory  by  an  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  of  relativity.  But,  before  proceeding  to  examine 
this  doctrine,  we  must  guard  the  reader  against  confounding 
the  incomprehensible,  that  is,  the  unexplainable,  with  the 
unknowable.  This  is  a  confusion,  which,  though  appearing 
elsewhere,  is  especially  manifest  in  pages  68-78.  The  explana- 
tions of  science  are  only  classifications  of  particular  fisu^ts,  un- 
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der  one  more  general.  So  we  explain  the  sinking  of  a  stoUe, 
or  the  rise  of  a  cork  in  water,  the  fall  of  a  body,  or  the  rise  of 
8  balloon,  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  swell  of  the  tides,  and  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  all  by  referring  them  to  the  general 
&ct  of  gravitation.  This  is  the  nature  of  all  scientific  explana- 
tions. But  clearly  such  a  process  must  come  down  to  an  ulti- 
mate fact  at  last,  which  cannot  be  included  in  any  other,  and 
so  must  remain  unexplainable,  but  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  inti- 
mates, unknowable.  For  though  we  cannot  give  the  rationale 
of  that  final  fact,  by  the  supposition  we  know  it  as  a  fact 
The  Aat  or  what  may  be  known,  though  we  are  in  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance  of  the  how  or  why.  And  so  we  can  have  a 
good  deal  of  certain  knowledge  of  the  incomprehensible.  To 
return  to  our  illustration,  the  fact  of  gravity,  the  law  of  its 
variation,  the  fact  that  it  includes  all  the  particular  facts  men- 
tioned, these  are  abundantly  certain,  but  gravity  itself  is  as  in- 
comprehensible as  the  Deity.  A  recollection  of  this  fact,  that 
the  incomprehensible  is  not  the  unknowable,  will,  as  we 
shall  see,  break  the  force  of  many  of  Mr.  Spencer's  weight- 
iest arguments. 

But  what  is  this  femous  relativity  which  convicts  all  our 
beliefe  of  "  fetishism,"  and  turns  our  knowledge  out  of 
doors? 

As  a  philosophical  doctrine,  it  is  not  well-defined,  but  is  in 
feet  a  combination  of  several  doctrines,  some  of  which  are  not 
only  true  but  truisms,  while  the  rest  look  marvellously  like 
something  "pseud." 

Sometimes  it  means  that  we  can  only  know  things  as  related 
to  ouiselves,  that  is,  that  we  have  only  such  knowledge  as  our 
&culties  can  give  u&  In  one  sense  this  is  axiomatia  All 
knowledge  implies  a  thing  to  be  known,  and  a  faculty  for 
knowing  it  Clearly  then,  we  can  only  know  those  things,  or 
properties  of  things,  which  are  adjusted  or  related  to  our  fac- 
ulties. An  eye  could  not  see  sound,  an  ear  could  not  hear 
vision.  It  is  said  that  there  are  sounds  of  so  high  a  pitch  as  to 
be  above  the  limits  of  our  hearing,  and  others  of  so  low  a  pitch 
as  to  be  below  them.  Our  knowledge  of  sound  then  is  relative, 
for  we  hear  only  those  notes  which  are  properly  related  to  the 
ear.     It  is  very  conceivable  that  there  should  be  oi^ganisms 
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which  should  perceive  sounds  that  range  &r  above  the  limits  of 
our  hearing,  and  perhaps  none  of  those  which  we  hear.  Now 
in  each  case,  the  knowledge  of  sound  is  relative;  but  are  we  to 
say  then  that  neither  party  knows  anything  about  sound  ?  Two 
men  stand  on  the  shore,  and  look  seaward.  One  has  stronger 
vision  than  the  other,  and  so  the  range  of-  sight  is  relative,  but 
real.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  claimed  that  because  one  seas 
fEirther  than  the  other,  both  see  nothing.  Plainly,  nescience 
finds  no  support  in  this  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  rela- 
tivity. Let  there  be  other  beings  than  men,  whose  faculties  far 
outrun  ours,  the  fact  does  not  cast  discredit  on  what  knowledge 
our  feuiulties  do  give  us.. 

But,  under  this  statement  of  the  doctrine,  lurks  another, 
which,  though  seldom  put  in  plain  statement,  means  this  ;  our 
fsbculties,  both  the  perceptive  and  the  thinking,  do  not  give  us 
the  objective  reality  of  things. 

In  this  statement  we  recognize  at  once  the  mental  forms  of 
Kant     Let  us  see  the  logical  result  of  such  teaching. 

Matter  is  said  to  have  form  :  has  it  really  form  ?  It  has  for 
us,  says  the  Know-Nothing,  but  it  has  no  form  in  itself.  Some 
higher  intelligence  might  see  it  as  formless.  Then  the  form 
which  I  attribute  to  it  is  a  phantom  of  my  own  creation. 

Matter  is  said  to  resist :  has  it  really  any  such  power  ?  Again 
the  answer  is  that  matter  "in  itself,"  has  no  such  power.  We 
must  conclude  then  that  the  resistance  of  matter  is  a  fiction  of 
the  mind  that  affirms  it,  as  ghosts  exist  only  in  the  eye  that 
sees  them. 

The  line  of  argument  is  evident  We  have  but  to  call  up  in 
turn  the  various  attributes  of  matter  and  win  from  the  Know- 
Nothing  the  confession  that  all  we  think  we  find  in  matter  is 
but  the  shadow  of  the  mind  itself  But  how  then  do  we  know 
that  there  is  any  "fundamental  reality,"  or  "thing  in  itself" 
If  all  that  we  do  know  is  imaginary,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  what  we  don't  know  is  real  If 
mental  limits  or  forms  can  create  so  much,  it  is  very  credible 
that  they  can  create  the  thing  outright 

But  it  is  urged,  the  same  thing  produces  diverse  effects  upon 
different  organisms ;  and  as  the  reality  can't  be  like  -all  the 
reports  given  of  it,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  it  like  none 
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of  them.  Wliite  light,  falling  on  different  objects,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  make  them  all  of  the  same  color,  but  rather  makes  the 
particular  color  of  each  more  vivid ;  the  blue  becomes  bluer  and 
the  green  greener,  &c.  If  we  suppose  persons  to  have  eyes  that 
see  only  blue  or  green,  the  judgment  would  undoubtedly  be, 
eyerything  is  blue  or  green.  Now  here  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  unknown  reality  (white  light)  producing  effects  altogether 
diverse  fix>m  itself,  and  from  each  other  (blue  light,  green 
light> 

There  are  a  few  stock  objections  of  this  kind,  which  are  of 
as  much  value  to  the  Know-Nothing  as  the  *' small  child"  is  to 
the  associational  psychologist,  or  the  charges  of  "fetishism," 
"  anthropomorphism,"  and  "  bibliolatry,"  are  to  the  theological 
iconoclast  But  what  do  they  amount  to  ?  Supposing  such  a 
queer  lot  of  eyes  to  exist,  where  is  the  contradiction  ?  If  light 
is  said  to  be  blue,  green,  &c.,  it  is  only  the  truth ;  light  is  blue, 
and  green.  The  error  would  be  in  affirming  it  to  be  only  blue 
or  green.  If  this  error  be  avoided,  there  is  no  contradiction, 
and  no  ground  for  nescience.  It  is  only  saying  that  one  eye  is 
adopted  to  the  blue  ray,  and  the  other  to  the  green. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  tbe  other  objections,  which 
the  Know-Nothing  is  in  the  habit  of  urging  against  the  truth  of 
the  senses.  As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  we  hold  that  he 
must  either  advance,  or  retreat  Between  absolute  idealism, 
and  the  admission  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  real,  there  is 
no  middle  ground.  No  mental  form,  and  no  relativity  of 
thought,  can  bridge  the  bottomless  pit  between. 

But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  an  "  absolute  "  knowl- 
edge of  things  ?  That  you  know  the  thing  "  in  itself"  ?  What 
an  "absolute"  knowledge,  &c,  may  be,  we  are  not  certain. 
We  only  mean  to  say  that  what  we  seem  to  find  in  a  thing  is 
really  there.  We  suspect  though  that  this  "  absolute,"  "  thing 
in  itself,"  "  fundamental  reality,"  &c.,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
terms  are  used,  are  really  the  very  pseudest  of  pseudo-ideas. 
We  are  writing  upon  a  table  which  has  legs,  leaves,  top,  cover, 
4c.  This,  we  know.  If  there  be  any  ghostly,  absolute, -funda- 
mental-reality-thing-in-itself,  table,  lurking  around  the  real  one, 
we  ara  happy  to  admit  that  we  know  nothing  about  it  Our 
claim  is  that  what  we  see  in  things  is  in  them ;  and  that  a 
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denial  of  this  leads  inevitably  to  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the 
"insanities  of  idealism."  His  cliaim  that  " it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  the  consciousness  of  an  actuality  lying  behind 
appearances,"  and  that  "from  this  impossibility  results  our 
indestructible  belief  in  that  actuality"  (p.  97),  will  in  no  wise 
save  him  from  the  abysses.  We  have  an  irrepressible  belief 
that  we  see  things  as  they  are ;  and  if  we  could  get  rid  of  one 
belief  we  could  get  rid  of  the  other.  His  fundamental  reality 
must  either  come  into  knowledge,  or  go  out  of  existence. 

But  in  insisting  upon  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  of  matter, 
we  do  not  mean*to  say  that  we  know  all  about  it  As  we  have 
said,  all  knowledge  implies  both  a  thing  to  be  known,  and  a 
faculty  for  knowing  it  For  sight,  or  sound,  there  must  be  the 
external  vibration,  and  the  adapted  organ.  It  is  very  credible 
that  new  senses  would  reveal  to  us  properties  now  unknown. 
Matter  may  have  a  million  aspects  of  which  we  can  now  form 
no  idea ;  it  may  even  have  a  thought  or  thinking  side ;  of  this 
we  say  nothing.  But  whatever  sides  it  may,  or  may  not,  have, 
it  certainly  has  those  which  we  see.  To  be  sure,  we  know  only 
phenomena  or  appearances — ^two  words  which  are  saturated 
with  illusion — ^but  then  things  appear  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
they  are  not  Indeed, why  shouldn't  they?  Why  not  perceive 
the  very  thing,  instead  of  some  phantom  which  has  no  likeness 
to  the  thing  whatever  ? 

-  \  The  same  general  observation  is  to  be  made  with  reference  to 
tlie  laws  of  pure  thought,  to  which  this  same  form  of  relativity 
has  been  applied.  We  always  think  things  in  certain  relations, 
as  one  or  many,  as  substance  or  attribute,  as  cause  or  effect,  as 
necessary  or  contingent  These  are  the  categories,  the  neces- 
sary affirmations,  of  the  human  mind.  But  the  Know-Nothing 
says  that  these,  while  true  for  us,  may  not  be  true  for  other 
orders  of  being.  We  admit  that  they  may  be  unknown,  and 
so  inapplicable,  to  other  intelligences ;  who  may  think  things 
in  altogether  different  relations ;  but  our  categories  cannot  be 
false  for  them  unless  they  know  them.  A  thing  of  which  one 
has  no  knowledge,  is  neither  false  nor  true  for  him,  but  simply 
unknown.  Philosophy  would  have  been  saved  from  a  great 
deal  of  conftision  on  this  point,  had  it  been  kept  in  mind  that 
false  and  true  apply  only  to   the  knowable,  or  the  known. 
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But  if  these  hypothetical  beings — in  whose  existence  we  have 
not  much  faith— can  understand  the  meaning  of  our  categories, 
thea  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  perceive  them  to  be  falsa 
There  may  be  beings  who  have  no  idea  of  number,  and  to  them 
the  equation  8x2  =  6  would  present  no  idea  whatever,  and  so 
woald  be  neither  true  nor  fiJse,  but  unintelligible.  But  for  all 
who  have  the  idea  of  number,  3x2  =  6  everywhere,  and 
always.  "  What  presumption ! "  says  the  Know -Nothing.  "Do 
joa  mean  to  say  that  the  laws  of  our  thought  are  true  for  all 
intelligence?"  Precisely  that;  and  which,  "  we  ask  in  return," 
is  the  greater  presumption,  to  teach  that  8x2  =  6  everywhere 
and  always,  or  to  teach  that  in  some  comer  or  cranny  of  the 
universe,  and  for  some  transcendent  intelligence,  8  X  2  =  77  ? 
There  may  be  beings  whose  thought  processes  compare  with 
ours,  as  the  speed  of  the  lightning  with  the  pace  of  the  snail ; 
but  the  conclusions  we  reach  in  our  slow  advance  are  as  true 
as  theirs,  though  grasped  with  the  swiftness  of  light  We 
refrain  from  imposing  our  cat^ories  upon  other  beings,  but 
insist  that  they  are  nevertheless  true.  To  deny  this,  is  to  com- 
mit intellectual  suicide ;  to  identify  light  and  darkness,  cosmos 
and  chaos,  being  and  blank 

Sometimes  relativity  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  cannot 
know  pure  being — that  is,  being  without  attributes — ^but  only 
the  properties  of  being. 

This  we  conceive  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  our  knowledge. 
It  is  not  true  that  we  know  attributes  alone,  but  rather  we 
know  being  as  possessing  attributes.  Thus  we  do  not  know 
redness,  hardness,  squareness,  but  a  red,  hard,  square,  thing. 
But  let  the  doctrine  sUmd  as  stated,  still  nescience  derives  no 
support  from  it.  We  cannot  know  pure  being,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  know.  All  this  talk  about 
pure  being,  arises  from  a  pernicious  habit  into  which  thinkers 
fall,  of  thinking  that  whatever  can  be  separated  in  thought,  can 
also  be  repeated  in  fact  A  beam  has  an  upper  and  lower  side, 
either  of  which  can  be  thought  of  separately,  but  no  beam  can 
exist  without  both  sidea  Being,  without  attribute,  is  as  impos- 
sible as  a  stick  without  two  ends ;  and  to  argue  about  pure 
being,  is  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  pure  '^  upper-sideness,"  or  pure 
*'one-endnes8."    But  supposing  such  a  fiction  to  exist,   we 
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cheerfully  admit  that  we  can  know  nothing  about  it;  nor 
would  we  be  much  distressed  at  the  loss.  Matter  or  spirit,  the 
finite  or  the  infinite,  apart  fJpom  their  properties  or  powers, 
excite  very  little  curiosity  in  our  minds.  Imagine  a  metaphys- 
ical engineer,  who,  knowing  how  his  engine  is  made,  how  it 
works,  what  it  can  do,  &c.,  should  say  that  this  is  no  knowl- 
edge at  all,  and  insist  upon  knowing  the  "  absolute  "  engine,  or 
engine  "  in  itself"  But  if  any  one  still  believes  that  pure  being 
is  not  pure  nonsense,  and  is  grieved  at  his  inability  to  know  it, 
we  could  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  disturb  so  profound  a  sor- 
row. For  ourselves,  however,  if  the  relativist  will  allow  us  to 
know — not  being  in  itself,  but  the  powers,  the  properties  of 
being,  we  are  content.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  Know- 
Nothing,  after  he  has  succeeded  in  heaping  opprobrium  on  a 
pretended  knowledge  of  abstract  being,  does  not  slyly  carry  it 
over  to  concrete  being  also.  If  he  does,  and  denies  that  we 
know  even  the  real  properties  of  being,  then,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  is  on  the  highway  to  the  "insanities  of  idealism." 

Again,  the  doctrine  sometimes  reads,  we  know  not  things, 
but  their  relations.  This  is  the  most  prominent  form  of  the 
doctrine  in  Mr.  Spencer's  work. 

On  this  position,  the  most  obvious  comment  is,  that  it  does 
^.  not  appear  how  a  relation  can  be  discerned  between  unknown 
Jthings.  If  one  stick  is  known  to  be  twelve  feet  long,  and 
another  to  be  four,  the  relative  lengths  can  be  determined. 
But  suppose  nothing  be  known  of  the  length  of  either,  what 
relation  can  be  deduced  ?  Clearly,  a  knowledge  of  things  must 
precede  a  knowledge  of  relations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
knowledge  of  relations  'must  vanish  with  the  knowledge  of 
things.  At  all  events,  a  known  relation  between  unknown 
things,  would  be  an  intellectual  curiosity. 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  defend  this  position  by  the  follow- 
ing fallacies.  "Every  complete  act  of  consciousness,  besides 
distinction  and  relation,  also  implies  likeness.  Before  it  can 
become  an  idea,  or  constitute  a  piece  of  knowledge,  a  mental 
state  must  not  only  be  known  as  separate  in  kind  from  certain 
foregoing  states  to  which  it  is  known  as  related  by  succession ; 
but  it  must  farther  be  known  as  of  the  same  kind  with  certain 
other  foregoing  states.  *  *  *  In  brief,  a  true  cognition  is  pos- 
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sible  only  through  an  accompanying  recognition.  Should  it  be 
objected  that  if  so,  there  cannot  be  a  first  cognition,  and  hence 
no  oognitioUf  the  reply  is,  that  cognition  proper  arises  gradu- 
&Dy — ^that  during  the  first  stage  of  incipient  intelligence,  before 
the  feeUngs  produced  by  intercourse  with  the  world  have  been 
put  in  order,  there  are  no  cognitions  strictly  so  called"  (p.  79). 
Does  this  reply  meet  the  objection  ?  If  all  cognition  presup- 
poses recognition,  a  first  cognition  is  a  manifest  impossibility. 
K  to  cognize  we  must  recognize — that  is,  cognize  over  again, 
where  do  we  get  the  material  of  that  recognition  ?  Again,  if 
"cognition  proper"  arise  gradually  in  childhood,  why  may  it 
not  arise  gradually  in  niianhbod  as  well  ?  The  fact  is  Mr.  Spen- 
cer means  by  ''cognition  proper"  classification,  which  is  an 
entirely  diflferent  thing  from  cognition.  This  wiU  appear  more 
clearly  in  our  next  quotation.  His  answer  to  this  objection,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  a  fiivorite  method  with  the  associational 
psychologists.  Whenever  one  of  their  fundamental  assump- 
tions is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  manhood,  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  in  infancy — ^a  period  of  which  anything  can  be 
affirmed,  since  nothing  is  remembered — it  was  strictly  true. 
This  is  certainly  improving  the  early  years  to  the  utmost  The 
*•  small  child"  is  put  into  the  associational  mill,  and,  after  a  little 
brisk  grinding,  is  brought  out  with  a  complete  set  of  mental 
fiimitura  When  the  critic  reaches  the  spot  he  is  blandly  told 
that  it  is  all  done  and  the  machinery  put  away,  and  that  any 
search  on  his  part  will  be  useless. 

Mr.  Spencer  continues :  "  Should  it  be  still  further  objected 
that  if  cognition  presupposes  recognition,  there  can  be  no  cogni- 
tion, even  by  an  adult,  of  an  object  never  before  seen ;  there  is 
still  the  sufficient  answer  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  assimilated 
to  previously-seen  objects,  it  is  not  known,  and  that  it  is 
known  in  so  far  as  it  is  assimilated  to  them.  *  *  *  An 
animal  hitherto  unknown  is  yet  recognized  as  belonging  to  one 
of  the  larger  divisions — ^mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes ;  or, 
should  it  be  so  anomalous  that  its  alliance  with  any  of  these  is 
not  determinable,  it  may  yet  be  classed  as  vertebrate  or  inverte- 
brate ;  or  if  it  be  one  of  those  organisms  of  which  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  the  animal  or  vegetable  characteristics  predominate,  it 
is  still  known  as  a  living  body ;  even  should  it  be  questioned 
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whether  it  is  organic,  it  remains  beyond  question  that  it  is  a 
material  object,  and  it  is  cognized  bj  being  recognized  as  sucL 
Whence  it  is  manifest  that  a  thing  is  perfecliy  known  only 
when  it  is  in  all  respects  like  certain  things  previously  observed ; 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  respects  in  which  it  is  un- 
like them,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  unknown ;  and  that  hence 
when  it  has  absolutely  no  attribute  in  common  with  anything 
else,  it  must  be  absolutely  beyond  the  bounds  of  knowl- 
edge" (p.  80). 

Omitting  the  minor  confusions  in  this  statement,  the  leading 
one  is  that  which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  confounding  of 
the  unexplainable,  or  unclassifiable,  with  the  unknowable. 
Plainly,  we  can  only  give  a  rationale  of  classifiable  facts,  for 
explanation  is  only  classification  ;  but  the  facts  must  be  known 
as  &cts  before  they  can  be  classified  A  thing  in  which  we 
detect  no  likeness  to  other  things,  is  not  an  unknowable  thing, 
but  an  unclassified  thing.  To  say  that  this  thing  can  only  be 
cognized  by  being  recognized  as  matter,  and  that  if  this  comnoion 
tie  were  removed  then  we  could  not  know  it,  is  only  to  deny  it 
to  our  perceptive  faculties,  and  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  this  is  a  failure  of  the  knowing  power. 

Upon  a  full  survey  of  Mr.  Spencer's  view  that  we  cannot 
know  things  in  themselves,  it  seems  to  us  utterly  untenable. 
The  alternatives  are  reality  or  idealism.  The  law  of  thought 
which  warrants  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  thing  warrants 
the  assertion  of  something  about  it  After  eliminating  the 
paralogisms  which  cluster  around  that  "  pseud  "  abstraction,  or 
pure  nonsense,  which  he  calls  absolute  being,  and  after  guard- 
ing against  the  confounding  of  terms,  we  come  at  last  to  a 
number  of  truths  and  truisms  all  of  which  we  would  gladly 
have  admitted  beforehand. 

But  supposing  nescience  to  fail  in  science,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  feils  in  religion.  Mr.  Spencer  is  peculiarly  severe  on  the 
impiety  of  supposing  that  we  know  anything  about  the  Deity. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  problem,  relativity  has 
done  some  of  its  loftiest  tumbling  over  the  question,  "  Is  God 
an  object  of  knowledge?  " 

If  there  be  a  God,  he  must  be  "first  cause,"  "infinite,"  and 
"  absolute;"    This  is  the  fundamental  proposition.     "  But "  says 
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Mr.  Spencer,  quoting  from  Mr.  Mansel,  "  these  three  concep- 
tions, the  cause,  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  all  equally  indispen- 
sable, do  they  not  imply  contradictions  to  each  other,  when 
viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  being? 
A  cause  cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute :  the  absolute  cannot,  aa 
such,  be  cause.  The  cause,  as  such,  exists  only  in  relation  to 
its  eflfect ;  the  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an 
effect  of  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the 
absolute  implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.  We 
attempt  to  escape  from  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  introduc- 
ing the  idea  of  succession  in  time.  The  absolute  first  exists  by 
itself^  and  afterward  becomes  a  cause.  But  here  we  are  checked 
by  the  third  conception,  that  of  the  infinite.  How  can  the  in- 
finite become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first?  If  causa- 
tion is  a  possible  mode  of  existence,  that  which  exists  without 
causing  is  not  infinite ;  that  which  becomes  a  cause  has  passed 
beyond  its  former  limits  "  (p.  89). 

On  the  next  page  Mr.  Spencer,  still  quoting  from  Mansel, 
after  having  proved  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  unconscious, 
proves,  that  it  cannot  be  conscious  either.  For  "  consciousness 
is  conceivable  only  as  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  conscious 
subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious.  The  subject 
is  a  subject  to  the  object;  the  object  is  an  object  to  the 
subject;  and  neither  can  exist  by  itself  as  the  absolute.  This 
difficulty,  again,  may  be  for  the  moment  evaded,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  absolute  as  related  to  another,  and  the 
absolute  as  related  to  itself  The  absolute,  it  may  be  said, 
may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it  is  only  conscious 
of  itself  But  this  alternative  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  no  less 
self-destructive  than  the  other.  For  the  object  of  consciousness, 
whether  a  mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not,  is  either 
created  in,  and  by,  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an  existence 
independent  of  it  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  absoluta  In  the 
latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and  the  object 
alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or  if  we  attempt  a  third  hypothesis, 
and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the  other,  we 
have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives ;  for  coexis- 
tence, whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a  relation " 
(p.  40). 
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We  have  often  wondered  whether  Mr.  Mansel  when  he  wrote 
this,  or  Mr.  Spencer  when  he  quoted  it,  was  really  serious  or 
not  For  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  MilFs  famous  conclusion 
that  matter  is  known  only  as  a  modification  of  mind,  and  mind 
is  a  product  of  matter,  this  is  the  finest  specimen  of  amphibious 
logic  we  have  ever  met  with.  Mr.  Spencer  begins  by  assum- 
ing that  there  is  an  absolute,  and  ends  by  telling  us  that  there 
is  no  absolute ;  "  for  coexistence  whether  in  consciousness  or 
not  is  itself  a  relation."  From  this  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  now,  there  is  no  absolute  in  the  universe,  and  never  will 
be,  until  God  has  cast  all  created  being  back  into  nothingness- 
For  we  exist,  God  coexists,  and  so  is  not  absolute  but  relative, 
and  hence  knowable.  But  if  this  thing  which  can  only  exist 
alone,  be  the  true  absolute,  Mr.  Spencer  is  very  right  in  saying, 
that  we  cannot  know  it  For,  you  see,  the  absolute  cannot  be 
the  absolute,  until  we  have  become  non-existent;  and  then, 
there  would  be  veiy  grave  obstacles  to  our  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. 

But  the  absolute  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  b^ns  the  para- 
graph is  one  that  can  coexist,  at  least  we  must  suppose  so ;  for 
it  is  incredible,  that  he  meant  to  waste  all  this  argument  on  a 
non-existence.  The  conception  of  this  absolute,  he  says,  "  im- 
plies a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation."  Markl  not  an 
actual  existence  out  of  relation,  but  a  possible  one ;  that  is,  an 
existence  dependent  on  nothing  else.  This  absolute  we  cannot 
know,  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  idea  of  first  cause. 

Now  why  do  we  affirm  an  absolute  being  at  all  ?  Only  as 
the  support  of  contingent  or  related  being.  What  kind  of  an 
absolute  do  we  affirm?  Not  one  out  of  all  relation,  but  out  of 
necessary  or  dependent  relation.  Mr.  Spencer  recognizes  this 
in  his  definition,  and  forgets  it  in  his  application.  In  the  defi- 
nition it  is  what  holds  no  necessary  relation.  "  Its  conception 
implies  a  possible  existence  apart  from  all  relation."  In  the 
reasoning,  it  becomes  that  which  is  apart  fix)m  all  relation ;  as 
in  the  example  quoted ;  "  coexistence,  whether  in  consciousness 
or  not,  is  itself  a  relation."  Now  the  absence  of  restriction,  not 
the  absence  of  relation,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  only  absolute 
that  can  be  rationally  affirmed.  The  only  absolute  being  we 
know,  is  found  in  causal  connection  with  the  universe.     We 
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rise  to  diat  being  by  the  law  of  causation,  but,  forsooth,  we  can- 
not leave  it  by  the  same  law.  This  absolute  of  Mr.  Spencer  is 
the  veriest  ingrate.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  law  of  causa- 
tion, for  we  should  never  affirm  an  absolute,  except  as  the  sup- 
port of  related  being ;  and  now,  like  some  naughty  children,  it 
refuses  to  acknowledge  its  parentaga  At  the  bare  mention  of 
cause,  it  begins  to  bristle  up,  puts  on  airs,  and  declares  that,  be- 
ing absolute,  it  knows  nothing  of  causes.  Clearly  such  an 
absolute  as  we  have  mentioned,  one  without  restriction,  may 
anquesiionably  become  a  causa  Of  course  such  an  absolute 
God  will  be  in  relation  to  his  creation,  and  so  will  be  knowable, 
for  we  are  allowed  to  know  the  relative 

Hamilton  and  Mansel  taught  that  our  conception  of  the  abso- 
lute is  purely  negative.  Mr.  Spencer,  seeing  that  this  view 
must  lead  to  a  negation  of  the  absolute,  sets  himself  to  oppose 
it  In  so  doing  he  comes  very  near  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  but  in  saving  the  doctrine  mows 
off  his  own  legs.     He  says  (p.  91) : 

"  Our  conception  of  the  relative  itself  disappears,  if  our  con- 
ception of  the  absolute  is  a  pure  negation.  *  *  *  *  It  is  admit- 
ted, or  rather  contended,  that  the  consciousness  of  a  relation 
implies  a  consciousness  of  both  the  related  members.  If  we 
are  required  to  conceive  the  relation  between  the  relative  and 
non-relative,  without .  being  conscious  of  both,  we  are  in  fact 
required  to  compare  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  with  that 
of  which  we  are  not  conscious ;  the  act  itself  being  an  act  of 
consciousness,  and  only  possible  through  a  consciousness  of 
both  its  objects.  What  then  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  *  the 
absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability,* 
or  as  *  the  mere  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  con- 
sciousness is  possible  ?  ^  If  the  absolute  is  present  in  thought 
only  as  a  mere  negation,  then  the  relation  between  it  and  the 
relative  becomes  unthinkable,  because  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
relation  is  absent  from  consciousness.  And  if  this  relation  is 
unthinkable,  then  is  the  relative  itself  unthinkable  for  want  of 
its  antithesis;  whence  results  the  disappearance  of  all  thought 
whatever." 

Mark  I  we  are  forever  told  that  we  can  never  be  conscious  of 
the  absoluta     '^  It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  consciousness  of  the 
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absolute  is  equally  self-contradictory  with  that  of  the  infinite/ 
"It  is  thus  manifest  that,  even  if  we  could  be  conscious  of  the 
absolute,  we  could  not  possibly  know  that  it  is  the  absolute : 
and,  as  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  object  as  such,  only  by  know- 
ing it  to  be  what  it  is,  this  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that 
we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  absolute  at  all."  "  As  an  object 
of  consciousness  everything  is  necessarily  relative"  (p.  78). 
In  the  argument  just  quoted,  however,  its  necessary  existence 
in  consciousness  is  insisted  upon.  We  must  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  both  relative  and  absolute,  or  all  thought  is  impossible. 
We  are  told  too  that  the  absolute  cannot  enter  into  a  relation. 
But  here  we  learn  that  unless  kftown  in  relation  and  antithesis 
to  the  relative,  there  is  no  thinking  possible.  We  yield  the 
point ;  we  believe  that  all  our  thinking  goes  in  pairs,  as  abso- 
lute and  relative,  finite  and  infinite,  and  that  these  appear  and 
disappear  together.  But  this  makes  the  absolute  a  relative, 
and  brings  it  once  more  within  the  domain  of  thought  and 
knowledge 

All  this  is  the  sheerest  jugglery.  God  is  related  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  us.  In  such  relation  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
know  him.  Of  what  use  then  to  tell  us  that  apart  from  his 
relation  to  his  creation  we  cannot  know  him  ?  If  there  were 
no  other  being  than  God,  we,  being  non-existent,  could  not 
know  him.  If  God  were  all  alone  in  a  mighty  void,  without 
any  manifestation  of  power,  wisdom,  or  character,  no  more  a 
being  than  a  blank,  indifferently  existent  and  non-existent — 
for  to  deny  the  absolute,  the  power  of  becoming  non-existent, 
would  be  a  limitation — ^then  we  grant  that  we  could  never 
know  himj  and  would  not  care  to  know  him.  But  what  does 
this  amount  to  ?  It  is  a  labored  attempt  to  prove  that  in  eter- 
nal darkness  there  would  be  no  light,  and  no  sound  in  everlast- 
ing silence.  This  most  petty,  pitiful,  and  barren  conclusion  is 
all  that  is  reached,  while  the  unhappy  looker-on,  entangled  in 
verbal  confusions,  and  dazzled  with  a  show  of  logic  and  science, 
is  left  to  infer  that  we  know  nothing  of  God  or  his  will  con- 
cerning us.  The  God  who  has  revealed  himself  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  author  of  its  glorious  beauty,  the  preserver  of  its 
eternal  order,  the  Infinite  Purity  and  Holiness,  this  God  we  are 
permitted  to  know,  and  we  are  content     The  Living  God  of 
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the  Bible  is  left  us,  the  sleeping  Brahma  of  the  E^ow-Nothing 
we  cheerfully  resign  to  the  worshiper  of  the  absolute. 

But  finally,  God  is  infinite,  and  hence  we  cannot  know  him. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  absolute  we  noticed  a  perpetual  shuffling 
from  one  definition  to  another,  so  here  there  is  a  constant 
shifting  fix>m  the  metaphysical  infinite,  which  is  the  all,  to  an 
infinite  which  can  coexist  with  the  finite.  In  a  passage  al- 
ready quoted  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "If  causation  is  a  possible 
mode  of  existence,  then  that  which  exists  without  causing  is 
not  infinite."  This  argument  can  only  apply  to  the  metaphysi- 
cal infinite,  and  could  be  used  to  show  that  any  being  that 
does  not  include  in  itself^  not  only  all  other  beings,  but  all 
evil  also,  however  vile,  cannot  be  infinite.  Envy  and  malice 
are  possible  modes  of  existence  ;  are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  a  Ood  who  is  not  envious  and  malicious,  is  not  infinite  7 
We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer  intends  to  re- 
duce the  argument  to  this  absurdity,  by  reasoning  about  a 
metaphysically  infinite  God  who  does  not  exist  at  aU.  What- 
ever infinite  there  be,  must  coexist  with  the  finite. 

Can  we  know  such  an  infinite  ?  He  says  (p.  76) :  "  The 
veiy  conception  of  consciousness,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  be 
manifested,  necessarily  implies  distinction  between  one  ob- 
ject and  another.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of 
something:  and  that  something  can  only  be  known  as  that 
which  it  is,  by  being  distinguished  from  that  which  it  is  not 
But  distinction  is  necessarily  limitation ;  for  if  one  object  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it  must  possess  some  form 
of  existence  which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  must  not  possess 
some  form  which  the  other  has.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
infinite  cannot  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  finite,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  quality  which  the  finite  possesses ;  for  such  ab- 
sence would  be  a  limitation.  *  *  *  *  A  consciousness  of  the 
infinite  as  such,  thus  necessarily  involves  a  self-contradiction : 
for  it  implies  the  recognition,  by  limitation  and  difference,  of 
that  which  can  only  be  given  as  unlimited  and  indifferent" 

We  have  quoted  this  paragraph,  not  because  it  demands 
any  answer,  for  the  only  infinite  which  it  implies  is  that 
miserable  abstraction,  the  metaphysical  infinite,  which  no 
more  applies  to  God  than  to  man;  but  because  it  contains 
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one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  this  philosophy — that  to  know  by 
distinction  and  di£ference,  is  a  mental  weakness.  Now  we  do 
not  like  to  be  presumptaous,  but,  with  all  deference  to  the 
great  philosophers  who  have  held  this  view,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  reason  why  we  know  things  by  difference,  is  because 
they  are  diflTerent  If  they  differed  not,  in  attribute,  nor  in 
space,  nor  in  time,  they  would  be  the  same.  This  power  to 
know  things  apart  is  a  weakness,  is  it  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  transcendent  or  absolute  intellect  which  sees 
all  things  alike,  detecting  no  difference  between  yes  and 
no,  good  and  evil,  being  and  blank?  Would  such  a  thing  be 
absolute  intelligence,  or  absolute  insanity  ? 

So  far  from  relativity  preventing  us  from  reaching  the  infi- 
nite, it  is  the  very  property  of  thought  by  which  we  do  reach 
it  The  conception  of  the  finite  is  impossible  without  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  infinite.  Along  with"  the  finite  extension  goes 
the  idea  of  the  infinite  space  around  it ;  together  with  the  finite 
time,  is  seen  the  everlasting  duration  underneath  it  If  to 
this,  it  be  objected  that  the  ideas  do  indeed  go  together,  but 
only  the  finite  is  real,  while  the  infinite  is  a  negation,  we  deny 
it  The  abstract  infinite  is  unquestionably  a  negative  idea, 
but  the  concrete  infinite,  as  infinite  space,  time,  or  being,  is  a 
positive  idea.  If  not,  then,  as  Mr.  Spencer  well  says,  "  If,  in 
such  cases  the  negative  contradictory  were  as  allied  *  noth- 
ing else,*  then  the  negation  of  the  other,  and  therefore  a 
mere  nonentity,  it  would  clearly  follow  that  negative  con- 
tradictories could  be  used  interchangeably ;  the  unlimited  (or 
infinite)  might  be  thought  of  as  antithetical  to  the  divisible ; 
and  the  indivisible  as  antithetical  to  the  limited  (or  finite). 
While  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  so  used,  proves  that  in  con- 
sciousness the  unlimited  and  indivisible  are  qualitatively  dis- 
tinct, and  therefore  positive  or  real ;  since  distinction  cannot 
exist  between  nothings  "  (p.  90). 

With  Mr.  Spencer,  we  consider  this  conclusive ;  but  if  further 
proof  be  needed,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  his  argument  already 
given  for  the  positive  conception  of  the  absolute,  and  for  rela- 
tive and  absolute,  substitute  finite  and  infinite,  and  we  shall  see 
that  our  conception  of  infinite  being  is  a  positive  one,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  knowledge  of  finite  being.     Making 
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the  substitutions,  the  last  of  the  argument  would  read ;  "  If  the 
iufimte  is  present  in  thought  only  as  a  mere  negation,  then  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  finite  becomes  unthinkable,  because 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  relations  is  absent  from  consciousness. 
And  if  this  relation  is  unthinkable,  then  is  the  finite  itself  un- 
thinkable, for  want  of  its  antithesis  :  whence  results  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  thoughts  whatever." 

But  suppose  it  granted  that  we  cannot  reach  the  infinite,  can 
the  infinite  reach  us?  This  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Spencer 
entirely  ignores.  Intent  only  on  casting  opprobrium  on  the 
human  feculties,  he  forgets  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  charging 
inabilities  upon  the  infinite  too.  We  have  often  heard  Mr. 
Spencer  praised  for  his  "  severe  logic ; "  we  have  even  heard 
him  styled  a  "  modern  Aristotle"  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers ; 
but  we  confess  we  are  staggered  by  such  passages  as  these. 
"Bat  it  is  obvious  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  distinguished,  as 
such,  from  the  finite,  by  the  absence  of  any  quality  which  the 
finite  possesses ;  for  such  absence  would  be  a  limitation "  (p. 
77).  On  p.  Ill  the  claim  that  "  the  universe  is  the  manifesta- 
tion and  abode  of  a  free  mind  like  our  own,"  is  given  as  an 
illustration  of  the  "impiety  of  the  pioua"  It  must  be  every- 
thing ;  yet  to  say  that  it  is  a  Living,  Conscious  Intelligence,  is 
the  vilest  fetishism.  It  must  possess  all  power  and  transcend 
all  law,  yet  has  not  the  power  of  revelation.  Able  to  sow  space 
with  suns  and  systems,  to  scatter  beauty  broadcast  like  the  light, 
and  maintain  the  whole  in  everlasting  rhythm,  but  utterly  un- 
able to  reach  the  human  soul.  Mr.  Spencer  has  much  to  say 
about  contradictions ;  let  the  reader  judge  whose  is  the  contra- 
diction here.  By  his  own  reasoning  he  is  involved  in  the  most 
perfect  dilemma  possible.  If  God  be  infinite,  he  can  reach  us ; 
if  not  infinite,  we  can  reach  him ;  in  either  case  communion  is 
possibla 

But  here  as  in  the  case  of  matter,  while  insisting  upon  a  real 
knowledge  of  God,  we  do  not  claim  a  complete  one.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  how  he  does  this  or  that,  but  that  he  does 
this  or  that  We  do  not  claim  to  give  a  rationale  of  the  Divine 
nature  any  more  than  of  our  own.  The  mystery  of  existence 
is  equally  insoluble  in  both,  and  some  facts,  not  some  explana- 
tions, are  all  that  is  known  in  either  case.     "  Who  can  search 
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out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  "  has  been  the  language  of  the 
best  religious  thinkers,  from  the  time  of  Job  until  now.  We 
have  as  little  patience  with  those  geographers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, who  know  all  about  God,  as  with  the  Know-Nothing,  who 
leaves  us  in  total  ignoranca  All  we  claim  is,  that  we  have  a 
real,  though  finite,  knowledge  of  the  Deity;  not  an  infinite 
thought,  but  a  finite  thought  about  the  infinite;  which,  like 
ihe  infinite  series  of  the  mathematician,  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  carried  to  only  a  limited  number  of  terma 

The  final  quotation  we  give  from  Mr.  Spencer,  is  a  fit  com- 
panion to  the  confusions  already  noticed.  There  is  an  old  satire 
often  urged  against  religion,  so  old  indeed  that  what  little  point 
it  ever  had  has  been  lost  for  ages.  It  runs  back  to  the  time  of 
Xenophanes,  and  has  been  repeated  in  various  forms  ever  since. 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker  uses  a  buflfalo  for  comparison.  He  sup- 
poses that  a  bu£falo,  arguing  as  the  natural  theologians  do, 
would  conclude  that  God  has  horns  and  hoo&  We  have  also 
seen  a  mole  used  to  illustrate  this  powerful  irony.  Mr.  Spencer 
believes  that  "  volumes  might  be  written  on  the  impiety  of  the 
pious,"  and  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  lash  said  impiety  by 
dressing:  up  the  old  satire  in  this  form : 

"  The  attitude  thus  assumed  can  be  fitly  represented  only  by 
developing  a  simile  long  current  in  theological  controversies — 
the  simile  of  the  watch.  If  for  a  moment  we  made  the  gro- 
tesque supposition  that  the  tickings  and  other  movements  of  a 
watch  constituted  a  kind  of  consciousness ;  and  that  a  watch 
possessed  of  such  a  consciousness  insisted  upon  regarding  the 
watchmaker's  actions  as  determined  like  its  own  by  springs 
and  escapements ;  we  should  only  complete  a  parallel  of  which 
religious  teachers  think  much.  And  were  we  to  suppose  that 
a  watch  not  only  formulated  the  cause  of  its  existence  in  these 
mechanical  terms,  but  held  that  watches  were  bound  out  of 
reverence  so  to  formulate  this  cause,  and  even  vituperated  as 
atheistic  watches  any  that  did  not  so  venture  to  formulate  it ; 
we  should  merely  illustrate  the  presumption  of  theologians  by 
carrying  their  own  arguments  a  step  further"  (p.  110). 

If  theologians  taught  that  God  has  legs  and  arms,  parts  and 
passions,  this  satire  might  have  some  point:  but  since  they 
expressly  forbid  such  an  assumption,  it  is  difBicult  to  tell  where 
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the  force  of  the  "  groteeque  supposition"  lies.     For,  remember- 
ing that  religion  does  not  attribute  organs  to  God,  it  is  so  plain 
that  the  watch  has  the  best  of  the  aigument,  that  we  wonder 
that  anyone  could  ever  have  been  deceived  by  it     For,  if  this 
thinking,  conscious  watch  should  conclude  that  it  had  a  think- 
ing, conscious  maker,  it  would  be  right     And  let  us  ^'  develop 
the  simile."     Suppose  that  this  **  grotesque  "  watch  should  turn 
Know -Nothing,  and  insist  that  it  is  '*  fetishism  "  to  believe  in 
a  thinking,  conscious  watchmaker,  and  should  begin  to  *'  vitu- 
perate "  all  watches  who  were  stupid  enough  to  believe  in  a 
watchmaker ;  it  would  "  merely  illustrate  "  Mr.  Spencer's  "  pre- 
sumption by  carrying  his  argument  a  step  further."     Clearly 
enough  this  metaphysical  watch  has  '^  ticked  out "  better  logic 
than  the  *'  modem  Aristotle." 

The  only  interest  which  nescience  has  is  a  religious  one. 
Science  would  go  on  in  just  the  same  way,  collecting  and  codr* 
dinating  facts,  though  the  facts  were  proved  to  be  phantoms. 
Common  life  would  remain  the  same.  The  most  thorough-going 
Know-Nothing  would  be  as  eager  to  get  bread  as  the  realist  ; 
he  would  be  as  careful  to  keep  out  of  a  relative  fire,  or  relative 
river,  as  out  of  an  absolute  one.  In  all  these  cases,  the  practi- 
cal necessity  would  override  the  speculative  error. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  religion.  There  we  are  not  forced  to  act ; 
there  we  are  constantly  seeking  some  excuse  for  inaction.  Even 
the  suspicion  that  our  religious  ideas  are  delusions,  leads  to  a 
relaxation  of  effort,  as  they  know  too  well  who  have  at  any  time 
made  nescience  their  theology.  To  declare  our  knowledge  im- 
perfect and  inadequate,  is  admissible ;  but  to  declare  it  utterly 
fidse,  is  fatal  to  religion.  It  is  useless  to  leave  us  these  religious 
ideas  as  r^^Iative  truths ;  a  regulative  truth  will  regulate  un- 
til one  discovers  the  fraud ;  but  he  must  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  who  imagines  that  it  will  have  any 
power  after  the  trick  has  been  found  out  These  gleams  of 
good  that  sometimes  visit  us,  these  occasional  intimations  of  a 
solemn  beauty,  and  a  perfect  purity,  these  undying  suspicions 
of  conscience  that  there  is  a  Sin -Avenger  somewhere,  all  these, 
which  we  have  thought  point  upward  to  God,  are  found  to 
point  nowhere,  and  are  but  magnificent  will-o-the-wispa  Why 
pursue  them  ?     It  might  be  safe  to  follow  them,  but  it  might 
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be  dangerous ;  at  all  events  the  most  reasonable  coarse  is  to  ig- 
nore them.  Out  from  this  blank  abyss  of  total  darkness,  neu- 
tral alike  to  good  and  evil,  no  inspiration  of  the  soul  can  come. 
Religion  cannot  live  on  nescience ;  and  reverence  is  impossible 
toward  a  blank.  Though  to  be  sure  we  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  yet  the  image  there  discerned  must  not  be  wholly  dis- 
torted. The  Infinite  One  must  ever  be  as  a  great  mountain  range, 
wrapt  in  a  shadow,  and  stretching  away  into  the  unknown,  yet 
some  peaks  must  pierce  through  to  the  sunlight,  and  the  clear 
blue.  In  contemplating  Him  we  shall  ever  be  as  men  watching 
in  the  darkness  of  early  dawn,  with  a  deep  sense  of  awe  -and 
mystery  pressing  upon  us,  yet  there  must  be  some  glow  on  -the 
hill-tops,  and  a  flush  in  the  upper  air.  There  must  be  a  solemn 
silence  that  reverence  may  bow  low  and  worship ;  and  there 
must  be  a  voice  which  we  can  trust,  saying,  **  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not 
afraid."  The  absence  of  either  of  these  elements  must  lead, 
we  believe,  to  the  decay  of  all  true  religion.  In  the  God  who 
commands  our  reverence  and  our  loving  worship,  there  must 
be  mystery,  and  there  must  be  manifestation. 
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AmcLB    v.— Rl^Crr  D'lINE  SCEUR:— MEMOIRS    OP   A 
FRENCH  ROMAN   CATHOLIC   FAMILY. 

Secit  dCune  JSoeur.  Souvenirs  de  Famille,  recueillis  par  Mme. 
Augustus  Craven,  n^e  la  Ferronnays.  Guvrage  cou- 
ronn6  par  T Academic  Fran§aise.  Quartorzidme  Edition,  re- 
vue.   Didier  &  Cia     1868.     2  vol.    p.  451,  488. 

A  Sisters  Story.  By  Mfia  Augustus  Craven.  Translated 
fix)m  the  French  by  Emily  Bowles.  New  York:  The 
Catholic  Publication  Society.     1870.     8vo,  pp.  589. 

Protestants  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
the  additions  which  it  has  made  to  the  pure  religion  of  the 
Bible,  has  brought  incalculable  evils  upon  Christendom ;  that 
by  the  superstitious  observances  which  it  has  inculcated  it  has 
put  to  sleep  the  consciences  of  millions ;  and  that  by  its  con* 
nivance  with  evil  it  has  brought  upon  itself  a  heavy  burden 
of  just  reproach  through  all  the  ages.  Yet  Protestants  also 
believe  that  practically  in  every  generation  there  have  been 
within  the  conmiunion  of  that  Church  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  so  intelligently  and  firmly  held  to  the  vital 
truths  which  it  has  retained,  that  even  the  errors  which  they 
have  accepted  have  not  materially  injured  the  beauty  of  their 
Christian  character,  or  deprived  them  of  the  consolations  and 
hopes  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  volume  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article  ftimishes  satisfiactory  evidence  that  what  has  been  true 
in  the  past  remains  true  at  the  present  time;  that  there  are 
very  many  in  our  day  who  implicitly  accept  the  dogmas  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  who  in  their  lives  and  in  their  deaths 
give  unmistakable  evidence  of  genuine  piety. 

We  hardly  need  say  that,  as  Protestants,  we  rejoice  in  all 
such  evidenca  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  in  a  Church  greater  and  more  catholic  than  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  us  to 
know  that  even  among  those  who  denounoe  us  as  heretics,  and 
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look  upon  us  with  pity  and  horror,  there  are  those  who  are  our 
brethren — ^for  they  belong  also  to  that  Church  which  is  gath- 
ered from  among  all  peoples  and  nations,  of  which  the  only 
Head  is  Jesus  Christ 

The  book  of  which  we  speak  presents  the  Memoirs  of  the 
various  members  of  a  French  Roman  Catholic  family  in  our 
own  times,  of  high  social  position.  It  introduces  the  reader  to 
a  great  variety  of  persons,  well  known  in  church  and  state, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  European  countries.  The 
"  Story  "  is  consequently  one  of  real  life ;  and  illustrates  in  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  affecting  manner  what  we  have  said 
with  regajrd  to  the  piety  which  exists  among  the  adherents  of 
the  Bomish  faith.  It  is  accepted  by  them  in  Europe  and 
America  aa  one  of  the  most  powerAil  and  attractive  works  of 
its  kind  which  has  been  published  in  modem  times.  Yet  it 
plainly  appears  from  these  Memoirs,  as  we  think,  that  this 
piety,  wherever  it  is  exhibited,  owes  its  existence  to,  and  de- 
rives its  nourishment  from,  the  great  truths  which  those  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope  hold  in  common  with 
Protestants ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  appears  also  that 
nearly  everything  which  is  distinctive  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  is  useless  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing in  earnest  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
those  who  are  not  is  fruitful  only  of  eviL 

Such  an  exhibition  of  religious  life  as  is  here  presented — 
whatever  opinion  the  reader  may  fonn  of  it — ^merits  considera- 
tion. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  our  countrymen 
have  derived  their  ideas  of  what  Roman  Catholicism  is  from 
what  they  have  seen  of  it  among  the  ignorant  and  semi-barba- 
lous  foreigners  who  are  to  so  great  an  extent  engaged  here  only 
in  menial  employments.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
even  well  informed  Protestants  are  to  be  found  who  firmly 
believe  that  no  educated  man  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
or  can  be  sincere  in  his  reception  of  its  dogmaa 

Nothing  surely  is  to  be  gained  by  undervaluing  what  is 
really  good  in  that  Church.  We  propose,  accordingly,  to  give 
a  somewhat  fiill  abstract  of  the  "  Story "  which  is  here  told. 
We  feel,  however,  that  we  ought  to  premise  that  anything 
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which  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  compreBsing  these  two  thick 
Tolumes  within  the  limits  at  our  command  must  prove  very 
unsfttis&ctory.  The  book  is  one  which  requires  to  be  read 
throughout^  if  any  adequate  impression  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  Monoirs  open  with  an  introduction  to  the  home  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  Bome,  at  a  period  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  fiunous  Bevolution  in  Paris  of  "  the  three  days  " — 
the  28th,  29th,  and  80th,  of  July,  1880.  The  ambassador  at 
diat  time  to  the  Papal  Court  was  M.  le  Comte  de  Ferronnays, 
who  had  already  for  many  years  represented  his  government  at 
Si  Petersburg.  In  1828,  on  his  return  from  Russia  to  Paris, 
he  had  accepted  the  position  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  but 
a  severe  illness  made  it  soon  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his 
portfolia  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  his  health 
being  in  a  measure  reestablished,  he  received  information, 
while  traveling  in  Italy,  that  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Boma  CSircumstances,  however,  prevented  his  entering  imme- 
diately upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  May,  18S0,  that  he  was  fairly  established  with  his 
&mily  at  the  French  embassy,  which  was  then  in  the  Palazzo 
SiiDonetti  in  the  Corso. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  younger  m^nbers  of  the 
household  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  before  them. 
"The  eteamal  city"  with  all  its  treasures  of  art,  the  object  of 
their  longing  dreams  since  earliest  childhood,  was  before  them. 
They  were  to  enter  society  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  capitals  of  Europe.  So  the  first 
few  weeks  were  passed  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible.  All 
unsuspicious  that  these  happy  days  were  to  be  the  last  which 
they  were  to  spend  in  that  degree  of  position  and  fortune, 
they  enjoyed  them  to  the  fdlL  But  they  had  hardly  learned 
to  feel  at  home  in  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  Palazzo 
Simonetti,  when  tidings  of  the  Bevolution  in  Paris  reached 
them.  M.  le  Oomte  de  Ferronnays  felt  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  send  in  his  resignation  at  once ;  and  then  all  was 
confusion  in  thdbr  beautiful  home.  The  rooms  which  had  been 
so  el^antly  fitted  up  for  them  were  dismantled.  The  house 
was  speedily  filled  with  packing  boxes.    Their  carriage  and 
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horses  which  had  been  sent  on  to  them  from  Vienna  reached 
them  only  in  time  for  one  single  drive  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  then  were  sent  to  be  sold.  All  was  uncertainty 
as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do  and  where  it  was  best  to  go. 

At  first  it  was  thought  advisable  to  leave  Italy ;  but  influ- 
enced partly  by  considerations  for  the  health  of  some  of  the 
party,  and  as  it  would  seem  partly  also  by  motives  of  economy, 
they  concluded  to  go  to  Naples.  There,  accordingly,  they 
were  soon  established  in  a  little  villa,  at  Castellamare,  which 
seemed  as  we  are  told  very  "  ugly  and  desolate  "  after  the  broad 
staircases  and  spacious  sahne  of  the  French  embassy.  Still 
they  contrived  to  make  themselves  comfortabla  Their  house 
was  very  small,  and  the  rooms  were  "dismal  and  shabby,"  but 
there  was  one  large  anfiimished  room,  the  windows  of  which 
looked  full  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  heights  of  Castel- 
lamare, and  this  they  made  the  gathering-place  for  the  family. 
Here  they  brought  every  day  their  tables  and  chairs,  and  so 
spent  the  morning  together,  reading,  writing,  and  chatting. 
The  Count  and  Countess  had  both  had  an  early  experience  of 
a  life  of  exila  They  had  been  in  childhood  with  their  parents 
among  the  emigres  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  In  feet, 
they  had  been  married  in  Clagenfurth,  in  Gorinthia,  at  the 
time  that  the  army  of  Cond^  was  encamped  there.  So  their 
children,  from  the  days  of  infency,  had  been  familiar  with 
stories  of  the  miseries  and  the  dangers  to  which  exiles  are 
exposed,  and  with  the  courage  and  resignation  which  their 
parents  and  grandparents  had  shown  in  meeting  the  reverses  of 
fortune.  They  did  not  know  but  a  similar  fate  might  be  in 
reserve  for  them ;  so  with  admirable  fortitude  and  cheerfulness 
they  set  to  work  to  make  their  plans  for  the  future.  It  was 
determined,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  that  Eugenie  should 
give  music  lessons,  and  Pauline  should  be  a  nursery  governess. 

But  matters  speedily  changed  for  the  better;  and  early  in 
1881  they  felt  able  to  remove  to  a  pretty  house  on  the  Chiaia, 
next  door  to  the  palace  of  Sir  Richard  Acton;  and  the  winter 
was  passed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  agreeable  society.  Lady 
Acton  delighted  in  having  a  circle  of  young  people  constantly 
around  her;  and  with  the  gay  throng  which  gathered  at  her 
house,  where  the  young  king,  also,  was  a  frequent  guest,  they 
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danced  and  sang,  represented  tableaux,  and  acted  plays,  every 
evening. 

But  though  apparently  living  a  life  at  this  time  of  incessant 
gsdety,  we  are  assured  by  the  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  that 
hei  brothers  and  sisters  were  by  no  means  carried  away  with 
it  She  says  that  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly — so  much  that 
dming  the  day  they  talked  with  child-like  glee  of  the  party  of 
the  preceding  night  and  of  the  Mends  they  hoped  to  meet 
again  in  the  evening — still,  she  adds,  they  were  never  long 
"without  exchanging  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven."  Their 
brother  Albert,  too,  who  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  soon 
declared  that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  live  in  a  place  where 
serious  life  seemed  impossible.  He  told  his  &ther  that  he 
longed  to  improve  himself  and  fit  himself  for  usefiilness ;  that 
he  felt  that  he  had  already  lost  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  in 
Naples  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fill  his  mind  as  he  wished 
"with  great  and  noble  desirea"  Accordingly  he  gained  his 
Other's  consent  to  accompany  M.  Rio,  an  old  friend  of  the 
iamily,  who  was  at  that  time  commencing  in  Tuscany  those 
careful  and  laborious  investigations  with  respect  to  places  of 
religious  and  historical  interest  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  have 
smce  made  his  name  funous.  The  studies  to  which  he  was 
here  incited  did  much  to  restore  to  him  the  energy  which 
Naples  had  weakened.  He  became  acquainted  also  at  this 
time  with  MM.  de  Lamennais,  and  Lacordaire,  and  Count 
Charles  de  Montalembert,  who  were  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  to  the  Holy  See  the  opinions  which  they  had  been 
advocating  in  Paris  in  the  "Avenir."  This  acquaintance  with 
Count  de  Montalembert  in  particular  soon  ripened  into  a  firm 
and  lasting  firiendship.  Under  such  influences,  the  religious 
views  of  Albert  seem  to  have  become  firmly  established ;  and 
on  returning  to  Florence  he  made  "a  kind  of  retreat,"  at  the 
close  of  which  he  approached  the  sacrament,  and  ''fixed  on  a 
rule  of  life  which  he  never  ceased  to  observe  till  the  day  of  his 
death." 

In  1882,  Albert  rejoined  his  family,  who  had  meanwhile  re- 
moved to  Boma  They  had  found  there  an  old  friend  whom 
they  had  known  intimately  when  they  had  lived  in  St  Peters- 
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buig,  the  GountesB  d'Alopeus,  the  widow  of  the  Buflsian  min- 
ister at  Berlin,  who  had  only  very  recently  died.  The  friend- 
ship which  had  formerly  existed  between  the  two  fEimilies  had 
been  renewed.  Alexandrine,  the  daughter  of  the  Countess,  had 
become  the  very  intimate  friend  of  the  sisters  of  Albert  There 
seems  to  have  been  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  this 
young  lady,  which  was  felt  and  ackowledged  in  every  circle 
in  which  she  moved  In  the  most  cultivated  society  of  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe  she  had  been  distinguished  everywhere 
for  the  el^ance  of  her  manner.  It  is  said  that  there  was 
something  about  her  which  could  only  be  described  by  the 
word  '^mave''  which  drew  all  hearts  to  her.  Her  character 
also  was  singularly  beautiful.  Her  fietther  had  been  by  birth  a 
Swede ;  her  mother  was  a  German ;  and  those  sterling  virtues 
of  the  northern  nations,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  *^  horror  of  ex- 
aggeration," were  marked  traits  which  distinguished  her.  Her 
parents  were  professedly  Lutherans,  although  their  connection 
with  that  communion  must  have  been  merely  of  a  nominal 
character,  as  they  caused  their  daughter  to  be  baptized  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Ohurch — ^the  Emperor  Alezand^ 
standing  as  her  god&ther.  She  is  said  to  have  been  educated 
also  in  the  Protestant  faith,  though  it  is  evident  that  her  views 
of  religious  truth  were  far  from  being  intelligent — especially 
upon  the  points  of  difference  between  Protestants  and  Soman 
Catholic&  We  are  told  that  when  she  made  her  first  commun- 
ion in  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  ^'she  made  a 
solemn  offering  of  the  happiness  of  her  life,  that  she  might  ob- 
tain in  return  a  clear  knowledge  of  divine  truth ; " — as  if  under 
a  kind  of  impression  that  God  is  some  malignant  being  who  is 
desirous  of  keeping  his  children  in  ignorance,  and  is  only  to  be 
propitiated  by  the  '^  solemn  offering  of  the  happiness  of  a  life." 
We  do  not  speak  of  this  with  any  desire  of  detracting  finom 
the  interest  which  the  character  of  Alexandrine  is  calculated 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  but  as  she  is  represented 
to  have  been  at  this  time  a  Protestant,  it  is  but  right  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  views  in  which  she  had  been  educated  should 
be  understood.  We  have  already  said  that  she  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  every  graoe  of  character,  and  we  ought  to 
add  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  question  that  she  manifrated 
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also  a  sincere  interest  in  a  religious  life.  At  the  time  that  we 
are  introdaoed  to  ber  in  the  Memoirs  she  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  living  a  life  of  habitual  prayer,  and  to  have  loved  to 
keq)  Ood  constantly  in  her  thoughts. 

It  was  not  long,  of  course,  before  Albert  and  Alexandrine 
met,  and  they  two  are  henceforth  the  central  figures  in  the 
"story" — ^which,  it  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  is  told  by 
Pauline,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Albert  With  her  this  "story," 
after  the  death  of  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  &mily, 
became  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  materials  which  she  had  at 
command  were  most  ample.  Albert  and  Alexandrine  had  each 
kept  a  journal  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  from  day  to 
day  of  writing  about  themselves  and  their  inmost  feelings  with 
a  particularity  and  with  a  freedom  from  all  reserve  which  can 
baldly  be  understood  by  Anglo-Saxons. 

This  journal  of  Alexandrine,  which  chronicles  the  progress  of 
ber  acquaintance  with  Albert,  was  afterwards  re-written  by  her, 
and  she  added  to  it  very  extended  "  reminiscences.  *'  The  com- 
piler of  the  volume  before  us  says :  "  It  comprises  so  much  that 
is  at  once  simple  and  sublime,  passionate  and  romantic,  pious 
aod  heartrending,  all  written  in  a  charming,  affecting,  natural 
manner,  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  not  to  give  it  to  the  world 
in  its  fullness."  Of  the  journal  of  Albert,  which  covers  the 
same  period,  his  friend,  Count  de  Montalembert,  said,  after  read- 
ing it :  *^  These  are  things  which  if  they  were  in  a  printed  book 
would  be  admired  by  the  whole  world — so,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  know  of  nothing  finer  in  any  of  the  great  writers  who 
bave  described  the  workings  of  the  heart  To  me  there  seems 
something  wonderfully  satisfiictory,  and  even,  T  think,  honor- 
able to  the  human  mind,  in  the  knowledge  that  such  beautiful 
thoQghtB  arose  quite  simply  and  spontaneously  in  the  pure  and 
modest  mind  of  a  young  man  unknown  to  all  literary  fame, 
without  the  least  idea  of  publication,  only  occupied  with  God 
and  his  love,  and  never  dreaming  that  passages  were  flowing 
fiom  his  pen  which  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world  might  have- 
coveted.  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  apart  from  the  tender  interest  I  feel, 
when  I  reflect  that  it  is  my  friend  and  brother  Albert  who 
wrote  these  things,  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  having  given  such 
beautiful  thoughts  to  a  young  man  who  never  went  beyond  the 
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limits  of  his  home  circle  and  had  no  other  teachei's  than  religion 
and  lova  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  teara  running  down 
Anna's  (Madame  de  Montalembert)  cheeks  when  I  read  these 
papers  to  her ;  you  would  not  have  thought  it  an  unacceptable 
tribute.  We  were  both  reminded  of  our  Abb^  Gerbet's  admir- 
able words,  which  apply  so  well  to  Albert :  *  For  my  part,  I  listen 
more  attentively  to  the  utterances  of  a  holy  soul,  than  to  the 
voice  of  genius ! ' " 

After  such  commendation  from  the  highest  literary  authority 
in  France,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  devote  an  amount 
of  space,  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  to  the  part  of  the  Memoirs 
which  traces  the  history  of  these  two  young  persona 

The  first  meeting  of  Albert  and  Alexandrine  took  place  early 
in  1832  in  the  aahn  of  her  mother.  She  had  had  a  great  wish 
to  see  and  know  him  because  he  was  the  brother  of  her  friend 
Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays.  In  her  journal,  where  she  describes 
the  meeting,  she  says :  "  He  did  not  strike  me  as  handsome, 
though  I  liked  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  he  left  me  alto- 
gether with  rather  a  pleasant  impression."  In  aft«r  years,  when 
she  re-arranged  and  re-wrote  her  journal  as  we  have  stated 
above,  she  added :  "  I  heard  from  him  afterwards  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  me  that  first  day,  and  told  his  friends  how  much  I 
had  captivated  him ;  but  they  made  a  joke  of  it,  and  he  never 
mentioned  me  to  them  again." 

A  few  days  after  this  first  meeting  she  had  gone  with  a  friend 
to  hear  the  nuns  sing  at  the  Trinitjl  da  Monte.  There  she  saw 
M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  as  she  then  called  Albert,  on  his  knees. 
"  Something  about  him  interested  me  in  a  way  I  could  not 
account  for,  and  I  must  have  felt  some  confidence  in  him,  for, 
finding  myself  near  him  as  we  went  out  of  the  church,  I  said  I 
should  have  liked  to  kneel  down  as  he  had  done,  and  that  if  his 
sisters  had  been  there  I  should  have  done  so.  "  Then  why  not 
have  done  it  now  ?"  he  replied.  "  Why  give  way  to  human 
respect?"  This  straightforward  way  in  a  young  man  of  twenty 
pleased  ma  No  one  before  had  made  me  that  sort  of  sensible 
answer.  As  he  was  going  down  the  steps  of  the  Trinitjl  with 
us,  I  looked  more  attentively  at  his  face  and  countenance.  I 
wanted  him  to  come  to  us  in  the  evening,  and  he  did  so !" 
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*^Feb.  24th.  Albert  and  I,  with  my  mother  and  M.  Bio,  took 
a  walk  this  day  which  I  shall  never  forget.  We  went  first  to 
the  Villa  Mattei,  and  then  to  the  Villa  PamphilL  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  conversation  I  had  with  Albert  at  the 
Villa  Mattei,  and  when  we  got  to  the  Pamphili  we  fell  back  a 
little  to  talk  together  without  being  heard.  There  is  a  great 
sympathy  in  our  views  and  our  tastes,  and  under  those  grand 
pines,  and  looking  at  that  wonderful  view,  we  spoke  quite  freely 
of  religion,  of  eternity,  and  of  the  sweetness  that  might  attend 
death  itself  amidst  scenes  such  as  those  we  were  then  gazing  at. 
This  conversation,  so  unlike  the  frivolous  talk  which  wearied 
me  in  ordinary  society,  sank  deeply  in  my  heart" 

We  do  not  pi*opose  to  follow  the  details  of  the  growth  of  the 
affection  which  was  now  daily  becoming  stronger  and  stronger 
in  the  heart  of  Alexandrina  They  are  all  to  be  found  here, 
chronicled  without  the  slightest  reserve.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  is  much  that  is  put  down  in  her  journal,  and  in 
that  of  Albert,  which  may  easily  be  criticised  by  the  reader 
who  cares  to  do  it,  as  weak  and  sentimental  ;  and  possibly 
some  things  as  absurd.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  even  every  matter-of-fact  Anglo-Saxon,  the  history  of 
whose  days  of  courtship  will  bear  so  severe  a  scrutiny.  In  the 
few  extracts  that  we  make,  our  object  is  ratber  to  illustrate  the 
religious  character  of  this  young  Roman  Catholic  lover^ 

Late  in  March,  Albert  seems  to  have  been,  quite  ill,  and 
Comte  de  Montalembert  and  M.  Rio  reported  to  Alexandrine 
that  he  needed  a  physician,  but  refused  to  see  one,  and  they 
b^ed  her  to  write  to  him  to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, March  22d,  she  says  in  her  journal :  "  With  mama's  con- 
sent, I  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  Albert  entreating  him  to  be 
prudent,  and  to  take  care  of  himself  for  his  family's  sake,  and 
for  ours.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  M.  Rio  came  in  the 
evening,  and  gave  me  a  little  note  from  Albert,  with  an  air  of 
mystery  which  put  me  a  little  out  of  countenance.  However 
I  took  it  from  him,  and  read  it  immediately  in  order  that  my 
mother  might  see  it  at  once,  though  I  would  much  rather  have 
had  my  note  and  the  pleasure  of  it  to  myself     It  contained 
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these  words:  ^  It  is  not  a  dream  then  7  I  have  read  jonr  note  a 
hundred  times  since  yesterday,  and  I  shall  read  it  again  every 
day  after  my  morning  prayers.  You  will  find  that  1  am 
obedient  now,  for  what  I  refused  my  best  friends,  I  have  done 
at  a  word  from  you.  How  come  you  to  have  such  influence 
over  me?  Can  no  one  influence  you  on  the  one  point  which 
makes  you  now  so  often  sad  and  restless  7  Let  us  at  least  unite 
in  begging  of  Grod  the  grace  which  brings  happiness  with  it 
*    ♦    *    ♦    Albkbt.*" 

On  re- writing  her  journal  she  added :  *'  O  my  God,  Thou  art 
witness  that  in  these  his  first  written  words  to  me,  he  spoke 
more  of  his  desire  for  my  conversion  than  of  his  own  love,  and 
revealed  the  intensity  of  that  greater  desire  before  he  showed 
me  the  strength  of  his  affection.  Beward  him,  O  my  God,  with 
thy  best  blessing,  for  this  singleness  of  heart"  Her  journal 
continues :  " I  suffered  much  that  evening;  I  felt  confused  and 
anxious  about  Albert;  but  so  touched  that  he  had  written  to 
me  when  he  was  so  ilL  And  then  I  was  a  little  doubtfulhow 
my  mother  would  take  that  allusion  to  religion.  I  dreaded 
showing  her  the  note,  though  delay  made  it  only  worse,  and 
the  longer  I  put  it  off  the  more  difficult  it  seemed  to  ba  I  was 
glad  that  I  had  to  go  out  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  was  up,  to 
Cardinal  Fesch's  gallery.  But  my  mother  expressed  some  sur- 
prise that  I  had  nq|;  yet  shown  her  the  note,  and  I  went  to  my 
room  to  fetch  it ;  but,  as  I  again  felt  great  misgivings  as  to  the 
religious  part  of  it,  I  tried  to  cut  it  out  In  my  hurry  I  ran  the 
scissors  into  my  finger,  and  some  drops  of  blood  stained  the 
paper,  which  gave  me  a  sad  feeling  of  superstitious  fear.  I 
went  out  altogether  upset,  and  could  not  enjoy  a  single  picture 
in  the  gallery.  When  I  gave  the  note  to  my  mother,  I  remem- 
ber praying  that  she  might  be  more  struck  with  its  beginning 
than  the  end,  which  really  did  happen,  for  all  she  said  was,  that 
it  was  rather  too  affectionate." 

Albert  soon  recovered,  and,  March  27th,  she  writes :  "  Albert 
came  to  see  us  quite  well,  and  in  such  spirits  he  could  hardly 
contain  himself"  She  added  subsequently :  **I  have  not  for- 
gotten how  he  kissed  my  mother's  hand  and  mine ;"  and  she 
writes  further :  "  I  only  found  out  long  afterwards  that  about 
that  time  he  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  bare- 
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footed,  in  tke  Boman  pilgrim's  garb,  made  the  round  of  the 
Seven  Ohnrohes  to  obtain  my  oonversioiL'' 

April  5th  there  was  a  grand  picnic  at  Princess  Wolkonsky's, 
at  Terra  Nnova.  She  writes :  '^  At  dinner,  Albert  sat  by  me, 
and  his  other  neighbor  was  Louise  Yemet,  who  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  I  quite  envied  her."  Afterwards  they  walked  off  to- 
gether "  to  look  at  the  view  "  of  the  mountain  line  of  Albano, 
which  stretched  fiir  along  the  horizon.  She  continues :  ^'  On 
one  of  the  hills,"  as  she  was  standing  by  him,  ^^  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  how  it  came  about,  but  he  asked  me  to  call  him  my 
brother.  I  did  so  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  made  him  very 
happy."  The  party  did  not  return  till  neariy  dark,  and  in  the 
carriage,  she  says,  as  Albert  '*  was  sitting  opposite  me,  and 
looking  up  to  the  glorious  stany  sky,  he  said,  '  Let  us  for  a 
moment  both  thank  God  for  the  happiness  you  have  given  me 
toHiay.'  I  was  surprised,  for  until  then,  I  had  been  accustomed 
only  to  the  conversation  of  worldly  peopla  But  I  liked  this 
feeling  in  him,  and  we  raised  our  hearts  together  to  Ood." 

Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  April  18th. — I  went  with  the 

M 's  to  hear  the  Miserere  in  the  Sixtine  GhapeL    Albert  was 

with  us.    Hiding  behind  Miss  M j  I  knelt  down,  so  that 

her  aont — ^whose  remarks  I  dreaded — could  not  see  me,  and  it 
pleased  me  to  think  that  perhaps  Albert  would" 

April  19th  she  went  to  St  Peter's,  and  says :  "  M.  de  G 

gave  me  his  arm  in  the  church.  I  was  vexed  not  to  be^taken 
care  of  by  Albert,  especially  in  so  sacred  a  placa  As  we  were 
commg  out  of  the  church  he  told  me  how  painful  it  had  been 
to  him." 

The  next  day,  on  the  steps  of  St  Peter's,  he  said  to  her :  "  Oh 
I  am  very  happy,  for  I  have  been  to  Communion  this  morning^ 
and  I  love  you."  *  ♦  "  This  startled  me  a  little,  though  it  was 
said  as  if  he  meant  only  that  brotherly  love  of  which  he  was 
always  talking." 

Directly  after  Holy  Week,  both  families  left  for  Naples^ 
wliere  they  established  themselves  at  once  near  to  one  another, 
in  villas  from  which  they  had  a  view  '*  which  has  no  parallel 
on  earth."  Alexandrine  was  still  the  inseparable  companion  of 
the  sisters  of  Albert,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Pauline  de 
Ferronnays,  having  found  one  day^  when  her  brother  had  gone 
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to  Amalfi,  the  little  book  in  which  he  kept  his  journal,  brought 
it  out,  and  read  it  to  Alexandrine,  who  thus  describes  her  feel- 
ings in  her  journal  "  There  was  not  a  passage  in  which,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  I  did  not  find  something  that  had  reference 
to  myself."  *  *  *  "  Pauline,  who  was  thus  letting  me  into 
the  secrets  of  her  brother's  heart,  thought  she  was  making  up 
for  her  indiscretion  by  not  allowing  me  to  have  the  book  in  my 
hands ;  but  I  got  hold  of  it,  and  found  fieuatened  to  one  of  the 
pages  the  little  nosegay,  tied  with  a  red  ribbon,  that  I  had 
thrown  to  Albert  in  the  Corso,  at  Roma"  ♦  ♦  ♦  "Oh,  what 
great  pleasure  this  little  book  gave  me  I  I  did  not  disguise  it 
from  Paulina  I  went  away  much  happier  than  I  had  come ; 
and  I  thought  the  view,  and  the  matchless  blue  sea  and  sky, 
more  lovely  than  ever.  I  felt  a  great  interior  delight  in  the 
sense  of  existence,  and  in  being  where  I  was.  I  did  not  yet 
acknowledge  it  to  myself,  but  I  felt  as  if  the  dawn  of  a  glorious 
day  was  about  to  break  upon  me." 

Not  many  days  now  elapsed  before  Albert  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  love;  and  then  several  weeks  intervened 
before  any  decisive  answer  was  given  him,  though  the  two  were 
apparently  as  much  as  ever  in  one  another's  society.  The  revul- 
sion in  his  feelings  was  very  great,  as  we  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing entries  in  his  journal. 

"  June  4th,  1882.  For  some  time  past  I  have  lost  all  those 
delightful  feelings  which  the  love  of  God,  and  nothing  but  that 
love,  used  to  give  me.  I  feel  that  my  soul  requires  to  be 
strengthened.  At  Rome  I  was  certainly  a  better  man  than  here. 
I  took  so  much  pleasure  in  fulfilling  all  my  duties.  I  used  to 
feel  such  devotion  when  I  entered  a  Church,  and  such  a  living 
faith  filled  my  souL     Now  everything  in  me  seems  weakened. 

"June  6th.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  school  myself  I  cannot 
succeed  when  I  speak  to  her,  or  when  she  shakes  hands  with 
m&  I  altogether  forget  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  must  be  exaggeration  in  these  feelings,  and  that  they 
cannot  prove  lasting ;  and  yet  I  do  think  I  never  saw  anybody 
in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  her,  unless,  perhaps,  my  sis- 
ter Pauline." 

"June  Bth.  Give  me  back,  I  beseech  Thee,  my  God,  the 
fervor  I  have  lost     All  the  vague  and  impetuous  feelings  of 
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joath  find  something  in  religion  which  calms  and  satisfies  the 
souL  Oh,  m  J  God  I  I  have  foi^otten  that  language  of  the 
soul  which  those  only  understand  who  love  none  but  Thee — 
that  language  which  is  only  used  in  a  Church  or  in  solituda 
It  was  iamilar  to  me  once,  and  I  thought  it  so  sweet  Grant  me, 
my  God,  to  speak  it  again,  as  in  those  happy  days  which  now 
seem  to  me  so  fiur  distant,  when  I  was  going  every  moment 
into  a  Church  to  pray  for  her,  and  felt  as  if  I  must  be  heard. 
0,  my  God,  when  I  asked  for  her  conversion,  oflfering  in  ex- 
change my  own  life  and  all  my  happiness,  was  the  joy  of  lov- 
ing Thee  included  in  the  sacrifice  ?  Save  her,  O  my  God  I 
save  her;  but  save  me  also.  Take  away  from  me,  if  it  be  Thy 
will,  every  enjoyment  which  enthusiasm  can  give,  but  leave  me 
the  love  of  holiness ;  let  me  never  lose  it  again." 

On  the  first  of  August  we  have  the  first  intimation  that 
Alexandrine  was  disposed  to  look  with  some  degree  of  favor 
upon  the  proposals  which  had  been  mada  On  that  day  she 
writes :  "  Pauline  had  been  sitting  for  a  long  time  with  me  in 
my  room,  till  it  grew  quite  dark.  Then  she  went  away,  and  I 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  I  had  a  vague  hope  of  finding 
Albert  there,  but  he  was  not  come.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  I 
would  not  give  up  hoping.  Mama  proposed  to  the  Prince  [the 
Russian  Prince  Lapoukhyn,  who  was  now  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  Comtesse  d'Alopeus]  to  go  out  on  the  terrace. 
I  let  them  go  on  before  me,  and  delayed  following  them,  for  I 
kept  thinking  *He  will  perhaps  arrive  in  a  minute,'  and  so  he 
did  I  was  so  happy  to  see  him  that  I  could  not  speak.  I  was 
the  first,  however,  to  break  that  long  silence,  which  told  more 
than  I  felt  I  could  venture  to  say.  All  that  evening  was  so  full 
of  happiness.  01  God  of  boundless  love!  is  not  this  pure 
bliss,  this  ecstatic  joy,  this  love  which  sees  nothing  but  perfec- 
tion in  the  object  of  its  love,  a  foretaste  of  the  endless  affection 
which  we  shall  feel  for  those  already  so  immensely  dear  to  us 
on  earth?" 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  as  yet  no  formal  betrothal. 
Alexandrine  was  very  distrustful  of  herself,  and  though  the 
sequel  proved  that  she  was  the  most  constant,  tender,  and 
devoted  person  in  the  world,  she  thought  she  had  the  most 
changeable,  uncertain  disposition  possible.    She  was  doubtfiil, 
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also,  whether,  if  Albert  knew  her  better,  he  might  not  be  es- 
tranged from  her.  She  did  not  want  him  to  be  deceived  about 
her  character.  She  wrote  in  her  journal :  "  He  must  either  be 
cured  of  his  love,  or,  if  it  stands  the  test,  I  can  trust  him  forever.*' 
She  accordingly  gave  him,  as  he  was  going  to  Oastellamare  to 
be  absent  for  a  few  days  on  an  excursion  with  Prince  Lapoukhyn, 
"  a  certain  little  green  book,"  and  another  "  blue  book  " — "  the 
earliest  depository  of  all  my  thoughts,"  as  she  describes  them, — 
"having  taken  care  to  paste  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  last  pages, 
in  which  he  was  mentioned,  and  trusting  to  him  not  to  tear  it 
o£El"  "Alas,"  she  says,  "there  were  many  foolish  things  in 
that  book,  which  ought  to  have  estranged  him  from  me ;  but 
though  I  did  not  vrish  it  to  have  that  effect,  I  was  resolved  to 
be  honest" 

The  same  day  Albert  had  written  in  his  journal  the  following 
prayer :  **  O I  my  God,  do  not  forsake  me !  Forgive  me  all  my 
fiiults,  and  give  me  an  energy  which  I  have  never  yet  possessed. 
Bestore  to  me  those  fervent  feelings  of  devotion  which  were 
wont  to  fill  my  soul  and  to  be  its  safeguard  against  the  enemy 
on  the  watch  to  destroy  me.  I  dread  the  coming  winter.  It 
will  be  so  different  from  the  last  Oh,  Mary,  my  Blessed 
Mother,  pray  for  me  I  do  not  abandon  me  I  Give  me  courage 
to  conquer  human  respect,  to  make  my  enemies  blush, — not  to 
give  them  occasion  of  triumph.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I 
dread  the  sneers  of  worldly  peopla  I  should  like  to  act  nobly 
and  independently.  To  be  indulgent  towards  others,  and 
severe  towards  myself.  Not  to  allow  of  any  jests  on  my  own 
line  of  conduct,  but  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  set  myself  up  as 
a  judge.  To  go  a  good  deal  into  society,  since  I  can  do  so 
without  committing  sin.  To  love  Alexandrine  without  giving 
way  to  folly,  and  compromising  her  by  childish  absurdities ; 
and,  above  all,  grant  me,  my  God,  to  love  virtue.  Give  me 
back  that  warmth  of  zeal  I  used  to  feel  for  everything  good. 
Make  my  heart  bum  again  with  the  fire  of  Divine  love.  Purify 
more  and  more  that  passion  which  is  now  the  life  of  my  souL 
GKve  me,  I  beseech  Thee,  self-control,  and  never  permit  me,  in 
the  agitation  of  my  feelings,  to  utter  a  single  word  which  could 
wound  or  offend  her  ears.  Let  me  hold  her  in  the  deepest 
reverence,  and  strive  to  become  worthy  of  loving  her  without 
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ever  aq[>iruig  to  a  greater  happiness.  O I  my  God,  give  me 
teDdemess  of  heart,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  love." 

A  few  OYeningB  after,  Alexandrine  heard  the  servant  announce 
"H.  de  Pietraoatella"  and  "  M.  de  Sass,"  and  then  "  exclamatiooa 
of  surprise,  and  well  known  voices."  It  was  Albert  and  the 
Prince,  who  had  returned  from  Castellamare  and  taken  them 
thus  t>7  surprise.  In  her  journal,  she  says,  during  the  evening, 
^^Albcart  suddenly  asked  me  what  I  should  think  if  he  had 
read  in  the  little  book  what  I  had  so  carefully  pasted  over.  I 
was  frightened,  but  answered  that  I  was  quite  sure  he  never 
could  have  done  it — 'But  if  I  tutd  done  it? ' — '  It  is  impossible, 
I  can  never  believe  it' — *  But  I  have  done  it' — *  No  1 ' — ^My 
confusion  was  increasing,  but  I  still  absolutely  refused  to  admit 
that  he  could  have  done  such  a  thing. — '  Shall  I  quote  a  sen- 
toice  in  it  to  convince  you  ? ' — *  No.  You  cannot ;  you  would 
he  only  inventing  it' — ^1  think  I  love  AUberty^ — ^he  said,  gassing 
at  me  as  if  from  the  depths  of  his  eyea  I  looked  at  him,  and 
turned  my  eyes  away  with  such  an  altered  expression,  that  he 
was  sad  all  the  evening.  Indeed,  I  did  not  feel  for  a  little 
while  as  if  I  had  any*  love  for  him  at  all,  but  it  came  back 
when  I  saw  he  was  quite  imhappy." 

On  the  18th  of  September  she  saw  Albert  again.  '*  He  was 
looking  as  sad  as  when  we  parted  at  the  Yomero.  I  could  not 
hold  out,  and  said  a  few  words  to  him,  which  made  us  again  as 
happy  as  ever.  Indeed,  happier,  for  there  was  now  no  longer 
any  disguise  between  us.  Pauline  came  to  see  me,  and  said 
that  Albert  had  acknowledged  his  fault  to  her,  and  that  he  had 
used  such  strong  terms  of  self-reproach  before  mentioning  the 
&ct)  that  she  had  been  frightened  and  had  asked  him  if  he  had 
had  the  audacity  to  kiss  me  I  Albert  was  quUe  horrified  at 
this  question,  and  at  her  even  imagining  he  could  have  ven- 
tured to  do  such  a  thing." 

The  question  of  their  maniage  was  now  discussed  by  the 
Comte  de  la  Ferronnays  and  Madame  d'Alopeus,  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  Comte  it  was  determined  that  the  strength  of 
Albert's  attachment  should  be  tested  by  a  temporary  absence, 
during  which  there  should  be  no  correspondence  between  the 
two  young  peoplei 
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During  his  absence,  Fernand,  one  of  his  brothers,  persuaded 
Alexandrine  to  write  a  short  note  to  Albert,  which  he  enclosed 
in  one  of  his  own  letters.  She  wrote :  "  Fernand,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  persuade  me  to  write  to  you,  told  me  at  last  that  you 
wished  it,  and  thus  induced  me  to  do  so.  ♦  *  *  Your  father 
told  Pauline  that  he  should  not  believe  in  the  strength  of  our 
attachment  until  we  had  been  two  years  without  meeting  or 
writing  a  line  to  one  another.  We  must  not  be  deceitful.  This 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  write  to  you  in  secret  Adieu  1 
My  best  prayers  are  those  1  put  up  for  you.  I  hope  God  will 
hear  me,  and  that  you  will  be  happy.  *  *  *  I  cannot  seal 
this  note,  but  it  does  not  signify,  Fernand  will  not  read  it" 

Albert  replied  to  Fernand:  "My  own  dear  brother.  It  is 
very  wrong  indeed,  but  I  love  you  more  than  ever.  You  can 
hardly  know  the  good  you  did  a  poor  solitary  fellow,  far  jBx)m 
those  he  cares  about  That  beloved  note  was  like'  a  drop  of 
cold  water  to  a  wretch  dying  of  fever.  But  for  all  that  she 
must  not  write  to  m6  again.  *  *  *  j  had  written  her  a  long 
letter,  but  I  tore  it  up.  She  charges  me  not  to  answer  her 
note,  and  it  is  better  I  should  not  do  so.  We  shall  one  day 
meet  again,  and  then  she  will  learn  all  the  sufferings  of  a  heart 
forever  devoted  to  her.  As  she  says  herself:  *  We  must  not  be 
deceitful.'  Therefore,  my  best  Fernand,  great  as  is  the  sacrifice, 
do  not  extort  fix)m  her  any  more  letters  for  me." 

At  last,  about  a  month  before  the  time  which  had  been  fixed, 
Albert's  parents  and  Madame  d'Alopeus  relented,  and  agreed 
that  he  should  return,  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1888,  Alex- 
andrine writes:  ^*I  was  sitting  up  stairs  with  Pauline,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and  Albert  rushed  in.  Yes, 
there  he  was,  kissing  Pauline  affectiopately  with  all  his  warmth 
.  of  manner,  and  looking  so  delightfully  happy  I  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  two  whole  months  I  We  had  no  secrets  from  Pauline ; 
still  we  did  not,  before  her,  show  more  than  a  little  bit  of  the 
joy  we  felt  at  being  once  more  together." 

A  few  days  after,  the  Oomtesse  d'Alopeus  and  the  parents  of 
Albert  went  to  dine  with  Count  Stackelberg,  and  Alexandrine 
dined  with  Albert  and  Fernand  and  their  four  sistera  She 
writes  in  her  journal  that  they  had  "great  fun."  After  dinner 
Pauline  and  Eugenie  went  to  their  rooms  to  dress  for  a  party, 
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and  their  two  little  sisters  set  themselves  down  to  play  a  duet 
on  the  piano.  She  continues :  ''  Femand,  finding  himself  en  trio 
with  Albert  and  me,  declared  it  was  very  awkward,  and,  joking 
about  it,  pretended  to  go  to  sleep,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief  Albert  and  I  stood  conversing  near  the 
chimney  piece.  After  a  little  while  I  wanted  to  go  away,  for 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  quite  proper  to  remain  there  alone  with 
my  fiiend's  brother  and  the  two  little  girls.  While  I  was 
lingering,  Albert  just  touched  my  forehead  with  his  lips;  so 
suddenly  that  I  was  taken  by  surprisa  I  felt  very  angry,  and 
without  saying  a  word  took  my  shawl  and  left  the  room. 
When  I  was  alone  in  mine,  I  kept  thinking  over  what  had 
passed,  and  I  was  really  much  annoyed  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
onr  pleasant  existence  had  undergone  a  change  and  tbat  a  dis- 
agreeable one.  At  that  moment  I  did  not  feel  quite  certain 
that  I  loved  him  as  much  as  I  did  befora"  *  ♦  *  When  she 
saw  him  afterwards  "  he  was  looking  very  much  out  of  spirits. 
As  soon  as  he  could  do  so,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  deeply 
grieved  by  my  reproachftil  glanca  He  seemed  very  penitent, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  himself,  and  he  spoke  so  well 
and  feelingly  that  before  the  evening  was  over  my  resentment 
had  vanished. 

"February  11th — ^I  went  with  Albert's  parents  to  the  ball  at 
the  Academy.  When  we  came  home  I  went  up  stairs  with 
them  to  have  some  tea.  Pauline  and  Eug6nie  ran  to  their 
looms  to  take  off  their  cloaks,  and  I  remained  alone  with 
Albert  in  the  drawing-room,  drinking  my  tea  in  haste,  for  I 
wanted  to  go  down  again.  He  was  admiring,  I  think,  my  long 
curls.  He  took  one  of  them  in  his  hands  and  pressed  it  gently 
to  his  lips.  I  was  displeased,  but  not  so  much  as  that  other 
tima    It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  so  bad." 

The  days  now  passed  swiftly  by ;  and  no  cloud  seemed  to 
ohscnre  the  happiness  of  the  two  families.  We  find  Alexan- 
drine writing  in  her  journal  in  these  words :  "  We  went  to  a  ball 
in  the  evening.  I  felt  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  everything 
seemed  transformed  as  if  by  magic  When  I  was  waltzing 
with  Albert  it  made  me  indeed  a  little  shy  to  think  that  people 
were  looking  at  us,  and  perhaps  joking  and  saying  with  a 
smile :  *  Ah,  they  are  quite  happy  now  I '    But  nothing  could 
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spoil  my  enjoyment  I  did  not  oare  the  least  what  was  said, 
and  was  too  happy  to  give  it  even  a  thought  Daring  the 
cotillion  which  I  danced  with  Albert^  I  went  up  to  Pauline 
and  whispered  to  her,  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  ^O,  Pauline,  I  am 
BO  happy  1 '    She  was  quite  touched.'* 

And  now  Lent  began,  and  Alexandrine  writes:  "Shrore 
Tuesday. — Albert  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  God,  of  the 
angels,  and  of  his  dear  religion,  for  which  I  felt  an  increasing 
attraction.  I  enjoyed  a  happiness  so  complete,  so  unexpected, 
BO  much  beyond  what  I  had  ever  dreamt  of^  that  it  filled  mj 
heart  with  gratitude  towards  Gk>d,  and  made  me  more  kind  and 
indulgent  to  everyone." 

'^  Holy  Thursday. — ^My  mother  gave  me  leave  to  go  with  mj 
friends  to  the  Tenebrce  in  the  royal  ChapeL  The  music  was 
beautiftQ.  There  was  something  in  that  lovely  Chapel,  the 
singing,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  in  the  feeling  that  I  was  kneel- 
ing by  my  Albert's  side,  which  made  me  pray  with  devotion.  I 
was  glad  to  look  like  a  Catholic.  The  walk  home  was  perfect ; 
the  moon  shining  brightly,  ancl  the  Neapolitan  spring  beginning 
to  embalm  the  air.  We  stopped  at  several  Churches  on  our 
way,  to  pray  before  the  sepulchrea  It  is  the  custom  in  Naples 
to  visit  seven  Churches  on  that  day.  Albert  and  I  knelt  down 
side  by  side  on  the  pavement  There  was  in  this  something  inex- 
pressibly sweet  to  ma  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  prayed 
for,  but  I  know  we  both  raised  our  hearts  to  Ood  with  a  full 
reliance  on  his  goodness.  We  went  the  whole  length  of  the 
Villa  Beale  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  our  hearts 
fttU  of  adoring  love  for  God,  uid  affection  for  one  another." 

About  this  time  Albert  received  a  letter  from  the  Abb^ 
Martin  de  Noirlieu  [now  Cur^  of  Saint  Louis  D'Antin  in  Paris], 
a  special  friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondenca 
The  Abb6  writes :  "  Persevere,  my  dear  Albert,  in  your  solici- 
tude for  that  soul  which  is  so  dear  to  you.  If  you  bring  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  you  will  have  made  a  conquest  for 
God,  and  she  will  be  yours  not  for  time  only  but  for  eternity. 
It  is  especially  to  prayer  that  you  must  have  reoourse  in  ibis 
important  matter,  for  light  comes  down  from  above,  and  thence 
must  also  proceed  that  courage  which  is  so  necessary  when  we 
have  to  overcome  early  prejudices  and  impressions  imbibed  in 
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in&ncj.  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me  of  the  agita- 
tion which  Mademoiselle  feels  at  the  idea  of  a  change 

of  religion.  It  seems  to  her  as  if  in  taking  this  step  she  had 
to  cross  an  abyss,  and  however  courageous  a  person  may  be,  it 
is  natural  to  draw  back  on  the  brink  of  an  unfathomable  abyss. 
Protestants  erroneously  suppose  that  in  renouncing  heresy  they 
are  compelled  to  trample  under  foot  and  anathematise  those 
they  leave  behind.  God  forbid  that  this  should  be  the  case  1 
We  condemn  error,  but  we  feel  only  love  and  pity  for  those 
whom  it  enthrals.  By  the  fact  of  her  reception  into  the  Church 
she  will  simply  declare  that  she  returns  to  the  faith  which  her 
ancestors  held  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  renounces  the  error 
which  separated  £rom  Catholic  unity  those  among  them  who 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago.  She  will  leave  it  to  Gk>d  to  de- 
cide on  individual  cases,  for  He  alone  can  judge  who  are  and 
who  are  not  in  good  faith  in  their  heretical  and  schismatical 
position.  In  short,  my  dear  friend,  tell  her  that  there  is  no  sal- 
vation except  for  those  who  are  in  Catholic  unity,  or  else  for 
those  who  having  been  bom  in  heresy  are  entirely  in  good  faith, 
and  would  be  ready  to  become  Catholics  at  once  if  they  thought 
that  in  so  doing  they  would  please  Ood  But  as  to  those  who 
have  doubts  and  will  not  seek  instruction,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  who  maintain  that  their  fore&thers  sinned  in  breaking 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  yet  persevere  in  remaining  them- 
selves out  of  its  pale,  they  are  fearfuUy  guilty." 

"  That  soul  interests  me  deeply,  my  dear  Albert  I  have 
already  prayed  for  her  this  morning  at  Mas&  I  sincerely  com- 
passionate her  mental  sufferings.  Tell  her  to  hope,  and,  above 
all,  to  pray  much.  Ask  her  what  she  would  do  if  she  knew 
that  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  and  living  near  her. 
I  have  no  doubt  she  would  go  at  once  and  ask  for  her  prayers. 
Let  her,  then,  have  recourse  to  this  good  Mother  in  Heaven. 
If  she  iQvokes  her  with  confidence,  she  is  sure  to  be  heard." 

The  spring  had  now  come,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  a 
temporary  separation  of  the  two  fiiznilies.  They  were  all  to 
meet  in  Italy  again  in  the  autumn,  where  Madame  d'Alopeus 
expected  to  be  married  to  Prince  Lapoukhyn.  But  she  wished 
torspend  the  summer  with  her  relatives  in  Germany.  Madame 
de  la  Ferronnays  also  was  obliged  to  go  to  France  on  business, 
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and  it  was  arranged  that  Albert  and  his  two  eldest  sisters 
should  accompany  her.  The  Count  meanwhile  was  to  take 
his  two  youngest  daughters  to  Rome,  and  place  them  for  three 
months  in  the  Convent  of  the  TrinitsL  da  Monte,  where  Olga 
was  to  make  her  First  Communion.  Tuesday,  April  SOth, 
was  the  day  for  parting,  and  at  two  o^clock  they  all  went  to- 
gether to  the  Hotel  Crocelle,  where  the  Prince  had  invited  them 
to  dina  Alexandrine  writes :  "  What  a  sad  dinner  it  was !  I 
could  not  any  longer  restrain  my  tears  and  sobs.  I  was  sitting 
by  Eugenie,  who  entreated  me  to  control  myself,  for  she  was 
afraid  my  mother  would  be  displeased  by  this  excessive  grief 
At  last  at  a  quarter  to  four,  we  had  taken  leave  of  everybody, 
and  were  seated  in  our  travelling  carriage.  As  we  were  going 
down  stairs  Albert  asked  me  to  give  him  fall  permission  to 
hopa  Hooked  at  him  quite  surprised  that  he  should  still 
need  such  an  assurance,  and  answered  affirmatively.  Those 
were  our  last  words.  Albert  and  Femand  followed  us  for  a 
long  time  in  an  open  caliche,  in  the  pouring  rain,  which  must 
have  drenched  them  to  the  skin.  I  saw  them  a  little  longer  in 
this  way,  but  we  could  not  speak  to  one  another.  At  last 
after  a  great  waving  of  hands,  their  carriage  stopped,  and  we 
lost  sight  of  it" 

The  Count  de  la  Ferronnays  left  the  next  day  by  sea,  with 
all  his  femily.  But  the  wetting  which  Albert  had  had  on  the 
evening  of  Alexandrine's  departure  had  done  him  fer  more 
harm  than  they  were  aware  of^  and  on  arriving  at  Civita 
Yecchia  his  father  decided  that  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays 
should  continue  her  journey  in  the  steamer  without  Albert, 
and  that  he  should  remain  at  Civita  Vecchia  for  a  few  days, 
till  sufficiently  recruited  to  follow  her  to  France.  But  they 
had  hardly  reached  the  hotel,  when  Albert  was  seized  with  such 
a  violent  fever  that  the  physician  pronounced  his  life  to  be  in 
imminent  danger.  For  some  days  he  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
and  it  long  remained  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  termina- 
tion would  not  be  fiataL  His  father  watched  over  him  with 
the  utmost  solicitude ;  and  his  daily  bulletins  to  Madame  de  la 
Ferronnays,  who  had  now  reached  Paris,  and  the  letters  which 
he  wrote,  aflford  such  a  revelation  of  the  tenderness  and  love  of  a 
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father's  heart  under  such  trying  circiunstances  as  is  calculated 
to  call  out  the  warmest  sympathy.  We  cannot,  however, 
delay  to  make  quotations  from  them,  or  from  the  letters  and 
journal  of  Alexandrine  after  she  heard  of  what  had  befallen 
Albert  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
go  with  his  father  to  Borne,  where  they  remained  during  the 
summer. 

Meanwhile  new  causes  of  anxiety  arosa    Madame  d' Alopeus, 
on  reaching  Germany,  was  urgently  remonstrated  with  by  her 
relatives  for  having  given  any  countenance  to  this  proposed 
alliance  of  her  daughter  with  a  Frenchman.     They  objected  to 
Albert's  age,  to  his  state  of  health,  to  his  want  of  fortune,  to  his 
having  no  profession.     Now  that  the  House  of  Orl&ms  was 
established  on  the  throne  of  France,  there  could  be  no  pros- 
pect of  advancement  for  a  son  of  the  Comte  de  la  Ferronnaya 
They  insisted  also  that  as  Alexandrine  was  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  she  could  not  marry  with- 
out applying  to  the  Emperor  for  permission ;  and  though  he 
had  a  personal  regard  for  the  Comte  de  la  Ferronnays,   his 
dislike  of  the  French  was  so  great  at  that  time  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  his  consent     They  descanted  also  upon 
Albert's  being  a  Boman  Catholic;   and  Madame  d'Alopeus, 
who  had  before  thought  nothing  of  this  difference  in  his  re- 
hgious   views,   became  quite  disturbed,   and  began  to  have 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject     The  result  was  that 
Alexandrine  was  kept  during  the  whole  summer  in  a  con- 
stant  state  of  annoyance.     After  one  of  these  painful  dis- 
cussions at  Stuttgard  respecting  her  marriage,  where  special 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Albert  had  no  pro- 
fession, she  wrote  in  her  journal:     "I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  whether  there  will  be  professions  in  heaven  ?  and  if 
general  officers  and  cabinet  ministers  wiU  rank  higher  than 
nameless    people.      After  all,   what  does  earthly  glory  and 
dignity  amount  to  ?     Why  do  not  people  seek  to  win  a  higher 
post  in  heaven?    They  seem  quite  to  forget  that  in  heaven 
alone  are  to  be  found  everlasting  distinctions.     A  profession 
indeed!     I   hate  the  very  sound  of  the  word  I     To  defend 
one's  country  in  case  of  need,  I  admit  to  be  right ;   but  this 
is  a  remote  contingency,  and  where  is  the  good  of  wearing  out 
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one's  life  in  a  round  of  mechanical  duties,  instead  of  devoting 
it  to  the  service  of  God  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to  a  girl, 
*  Do  not  marry  before  you  can  be  secure  (if  one  can  be  secure 
of  anything  on  earth)  that  you  will  have  enough  to  live  upon.' 
This  is  all  rational,  prudent,  and  kind,  but  that  our  respect 
and  our  contempt  should  turn  upon  the  possession  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  money  is  really  an  enormity  which  cries  to 
heaven  for  vengeanca" 

1'hen  she  paraphrases  a  favorite  passage  from  La  Bruy^re  to 
suit  her  case,  and  writes :  "  The  language  of  the  world  is :  *  My 
dear  young  lady  when  you  meet  with  any  one  whom  you  are 
inclined  to  like,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  if  he  is 
good  and  high  principled.  Oh,  dear  no  I  Provided  he  be  not 
a  thief,  or  has  not  committed  some  great  crime,  that  is  enough. 
Bo  not  indulge  in  high  flown  and  ridiculous  ideas  of  perfection. 
But  be  sure  you  inquire  if  he  has  money  enough  to  give  you 
and  your  children  the  means  of  indulging  in  all  and  more  than 
all  the  superfluous  luxuries  of  life.  If  you  can  make  sure  that 
this  is  the  case,  do  not  hesitate  to  marry  him  ;  you  are  sure  to 
be  happy.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  only  a  competency, 
then,  although  romantic  people  tell  you  that  his  wife  will  be  an 
enviable  woman;  that  his  character  is  the  best  safeguard  for 
her  happiness,  that  his  religious  principles  are  excellent,  and 
his  habits  so  moderate  that  he  is  never  likely  to  run  into  fool- 
ish expenses,  be  sure  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  absurd 
q)eeches,  which  betray  an  utter  want  of  sense  and  of  the  com- 
monest knowledge  of  the  world.'" 

Alexandrine  remained  firm  in  spite  of  all  the  influences 
which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  although  her  health  was 
somewhat  affected  by  the  constant  annoyances  to  which  she 
was  subjected.  At  laat,  in  September,  her  mother  set  out  firom 
Germany  on  her  return  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  and  on  the  lOth 
inst  they  reached  Milan.  From  Milan  they  went  to  Florence, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Prince  Lapoukhyn,  and,  all  prelimi- 
naries having  been  arranged,  an  early  day  was  appointed  for 
his  marriage  with  the  Comtesse  d'Alopeus.  Meanwhile  her 
opposition  to  Albert  had  reached  such  a  point  that  she  wrote 
firom  this  place  to  the  Oomte  de  la  Ferronnays  with  the  inten- 
tion of  breaking  the  engagement  of  her  daughter.     The  conster- 
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nation  of  Albert  and  of  the  whole  family  was  great  Alexan- 
drine herself  was  so  afifected,  that  she  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
it  even  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  wedding  of  her 
mother. 

The  sisters  of  Albert  continued  to  write  to  her.  They  were 
now  in  Borne,  where  the  &mily  had  just  assembled  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  First  Communion  of  Olga.  Eugenie  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Chiess  where  we  went  this  morning  at  six  o'clock  with 
my  mother?  To  the  Scala  Santa  I  which  we  ascended  on  our 
knees  for  you.  We  prayed  very  earnestly.  May  our  prayers 
be  granted,  beloved  friend.  It  gave  us  pleasure  really  to  per- 
fonn  the  part  of  pilgrims.  I  tried  hard  to  imitate  their 
humility." 

Pauline  wrote :  '^  Albert  was  saying  to  me  the  other  day  that 
when  he  recapitulates  the  events  of  his  life,  he  cannot  but 
recognize  such  special  mercies  toward  him  in  the  dealings  of 
Providence,  that  he  can  never  be  grateful  enougL"    *   *  * 
''  He  spoke,  also,  of  the  calm  and  peace  which  now  make  him 
ready  to  bear  whatever  God  ordains."    *  *    She  says  that  "he 
is  satisfied  to  leave  himself  and  you  in  the  hands  of  God.     *  * 
He  has  improved  in  every  respect.    *  *    He  is  so  amiable  and 
unaffected  that  everybody  esteems  and  likes  him.    *  *   Albert 
has  not  as  much  talent  and  information  as  his  friend  Charles  de 
Montalembert,  but  he  is  quite  as  intelligent,  quite  as  enthusi- 
astic in  his  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  possesses 
at  the  same  time  greater  gentleness  of  character,  and  of  lan- 
guage and  manner.    *  *  *    You  live  in  a  state  of  terrible 
agitation,  dearest  Alex  *   *   *   however,  God  will  order  all 
things,  small  and  great,  in  our  lives."    And  in  another  letter: 
**  We  have  a  sort  of  confidence  that  all  will  end  as  we  wish. 
For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  it  will     My  fether  looks  to  noth- 
ing worse  for  you  than  waiting.     *   *  *    God  will  help  us, 
dearest  sister.     Leave  everything  in  his  hands,  and  remember 
that  as  long  as  the  certainty  of  mutual  affection  exists,  there  is 
no  real  cause,  or  at  least  any  great  cause,  for  sorrow.     Albert 
thinks  so,  too.     Religion,  poetry,  and  love,  are  sweetening  your 
Kves,  and  if  God  chooses  by  a  few  more  trials  to  make  you  earn 
the  joy  of  an  endless  union,  take  courage,  and  believe,  and  hope, 
*  *   Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  Heaven ;  God  will  not  lose  sight  ol 
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us.  Our  struggles,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  nothing  we  can 
do  or  suffer,  are  lost  Do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  shall 
one  day  be  sisters  and  pray  in  the  same  Churches." 

Alexandrine  recovered  sufficiently  for  the  marriage  of  her 
mother  to  proceed ;  and  on  the  80th  of  October  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  "  first  at  the  Greek  Church,  and  then  at  the 
Protestant  Chapel."  Alexandrine  wrote  in  her  journal :  "  It 
crossed  my  mind  during  the  ceremony  that  there  would  never 
be  bridal  joys  and  bridal  flowers  for  me." 

About  the  same  time  we  find  a  description  in  the  journal  of 
Pauline  of  the  First  Communion  of  Olga,  at  which  all  the  fam- 
ily were  present :  "  It  was  a  rare  privilege  for  Olga  to  make  her 
First  Communion  at  Rome,  but  never  did  God's  graces  descend 
on  a  soul  more  worthy  to  receive  them.  Religion  expands  her 
mind  and  governs  her  imagination.  Her  most  habitual  thoughts 
are  spiritual  ones,  yet  she  is  young  and  child-like  for  her  age. 
And  is  not  this  precisely  what  God  loves  ?  *  ♦  »  *  As  I 
was  Olga's  god-mother,  I  knelt  by  her  side  all  the  time,  which 
I  felt  to  be  a  great  privilege.  Cardinal  Lambruschini  officiated. 
Nobody  could  have  witnessed  without  emotion  the  scene  in 
that  Chapel,  and  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace  to  be  always 
&ithful  to  the  resolutions  I  made  that  day  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  touching  words  addressed  to  us, 
and  the  moment  when  with  Olga  we  all  received  Communion. 
The  complete  union  which  existed  between  us,  the  quiet,  silent 
thanksgiving  after  Mass,  and  the  peacefdl,  intense  joy  with 
which  our  little  sister  embraced  us  as  we  came  out  of  the 
Church,  must  ever  live  in  my  remembrance.  *  *  Oh,  how  I 
blessed  God  that  I  was  bom  in  his  Church.  *  *  *  When  the 
doors  of  the  convent  closed  behind  us,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  we 
were  plunging  once  more  into  a  sad  and  restless  world,  whilst 
peace,  joy,  and  everything  which  makes  life  sweet  were  to  be 
found  within  those  walls." 

After  the  First  Communion  of  Olga,  the  Comte  de  la  Perron- 
nays  left  at  once  with  his  femily  for  Naples,  where  they  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  Lapoukhyn  and 
Alexandrine,  whose  health  was  still  in  quite  a  precarious 
condition. 

The  two  families  having  met  again,  it  was  not  many  days 
before  the  possibilities  of  the  marriage  of  Albert  and  Alexan- 
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dime  began  to  be  canvassed  once  more ;  and  the  final  announce- 
ment to  Alexandrine  of  the  result  we  give  in  her  own  worda 
'*  In  the  evening  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  rather  sad,  when 
Eugenie  came  in.  I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  of  mj 
life.  The  day  was  closing  in,  and  the  room  getting  dark. 
Eugenie  began  by  pitying  me  because  I  was  ill ;  but  she  did 
not  at  first  make  any  reply  to  my  complaints  that  our  happiness 
was  still  so  uncertain.  At  last  she  said:  'Then  you  don't 
know? '  Oh,  those  words,  they  still  seem  to  ring  in  my  ears ! 
She  told  me  as  much  as  she  knew  of  what  had  been  settled. 
Pauline  came  in  afterwards,  and  from  her  I  learned  that  I 
might  look  upon  Albert  as  my  future  husband." 

All  this  time  Albert  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Count  de  Montalembert,  making  him  the  confidant  of  all  his 
troubles,  and  counselling  him  with  regard  to  the  course  which 
he  ought  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  respect- 
ing the  Avenir  and  other  publications  of  his  and  MM.  Lamen- 
nais  and  Lacordaire. 

December  10th,  1888,  he  writes  to  his  friend  to  announce  his 
happiness.  He  says:  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  share  of 
my  happiness.  I  am  unworthy  of  so  many  blessings ;  of  that  life 
of  joy  and  gladness  which  began  two  years  ago,  and  will  never 
end !  This  letter  will  be  very  confused,  for  I  am  in  a  most 
unsettled  state  of  mind.  *  *  *  *  I  do  so  want  Ip  talk  to  you. 
Pray  for  us,  dear  friend,  and  bless  God  for  his  goodness  to  me. 
As  I  look  back,  I  feel  you  so  closely  connected  with  my  past 
life.  You  have  been  associated  with  all  this  happiness,  and  it 
h^an  when  I  was  with  you.  *  *  *  *  I  love  you  more  dearly 
than  a  brother.  Adieu.  Alexandrine  sends  you  her  kindest 
remembrances ;  she  must  be  included  in  your  friendship  for 
ma  If  you  write  to  M.  de  Lamennais,  beg  him  to  pray  for 
us."     He  also  sent  remembrances  to  M.  Lacordaire. 

We  make  an  extract  also  from  a  letter  written  a  little  later, 
in  reply  to  one  which  he  had  received  from  the  same  friend. 
It  wiU  be  seen  that  he  had  entirely  misconceived  what  Count 
de  Montalembert  had  written  about  the  course  which  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  after  the  appearance  of  the  Pope*s  encyclical 
letter,  in  which  he  was  forbidden  to  write  or  approve  of  any- 
thing contrary  to  it    He  says :  "  My  dear  unhappy  friend,  I 
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have  just  received  your  letter  from  Frankfort  It  has  thrown 
me  into  the  greatest  agitation.  What  would  I  not  give  to  be 
with  you.  It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to  think  I  should  be  of 
any  use,  or  could  give  you  any  comfort.  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  but  the  end  of  it  haunts  me 
like  a  painful  dream.  Dearest  friend,  for  God's  sake  do  not  go 
back  to  France  at  this  moment  Measure  the  depths  of  the 
abyss  into  which  you  are  about  to  cast  yourself,  and  remember 
that  if  you  once  take  that  step,  it  may  become  impossible  to 
turn  back.  There  was  but  one  voice  in  praise  of  the  Abb6  de 
Lamennais  when  he  made  his  submission.  Some  evil-minded 
persons  were  wicked  enough  to  throw  doubts  on  the  sincerity 
of  that  act,  but  their  insinuations  were  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Church  was  vindicated  by  its 
means.  It  may  be  that  the  words  which  you  have  scattered 
over  the  world  have  been  inspired  by  God,  but  everything 
combines  to  show  you  that  enough  has  been  said.  If  they  are 
really  of  Divine  birth  they  will  bear  fruit,  and  shine  out  one 
day  in  all  the  splendor  of  truth.  The  time  is  not  yet  come, 
perhaps,  when  we  can  reap  the  blessings  they  promisa  We 
must  shudder  at  the  sight  of  the  calamities  which  an  excess  of 
zeal  might  bring  about,  and  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea 
of  schism.  Let  us  gather  round  the  Cross,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Phurch,  to  cherish  and  defend,  not  to  undermine 
her.  I  implore  you,  my  dear  friend,  compel  yourself  not  to 
yield  to  M.  de  Lamennais'  persuasions.  May  God  bless  and 
save  you.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me  if  I 
hear  you  are  gone  to  Paris.  In  the  name  of  our  friendship 
and  of  all  who  love  you,  and  in  His  sacred  Name  in  Whom  we 
are  for  ever  united,  let  duty  overcome  every  argument  urged 
against  it  All  my  belongings,  who  love  you  as  one  of  our- 
selves, are  alarmed  at  seeing  such  an  alternative  before  you. 
My  father  speaks  of  you  with  a  paternal  solicituda  As  to  me, 
my  beloved  fiiend,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  anguish  I  felt  on 
receiving  your  letter.  *  *  *  My  sister  and  Alexandrine  wish 
me  to  say  everything  affectionate  and  kind.  They  are  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  your  going  to  Paris." 

December  24th  Albert  writes  again:    "Do  write  soon  and 
often,  and  tell  me  M.  de  Lamennais'  plans.  *  *    Everybody's 
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ejeB  ue  fixed  upon  him  *  *  whj  does  he  urge  jou  to  return 
to  Paris  ?    If  Borne  decides  against  you^  surely  jou  will  submit 

*  *  *  You  apeak  of  the  incompatibilitj  of  liberty  with  re- 
hpoQ,  which  is,  you  say,  dividing  a  soul  asunder.  Gould  this 
be  possible  7  Oh,  no;  bdieve  me  these  are  groundless  fears. 
Liberty  means  the  Gross  of  Christy  and  €hod  has  planted  it  in 
the  world  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  human  race.  Mark  the 
gradual  progress  of  true  liberty  from  the  hour  of  its  first  de- 
scent fiom  heaven.  *  *  Shall  we  despair  of  the  future  when 
it  appears  so  much  brighter  than  ever  ?  *  *  *  God's  hand  is 
viflible  in  this  check  from  Boma  It  will  give  time  to  younger 
men  to  overtake  you,  and  later  you  will  resume  your  onward 
march." 

Alexandrine  also  wrote  to  him  begging  him  to  submit  to  the 
encycUcal  letter  of  the  Pope.  ''  I  hope  I  am  not  presumptuous 
in  thinking  that  you  will  be  a  little  influenced  by  my  advice, 
for  you  had  the  kindness  to  say  that  you  loved  me  because  I 
loved  Albert  I  often  repeat  those  words  to  myself,  for  that  is 
the  way  in  which  I  now  like  people  to  love  ma  *  *  I  trust 
God  will  hear  our  prayers  for  you.  1  say  our  prayers,  because 
I  too  will  pray  for  you.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  object  to  it^  in 
spite  of  your  severity  towards  us  poor  Protestants." 

Count  de  Montalembert  replied :  '^  I  am  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  effect  which  my  letter  from  Frankfort  has  produced  on 
you  alL"  He  says  that  in  speaking  in  his  letter  about  *'  going 
to  Paris,"  it  was  only  to  use  his  influence  with  M.  de  Lamennais 
to  dissuade  him  from  aU  idea  of  resistance  to  the  Holy  Sea 

*  ♦  «  u  j^Yl  that  you  say  with  so  much  affection,  good  sense,  and 
heartfelt  eloquence  I  have  likewise  felt ;  and  there  is  not  a  sen- 
tence in  your  letter  which  does  not  perfectly  agree  with  what  I 
have  thought  and  resolved  since  I  read  the  decisive  brief  of  the 
5th  of  October."  In  a  note  to  Alexandrine  he  speaks  of  Albert 
as  "^  the  most  faithful  and  the  most  affectionate  heart  he  had 
ever  met  with  in  this  world" 

We  pass,  now,  over  the  happy  winter  spent  in  Naples.  All 
obstacles  to  the  marriage  were  smoothed  away,  and  those 
months  were  months  of  unalloyed  happiness.  A  few  days 
before  her  marriage  Alexandrine  wrote  in  her  journal :  "  To- 
morrow I  am  going  to  communion,  and  my  heart  is  so  cold. 
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*  *  *  0,  God,  most  pitiful,  whom  I  fear,  and  yet  whom  I  love 
for  thy  infinite  sweetness  and  mercy,  my  Father,  who  art  in 
Heaven,  forsake  me  not  when  my  heart  is  dead  and  dry,  but 
give  me  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  enlighten  me  as  to  all  I 
ought  to  believe.  I  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
teach  me  the  true  faith  I" 

We  pass  over,  also,  the  marriaga  It  was  solemnized  on  the  1 7th 
of  April  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Protestant  ChapeL  A  full  account 
appears  in  Alexandrine's  journal,  but  we  quote  only  the  last 
sentencea  ''I  came  back  to  my  mother's  house,  and  to  the 
room  which  I  was  to  leave  forever.  There  I  took  off  my 
white  gown,  and  put  on  a  grey  silk  dress,  and  a  straw  bonnet 
trimmed  with  pink,  for  our  journey  to  Castellamare.  Once 
ready  to  go,  I  gave  a  sorrowful  look  at  the  people  and  places  I 
was  leaving  behind.  I  felt  deeply  moved,  and  asked  to  go 
once  more  into  all  the  rooms.  I  kissed  my  mother,  and  then 
everybody  else.  At  last,  getting  into  the  cal^he  with  Albert, 
we  drove  away.     It  felt  to  both  of  us  like  a  dream." 


The  Memoirs  now  carry  us  to  Castellamare,  and  introduce 
us  to  the  charming  home  where  Albert  and  Alexandrine  were 
expecting  to  spend  the  summer.  "A  flight  of  steps,  over- 
arched by  a  trellis  of  vines,  led  to  it  from  the  road."  Vesuvius 
and  the  matchless  bay  were  spread  before  their  windows ;  and 
the  breeze  came  to  them  perfumed  by  the  roses  and  the  orange 
flowers  that  grew  in  the  garden  in  which  the  house  was  em- 
bowered. They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  reached  the  highest 
point  of  earthly  happiness.  Albert's  father  and  mother,  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  all  joined  them  in  about  a  week,  and 
their  days  were  spent  together  in  reading  aloud,  and  their  even- 
ings on  the  largest  of  their  three  balconies,  where  they  sat  for 
hours  enjoying  the  glory  of  the  Italian  nights. 

But  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  married  life,  a 
cloud  arose  which  threatened  soon  to  overwhelm  all  their  hap- 
piness. "Ten  untroubled,  peaceful,  cloudless  days"  passed, 
and  then  Albert  had  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs.  At  first  they  had  no  apprehension  of  any  very 
serious  result,  but  on  a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  it  was  de- 
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cided  that  the  nir  of  Gastellainare  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  was 
advised  to  go  to  Soirenta  There  a  month  was  passed  witiiout 
any  great  anxiety,  although  Albert  was  ailing  the  whole  time. 
But  ^^they  were  so  steeped  in  happiness"  that  thej  did  not 
realize  his  danger. 

While  in  Sorrento,  Albert  wrote  to  his  Mend  the  Ahh6  de 
Noirlieo,  to  adyiae  with  him  as  to  the  course  which  he  should 
adopt  for  bringing  Alexandrine  to  feel  the  importance  of  de- 
ciding to  become  a  Soman  Catholic.  This  was  ever  to  him  a 
sabject  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  jet  he  was  restrained 
by  a  feeling  of  delicacy  from  exerting  any  direct  influence 
upon  her.  Alexandrine's  mother,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
at  first  been  very  tolerant  and  indulgent  on  the  subject  of  their 
differing  fidths.  Even  at  the  time  of  Albert's  sickness,  she 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  pray  for  him  herself  in  Roman  Catholic 
Choiches,  and  bum  tapers  before  their  shrines,  kneeling  with 
a  devotion  very  similar  to  that  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  she 
had  entirely  changed  after  her  visit  to  Oermany ;  and  since  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  she  had  become  still  more  sensitive 
on  the  subject  She  wrote  to  her  that  if  she  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  "it  would  nail  her  up  in  her  coflBin."  Alexandrine 
was  exceedingly  attached  to  her  mother,  and  felt  the  strongest 
lelactance  to  be  the  cause  of  any  pain  to  her.  So  she  was 
disposed,  notwithstanding  the  strong  leaning  which  she  felt 
towards  the  religion  of  her  husband,  to  wait  till  "  entire  con- 
riction  should  irresistibly  impel  her  conscience  to  the  final 
step."  The  letter  of  Albert  to  the  Abb^  gives  a  very  pleasing 
glimpse  of  their  life  at  Sorrento.  He  says :  "  Alexandrine  is 
not  the  woman  to  yield  merely  to  influence,  or  to  be  led  only 
by  her  tastes,  and  however  much  she  may  be  drawn  towards 
our  faith,  her  conscience  requires  some  other  warrant  than  the 
impulse  of  her  heart  *  *  *  I  am  glad  to  see  her  frequent  our 
Chnrches  of  her  own  accord,  and  take  delight  in  doing  so.  On 
Sunday,  she  seems  to  reckon  it  a  duty  to  hear  Mass.  But  even 
if  she  were  fully  convinced,  there  would  still  be  the  difficulty 
of  leaving  the  religion  professed  by  her  mother,  whom  she 
toaderly  loves,  and  who  has  hitherto  strongly  opposed  her 
doing  so.  We  must  trust  in  God  for  this,  and  hope."  He 
adds :  "  We  are  reading  a  book  which  came  out  some  time  ago, 
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and  which  perhaps  you  know,  called  'Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  BeUgion/  with  notes,  by  Thomas 
Moore.  It  goes  back  to  the  primitiye  Christian  times,  and 
demonstrates  bj  authoritative  testimony,  which  he  quotes,  that 
Catholicism  is  the  constitution^  so  to  speak,  of  Christianity,  and 
that  what  we  believe  at  this  day  was  the  fiEdth  of  the  Apostles. 
It  proves  that  Fasting,  Transubstantiation,  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  Mass,  Oral  Tradition,  Reverence  for  Images,  Prayers 
for  the  Dead,  Purgatory,  and  Confession,  made  part  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  primitive  times.  He  also  dwells  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  Secret  observed  among  the  early  Christians, 
which  has,  no  doubt,  often  led  to  false  interpretations,  and 
ftimished  Protestants  with  alignments  which  it  is,  however, 
easy  enough  to  confute."  He  informs  him,  also,  of  the  ap 
proaching  marriage  of  his  sister  Pauline  to  an  English  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Augustus  Craven,  who  afterwards  held  important 
positions  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  native  country.  He 
says :  "  My  future  brother-in-law  is  a  Catholic  in  heart,  and  he 
will  be  received  into  the  Church  soon  after  his  marriage.  *  *  * 
It  may  ^rhaps  appear  strange  that  such  strict  Catholics  as  we 
all  are  should  be  marrying  Protestants,  but  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  if  God  makes  use  of  us  to  bring  others  to 
the  love  of  the  one  Church  and  the  true  faith.  There  is  no 
vanity  in  saying  this,  for  our  share  in  these  conversions  is  a 
very  indirect  one,  and  they  would  have  taken  place  even  with- 
out our  cooperation."  He  gives  his  views  also  with  regard  to 
the  work  of  M.  de  Lamennais — Paroles  cFun  Otoyant — ^which 
had  just  appeared,  and  which  was  creating  intense  excitement 
everywhere ;  and  also  of  the  book  of  Silvio  Pellico  which  he 
and  Alexandrine  had  been  reading.  He  says :  "  The  peace  of 
the  author's  soul  seems  to  pass  into  our  own,  while  his  over- 
flowing tenderness  draws  from  us  purifying  tears." 

Sorrento,  however,  was  soon  declared  by  the  physicians  to  be 
unsafe ;  and  they  were  advised  to  go  to  Pisa.  Accordingly, 
after  waiting  for  a  few  days  that  they  might  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Pauline  with  Mr.  Craven  they  took  their  way 
to  their  new  resting  place,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
Count  de  Montalembert  Albert  had  written  to  him  at  Flor- 
ence while  on  his  journey:    ^'Dear  Mend,  before  you  leave 
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FloieDoe,  make  a  little  pilgrimage  for  me  to  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  and  say  a  little  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
&8t  or  aeccmd  chapel,  near  a  black  marble  tomb,  with  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  surrotinded  with  Angela,  which  stands 
behind  the  altar.  Three  years  ago  I  used  to  pray  there  yeiy 
often,  and  I  have  always  thought  I  owed  my  happiness  to 
those  prayers,  for  it  was  immediately  afterwards  that  I  met 
Alexandrine  at  Boma  I  am  superstitionsly  inclined  perhaps 
because  I  am  so  happy.  *  *  *  Ask  also  health  for  me.  Is 
it  wrong  to  wish  for  it  ?  With  so  much  happiness,  should  I 
not  be  satisfied  to  suffer  a  little  ?  Well,  God's  will  be  done ; 
I  hope  my  petition  will  not  displease  Him.  So,  then,  pray 
earnestly  for  me." 

In  her  journal,  Alexandrine  writes:  **'  Nov.  10th,  Monday. 
Montal  (the  name  which  the  Cbunt  received  among  his  friends) 
arrived  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Albert  was  so  happy  I  We 
met  him  on  the  stairs.  He  has  told  me  several  times  that 
the  wannth  of  my  welcome  made  him  feel  quite  at  his  ease ; 
he  had  been  a  little  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  finding  himself 
en  Hers  between  Albert  and  ma  I  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  delighted  to  see  him,  for  there  never  was  a  more 
devoted  friendship  than  Albert's  for  him." 

"  Tuesday,  Nov.  18th.  I  went  with  Montalembert  to  see  the 
Gampo  Santo  by  moonlight,  and  thought  it  so  beautiful,  so 
solemn  I  Albert,  who  would  be  so  keenly  alive  to  this  sort  of 
enjoyment,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  his  healtL 
We  take  long  walks  on  foot,  and  Albert  follows  us  in  the 
carriage." 

"Wednesday  Dec  26th.  This  morning  my  beloved  Albert 
went  to  communion  in  the  Church  of  St  Francis,  at  the  altar 
of  St  Philomena,  where  a  Novena  had  been  made  for  him. 
Y^terday  he  confessed,  with  touching  humility,  to  a  Fran- 
ciflcan.  AU  this  has  been  good  for  his  soul,  but  a  little  fatigu- 
ing for  him.  Dr.  Betti  saw  him  yesterday,  and  finds  him  bet- 
ter. *  ♦  *  It  made  me  burst  into  tears  when  I  saw  him 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  Partly,  I  think,  from  sorrow  that  I  was 
separated  from  him  at  such  a  moment,  and  partly  because  I 
was  banning  to  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  which  I  was  still 
straggling  to  resist" 
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"  Dec  28tL  This  evening  MonW  began  to  read  aloud  to  na 
the  manuscript  of  his  life  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  with, 
which  we  were  both  delighted."  To  this  she  added  after- 
wards: '*  Albert  took  a  fietncj  to  the  names  of  *  brother '  and 
'  sister/  which  St  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  gave  each  other ; 
and  since  that  time,  when  we  were  alone,  he  used  often  to  call 
me  *  sister,'  and  I  remember  the  beautiful  angelic  expression  of 
his  countenance  at  those  times." 

"Tuesday,  Jan.  18th,  1885.  At  dinner,  Albert  suddenly 
announced  that  he  intended  to  go  to  a  ball  that  evening  where 
we  had  all  been  invited,  but  had  sent  an  excusa  I  objected, 
for  I  was  so  afiraid  it  would  hurt  him,  but  he  persisted,  and 
ended  by  sa3ning  'I  will  go.'  He  sent  for  my  maid,  and 
desired  her  to  get  everything  ready.  At  last  I  submitted  to 
the  not  very  disagreeable  command  of  making  myself  as  smart 
as  possible ;  I  was  certainly  two  hours  about  it  To  make  the 
thing  perfect,  we  forced  Montal  to  come  with  us.  He  required 
a  great  deal  of  pressing,  and  declared  he  had  nothing  to  wear. 
Albert  lent  him  almost  everything,  but  we  had  to  send  for  a 
shoemaker,  and  for  a  hair  dresser  to  cut  his  hair.  All  this 
amused  us  immensely,  and  as  we  had  at  that  time  no  man- 
servant, we  got  the  shoemaker's  boy  to  escort  us  to  the  ball, 
which  made  us  all  die  of  laughing." 

"  Jan.  16th.  I  went  up  with  Albert  to  MontaVs  room.  He 
was  packing  up  his  things,  having  to  start  the  next  day.  *  * 
He  was  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  his  parcels,  books,  and 
papers.  I  looked  at  his  books  a  little.  They  were  all  more  or 
less  religious:  There  were  amongst  them  legends  and  storiea. 
.  I  helped  him  to  pack  up,  and  we  talked  meanwhile  a  little 
about  religion.  He  read  me  in  a  triumphant  manner  a  fine 
passage  of  Alphonso  liguori  on  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  I  have  still  some  difficulty  in  admitting,  and  he 
recommended  me  to  burn  *  Father  Clement,'  a  book  lent  to  me 
by  my  Protestent  friends  as  an  antidote  against  Catholicisia, 
which,  however,  had  rather  had  the  contrary  effect  Then  we 
went  down  again  to  our  sitting  room  and  spent  a  merry  even- 
ing. Montal  made  me  sing  a  number  of  ballads  and  national 
airs  which  he  had  collected  during  his  travels.  There  was 
among  them  a  beautiful  German  hymn.     The  words  were  trans- 
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l&ted  from  St.   Bernard  (cTesu,  wie  suss  wer  Dein  gedenkC),  aay- 

iBg  that  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  to  think  of  Jesus,  nothing 

80  sweet  as  to  feel  His  Presenca    Montal  was  always  getting 

me  to  song  it,  though  at  first  he  thought  it  almost  a  sacrilege  to 

let  me  do  so.     He  was  surprised  afterwards  to  find  that  I 

sang  it  with  almost  as  much  expression  as  the  pious  young  girls 

at  Batisbon,  who  used  to  sing  it  at  their  work.'' 

The  next  day  Alexandrine  wrote  to  Eugenie :  ''  Our  dear 
Montalembert  is  gona  We  could  not  get  him  to  stay  longer. 
We  sat  up  with  him  last  night  till  half-past  two,  and  then  he 
started  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  regrets  so  much  this  com- 
fortable fiEtmily  life,  as  he  calls  it,  which  we  lead,  and  which  he 
has  become  quite  accustomed  to.  There  is  one  comfort,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  friends  with  him  for  Kfa" 

As  the  winter  progressed  there  seemed  to  be  no  improvement 
in  Albert's  health.  Yet  the  symptoms  in  his  case  were  not 
positively  alarming,  so  he  and  Alexandrine  continued  hopeful 
that  in  the  spring  he  would  regain  his  strength.  Their  journals 
and  their  letters  to  their  friends,  during  this  period,  show  how 
happily  the  days  slipped  by.  They  tell  us  of  the  books  and 
reviews  which  they  read,  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  them, 
and  of  the  conversations  which  they  had  on  religious  subjects. 
But  we  cannot  delay  to  glean  even  a  single  paragraph. 

In  March  it  was  thought  best  to  try  the  effects  of  a  voyage  to 
the  East  and  a  visit  at  the  palace  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Lapoukhyn  in  Russia.  Albert  was  well  enough  to  enjoy  all 
this  to  the  full.  They  visited  Malta,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
and  were  everywhere  received  and  entertained  with  the  greatest 
cordiality  for  the  sake  of  Prince  Lapoukhyn  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  Comte  de  la  Ferronnay&  At  Constanti- 
nople in  particular  every  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the 
French,  the  Prussian,  and  the  Russian  ministers,  and  they  went 
everywhere  and  saw  everything  under  the  very  best  guidanca 
Alexandrine  and  Albert  both  write  with  enthusiasm  about  all 
that  they  see  and  do,  but  it  is  evident  that  amid  all  the  excite- 
ments and  distractions  of  travel  religion  and  religious  duties  are 
never  absent  from  their  thoughts. 

Albert  writes  to  Count  de  Montalembert:  '*Tell  the  Abb^ 
Lacordaire  how  I  envy  all  who  are  present  at  his  Conferences 
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[the  celebrated  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame].  There  is  no  pkoe 
like  Paris  for  satisfying  those  inner  wants  of  the  soul,  without 
which  it  y^etates,  but  cannot  be  said  to  live..  The  strong 
emotions  which  lift  us  up  to  Ood  can  only  be  felt,  ordinarily 
speaking,  where  love  is  an  active  principle,  *  *  ♦  Alexan- 
drine ought  to  see  one  of  such  priests  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Prance.  *  *  *  Again  I  say  it,  I  look  to  France  alone  for  the 
person  who  wiU  make  her  feel  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  beUef" 
And,  again,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  friend :  "  Thank  M. 
Lacordaire  for  his  kind  message.  I  hope  his  Conferences  will 
be  published ;  for  a  poor  exile  like  me  cannot  forego  his  in- 
terest in  what  so  powerfully  excites  the  youth  of  Paris." 

Early  in  June  they  left  Constantinople  for  Odessa,  receiving 
the  kindest  attentions  &om  their  fiiends  to  the  last ;  M.  de 
BoutinefiF,  the  Russian  minister,  and  Prince  Gagarin  accom- 
panying them  to  the  steamer,  and  providing  them  with  flowers 
and  iBruits  for  their  voyage.  At  Odessa,  they  were  met  by  the 
mother  of  Alexandrine  and  Prince  Lapoukhyn,  and  after  being 
detained  some  days  in  quarantine,  were  escorted  by  them  to 
their  beautifol  home  in  Korsen. 

Albert  wrote  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  to  his  mother 
and  sisters :  "  One  hurried  line  to  tell  you  that  we  arrived  this 
evening  at  this  enchanting  Korsen.  I  am  so  bewildered  with 
wonder,  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe  it  A  beautiftil 
situation,  a  magnificent  house,  comforts  of  every  sort  and  kind. 
An  apartment  for  Alex  and  me  such  as  I  should  desire  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  Alex's  room  is  lovely.  Our  drawing-room  a 
perfect  gem.  My  room  charming,  and  furnished  with  a  huge 
silver  toilet  service.  I  never  saw  anything  like  my  mother-in- 
law  and  the  Prince's  apartmenta  The  drawing-rooms  and  im- 
mense ball-room  are  fiill  of  copies  of  the  most  famous  statues  in 
the  Italian  galleries.  All  is  magnificent"  Alexandrine,  too, 
in  the  same  letter :  "  Here  we  are,  thank  God  I  and  everything 
surpasses  our  expectations.  It  is  all  so  bright,  so  comfortable, 
and  in  such  perfect  taste.  Only  fancy,  darling  sisters,  that  my 
room  is  all  pink,  the  bed,  the  curtains,  the  blinds,  all  roee- 
colored  sUk ;  a  lovely  folding  screen,  which  surrounds  the  bed, 
is  of  the  same  silk,  and  the  rest  of  the  famiture  of  pink  velvet. 
In  our  sitting  room  there  are  two  beautiful  statues  of  white 
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marble;  the  hangings,  chairs,  and  sofas  are  of  red  silk,  and 
from  the  charming  table  where  I  am  writing  I  see*  from  each 
window  the  most  lovely  views.     Parterres  of  flowers  surroxtnd 
the  house  on  all  sides.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  it  all  to- 
night." 

Albert's  health,  too,  seemed  to  have  been  improved  by  the 
journey ;  so  with  brightening  prospects  before  them,  they  en- 
joyed for  a  few  days  with  keen  delight  the  pleasure  and  the  re- 
pose of  their  residence  at  Korsen.  But  a  fortnight  only  had  passed 
when  Albert  was  seized  with  a  fresh  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
of  a  far  more  alarming  character  than  ever  before.  The  hemor- 
rhage was  with  some  difficulty  stopped,  but  for  three  days  his 
life  was  considered  in  inmiediate  danger. 

After  a  month  of  nursing  and  medical  treatment,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  decided  improvement,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  visit  was  passed  very  happily.  But  now  Alexandrine's 
eyes  were  opened  with  regard  to  the  future.  Up  to  this 
time  she  had  had  no  serious  misgivings  about  the  ultimate  com- 
plete recovery  of  her  husband's  health ;  but  after  this,  though 
she  did  not  give  up  hope,  she  never  again  recovered  her  child- 
like gaiety. 

About  the  first  of  September  they  set  out  by  land  for  Italy 
once  mora  It  was  felt  to  be  very  important  that  Albert 
should  be  safely  established  south  of  the  Alps  before  the  cool 
days  of  autumn  should  set  in. 

Slowly,  therefore,  and  by  careful  stages,  they  made  their  way 
towards  Vienna  and  Venice.  Their  journals  are  full  of  interest- 
ing details  about  the  incidents  of  travel  in  all  the  various  places 
through  which  they  passed.  But  we  quote  only  a  single  para- 
graph, written  at  the  first  town  to  which  they  came  after  enter- 
ing Poland.  "I  was  so  happy  to  be  in  a  Catholic  Church 
again  and  to  hear  Mass.  I  have  been  in  a  sadly  tepid  state  for 
some  time  past  What  has  become  of  that  fervor  I  used  to  feel  ? 
Have  I  lost  it  by  my  carelessness  ?  Has  God  withdrawn  from 
me,  because  I  no  longer  thought  of  Him,  still  less  felt  devotion 
in  His  service;  Oh,  how  the  soul  loses  all  its  light,  when  it  no 
longer  draws  it  from  Him  !  How  it  creeps  when  it  does  not 
lift  itself  up  to  Q-od  1  Oh,  shame,  shame  upon  me  !  But  yet 
have  mercy  upon  me,  O I  my  God  I  Return  again  to  Thy  ser- 
vant, who  has  so  often  and  so  basely  forsaken  Thee  1 " 
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It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  October  that  they  reached 
Venice.  They  would  have  preferred,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
have  gone  on  to  France  and  to  have  joined  the  other  members 
of  the  family  who  were  all  then  assembled  at  Boury — an  estate 
near  Paris  which  Comte  de  la  Ferronnays  had  recently  pur- 
chased, and  which  was  to  be  their  fiiture  home.  But  a  winter 
in  France  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in  Albert^s  state  of  health, 
and  they  were  quite  content  to  be  once  more  in  Italy.  Alex- 
andrine wrote  to  Pauline :  "  There  is  a  charm,  a  perfume,  and  un- 
describable  attraction  about  Italy.  *  *  All  other  countries 
seem  to  me  so  cold  and  conmion  place  in  comparison.  It  is 
only  the  East  and  Spain  I  fancy  which  possess  the  same  kind 
of  poetical  charm."  To  Count  Montalembert,  also,  she  wrote, 
gaily  reminding  him  that  in  Pisa  "  after  the  first  few  days  of 
awe  and  reverence  you  inspired  me  with,  I  grew  so  bold  as  to 
throw  eau  de  Cologne  and  orris  powder  at  you,  and  got  you  to 
order  me  a  bonnet"  However,  she  writes  in  the  same  letter 
about  herself  more  seriously.  '*  There  is  nothing  that  would 
make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  Albert ;  but 
besides  the  doubts  I  still  have,  I  am  kept  back  by  the  feeling 
that  I  should  break  my  mother's  heart ;  that  mother  to  whom  1 
owe  the  happiness  of  being  Albert's  wife.  I  should  break  her 
heart  inwardly  and  perhaps  bodily  too.  *  *  My  position  is 
a  painful  one,  and  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  I  have  not  yet 
made  up  my  mind ;  and  I  do  not  wish  for  instruction,  or  to  be 
convinced  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  go  against  my  mother 
on  this  point  Dear  friend,  if  you  have  any  charity,  you  will 
pity  and  not  comdemn  me.  I  try  as  much  as  I  can  to  cast  this, 
my  heavy  burthen,  on  our  blessed  Lord.  I  also  ask  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  believe  in  their  intercession 
in  some  sort  of  way,  more  than  I  do  in  some  others  of  your 
doctrines.  It  is  your  Pope  whom  I  cannot  believe  in.  *  *  Well 
I  hope  God's  goodness  will  deliver  me  from  this  torture  and 
difficulty  which  embitter  my  life." 

For  a  time  they  felt  some  encouragement  about  Albert's 
health.  The  letters  written  to  the  family  at  Bouiy,  and  to  their 
friends  in  other  places,  continued  to  be  hopeful.  They  even 
interested  themselves  with  plans  for  spending  the  next  winter 
in  Syria;  and  Albert  wrote  to  Pauline:  "We  have  serious 
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thoughts  of  spending  some  part  of  next  winter  in  the  Holj 
Land  Jerusalem  is  my  dreaoL  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
equal  to  the  interest  of  following  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  foot- 
steps, with  the  Gospel  as  one  s  guide  Every  Christian  ought, 
I  think,  once  in  his  life  to  enliven  his  faith  by  resorting  to  its 
fountain  head.  I  feel  as  if  mine,  tepid  as  it  is,  would  be  forever 
kindled  into  fervor.  For  where  are  there  interests  comparable 
to  those  bound  up  with  religion  ?  How  dry  and  cold  all  others 
seem  by  the  side  of  that  one  which  is  unchangeable,  inexhausti- 
able,  and  Divine." 

Alexandrine  wrote  to  Count  de  Montalembert :  "  You  would 
pity  and  laugh  at  me  at  the  same  time,  my  dear  Montal,  if  you 
koew  how  I  am  given  up  body  and  soul  to  household  cares. 
There  is  not  a  trace  left  of  *  the  poetical  Alexandrine.'  The 
present  one  is  surrounded  with  stores  of  oil,  potatoes,  rice,  can- 
dles, &c.,  and  is  perfectly  well  acquainted,  as  I  b^  you  to 
believe,  with  the  prices  of  every  thing,  eggs  included." 

Albert  writes,  too,  to  the  Princess  Lapoukhyn:  "If  you 
could  only  see  Alexandrine  busying  herself  with  household 
matters  and  all  their  wearisome  details  with  such  gaiety  and 
such  perseverance!  Where  did  the  Slegante  Mademoiselle  d' 
Alopeus  acquire  this  patent?  How  has  she  learnt  to  be  a  per- 
fect house-keeper  in  her  kitchen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain 
all  the  captivation  and  charms  which  make  everybody  fall  in 
love  with  her  ?" 

fiut  in  all  their  letters  religion  is  the  one  subject  which  is 
never  lost  sight  o£  Alexandrine  expresses  herself  thus  to 
Eugenie :  "  My  poor  mother  writes  me  such  touching  letters. 
I  cannot  break  my  mother's  heart  She  has  been  the  happiness 
of  my  lifa  She  has  allowed  me  to  marry  a  Catholic,  and  I  am 
all  that  she  has.  If  I  could,  I  would  examine,  study, — and  try- 
to  become  a  Catholic.  The  Pope  is  my  difficulty.  I  think  I 
am  convinced  quasi  all  the  rest" 

But  now,  as  the  winter  wore  away,  it  became  only  too  mani- 
fest to  Alexandrine  that  Albert  was  failing ;  and  in  her  journal, 
at  this  time,  we  find  the  prayers  which  she  offered  that  her 
husband  might  be  spared :  "  Almighty  Father — for  thou  hast 
permitted  us  to  ask — I  ask  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
U>  whom  Thou  hast  promised  to  grant  all  things,  I  ask  thee 
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that  I  maj  live,  and  die,  and  rise  again  with  my  cherished 
Albert  I  love  him,  I  love  him,  O !  my  God,  much  in  Thee. 
I  love  him  much  because  he  loves  Thee.  O I  keep  us  ever  to- 
gether in  thy  love ;  never  separate  us  1  Pray  for  me,  ye  saints, 
and  love  me,  dear  Jesus,  Let  my  voice  reach  Thee,  as  that  of 
the  poor  woman  reached  Thee,  as  that  of  the  centurion,  and  so 
many  others  1  Like  one  of  them,  I  cry.  Lord,  I  believe,  help 
Thou  my  unbelief!"  Again  sitting  in  the  window,  and  looking 
out  at  the  lovely  view,  she  exclaimed,  almost  in  despair ;  "  Com- 
pared with  God  we  are  less  than  the  clay  which  the  potter 
fashions  into  different  vessels,  or  the  wax  which  the  artist 
moulds  at  wilL  I  am  less  before  God  than  the  grain  of  dust 
which  whirls  before  me.  May  I  not  then  be  as  indifferent  to 
Him  I"  But  the  cheering  words  are  borne  to  her  mind :  "The 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered ;"  and  she  writes  :  "  Our 
troubles,  then,  have  all  a  purpose.  I  know  it  is  good  for  me  to 
be  tried.  It  makes  me  think  of  God.  It  makes  me,  I  hope, 
somewhat  better." 

The  femily  at  Boury  began  now  to  be  alarmed;  and  Femand 
was  sent  to  be  with  his  brother,  and  to  assist  Alexandrine  in 
her  care  of  hina.  But  she  felt  the  need  of  the  love  and  sym- 
pathy of  her  sisters,  and  she  wrote  to  them  in  these  sad  plead- 
ing words,  which  cannot  be  read  even  now  without  a  thrill : 
**  Femand  and  Putbus  are  both  most  kind ;  but  they  are  not 
enough  for  me  now."  *  *  "Dearest;  I  want  pity.  I  want 
comfort ;  and  to  be  folded  in  the  arms  of  some  one  I  love,  and 
weep  and  sob  there  without  restraint  My  too  full  heart  needs 
the  relief  of  tears  to  calm  the  agitation  which  I  am  perpetually 
concealing.  I  want  to  feel  my  mother^s  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  yours,  beloved  sisters.  "I  am  sitting  writing  to  you,  lonely 
and  sad  in  my  Albert^s  room.  He  is  asleep.  I  should  like  to 
have  somebody  watching  with  me." 

But  before  this  despairing  cry  for  help  could  be  heard  and 
answered  fh)m  Boury,  her  fears  were  realized,  and  Albert  had 
another  severe  attack  which  brought  him  so  low,  that  Femand 
was  obliged  to  say :  "  We  must  get  a  confessor."  "  Have  we 
come  to  that  ?"  she  cried  ;  and  then  almost  instantaneously, 
she  added  :  "  Now,  I  am  a  Catholic  I"  and  she  wrote  at  once  to 
Korsen :  "  My  own  beloved  mother.     I  must  open  my  whole 
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heart  to  you.  *  *  I  have  an  irresistible  desire  to  belong  to  the 
same  Church  as  my  poor  Albert  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  it  is  only  during  these  last  dreadful  days  that  I 
have  felt  this  wish  take  complete  possession  of  my  mind.  But  I 
must  also  add,  that  up  to  this  moment  it  is  my  love  and  respect 
for  you  which  have  prevented  my  seeking  instruction  upon  the 
Cathohc  faith,  dreading  to  find  out  that  it  was  the  true  one, 
and  of  being  then  obliged  to  embrace  it  *  *  My  love  and 
respect  for  you  are  in  no  way  diminished,  but  I  now  feel  my- 
self irresistibly  impelled  towards  a  decisive  step,  and  also  fully 
persuaded  that  you  will  forgive  me.  *  *  I  assure  you  that  I 
shall  only  act  from  conviction.  But  let  me  examine,  learn,  and 
then  resolve.  *  *  *  Ah,  my  sweet  mother !  permit  me  then  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  if  your  poor  child 
returns  to  you  a  widow,  you  wiU  not  mind,  will  you,  if  she 
comes  to  you  a  Catholic  ?  You  will  not  banish  her  from  your 
heart?  She  will  love  you  and  cherish  you  more  than  ever. 
Her  religion  will  never  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  you.  *  * 
0 !  dearest  mother,  if  the  Catholic  religion  had  but  this  ooe 
advantage  over  ours,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  I  should  choose 
it"  To  Count  de  Montalembert  she  wrote :  "  I  should  be  happier 
as  a  widow  and  a  Catholic,  than  as  I  am  now,  a  Protestant" 

But  many  days  of  suspense  were  yet  to  be  passed  before  she 
could  hear  from  Boury,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
ninth  of  March  we  find  her  writing  to  Pauline  : 

"He  is  alive,  dearest  Pauline,  but  I  can  hope  no  more.  It 
is  very  hard  quite  to  lose  it,  and  it  is  only  to-night  that  I  give 
it  up,  though  I  have  been  told  innumerable  times  that  he  may 
die  from  one  moment  to  another.  *  *  I  am  here  alone  in  his 
room,  he  sleeping  and  I  watching  him — knowing  that  he  is 
dying  without  father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother,  in  whose  arms 
I  could  for  a  while  give  way  to  my  dreadful  anguish — I  who 
all  through  my  life  have  felt  such  intense  need  of  sympathy. 
I  must  write  to  relieve  this  intolerable  burthen.  This  then  is 
the  end  of  our  love.  Ten  days  of  happiness  out  of  less  than 
two  years  of  married  life,  and  this  for  us  who  love  one  another 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  love.  Ten  days !  for  it  was  not 
longer  that  I  was  entirely  free  from  anxiety  about  his  health." 
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But  the  expected  help  at  last  arrived,  and  Alexandrine  writes : 
*'  Through  the  God  of  goodness  and  of  love,  I  have  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  Albert  in  the  arms  of  his  parents  once 
more.  I  knelt  down  in  silence  behind  them  to  thank  God  for 
this  great  mercy.  Eugenie  spent  the  night  in  my  room.  Oh, 
what  sweet  hours  we  spent  in  talking  and  weeping  together. 
She  brought  me  a  rosary  and  a  letter  from  Montal."  In  this 
letter,  written  in  response  to  her  own.  Count  de  Montalembert 
says  :  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  what  comfort  it  gave  me 
to  hear  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  complete  your 
union  with  Albert,  by  that  only  tie  which  was  still  wanting  to 
make  it  perfect.  My  dear  sister — for  so  you  are  indeed  become 
by  this  important  act,  inspired  by  Divine  grace — what  a  conso- 
lation there  is  in  this,  not  only  for  you  but  also  for  him ;  as  it 
has  been  doabtless  through  his  means  that  you  have  become  a 
child  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  and  that  your  soul  will  be  the  rich 
prize  he  can  present  to  his  merciful  Judga  You,  too,  dear 
Alexandrine,  will  now  quench  your  thirst  for  consolation  at 
that  inexhaustible  source;  you  will  be  nourished  with  the 
Bread  of  the  Strong,  and  God  will  reward  you  for  the  sacrifice 
you  have  had  to  make,  a  hundred  fold  in  this  world,  and  for- 
ever in  the  next  He  will  show  you  the  immense  and  the 
unspeakable  diflference  between  suffering  as  a  Catholic,  with  all 
the  sweet  and  abundant  riches  of  the  Church  imparted  to  you, 
and  suffering  with  no  other  support  than  the  cold  and  barren 
faith  poor  Protestants  profesa'' 

The  love  which  Albert  inspired  in  his  friends  was  at  all 
times  something  quite  remarkable,  but  now  that  the  family 
were  all  assembled  around  his  sick  bed,  the  affection  for  him 
which  was  displayed  was  very  beautiful  In  Eugenie's  jour- 
nal we  find  the  following  prayer  for  him :  "  My  God,  every- 
thing is  possible  to  Thee.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  trials  Thou 
sendest  in  this  world,  but  vouchsafe  to  hear  this  prayer  which 
I  make  with  the  deepest  faith.  Accept  an  exchange  of  trials. 
Let  Albert  recover,  and  give  me  his  illnesa  Let  me  suffer  a 
long  time,  till  I  am  fit  to  die,  and  then  let  me  go  to  Thee. 
This  will  still  be  a  trial  for  them  all,  for  they  will  grieve  to 
lose  me.  It  is  not  therefore  a  release  from  suffering  that  I  pray 
for.  What  I  ask  is,  for  one  suffering  to  be  exchanged  for 
another.     I  know  that  trials  are  the  only  way  to  Thee.     My 
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God,  everything  is  possible  with  Thee.  Remember  the  centu- 
rion. Bemember  Jairus^s  daughter.  Remember  all  them  who 
said  to  Thee  with  feith,  *Heal  this  child/  or  *  Heal  this  man.' 
See,  my  God,  with  what  faith  I  cry  *0!  Lord,  heal  Albert* 
Give  me  his  sickness.  Let  it  be  terrible ;  let  it  be  like  a  fire  in 
my  breast,  to  purify  my  heart  Let  my  throat  suffer  sharply 
to  make  up  for  the  feults  of  vanity  I  have  committed  when  my 
voice  was  admired,  and  I  took  pleasure  in  being  listened  to. 
Punish  me,  O  my  God,  for  I  am  full  of  vanity.  I  will  bless 
every  pain,  and  then  when  I  shall  have  been  ill  a  long  time, 
Thou  wilt  let  me  die.  O !  everything,  everything  lo  obtain 
that  To  obtain  that  I  may  go  to  Thee,  my  God,  my  only 
Love ;  there  is  no  word  impossible  with  Thee.  Hear  my 
prayer.  The  world  will  be  surprised,  and  it  will  say  that  it  is 
inexplicable  I  Albert  so  weak  and  so  sickly  recovers,  and 
Eiig^oie,  so  strong  and  so  healthy,  dies.  And  I  shall  say  to 
myself,  *  Cannot  God  do  what  he  pleases?  God  has  so  willed 
it— this  explains  alL'  "* 

*  We  liAve  scarcelj  felt  it  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  how  much  such 
MeiDoiTs  a«)  these  suffer  in  being  rendered  into  English.  They  understand  how 
the  subtle  charm  with  which  the  original  is  enveloped  must  be  lost  in  any  transla- 
tion.  But  this  loss  is  so  great  in  all  passages  which  express  excited  feeling  or 
8dx)ng  emotion  that  we  cannot  forbear  putting  down  this  single  passage  in  the 
original — "  Mon  Dieu !  tout  toub  est  possible,  je  ne  murmure  pas  centre  les 
^uves  que  tous  envoyez  en  ce  monde ;  seulement,  mon  Dieu,  acoeptez  oette 
priidre  que  je  vous  fais  arec  tant  de  foi,  d'un  ^change  d'  ^preuyes.  Gu^rissez 
Albert,  donnez-moi  sa  maladie,  faites-m'en  souffrir  longtemps  pour  me  rendre  digne 
de  mourir,  puis  laissez-moi  aUer  k  vous.  Voyez,  mon  Dieu,  ce  sera  toig'ours  une 
epreuve,  car  moi  aussi  ils  me  regretteront,  ce  n*est  done  pas  pour  leur  ^pargner 
Tepreure  que  je  vou^  demande  de  transformer  ceUe-ci.  Je  reconnais  que  le  seul 
mojen  d'etre  i  Toua,  c'est  d'etre  eprouv^.  Mon  Dieu  1  tout  vous  est  possiblei 
Soavenez-vouB  du  Centenier,  souvenez-yous  de  la  fille  de  Ja'ire ;  eux  vous  disaient 
avecfoi:  'Seigneur,  guerissezl'  Eh  bieni  voyez  dans  mon  coeur,  voyez  oomme  il 
deborde  de  foi,  lorsque  je  vous  dis:  'Seigneur,  gu^rissez  Albert  1' — Mon  Dieut 
donnez-la-moi,  cette  maladie,  et  qu*elle  soit  terrible!  qu'elle  brQle  ma  poltrine 
eDtiiremeot,  pour  purifier  mon  coeur.  Faites  bien  souffKr  mon  gosier  dont  j'ai  si 
louvent  eu  vanity  &  cause  de  ma  voix  qu*  on  admire  et  que  je  me  complais  A  faire 
entendre.  Punissez-moi,  car  je  suis  vaine.  Mon  Dieu,  je  b^nirai  chaque  douleur, 
mus  alora,  quand  j^aurai  ^te  bien  malade,  vou;)  permettrez  que  je  meure  I  Oh  I 
Cral  pour  gagner  celal  pour  gagner  d'aller  d  vous,  mon  Dieu,  mon  amour! — Tout 
V0U4  eat  possible,  acceptez  ma  pridre.  Le  monde  dira,  surpris :  '  C'est  inexplicable ; 
lai  si  malade  et  si  faible,  il  guerit;  et  elle  si  forte,  si  peu  delicate,  elle  meurti'  Bt 
moi  je  penaerai:  Dieu  ne  peut-il  pas  tout?  Dieu  Va  vovilu^  voiU  qui  explique 
tout" 
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Contrary  to  all  the  expectations  of  the  physicians,  Albert 
began  to  revive  :  and  as  he  regained  strength,  a  strong  desire 
arose  to  see  his  native  land  once  more,  and  the  new  home  of 
the  family  at  Boury.  With  many  misgivings  it  was  deter- 
mined at  last  to  attempt  the  journey.  Eugenie  wrote  in  her 
journal :  "  To-morrow  we  leave  Venice !  Sad  as  this  time  has 
been  to  us,  I  nevertheless  feel  a  sort  of  regret  at  leaving  this 
place,  as  if  T  was  parting  with  some  one  I  loved.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  me  when  I  have  enjoyed  anywhere  great 
religious  consolations.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  by  changing  my 
abode,  my  feelings  might  also  change.  Alas !  this  is  so  often 
the  case  with  me,  that  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  I  am  so 
easily  distracted.  Here  it  seemed  to  me  so  easy  to  love  God. 
Each  church,  as  I  look  at  it  even  from  a  distance,  reminds  me 
of  happy  momenta  There  is  nothing  gloomy  to  those  who  love 
God.  The  heart  is  too  full  of  hope  and  trust  to  admit  gloom. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  our  fears  and  our  grief  for  Albert,  I  do  not 
carry  away  a  painful  impression  of  Venice.  I  never  anywhere 
prayed  so  ardently  for  him  as  here.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  God 
always  heard  those  prayers,  and  now  I  am  going.  Thanks  be 
to  Thee,  my  God,  for  all  the  fervent  love,  the  thoughts  of 
Heaven,  the  distaste  of  this  world,  I  have  been  blest  with  here. 
Do  not  abandon  me  ;  I  know  too  well  my  own  weakness.  The 
least  thing  will  draw  me  aside  from  that  blessed  path  which  I 
have  been  lately  treading.  Perhaps  Thou  wilt  permit  this  to 
happen  as  a  punishment  for  my  proud  thoughts.  Every  trial 
Thou  sendest  me,  I  will  bear,  not  in  my  own  strength,  but  in 
that  which  Thou  wilt  give  me." 

On  Sunday,  April  10th,  they  started.  In  the  evening  Eugenie 
wrote  to  Pauline :  "  We  are  at  Padua.  Albert  is  scarcely  tired 
at  all.  As  soon  as  we  had  seen  him  comfortably  in  bed  we 
went  to  the  Cathedral.  Oh,  it  was  just  what  we  wanted,  to 
kneel  there  and  unburthen  our  hearts  by  repeating  a  thousand 
times :  *  My  God,  I  thank  Thee  !  My  God  I  bless  Thee  ! '  *  * 
I  am  so  pleased  to  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  Mass 
every  day  before  we  start.  How  heavenly  sweet  is  the 
thought  of  God ;  and  when  it  rules  the  soul,  how  easy  every- 
thing becomes.  Nothing  then  is  really  sad.  Mass  every 
morning ;  every  evening  a  blessed  moment  in  Church  in  which 
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to  thank  Gtxl,  if  the  day  has  been  a  good  one,  or  to  implore 
His  aid  if  it  has  been  trying.  This  journey  is  a  real  pilgrim- 
age of  prayer."  At  Verona,  the  bulletin  was :  '*  It  is  wonderful 
how  well  Albert  is  at  present  We  are  quite  astonished,  and 
80  gratefiil  to  our  good  and  merciful  God."  At  Genoa,  Alex- 
andrine wrote  to  Count  de  Montalembert :  "  Through  the 
mercy  of  God  we  are  so  far  safe  on  our  journey." 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  party  as  they  thus  went  on  day  by 
day.  Albert  bore  the  journey  better  than  they  had  feared, 
and  they  reached  Paris  at  last,  May  18th.  Hahnemann  the  re- 
nowned homoeopathist  was  summoned  at  once,  and  Eugenie 
writes :  **  He  is  a  kind,  excellent  old  man.  He  was  so  much 
toached  at  the  sight  of  Alexandrine,  that  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  when  he  went  away,  and  said,  *  During  the  sixty  years 
I  have  been  a  physician,  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  so  fond  of 
her  husband.*  He  wishes  us  to  leave  this  house,  where  the 
rooms  are  too  small." 

In  a  few  days,  they  were  established  at  the  Rue  de  Madame^ 
No.  18,  and  Alexandrine  writes:  **Our  apartment  is  pretty 
and  spacious,  and  our  windows  look  on  the  fine  trees  of  the 
Luxembourg." 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  with  the  Abb6  de 
Noirlieu — ^the  friend  of  Albert,  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made — ^for  receiving  Alexandrine  into  the  Church  ;  and 
she  selected  the  Abb6  Gerbet  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Per- 
pignan]  as  her  "  confessor "  ;  though  up  to  this  time  she  had 
never  seen  him.  But  while  in  Venice,  she  had  read  an  Article 
of  his  in  the  Universtte  Gatholique,  which  so  impressed  her 
that  she  had  then  resolved  if  she  ever  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic to  choose  him  for  her  confessor. 

On  Whit  Sunday  she  was  joyfully  looking  forward  to  being 
**  a  Catholic "  before  Corpus  Christi ;  and  while  she  was  at 
service  that  day  at  St  Etienne  du  Mont,  Albert  wrote  for 
the  last  time  in  his  journal :  "  My  God,  formerly  I  was  wont 
to  make  to  Thee  this  prayer :  *  Let  her  be  mine,  O  !  my  God ; 
grant  me  this  happiness,  if  but  for  one  single  day  !'  Thou  didst 
grant  it,  O!  Lord,  and  why  should  I  now  complain  to  Thee? 
my  joy  has  been  short  but  intense,  and  now  my  other  prayer  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled.    Thy  divine  goodness  has  granted  also 
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that  my  angel  wife  should  be  received  into  Thy  Church,  and  I 
can  look  forward  with  hope  and  trust  to  our  meeting  before 
long,  where  we  shall  both  be  lost  in  the  immensity  of  Thy 
Divine  Love." 

At  length  the  day  so  anxiously  expected  arrived;  and  Alex- 
andrine thus  describee  what  took  place.  "  May  29th,  Trin- 
ity Sunday.  This  morning  I  went  early  to  mass,  came  home 
and  dressed.  I  put  on  a  white  gown  and  a  broad  blue  ribbon 
across  my  chest,  the  colors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  have 
always  been  my  own  favorites.  This  is  her  special  month  too, 
and  I  owe  this  grace  to  her  intercession,  and  to  Albert,  who 
oflfered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  me,  who  offered  everything 
to  God,  even  the  joy  of  sensible  devotion,  for  my  conversion, 
only  asking  always  to  love  good  things.  The  Abb6  de  Noir- 
lieu  said  Mass  at  an  altar  prepared  in  Albert's  room.  When 
Mass  was  over,  he  beckoned  to  me  to  come  and  kneel  down 
before  him,  and  told  me  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
then  I  read  the  following  profession  of  faith :" 

Here,  we  regret  to  say,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  giving  this 
profession  of  faith,  to  interrupt  the  narrative  for  a  moment  with 
some  words  of  explanation.  The  Bedt  dune  Soeur  is  a  book 
with  which  we  had  been  familiar  for  some  years  before  it 
occurred  to  us  to  introduce  it  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal  After  writing  a  few  pages,  we  learned  that  there 
was  an  English  translation,  which  we  procured,  and  have  made 
use  of  whenever  we  had  occasion  to  transfer  passages  to  our 
pagea  But  on  reaching  this  point  of  the  story,  instead  of  the 
document  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  discover,  in  A  JSisier^s 
JShry,  as  it  is  called,  something  very  different  The  profes- 
sion of  feith  in  the  Recit  dune  Soeur  is  such  an  one  as  we 
should  suppose  would  naturally  have  been  drawn  up  at  this 
time  for  Alexandrine  by  those  whom  she  had  selected  as  her 
spiritual  advisers.  It  is  expressed  in  very  general  terms,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  alarm  her  prejudices,  and  nothing  which 
would  appear  especially  distasteful  to  one  in  her  situation 
whose  life  had  been  spent  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  and  who  was  not  yet  very  ikr  advanced  in 
her  faith.     Alexandrine  had  plainly  been  brought  to  the  step 
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wHch  she  -was  about  to  take,  not  so  much  by  conviction,  as  by 
W  sympathy  with  her  husband.     On  the  point  of  becoming  a 
widow  she  remembers  that  her  husband's  Church  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  "  prayers  for  the  dead ;"  and  as  she  writes  to  her 
mother,  this    ^^one  advantage  is  reason  enough  for  choosing 
the  Soman  Catholic  religion."    For  it  follows  that,   even  if 
Albert  is  removed  from  her  bodily  view,  he  is  not  lost  to  her 
for  one  moment     She  is  still  not  only  his  wife,  but  she  can 
daily  and  hourly  contribute  to  his  happiness  and  his  eternal 
welfare  by  her  prayers,  and  by  her  alms.     What  wonder  that 
the  tide  of  feeling  rose  high,  and  swept  over  the  few  obstacles 
which  remained  to  keep  her  in  what  was  only  a  nominal  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  her  fathers.     Now  this  was  obviously 
no  time  to  annoy  such  a  convert  with  aU  the  minutias  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith.     Albert  was  not  a  narrow  man.     His 
sympathies  were  with  the  liberal  party  in  his  Church.     He  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  reform,  with  Lacordaire,  and  Montalem- 
bert    The  priests,  also,  with  whom  he  was  now  in  conununica- 
tion  were  not  extreme  men.     The  Abb6  de  Noirlieu,  the  Abb^ 
Dupanloup,  and  the  Abb^  Gerbet,  were  men  of  broad  views 
and  wide  sympathies.     Any  one  who  will  read  the  profession 
of  faith  as  it  is  given  in  the  Recii  (Tune  Soeur  wiU  see  that  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  fects  in  the  case.     We  ought  perhaps  to  say 
also  that  it  is  a  document  which  was  carefully  signed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  whose  names  are  given.    Now  the  trans- 
lation of  the  book  has  evidently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
narrow-minded  person,  who   has  felt  that  here  was  a  good 
•opportunity  to  exhibit  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     We  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  profession  of  faith, 
as  it  appears  in  A  ISister*8  Story^  is  a  forgery,  and  a  very  clumsy 
one    There  surely  cannot  have  been  two  professions  of  faith 
any  more  than  there  can  be  two  skulls  of  the  same  Saint  exhib- 
ited for  the  edification  of  the  faithiul.     We  regret  to  have  been 
obliged  to  call  attention  to  a  thing  of  this  kind  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing ;  but  the  blame  must  rest  with  those  who  have  foisted 
this  document  into  the  translation.     It  certainly  seems  to  us 
incumbent  upon  the  "Catholic  Publication  Society"  to  investi- 
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gate  this  matter,  of  which  we  cannot  think  they  can  be  cogni- 
zant, and  to  make  a  suitable  explanation. 

We  will  now  place  in  parallel  columns  our  own  literal  trans- 
lation of  Alexandrine^s  confession  of  faith,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  original  work,  and  that  which  purports  to  be  her  confes- 
sion as  it  appears  in  "J.  Sister's  SUyryy 

From  Ricrr  d*t7nb  Scbub.  From  "A  Sister's  Stort." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Fa-       "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
ther,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
Holy  Spirit :  .    I,  with  a  iSrm  faitb,  believe  and 

I  believe,  with  a  firm  faith,  profess  all  and  every  one  of  those 
and  profess  all  and  every  one  things  which  are  contained  in  that 
of  the  Articles  which  are  Creed  which  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
contained  in  the  symbol  of  maketh  use  of,  viz :  I  believe  in  one 
the  Holy,  Catholic,  Apos-  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator 
tolio,  and  Roman  Church.       of    Heaven    and  earth,   and  of  all 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  de-  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in 
testable  idolatry  to  render  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
the  worship  of  adoration  begotten  Son  of  God ;  bom  of  the 
[culte  d'  adoration]  to  any  Father  before  all  ages ;  God  of  God ; 
other  than  to  God,  Father,  Light  of  Light ;  true  God  of  true 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  I  God;  begotten  not  made;  consub- 
believe  with  the  Catholic  stantial  to  the  Father,  by  Whom  all 
Church,  that  it  is  good  and  things  were  made.  Who,  for  us 
useful  to  invoke  in  a  suppli-  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
catory  manner  [mani6re  sup-  down  from  Heaven,  and  was  incar- 
pliante]  the  Holy  Virgin  nate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Vir-  ^ 
and  the  Saints,  and  to  have  gin  Mary,  and  was  made  Man.  Was 
recourse  to  their  aid  and  cnicified  also  for  us  under  Pontius 
their  help  to  obtain  from  Pilate ;  He  suffered  and  was  buried  ; 
God  his  benefits,  through  and  the  third  day  He  rose  again 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  He  as- 
Christ,  who  alone  is  our  cended  into  Heaven;  sits  at  the  right 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  to  come 

In  venerating  [venerant]  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  living 
the  images  of  the  Holy  Vir-  and  the  dead ;  of  Whose  kingdom 
gin  and  of  the  Saints,  I  do  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the 
not  attribute  to  them  any  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Life-giver, 
virtue    or   divinity,   on   ac-  Who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
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count  of -wbich  people  ought  the  Son,  Who,  together  with  the 
to  venerate  them,  ask  of  Father  and  the  Son  is  adored  and 
them  any  favor,  and  accord  glorified,  Who  spoke  by  the  prophets, 
to  them  trust,  since  all  the  And  I  believe  one  holy  Catholic 
honor  which  is  paid  to  them  and  apostolic  Church ;  I  confess  one 
has  reference  [se  rapport]  to  baptism,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
those  whom  they  represent,  and  1  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the 

I  believe  that   there  are  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
seven  sacraments  instituted  come.     Amen, 
by  Jesus  Christ.  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  em- 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  brace  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical 
has  given  to  the  Church  the  tradition,  and  all  other  observances 
power  to  grant  indulgences,  and  constitutions  of  the  same  Church, 
and  that  the  use  of  them  is  I  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptures 
salutary.  according  to  that  sense  which  our 

I  believe  that  those  souls  holy  mother,  the  Church,  has  held, 
who  depart  from  this  life  in  and  does  hold ;  to  whom  it  belongs 
peace  and  charity,  yet  deb-  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  inter- 
tors  still  [rede  vable]  to  divine  pretation  of  the  Scriptures;  neither 
justice,  suffer  for  a  time  in  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them 
purgatory,  and  that  they  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
can  be  relieved  by  prayer,  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers, 
alms,  and  by  the  Holy  Sao-  I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly 
rifice  of  the  Mass.  and  properly  seven  Sacraments  of  the 

I  believe  that  by  virtue  of  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
the  words  of  consecration,  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salva- 
the  bread  and  the  wine  tion  of  mankind,  though  not  all  for 
offered  on  the  altar  are  every  one,  to  wit :  baptism,  confirmap 
changed  into  the  body  and  tion,  holy  Eucharist,  penance,  ex- 
into  the  blood  of  Jesus  treme  unction,  orders,  and  matri- 
Christ,  and  that  this  ador-  mony ;  and  that  they  confer  grace ; 
able  Saviour  can  be  received  and  that  of  these,  baptism,  confirina- 
entire  under  one  kind.  tion,  and  order,  cannot  be   reitera- 

I  believe  that  there  is  but  ted  without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  as  and  admit  the  received  and  approved 
there  is  only  one  Lord,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  in  consequence  it  is  im-  used  in  the  solemn  administration  of 
possible  to  please  God  and  all  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 
be  saved  without  this  faith  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and 
and  this  baptism.  every  one  of  the  things  which  have 

I    believe  that  the    true  been   defined   and  declared    in  the 
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faith  is  only  in  the  Catholic  holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning 
Church,  which  by  the  sue-  original  sin  and  justification, 
cession  of  its  pastors  goes  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the 
back  without  interruption  Mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a  true, 
even  to  the  Apostles :  it  is  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  Church  established  by  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  that 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  prom-  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the 
ised  to  assist  it  by  his  Spirit  Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and 
always  to  the  end  of  the  substantially,  the  Body  and  the 
world*  Blood,  together  with  the  Soul  and 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion 
Church,  but  I  do  not  con-  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
demn  individually  [en  par-  into  the  Body  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
ticulier]  any  of  those  who  stance  of  the  wine  into  the  Blood ; 
have  had  the  unhappiness  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church 
to  live  and  to  die  out  of  its  calls  Transubstantiation.  I  also  con- 
communion.  It  belongs  only  fess  that  under  either  kind  alone 
to  God  to  judge  them.  He  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire, 
alone  knows  to  what  extent  and  a  true  Sacrament 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a 
faith  has  been  voluntary  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  therein 
and  culpable.  detained  are  helped  by  the  sufi^ages 

1  believe  that  the  power  of  the  faithful 
of  interpreting  the  Holy  Likewise  that  the  Saints  reigning 
Scriptures  has  been  given  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  hon- 
only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  ored  and  invocated,  aud  that  they 
their  legitimate  successors,  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that 
to  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  venera- 
said,  Go,  teach  all  nations.      tion. 

I  believe  then  sincerely  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  im- 
[d'  esprit  et  de  cceur]  in  the  ages  of  Christ,  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 
Church.  I  wish  to  live  and  Saints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained, 
die  in  the  bosom  of  this  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration 
Church,  through  the  grace  is  to  be  given  to  them, 
of  God,  whom  I  will  bless  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  in- 
all  the  days  of  my  life  for  dulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the 
having  called  me  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is 
religion  of  my  ancestoi-s.         most  wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

In  the   name   of  the  Fa-       I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic, 
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ther,  aad  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Paris,  May  29th,  1836. 
The  day  of  the  Festival  of 
the  most  Holy  Trinity. 

Martm  de  Koirlieu. 
Alezandrine  d'Alopeus  de  la  Fer- 

nnuiays. 

In  the  presence  of  the  un- 
dersigned : 

Albert  de  la  Ferronnays. 
Comte  de  la  FerronnaTS. 
Montserau,  Comtesse  de  la  Fer- 
nxmajs. 
Bagenie  de  la  FerronnaTS. 
Femaiid  de  la  FerroimayB." 


apostolic  Roman  Church  for  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches ; 
and  I  promise  true  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  Saint 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and 
profess  all  other  things  delivered,  de- 
fined, and  declared  by  the  sacred 
canons  and  general  councils,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent.  And  I  condemn,  reject,  and 
anathematise  all  things  contrary 
thereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the 
Church  has  condenmed,  rejected^  and 
anathematised. 

I  do  at  this  present  freely  profess 
and  sincerely  hold  this  true  Catholic 
faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be 
saved;  and  I  promise  most  con- 
stantly to  retain  and  confess  the  same 
entire  and  unviolated,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

Paris,  May  29,  1836,  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 
(Signed) 

Martin  de  Noirlieu. 

Alexandrine  d^AlopeuB  de  la  Ferronnays. 
In  the  presence  of 

Albert  de  la  Ferronnays. 

Comte  de  la  Ferronnays 

Uontsoreau,  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronnays. 

Eugenie  de  la  Ferronnays. 

Femand  de  la  Ferronnays." 


Alexandrine  states  that  Montalembert  was  present,  but  she 
"foi^ot  to  make  him  sign." 

"  When  all  was  over  I  kissed  Albert,  and  all  our  other  dear 
ones.  The  Abb6  Martin  came  up  to  me,  and  said :  '  You  have 
now  brethren  in  every  part  of  the  world  1'  I  felt  as  if  a  new 
existence  had  begun  for  me  ;  and  I  was  so  happy,  so  happy.  I 
was  quite  surprised  at  it  myself,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  have 
been  in  too  high  spirits  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my  poor  Albert" 
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Eugenie  wrote  the  following  paragraph  in  her  journal,  the 
same  evening.  "  Oh,  mj  Lord,  what  can  we  say  ?  or  how  can 
we  thank  Thee,  for  the  mercies  of  this  day  ?  Thy  little  lamb 
has  been  gathered  into  the  fold.  She  is  now  a  Catholic !  Fill 
her  gentle  soal  with  joy,  my  God.  Bless  and  comfort  her  for 
these  long  years  of  banishment  from  Thea  Let  this  return  to 
her  true  home  be  full  of  happiness.  Pour  down  thy  gifts  upon 
her,  and  if  out  of  Thy  great  love  for  her  soul  Thou  sendest  her 
trials,  give  her  that  immense  love  for  Thee  alone  which  will 
make  her  bear  and  love  all  things  Thy  Almighty  hand  can 
inflict  Ye  blessed  angels  watch  over  her,  that  her  peace  may 
be  great  and  her  soul  untroubled" 

May  31st  Alexandrine  writes :  "  I  went  with  Eugenie  on 
foot  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Stanislaus  CoUega  When  I  got  there 
and  saw  the  Abb^  Gerbet  in  the  confi^ssional,  I  felt  frightened, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  summon  up  courage  to 
approach  it  Eugenie  had  told  me  how  to  calm  myself  by 
prayer." 

June  1st  "  Oh  1  my  good,  good  God,  I  dare  to  think  Thy 
Hand  has  guided  me,  notwithstanding  my  un worthiness  I  * 
*  I  am  so  glad  to  be  a  Catholic ;  so  glad,  that  it  seems  to  me 
almost  miraculous,  and  persuades  me  more  and  more  of  the 
truth  of  this  dear  religion.  How  I  thank  God,  and  how  I  thank 
all  who  have  helped  ma  I  like  confession  so  much,  though  it 
causes  me  great  pain.  *  *  What  a  priest  has  my  Heavenly 
Father  sent  me  I  He  surpasses  everything  I  had  ever  hoped  to 
find  in  a  confessor." 

June  4th.  Eugenie  writes  to  Pauline:  "Alexandrine,  dear 
child,  has  been  twice  to  confession,  and  to-morrow  she  will 
receive  absolution.  You  can  picture  to  yourself  what  a  general 
confession  must  be  to  her  with  her  merciless  memory,  which 
tracks  out  minutely  the  occurrences  of  years  and  years  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy.  I  went  twice  with  her  to  the  Chapel 
of  St  Stanislaus  CoUega  She  stayed  so  long  that  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  which  made  us  laugh,  for  we  laugh  sometimes  in  spite 
of  everything,  and  in  spite  of  ourselves.  But  we  feel  there  is 
no  harm  in  it,  for  this  kind  of  gaiety  is  not  like  the  world's. 
It  springs  from  the  peace  of  prayer.  The  Abb^  Gerbet  thinks 
80  toa     Ah !  Pauline,  what  an  immense  grace  it  is  that  Alex 
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should  have  met  with  him  just  now.  She  says  so  herself,  and 
constantly  declares  that  he  is  everything  she  could  wish.  His 
exceeding  gentleness,  and  the  boundless  charity  which  belongs 
to  his  character,  are  perceptible  in  his  words,  and  very  looks, 
as  well  as  in  his  writings.'' 

Alexandrine  now  received  her  First  Communion  with  Albert 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  given  his  leave  for  Mass  to  be 
said  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in  Albert's  room,  so  that  he 
might  go  to  Communion  without  fasting.  Otherwise,  in  order  to 
oommunicate  at  the  same  Mass  with  Alexandrine,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  receive  by  way  of  Viaticum^  as  he  could 
not  remain  without  food  till  morning,  and  for  him  to  have  then 
received  this  last  sacrament  of  the  Church  would  have  been  too 
sad  for  them  all  Accordingly  the  Abb^  Dupanloup  (the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Orleans) — ^the  same  who  had  many  years  before 
prepared  Albert  for  his  First  Communion — ^heard  his  confes- 
sion ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  Alexandrine  knelt  down  by 
his  bedside — as  he  was  not  able  to  sit  up — ^and  the  Abb^  Qer- 
bet  began  his  Mass.  Alexandrine  wrote :  *^  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was,  or  what  was  passing,  but  soon  Albert  made  me  let 
go  his  hand — ^that  hand  which  I  had  looked  upon  as  something 
»  sacred,  that  even  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  my  life  I 
could  not  be  offending  God  to  hold  him.  But  he  made  me  let 
him  go,  and  said,  '  Go,  go ;  think  now  only  of  God  I '  The  Abb^ 
Gerbet  addressed  a  few  words  to  me  before  giving  me  Com- 
munion, and  afterwards  he  gave  it  to  Albert." 

This  her  First  Communion  they  all  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  the  last  for  Albert ;  but  he  still  lingered,  and  on  the  26th  of 
June,  Mass  was  again  said  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  in  his 
room.  Before  the  service  he  said :  ''  The  only  thing  I  ask  of 
Qod,  now,  is  strength  to  fulfil  my  sacrifice."  Alexandrine 
wrote  in  her  journal :  "  At  the  moment  of  Communion,  the 
Abb^  Martin  de  Noirlieu  came  up  to  Albert,  and  gave  one  half 
of  the  Sacred  Host  to  him,  and  the  other  to  ma  Albert  could 
not  open  his  lips  without  suffering,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Abb6  Martin  had  divided  the  Host ;  but  even  so,  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  they  had  to  give  him 
some  water.  This  disturbed  him,  but  the  Ahh6  Gerbet — ^who 
was  present — assured  him  it  did  not  signify.     Then   Albert 
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exclaimed:  *  My  God  I  Thy  will  be  done.' "  »  *  *  *  * 
"  On  the  next  day  he  seemed  so  exhausted  that  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  should  receive  Extreme  Unction.  His 
countenance  did  not  change  in  the  least  He  said  gently  and 
quite  quietly,  *  Will  it  not  be  taking  advantage  of  the  graces 
which  the  Church  bestows,  to  receive  it  now?*  He  was 
anointed,  however,  that  same  evening  by  the  Ahh6  Dupanloup. 
When  it  was  over,  Albert  made  a  little  sign  of  the  Cross  on  the 
Abb6*s  forehead,  who  received  it  with  respect,  and  affectionately 
embraced  him.  Then  I  approached,  feeling  that  it  was  my 
turn  to  receive  that  dear  sign  of  the  Cross  which  was  a  sweet 
habit  of  happier  days.  He  kissed  me,  his  parents,  Eugenie, 
Femand,  Montal,  and  then  Julian  (his  servant),  who  was  weep- 
ing bitterly.  When  it  came  to  that,  Albert  burst  into  tears, 
and  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear ;  but  he  quickly  recovered 
his  fortitude,  when  I  kissed  him  again,  and  beckoned  to  the 
Sister  (the  Sister  from  Bon  Secours  who  had  been  his  nurse), 
whom  he  would  not  leave  out  in  this  tender  and  general  leave 
taking ;  but  with  his  delicate  sense  of  what  was  befitting,  and 
in  token  of  gratitude,  he  kissed  the  hand  which  has  ministered 
to  him,  in  spite  of  her  resistance.  *  *  *  I  sat  down  by  his 
side.     He  was  asleep,  and  I  held  his  hand  in  mine." 

We  will  not  linger  longer,  or  attempt  to  describe  further  the 
affecting  scenes  of  these  last  sad  hours,  but  close  this  part  of 
the  "Story"  with  two  or  three  brief  paragraphs  from  the 
journal  of  Alexandrine. 

June  80th :  "  Albert,  I  am  writing  to  you,  leaning  against 
your  coffin.  I  am  writing,  for  it  is  like  speaking  to  you.  Al- 
bert, do  you  see  me  now  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  am  feeling  ? 
Oh !  this  dreadful  uncertainty.  *  *  O !  my  compassionate 
Lord  Jesus,  Who  wept  over  the  dead,  Jesus  who  felt  all  our 
Borrows,  Thou  knowest  that  the  more  I  loved  him  the  more  I 
loved  Thee,  therefore  forbid  me  not  to  love  him,  and  that  with 
an  immense  love  I  It  is  only  now  that  my  love  has  become 
perfect,  for  now  I  love,  I  am  sure  of  it,  a  perfect  soul." 

July  Ist  "O,  my  God  1  the  day  before  yesterday,  he  was  still 
living — I  still  heard  his  voice ;  and  yesterday  I  could  say  *  yes- 
ierday  he  was  alive.'  And  now  it  is  further  away  ;  and  to-mor- 
row I  can  no  longer  say  *  the  day  before  yesterday.^ " 
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July  6tk  "O,  my  God!  Pardon  my  boldness,  and  do 
Thou,  O,  my  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  let  me  bring  before 
Thee  that  we  never  ceased  to  bear  Thee  in  mind ;  that  we  never 
wrote  to  each  other  even  a  little  love-letter  without  naming  Thy 
Name  and  invoking  Thy  blessing  upon  us.  Remember  that 
we  continually  prayed  to  Thee  together^  and  that  we  always 
besought  Thee  that  our  love  might  be  eternal  in  Heaven." 


We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  in  which  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  the  other  members  of  this  large  family.  Yet 
the  interest  of  the  "  Story  "  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two 
whom  we  have  made  thus  &r  so  prominent  The  character 
and  history  of  each  one  might  be  made  the  subject  of  profitable 
study. 

After  the  death  of  Albert,  they  were  all — with  the  exception  of 
Pauline  and  her  husband,  whose  diplomatic  duties  carried  them 
hr  away — ^aa.sembled  at  Boury.  Here  Alexandrine  also  made 
her  home,  casting  her  lot  henceforth  with  theirs.  The  picture 
of  French  family  life  which  is  now  presented  in  the  Memoirs  is 
full  of  interest  The  Chateau  is  described  as  "a  fine  building, 
more  like  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  than 
a  country  house,  with  a  great  staircase,  vast  corridors,  lofty  and 
spacious  rooms,  and  plenty  of  air  and  light"  Yet  the  grey 
clouds  and  "cold  and  moist"  temperature  of  Normandy  proved 
somewhat  depressing  to  those  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  sky  of  Italy,  and  had  now  gone  there  in  the  first  moments 
of  their  grie£  Pauline,  who  was  able  to  make  them  a  hurried 
visit,  writes,  however,  that  their  deep  sorrow  "  was  allied  with 
peace,  charity,  and  hours  of  absorbing  study.  It  was  sweetened 
by  the  mutual  affection  of  hearts  devoted  to  God  and  to  one 
another,  and  hallowed  by  calm  resignation,  and  joyful  anticipa- 
tions." She  says,  also :  "  Nothing  harsh  or  austere  met  the  eyes 
of  those  who  visited  this  retreat ;  that  unaffected  gaiety  which 
proceeds  firom  purity  of  heart  and  innocence  of  life,  the  true 
sunshine  of  the  peaceful  soul,  survived  every  storm  and  was 
always  to  be  found  there."  She  speaks  also  of  "the  inexpress- 
ible comfort "  of  arriving  there,  from  those  other  lands  and  the 
busy  world  in  which  she  habitually  lived,  and  of  "  getting  back 
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into  that  pure  atmospliere  of  loving  kindness  and  religion ;  of 
resting  in  a  place  where  life  was  so  regular  and  active,  though 
quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  subjects  and  the  questions 
which  agitated  the  world  were  freely  admitted  and  discussed, 
as  far  as  they  were  really  of  any  interest" 

The  particulars  of  the  kind  of  life  which  the  family  led  at 
the  Chfiteau  de  Boury  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  omit.  Our 
purpose,  as  we  have  stated  before,  is  to  illustrate  their  religious 
views  and  religious  life ;  and  even  in  doing  this  we  must  now 
be  very  brief. 

Among  the  pleasing  pictures  which  are  presented  are  several 
which  represent  their  gathering  as  a  fiimily  for  "prayers.*' 
These  were  always  accompanied  with  music.  "  Eugenie's  voice, 
assisted  by  01ga*s  fine  contralto  and  Alexandrine^s  pure  and 
high  soprano,  formed  a  choir  such  as  is  seldom  met  with." 
Pemand,  also,  took  a  part,  and  their  singing  on  these  occasions 
"  long  lingered  in  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it" 

The  old  statesman.  Count  de  la  Ferronnays,  is  represented  as 
participating  with  interest  in  these  religious  services.  On  Good 
Friday  of  Passion  Week,  1837,  we  have  a  description  of  him 
as  he  read  to  the  whole  collected  household  "  Bourdaloue's 
admirable  discourse  on  the  Passion" ;  and,  at  Easter,  Bossuet's 
sermon  on  the  Resurrection.  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays,  in 
writing  of  her  husband  about  this  time  to  Pauline  at  Lisbon, 
says :"  Oh  I  I  do  envy  and  admire  your  father.  Since  our  dear 
child  has  gone  to  God,  he  seems  to  be  in  Heaven  himself." 

The  Abb^  Gerbet  had  become,  by  special  invitation,  an 
established  inmate  of  the  house,  and  his  presence  was  one  of 
the  things  for  which  they  all  felt  especially  gratefaL  He  was, 
at  that  time,  writing  his  book  On  the  Treatment  of  the  SoziTs 
Diseases.  Pauline,  on  making  his  acquaintance,  during  one  of 
her  visits,  writes :  "  Few,  indeed,  better  know  how  to  read  the 
soul  or  to  reveal  to  it  its  own  secrets ;  few  men  have  so  joined 
compassion  to  firmness  or  have  had  greater  skill  in  imparting 
peace  to  a  troubled  soul,  at  the  same  time  rousing  it  to  eflEbrts 
which  it  deemed  beyond  its  strength.  I  should  be  tempted  to 
say  that  no  one  ever  excelled  as  he  did  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
if  I  did  not  know  and  gratefully  acknowledge  that  most  Cath- 
olics in  the  course  of  their  lives  have  met  with  some  such  wise 
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and  good  physician  whom  they  have  had  cause  to  bless  in  time 
of  need."  She  describes  the  "  long  and  earnest  conversations" 
which  they  had  with  the  Abb6  in  the  evenings,  when  the 
family  were  all  assembled,  and  says  "  I  retain  the  most  delight- 
ful recollection  of  the  talent,  the  kindness,  the  nobleness  of 
thought,  the  gaiety  and  peculiar  charm,  which  made  those  con- 
versations so  extremely  enjoyable." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  good  sense  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  all  his  advice,  we  quote  one  only  from  many 
passages  which  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  these  pages.  It 
occurs  in  a  note  written  to  Alexandrine,  while  absent  on  a  visit, 
in  answer  to  some  inquiries  which  she  had  made.  He  tells  her 
that  he  will  be  at  home  in  a  week,  and  will  then  answer  her 
viva  voce;  but  adds:  "I  will,  nevertheless,  make  some  general 
remarks  this  evening  to  quiet  a  little  that  activity  of  imagina- 
tion which  fatigues  you  so  muck  And,  first,  my  dear  child, 
do  not  be  always  putting  this  kind  of  questions  to  yourself : 
WhxU  should  I  do — what  should  1  feel — if  Ood  chose  to  ordain 
meh  and  such  things  f  This  habit  is  at  once  useless  and  danger 
ous.  When  you  imagine,  for  instance,  something  that  seems 
to  you  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  God's  goodness,  you  place 
your  understanding  and  will  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and 
consequently  in  a  false  position.  You  cannot  find  a  satisfactory 
solution,  and  it  is  only  by  setting  aside  some  hypothesis  not 
admissible  that  you  can  recover  peace  of  mind.  And,  more- 
over, even  granting  these  suppositions  not  to  be  altogether  im- 
possible, you  should  not  dwell  upon  them  when  they  imply 
the  existence  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  would  call 
upon  the  will  to  make  some  exceedingly  difficult  effi)rt  As  I 
have  often  told  you,  the  necessary  graces  are  given  us  to  do 
what  God  actually  asks  of  us,  and  we  must  remain  convinced 
that  if  we  should  be  placed  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  martyrdom,  God  would  then  give 
us  the  strength  we  should  stand  in  need  of  If  you  would  be 
at  peace,  *my  dear  child,  look  on  all  these  tormenting  thoughts 
in  the  light  of  noxious  creepers,  which  a  good  gardener  roots 
up  because  they  absorb  the  sap  of  the  tree." 

We  quote  also  a  "  Credo  of  Sorrow  "  which  the  Abb^  prepared 
for  Alexandrine  for  her  comfort,  and  to  assist  in  guiding  her 
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thoughts  in  the  first  sad  days  after  her  bereavemeat,  and  which 
she  made  great  use  of  in  her  devotions  ever  after.     "  I  believe, 

0  my  God,  that  in  suflfering  with  submission  I  help  fill  up  the 
Passion  of  Christ  I  believe  that  everything  created  in  this 
world  groaneth  and  travaileth  as  if  in  the  pangs  of  labor,  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  I  believe  that  we  have  no 
continuing  city,  and  that  we  seek  one  to  come.  I  believe  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  I 
believe  that  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy^  I  believe 
that  blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.  I  believe  that 
our  tribulation  worketh  in  us  an  exceeding  weight  of  glory,  if  we 
look  not  at  what  is  seen  but  what  is  unseen ;  for  the  things  we  see 
are  earthly,  but  the  things  we  see  not  are  Heavenly.  I  believe 
our  corruptible  body  shall  put  on  incorruption,  that  our  mor- 
tality shall  put  on  immortality,  and  that  death  shall  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.  I  believe  that  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  firom  the  eyes  of  the  just,  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
death  for  them,  neither  sighing,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
pain,  when  the  first  earth  shall  pass  away." 

The  Count  de  la  Ferronnays  himself,  in  writing  of  the  Abb6 
to  Pauline,  says :  "  Our  bright,  kind,  thoughtful,  and  comfort- 
ing Abbe  Gerbet  introduces  an  unspeakable  charm  into  our 
morning  and  evening  conversationa  With  him  science  and 
metaphysics  lose  their  dryness  and  asperity.  Virtue  preached 
by  this  excellent  man  penetrates  the  soul,  fills  the  mind  with 
light,  and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  *  *  *  Oh  I  if  our 
divine  religion  was  always  taught  and  explained  as  it  is  by  this 
true  Apostle,  it  would  soon  be  universally  received  I  " 

We  cannot  refrain  from  one  more  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Count  to  his  daughter  at  Lisbon :  "  Dear  Pauline, 
how  glorious  faith  is ;  how  good  it  is  to  believe — to  hope ;  and 
how  beautiful  death  is  when  it  opens  the  gates  of  eternal  life. 

1  do  pity  those  who  condemn  themselves  to  live  without  faith, 
and  to  sufier,«pine,  and  die  without  hope.  .1  hear  that  j^ou 
often  have  scruples  and  fears,  but  oh !  my  dear  daughter,  do 
not  so  wrong  our  good  God  or  yourself  Why  /  am  full  of 
trust  and  hope — ^and  if  you  only  knew  what  /am  I — if  you  are 
afraid,  /  ought  to  die  in  despair.  Do  not  let  us  be  appalled  by 
those  terrible  threats  which  it  is  necessary  to  address  to  hard- 
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ened  and  impenitent  sinners.  We  must  thank  God  who  wills 
to  save  us  all,  that  He  thus  threatens  those  whom  His  love 
cannot  soften,  and  who  refuse  to  give  Him  their  hearta  But 
when  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  the  wilftilly  rebellious,  when 
we  believe  and  love,  we  have  the  right — ^and  it  even  becomes  a 
duty — ^to  hope  and  expect  every  blessing  from  God,  who  is  all 
love  for  fSuthful  souls,  and  all  mercy  for  those  who  offend  Him. 
Believe  me,  do  not  listen  to  any  teachers  but  such  as  speak  of 
God  with  love,  and  to  lead  you  to  love  Him ;  and  avoid  and 
fly  from  every  one  who  would  make  you  afi'aid  of  Him.  But 
what  business  have  I  to  be  holding  forth  in  this  way  ?  For- 
give me,  my  dear  child ;  I  am  like  Gros  Jean — ^preaching  to  his 

The  book  abounds  with  interesting  descriptions  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family.  Madame  de  la  Fer- 
ronnays  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  "  they  are  doing  more 
good  than  can  be  conceived"  in  the  neighborhood;  and  we 
have  the  following  account  by  Eugenie,  written  in  a  semi- 
humorous  vein,  of  a  sort  of  parish  school  which  they  had  estab- 
lished She  says :  "  I  have  twenty- two  scholars,  and  Olga  as 
many.  I  teach  them  the  catechism.  I  explain  to  them  that 
the  Blessed  Trinity  is  God ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a 
Saint  like  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  error  to  which  they  incline. 
1  have  a  great  ugly  room  with  a  Cross  over  the  chimney-piece, 
and  there  I  hold  forth,  and  four  times  out  of  six:  it  amuses  me 
very  much." 

In  the  village-church  the  &,mily  are  all  represented  as  making 
themselves  of  use  in  every  way  in  their  power.  Eugenie  played 
on  the  organ:  and  in  the  same  humorous  letter  to  Pauline, 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  she  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  discharges  her  duties : — 
'*  And  now  to  go  on  to  something  else.  Ah,  Madam,  I  thought 
so  indeed  1  So  in  the  wisdom  of  your  scruples,  you  think  you 
do  not  fulfill  the  .precept  of  hearing  Mass,  if  you  are  playing 
the  organ  all  the  time,  and  so  help  to  kindle  the  fervor  and 
devotion  of  others !  Well,  Madam,  being  better  advised  than 
you,  I  b^in  by  raising  my  heart  to  God  before  Mass,  and  beg 
Him  to  accept  my  intention  and  to  forgive  all  distractions. 
Then,  when  the  Priest  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar,  and  every- 
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body  on  their  knees,  I  seat  myself  at  the  organ,  and  Mass  goes 
on,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  no  other  means  of  oflFering 
up  my  worship,  my  self-abasement,  my  petitions,  and  the  thou- 
sand wants  of  my  soul,  than  the  changes  and  modulations  of 
the  chords,  which  after  all  are  a  thousand  times  more  expres- 
sive than  any  language  in  the  world.  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
have  a  thousand  distractions,  but  I  recall  my  wandering 
thoughts,  and  remind  Almighty  God  that  my  heart  lies  before 
Him,  and  I  beg  Him  to  pardon  the  infirmities  of  my  mind. 
And,  moreover,  if  I  go  to  a  second  Mass,  it  is  not  a  bit  with 
the  intention  of  making  up  for  one  imperfectly  or  not  heard. 
And,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Church 
that  those  who  play  or  sing  during  Mass,  hear  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  we  are  not  to  think  otherwise." 

In  the  parish,  too,  these  ladies  occupied  themselves  with  visit- 
ing the  sick,  and  relieving  the  needy.  "  They  sewed  and  they 
knit,"  and  "  made  an  enormous  quantity  of  caps  and  petticoats  " 
for  the  poor.  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  says  that  Alexandrine 
even  **  went  so  far  as  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  I "  "  She  rashly 
ordered  a  bread  poultice  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  yester- 
day a  mustard  plaster  I " 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  serious  duties  that  they  are  represented 
as  occupying  themselves.  In  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  to  Pauline,  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  a  diflferent  phase  of  their  life  at  Boury.  She  writes :  "  I  had 
given  Bertha  [then  a  year  old],  on  New  Year's  Day,  an  immense 
white  dog — ^a  toy — which  she  left  here  when  she  went  to  Paris. 
This  dog  goes  firom  bed  to  bed  and  from  room  to  room,  and 
your  sisters  never  seem  to  weary  of  the  joke.  They  make  it 
appear  in  all  sorts  of  characters,  and  dress  it  up  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  and  always  with  the  same  success.  Two  days  ago,  when 
I  came  to  bed,  I  found  it  sitting  before  the  fire,  wrapped  in  a 
dressing  gown,  a  shawl  on  its  head,  a  pipe  in  its  mouth,  and  a 
newspaper  in  its  hand.  Thanks  to  my  sharp  eyes  [she  was 
near-sighted],  I  thought  at  first  it  was  your  father  I  I  was  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  move,  and  even  felt  frightened  for  a 
moment,  but  only  just  long  enough  for  the  joke.  Yesterday 
evening,  on  going  to  bed,  I  saw  a  little  hump-backed  fairy  sit. 
ting  by  my  curtain,  which  made  me  start     It  was  SiffloUe — 
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the  children's  name  for  this  &mous  dog — ^whom  Olga  had  cov- 
ered with  a  shawl,  put  a  hood  on  his  head,  and  her  knitting  in 
his  paws.  Yen  see  it  is  an  endless  source  of  fiin,  and  poor 
dear  Olga  does  not  get  tired  of  it  I  do  admire  her  for  being 
so  bright,  so  contented  with  her  dull  life,  not  even  giving  a 
thought  to  the  amosements  from  which  she  is  cutoff,  and  which 
yoQ  all  so  enjoyed  at  the  same  age."  On  another  occasion,  M. 
Bio  came  to  make  them  a  visit  with  his  English  ¥^fe,  and  the 
young  people  brought  the  inevitable  Sifflotte  into  play ;  setting 
him  up  at  night  in  Madame  Rio's  room,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  so  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  well  frightened. 
We  have  accounts,  also,  of  birth-day  festivities,  when  the  maid 
seryants  of  the  family  came,  dressed  in  white,  and  presented 
bouquets,  and  repeated  verses  which  had  been  written  by  the 
FiUage  schoolmaster,  while  the  people  of  the  country  around 
testified  their  interest  in  the  occasion  by  firing  a  salute  under 
their  windows. 

But  we  must  reluctantly  tear  ourselves  away  from  Boury, 
with  scarce  one  additional  word.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  kind,  considerate,  loving  mother  who  had  moulded 
the  character  of  these  sons  and  daughters.  Though  differing 
widely  in  our  religious  faith,  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  the 
beauty  of  her  Christian  life,  so  free  from  all  littleness  and  narrow- 
ness. A  paragraph  from  one  of  her  letters  will  show  something 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  her.  She  had  been  endeavoring  to 
check  the  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  Eugenie  allowed 
herself  to  be  absorbed  in  what  she  thought  to  be  her  religious 
duti^,  to  the  n^lect  of  everything  else,  and  says :  "  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  have  always 
thought  it  more  perfect  to  make  oneself  all  to  all,  and  to  prefer 
giving  up  some  pious  practice  not  of  obligation,  than  to  annoy 
or  discourage  those  about  us  by  going  far  beyond  their  capabi- 
lity. In  short,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  of  attract- 
ing others  to  the  service  of  God.  by  making  it  appear  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  them." 

We  shall  not  attempt,  either,  to  trace  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Eugenie — the  self- forgetful  and  devoted  Eugenie.  In  early  life, 
her  friends  felt  that  she  was  too  decided  and  uncompromising 
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in  character.  It  was  said  of  her,  that  "  prayer,  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  the  poor,  and  devotion  to  Alexandrine,  formed  the  sum- 
total  of  her  life ;  and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
outside  of  this,  the  requirements  of  the  world,  and  the  people  in 
it,  did  not  seem  to  her  worthy  of  the  slighest  notice."  Madame 
de  la  Ferronnays  said :  "  Eugenie  brings  forward  her  religious 
duties  full  front,  even  in  the  narrowest  defiles,  and  seems  always 
vexed  when  she  is  advised  to  practice  the  slightest  prudence." 
But  as  years  passed  on,  her  character  underwent  such  a  change, 
and  her  interests  and  affections  were  so  widened,  that  we  find 
these  lines  of  Lamartine  applied  to  her  by  her  sister : 

"  Sa  voix  argentine, 
Echo  limpide  et  pur  de  son  Ame  enfantine, 
Musique  de  oette  fime  od  tout  semblait  chanterf 
Egajait  juaqu'A  1'  air  qui  1'  entendait  monterl" 

In  1888  she  married  the  son  of  that  Marquis  de  Mun,  who 
will  be  recognized  by  those  who  have  read  the  "  Memoii'S  of  the 
Marquise  de  Montagu"  [reviewed  in  the  New  EngJander^  July, 
1871,  p.  408]  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  less6,  in  the  days  when  they  were  all  living  as  emigrSs 
at  Ploen  and  Witmold.  After  her  marriage,  the  home  of 
Eugenie  was  at  Lumigny,  near  to  Fontenay,  where  was  the 
Chfiteau  of  Madame  de  Montagu,  and  the  story  of  her  life,  as  a 
wife  and  as  a  mother,  is  in  no  one  respect  less  interesting  or 
instructive  than  that  of  Alexandrina 

It  is  with  regret  too  that  we  pass  over  the  correspondence  of 
these  years — the  letters  of  Alexandrine  and  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  when  they  were  absent  from  Boury  and  traveling 
in  Germany  and  Italy  ;* — ^in  particular  the  letters  of  Olga,  while 
she  was  visiting,  in  Goritz  (lUyria)  her  aunt,  the  Dutchess  of 

*  Alexandrine  says,  in  the  letter  in  which  she  gives  an  account  of  her  first 
glimpse  of  St.  Peter's  after  entering  Rome :  "  It  was  with  the  deepest  emotion  I 
saw  St  Peter's  ag^in,  feeliog  as  I  do  now,  that  /  belong  to  it."  In  her  account  of 
being  present  there,  when  the  Pope  said  Mass,  she  says :  ''  It  touched  me  so  much 
to  look  at  him,  and  thiuk  I  was  now  his  child;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  g^at 
joj  that  I  knelt  to  receive  a  blessing  from  his  hand.  Then,  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Mass  said  at  St.  Peter's  Tomb,  with  what  rapture  I  fell  again  ou  mj  knees  amongst 
those  poor  English  and  other  foreign  ladies,  who  sat  down  all  the  time.  Ah  I  if 
they  ouly  knew  the  intense  gladness  there  is  in  a  Catholic  heart,  they  would  per- 
haps make  some  efforts  to  become  acquainted  with  our  Faith." 
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Blacas,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  exiled  royal  family ;  and  her 
descriptions  of  the  family  life  there  of  the  Duke  and  Dutchess 
of  Angoul6me  "  the  Dauphin,"  or  rather  "  the  King  and  the 
Queen,"  as  this  loyal  daughter  of  the  Count  de  la  Ferronnays 
calls  them.  We  must  pass  over  the  letters,  too,  of  the  good 
Abb6  Gerbet,^  and  those  of  Count  de  Montalembert — with  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  Italy  and  of  his  pilgrimage  with  his  wife 
to  all  the  places  which  had  become  hallowed  to  him  from  their 
connection  with  his  friend  Albert.  From  the  description, 
however,  of  his  presentation  to  the  Pope,  we  will  make  a  single 
short  extract  He  had  carried  to  His  Holiness  the  January 
number  of  the  Univei'site  Catiwlique^  and  showed  to  him  a  reply 
to  the  Abb6  Lamennais,  which  it  contained,  written  by  the 
Abb6  Gerbet  The  Pope  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  read 
passages  aloud  to  several  persons,  took  it  to  his  own  room,  and 
gave  it  finally  to  Cardinal  Lambruschini.  "  Tell  all  this,"  he 
savs,  "  to  the  silent  Abb6,  and  if  he  is  not  turned  into  a  tree  in 
the  park  at  Boury,  I  think  it  will  interest  him,"  In  all  his 
letters  Montalembert  complains  that  such  a  man  as  the  Abb6 
has  shut  himself  up  in  Boury.  Tell  him,  he  says  :  "  It  is  not 
for  Boury  that  he  ought  to  be  laboring,  but  for  Paris  and  Eome, 
and  that  means  the  world."  "The  whole  Church  requires  his 
services,"  and  "has  a  right  to  them."  Now  that  the  Abb6 
Lamennais  has  assailed  the  Church,  "all  eyes  are  turned  to  him," 
and  his  Articles  in  reply  are  looked  for  in  the  Universite 
CaihoUqite.  He  complains  than  the  pen  of  this  eloquent  scholar 
is  so  inactive,  and  says  that  "  Boury  is  the  bushel  which  covers 
and  hides  the  light  which  God  has  given  him  to  enlighten  His 
Church." 

At  last,  sad  days  of  bereavement  come  to  this  happy  and 
united  family ;  and  in  quick  succession  we  read  of  the  death  of 
the  Count  himself,  of  Eugenie,  and  then  of  Olga,  of  whom  as 
yet  we  have  hardly  spoken.  And,  for  that  reason,  we  delay  a 
moment  that  we  may  relate  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  her  sick 
room  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Christian  spirit  with 
which  she  endured  her  last  sufferings. 

We  are  told  that  one  day  when  she  had  suffered  more  than 
usual,  her  sister  kissed  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said : 
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"Oh,  poor  child,  how  you  suffer  I"  She  replied  that  she  had 
read  that  St  Bernard  had  once  compared  souls  to  precious 
stones,  which  are  rough  and  dull  unless  they  are  cut,  shaped, 
and  chiselled ;  and  she  smiled  and  said :  "  We  must  let  God 
cut  us  into  shapa"  Another  day  she  said:  "I  do  not  like 
pain,  but  I  can  understand  that  we  must  suffer.  When  the 
head  is  sick,  the  whole  body  suffers,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
Head."  And  on  another  accasion:  "Every  day  I  make  a 
bouquet  of  my  sufferings,  and  offer  it  to  God  for  some  one  or 
other.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  forget  you  or  youra"  And  when 
the  end  cam«,  nowhere  have  we  seen  the  Christian  spirit  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  in  her  last  words,  "  I  believe,  I  love, 
I  hope,  I  repent" 

The  ChSteau  de  Boury  seems  now  almost  deserted.  Its  only 
inmates  are  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays,  her  yoxmgest  daughter 
Albertine,  and  Alexandrine ;  and  we  are  presented  with  a  truly 
affecting  picture  of  the  efforts  of  these  three  loving  women  to 
comfort  one  another,  and  rise  above  the  grief  with  which  such 
a  succession  of  bereavements  had  overwhelmed  them.  Alexan- 
drine began  to  practice  on  the  organ,  and  sometimes  played  the 
old  familiar  tunes  till  near  midnight,  feeling  that  she  was  thus 
soothing  the  sorrow  of  her  mother ;  and  Madame  de  la  Ferron- 
nays appeared  to  listen  and  to  be  pleased,  thinking  that  Alex- 
andrine was  thus  getting  relief  for  herself  So  the  months  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  and  all  went  on  with  the  regularity  of  con- 
vent life.  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  wrote :  "  If  the  thought 
of  God  were  not  present  to  us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  occupa- 
tions, if  He  were  not  Himself  the  direct  object  of  most  of  them, 
we  should  see  nothing  but  death  on  every  side  of  us.  But  He 
gives  us  strength  to  live ;  at  least  I  hope  so." 

Meanwhile  in  these  years  a  great  change  had  been  wrought 
in  Alexandrine.  We  are  told  that  her  character,  her  mind, 
and  her  whole  life,  seemed  to  rise  above  earthly  joys  and  con- 
solations. She  no  longer  had  those  seasons  of  depression, 
which  she  had  such  difficulty  formerly  in  overcoming.  She 
still  thought  of  Albert  and  all  the  friends  who  were  gone,  and 
loved  them  with  the  same  love,  but  "  in  a  certain  sense  "  we  are 
told  she  ceased  to  grieve  for  them.     Count  de  Montalembert 
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said  of  her  "  that  she  had  now  risen  higher  than  grief."    She 
felt  that  it  was  her  work  henceforth  to  comfort  others. 

We  have  not  had  the  space  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  new 
spirit  The  strong  desire  had  been  for  a  long  time  springing  np 
within  her  "  of  giving  a/Z,"  as  it  is  expressed,  to  God.  The 
account,  in  the  Memoirs,  of  this  phase  of  her  religious  experi- 
ence is  very  brie^  and  ours  must  also  necessarily  be  meagre ; 
the  biographer,  her  sister  Pauline,  evidently  feeling  that  in 
what  Alexandrine  was  prompted  to  do,  "  her  fervor  led  her 
beyond  what  God  required."  Her  spiritual  director,  the  Abb6 
Grerbet,  was  now  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  removed  far 
fix)m  her,  and  she  had  come  under  the  influence  of  that  remark 
able  person,  Father  de  Eavignaa  We  need  not  delay  here  to 
give  any  description  of  this  great  orator  and  fascinating  man. 
Some  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  journal  (voL  xxix,  p.  28, 1870).  By  his  advice,  she  entered 
the  "  Catechumenate  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Filles  de  Sioru" 
But,  after  spending  some  time  there,  she  left  it  also  with  Father 
de  Eavignan's  advice.  She  wrote,  January,  1846,  to  Pauline : 
**  At  this  very  moment  I  am  returning  to  our  dearest  mother, 
to  resume  or  rather  to  learn  (reprendre  ou  plut6t  apprendre)  my 
sweet  path  of  ButL"  Pauline  says :  *'  When  such  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  not  through  excitement  or  pride,  but  from  a 
simple  excess  of  zeal,  or  love,  the  error  should  be  humbly  recog- 
nized, and  the  ordinary  path  resumed  without  hesitation  or  dis- 
couragement It  may  happen  that  an  increase  of  holiness  and 
a  greater  facility  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  the  road, 
show  that  in  leaving  it  a  while  for  a  higher  path,  the  soul  has 
received  no  detriment,  but  on  the  contrary  has  in  that  circuitous 
way  been  brought  nearer  to  its  end."  *  *  "  Before  Alexandrine 
went  to  make  a  trial  of  a  religious  life,  the  fear  of  not  doing 
everything  in  God's  service  within  her  strength  had  become  a 
continual  anxiety,  and  she  was  only  freed  from  this  torment 
when  experience  had  shown  her  the  measure  of  her  strength. 
It  wajs,  therefore,  no  doubt,  as  wise  to  allow  her  to  make  the 
trial,  as  it  was  prudent  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before  another  step  in 
that  path — ^the  highest  of  all,  but  to  which  she  was  not  called — 
had  injiired  her  health,  without  profiting  her  soul."  Alexandrine 
writes  further  to  Pauline :  "  What  does  Augustus  say  about  my 
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recent  follies  ?  I  should  certainly  have  died  there  by  inches. 
Now  my  heart  and  pulse  beat  naturally  again."  Pauline  says : 
**  My  judgment  of  Alexandrine  was  that  she  liked  retirement, 
but  had  a  natural  repugnance  to  a  cloistered  life ;  and  that  to 
a  certain  point  freedom  of  action  and  independence  were  as 
necessary  to  her  spiritual  and  mental  as  to  her  physical  well- 
being.  She  became  convinced  of  this  after  that  humble  and 
earnest  experiment,  which  obliged  her  to  retrace  her  steps,  but 
which  did  not  in  the  least  impede  her  ultimate  progress.  On 
her  return  to  her  home,  and  to  what  she  called  her  parish  duties, 
she  set  to  work  with  more  zeal  and  devotion  than  ever.  She 
had  loved  the  poor,  as  she  had  loved  her  God,  from  her  child- 
hood, but  these  two  great  loves  had  gone  on  increasing  with 
her  growth  in  Catholic  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  And  now  she 
gave  up  to  them  everything  she  could  give  in  this  world,  her 
thoughts,  her  time,  her  means,  her  health,  and  in  the  end  her 
life." 

Under  this  new  impulse  of  devotion  to  others,  and  especially 
to  the  wretched  and  the  needy,  Alexandrine  began  now  to  give 
up  everything  for  their  sake.  Her  love  for  the  poor  became  so 
strong  that  she  even  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  assimilate  her 
condition  to  theirs.  In  her  visits  to  them,  she  never  allowed 
hersielf  to  be  deterred  either  by  heat,  rain,  fatigue,  or  distance. 
For  them  she  deprived  herself  of  all  luxuries.  She  was  not 
satisfied  until  every  appearance  of  'el^ance  was  removed  from 
her  room,  and  it  was  made  as  bare  as  possible.  She  no  longer 
cared  for  any  of  the  things  which  she  had  formerly  liked. 
Even  the  books  which  had  always  interested  her  were  given 
up,  and  she  read  only  "those  in  which  God  occupied  the  first 
if  not  the  only  place." 

Much  of  her  time  was  now  spent  in  Paris,  which  Madame  de 
la  Ferronnays  began  to  make  her  residence  some  part  of  every 
year ;  though  she  payed  long  visits  to  Baden,  where  Mr.  Craven's 
diplomatic  duties  had  carried  her  sister  Pauline.  But  every- 
where she  gave  herself  up  to  what  she  now  considered  the 
business  of  her  life,  "  with  an  ardor  beyond  her  strength,  and  a 
generosity  beyond  her  means." 

Mrs.  Craven  says  that  "  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  her  re- 
sources, she  gradually  restricted  her  own  expenditure  to  the 
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narrowest  compass,  and  deprived  herself  of  everything  short  of 
absolute  necessaries.  One  day  I  happened  to  look  into  her 
wardrobe,  and  was  dismayed  at  its  scantiness.  When  we  any  of 
us  made  this  kind  of  discovery  she  blushed  and  smiled,  made 
the  best  excuses  she  could  find  in  return  for  our  scolding,  and 
tMn  went  on  just  the  same,  giving  away  all  she  possessed,  and 
finding  every  day  new  occasions  for  these  acts  of  self  spoliation. 
She  had  of  course  long  ago  sold  or  given  away  all  her  jewels 
and  trinkets,  but  if  she  ever  happened  to  find  among  her  things 
an  article  of  the  smallest  value,  it  was  immediately  disposed  of 
for  the  "benefit  of  the  poor.  For  instance,  one  day  she  took  out 
of  its  frame  a  beautiful  miniature  of  the  Princess  Lapoukhyn 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  sold  the  gold  and  enamel  frame, 
defending  herself  by  saying  that  it  was  the  only  thing  of  value 
she  still  possessed,  and  did  not  in  the  least  enhance  the  value 
of  her  mother's  charming  likeness.  Two  black  gowns,  and 
a  barely  sufficient  amount  of  linen,  constituted  her  wardrobe, 
so  that  she  had  reduced  herself,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  her 
position  in  life,  to  a  state  of  actual  poverty.  Her  long  errands 
were  almost  always  performed  on  foot,  and  at  dinner-time  she 
came  home  often  covered  with  dirt  and  wet  to  the  skin.  One 
day,  when  she  was  visiting  some  Sisters  of  Charity  in  a  distant 
part  of  Paris,  one  of  them  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot; 
and  then  begged  an  alms  for  a  poor  woman  much  in  need  of  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Alexandrine  instantly  produced  her  purse,  and 
gave  the  required  amount,  with  which  the  Sister  went  away, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  laughing  and  bringing 
with  her  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  she  insisted  on  Madame  Albert's 
putting  on  instead  of  those  she  was  wearing,  which  were  cer- 
tainly in  the  worst  possible  condition." 

So  interested  in  her  work  had  Alexandrine  become  that  she 
now  carried  out  a  plan  which  she  had  for  some  time  entertained, 
but  which  she  had  thus  far  refrained  from  executing,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  her  friends.  Having  at  last  obtained 
their  reluctant  consent,  she  took  a  room  in  a  convent,  where 
she  could  have  a  home  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  in  which 
her  friends  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  thus  continue  her 
labors  without  any  intermission. 
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Now,  at  last,  "alone  in  Paris,  and  without  any  family  or 
social  duties  to  perform,  she  gave  fall  scope  to  her  charitable 
zeal."  At  all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers,  this  daughter  of  the 
Princess  Lapoukhyn,  once  so  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
her  dress  and  the  elaborateness  of  her  toilet,  went  out  on  foot, 
and  often  returned  shivering  and  wet  to  the  skin,  to  a  room 
where  to  save  the  expense  of  fuel  she  would  not  allow  a  fire  to 
be  kept  up  during  her  absence.  Her  food  also  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  living  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  her  health  suffered  I  "  One  morning  at  Mass 
in  the  convent  Chapel,  a  lady  happened  to  hear  her  cough,  and 
noticing  her  pale  looks  and  poor  apparel,  she  went  to  one  of 
the  Sisters,  and  told  her  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  Church 
who  was  probably  too  poor  to  provide  herself  with  necessaries, 
and  that  she  should  be  very  happy  to  supply  her  with  milk 
daily,  if  she  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it  This  kind 
soul  was  quite  ashamed  when  the  Sister  told  her  that  the  poor 
lady  was  Madame  Albert  de  la  Ferronnays ;  but  Alexandrine, 
much  amused,  laughed  exceedingly  at  the  mistake,  and  did  not 
treat  herself  better  than  before." 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1848,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  and 
though  very  unwell,  she  persisted  in  going  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Convent  to  hear  Mass,  and  receive  Communion.  On  returning 
to  her  room,  she  was  obliged  to  lie  down  immediately ;  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  end  was  fast  approaching.  She 
lingered  for  two  days,  and  these  last  hours  all  afford  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  sincerity  and  beauty  of  her  Christian  character, 
her  love  for  her  friends,  and  her  thoughtfulness  of  all  around 
her.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  relate  the  interesting  particu- 
lars. She  was  continually  inquiring  "how  long  she  would 
last ;"  and  when  she  was  told  "  perhaps  a  few  days,"  she  replied 
with  regret:  "Then  I  shall  not  see  God  to-day."  She  asked, 
as  her  last  request,  that  "she  might  be  buried  like  the  poor;" 
and  then  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  9th,  1848,  with  one  last  lov- 
ing message  to  the  sister  of  Albert — "  Let  Pauline  hnow  how  very 
sweet  it  is  to  die^^ — ^she  passed  away. 
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Amtcm  VL— notices   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Jowbxt's  Dialogues  op  Plato.* — "It  might  very  well  be 
thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  readers,  that  the  greatest  men 
had  ever  a  high  esteem  for  Plato ;  whose  writings  are  the  touch- 
stone of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind ;  whose  philosophy  has  been 
the  admiration  of  ages ;  which  supplied  patriots,  magistrates,  and 
lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  States,  as  well  as  fathers  to  the 
church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools."  Thus  writes  in  his  ^'Siris" 
the  excellent  Bp.  Berkeley,  who  was  so  fond  of  Plato  as  to  be 
represented  as  leaning  upon  a  volume  of  his  works,  in  the  portrait 
by  Smibert,  and  who  has  produced  in  his  Minute  Philosopher  the 
most  successful  imitation  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  which  English 
literature  can  show.  We  can  easily  believe  that  it  was  almost 
with  a  sigh  that  he  added :  "Albeit  in  these  days  the  depths  of 
that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed,  and  yet  it  were  happy  for 
these  lands  if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modem 
maxims,  would  imbibe  the  notions  of  antiquity."  It  would  seem 
that  Berkeley  was  in  his  earlier  manhood  almost  the  only  loving 
and  appreciative  student  of  Plato  in  all  England,  and  when  he  left 
the  country  he  brought  with  him  his  Platonic  tastes  and  continued 
his  Platonic  studies  upon  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett.  We 
can  readily  believe  that  he  reflected  with  no  little  sadness  upon 
the  increased  degeneracy  of  the  times  which  showed  little  promise 
of  a  return  to  more  elevating  studies.  Could  Berkeley  have  looked 
forward  to  the  better  times  which  were  to  follow,  he  would  have 
found  comfort  in  the  prospect  that  the  century  after  his  death 
would  find  Germany  and  France  and  England  moved  with  enthu- 
siastic interest  for  his  favorite  philosopher,  and  excellent  transla- 
tions of  all  his  works  composed  by  writers  so  eminent  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Cousin,  and  Jowett.  Indeed,  it  is  no  slight  credit  to  the 
scholarship  and  culture  of  England  that  within  a  single  decade 

*  The  Dtaioffues  of  PkUo.  Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and  Introduc- 
tions. By  B.  JowBTT,  M.iL.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  four  volumes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  A 
Co.    1871. 
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Grote's  Analysis  and  Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Platonic  Dia- 
logues shoald  both  have  appeared. 

To  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader  this  translation  of  Jowett 
is  an  especially  valuable  gift.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken 
to  his  minute  accuracy  or  his  critical  sagacity  in  respect  to  par- 
ticular points,  no  one  will  deny  that  his  scholarship  is  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  his  undertaking.  His  knowledge  of  the  original 
Greek  and  his  study  of  all  the  helps  both  earlier  and  later  are 
both  unquestioned.  Besides  these  indispensable  requisites  to 
success,  he  possesses  others  which  have  rarely  been  found  in  any 
translator,  and  which  are  of  especial  value  to  the  translator  of 
Plato.  These  are  the  rare  clearness,  fluency,  and  energy  of  his 
English  style,  his  penetrating  common  sense  and  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  aims  and  spirit  of  the  writer  whom  he  interprets. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  question,  that  Plato  has  never  been 
rendered  so  well  by  any  translator  of  a  single  dialogue.  When 
we  consider  the  spirit  and  success  with  which  the  whole  work  has 
been  executed,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  for  the 
genius  which  the  author  has  exhibited. 

The  Introductions  are  all  carefully  elaborated.  We  observe  in 
all  of  them  a  careful  analysis  of  the  train  of  thought  in  the  several 
dialogues,  full  comparative  references  to  other  dialogues,  frequent 
incidental  expositions  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Plato  considered 
by  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to  the  teachings  of  other  phi- 
losophers both  ancient  and  modern,  and  often  a  brief  but  spirited 
exposition  of  the  couclusions  which  Professor  Jowett  himself  has 
reached  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discussions. 
We  dare  not  say  that  Professor  Jowett  has  always  gone  to  the 
bottom,  or  that  his  opinions  are  to  be  accepted  without  revision ; 
but  we  can  affirm  that  he  has  brought  to  the  examination  of 
every  subject  an  earnest  sympathy  with  the  author,  a  willingness 
to  look  at  every  question  from  his  stand-point,  and  to  let  him  think 
and  speak  for  himself.  In  this  respect  Jowett's  handling  and 
method  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  very  learned  Mr.  Grote, 
who,  in  his  Analysis  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  persistently  looks  at  and 
judges  of  his  opinions  from  the  general  point  of  view  attained  by 
modern  speculation,  and  from  the  special  conclusions  adopted  by 
>Ir.  Grote  himself — conclusions  which  in  their  general  characteris- 
tics are  most  widely  removed  from  those  of  the  Platonic  school. 
We  would  not  depreciate  unduly  the  value  of  Mr.  Grote's  elabo- 
rate work.     We  do  not  regard  it  as  in  any  sense  superseded  by 
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the  Translation  and  Introductions  of  Jowett.  To  the  philosopher 
eepecially,  the  severe  and  often  chilling  criticisms  of  the  sensuous 
associationalist  are  always  instructive,  even  though  they  are  rarely 
coDvincing,  and  for  this  reason  he  will  never  be  able  to  dispense 
with  his  analyses.  But  by  the  general  student  the  work  of 
Jowett  will  invariably  be  preferred. 

We  observe  that  many  critics  of  this  work  have  taken  occasion 
to  remark  that  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  modem  students  that  they 
possess  a  version  of  Plato  which  will  deliver  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  reading  him  in  the  original.  We  would  draw  the  opposite 
inference,  and  would  rather  conclude  that  the  liberal  use  of  this 
translation  will  awaken  the  desire  in  not  a  few  of  our  scholars  to 
read  Plato  freely  and  familiarly  in  his  own  language.  It  might 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  a  writer  who  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
lated into  such  flowing  and  spirited  English,  must  be  incomparable 
when  read  in  the  facile  and  subtle  Greek.  No  single  Greek 
author  is  capable  of  being  mastered  more  readily  by  a  persevering 
course  of  continuous  and  current  reading.  None  is  so  well  worth 
the  mastering  for  the  intense  and  various  pleasure  which  he 
imparts.  The  Greek  of  Plato  ought  not  to  be  deemed  more  insur- 
mountable than  the  German  of  Goethe  or  of  Lessing.  We  cannot 
bat  hope  that  the  not  few  students  who  may  be  allured  to  read 
Plato  by  the  spirited  and  felicitous  translations  of  Jowett,  will  not 
be  content  till  they  have  acquired  the  power  to  read  Plato  in 
Plato's  own  tongue. 

Porter's  Elements  of  iNTELLEcriiAL  Science.* — The  main 
principles  and  illustrations  of  President  Porter's  larger  work 
are  compressed  into  this  volume  of  568  pages,  which  is  provided 
with  a  full  index.  In  this  abridged  form,  the  work  is  better 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  class-room  in  academies  and  in  most 
colleges.  It  will  serve  also  as  an  introduction,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  more  copious  and  detailed  discussions  of  "  the  Hu- 
man Intellect."  This  manual  deserves  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  probably  will  be  generally  adopted,  as  a  text  book  in  the 
branch  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  The  important  discussions 
bearing  closely  on  theology,  in  the  larger  book,  are  wisely  re- 
tained in  the  abridgment. 

*  The  ElemmU  of  Intellectual  Science.  A  manual  for  Schools  nnd  Colleges. 
Abridged  from  the  "Human  Intellect."  By  Noa.h  Poetbr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Yale  College.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Oo.    1871. 
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THBOL06ICAL   AND   RELIGIOUS. 

AuGU8TiNB*s  City  op  God.* — Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
having  finished  the  publication  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  have 
undertaken  to  publish  translations  of  some  of  the  principal  writ- 
ings of  Augustine,  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  Latin 
Christianity,  the  father  of  Scholasticism  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion too,  and  not  less  influential  in  founding  the  hierarchical 
system  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  series  begins  appropriately 
with  the  City  of  God — ^the  Civitas  Dei.  It  ranks  with  Ori- 
gen^s  work  against  Celsus,  at  the  head  of  the  apologetic  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is  the  first  deliberate  attempt 
among  Christian  writers  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  history. 
It  was  composed  on  account  of  the  accusations  of  the  heathen, 
that  the  calamities  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  arisen  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Divinities,  at  the  desertion  of  their  worship  and 
at  the  reception  of  Christianity.  But  it  goes  beyond  its  imme- 
diate object,  and  involves  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the  one  work  of  this 
Father,  equally  fervid  and  philosophical,  which  is  of  interest  to 
minds  not  caring  specially  for  theology.  Its  eloquent  pages  have 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  general  scholar,  not  less  than  of 
the  divine.  The  translation  seems  to  be  well  executed,  and 
forms  a  worthy  introduction  to  the  series.  The  recent  transla- 
tions of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  if  they  fall  behind  the  old 
versions  in  racy,  idiomatic  phraseology,  have  the  cardinal  merit 
of  being  founded  on  a  better  philology. 

Dobksb's  History  of  Protestant  TnEOLOGT.f — ^This  is  a 
poor  translation  of  a  good  book.  Domer  is  best  known  through 
his  great  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  But  this  work  on  Protestant  theology  is  the 
product  of  thorough  studies  and  is  quite  valuable.  As  the  title 
indicates,  it  deals  principally  with  theology  in  Germany,  al- 
though Holland,  England,  and  other  countries  are  not  left  un- 
noticed.     In   the    first    volume    the    gradual    development    of 

*  The  City  of  God.  Tranalated  by  the  Bey.  Mabodb  Dods,  M.A.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  ft  T.  Clark.    2  vols.    New  York :  Chas.  Scribner  ft  Co. 

f  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  partiaiUurly  in  Germany y  viewed  according  to 
itfl  fundamental  movementi  and  in  connection  with  the  religious,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual life.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorkbb,  Ober-consistorialrath,  ftc.,  ftc.  Translated  bj 
the  Rev.  George  Dobson  and  Sophia  Tajlor,  with  a  preface  to  the  translation  by  the 
Author.    Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.Clark.    NewTork:  (J.  ScribnerftCo.  1871.    2 vols. 
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Luther's  own  theology  ia  set  forth  through  an  analysis  of  some 
of  his  principal  writings,  taken  in  chronological  order.  The 
relations  of  Calvinistic  to  Lutheran  theology  are  the  subject  of 
a  perspicuous  discussion.  More  modem  theology,  as  that  of 
Schleiermacber  and  his  school,  and  the  systems  connected  with 
the  recent  philosophers,  as  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  is  well  de- 
scribed. We  regret  that  the  translation  is  so  defective  and  in- 
elegant. The  Scottish  mind  is  not  linguistic ;  if  it  were,  men 
would  learn  the  German  language,  even  in  the  process  of  trans- 
lating one  of  these  volumes.  The  very  title-page  is  made  unin- 
telligible; besides  that  the  term  "  ober-consistorialrath "  is  left 
untranslated  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  Mr.  Dobson  did 
not  know  that  it  means  "  Member  of  the  Upper  Consistory." 
Domer's  graceful  preface  is  printed  in  German,  but  is  horribly 
mangled  in  the  translation.  It  makes  him  say :  ^'  I  will  [will 
for  shall]  always,  as  I  perceive,  have  at  least  to  share  in  bearing 
the  responsibility  of  so  introducing  it,  and  of  this  translation 
(which  I  have  sanctioned  without  being  in  a  position  to  under- 
take any  control  in  connection  with  it),  as  well  as  of  the  ventur- 
ous act  of  this  preface."  This  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
style  which  the  translators  have  adopted.  In  many  cases  it  is 
only  by  conjecturing  what  the  original  was,  that  we  can  arrive 
at  any  sense.  The  explanatory  notes  of  the  translators  are 
ludicrous  for  their  misunderstanding  of  the  author^s  meaning. 
For  example,  Domer  (p.  18)  makes  a  fine  remark  on  the  excessive 
esteem  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Greek  Church,  as  if  right  character 
necessarily  resulted  from  right  opinions.  "This,"  he  says,  **is 
the  Greek  form  of  determinism," — i.  e.,  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity, the  fixed  relation  of  choice  to  antecedents.  The  translator 
favors  ns  with  this  note:  " ' Determinismus '  is  the  technical 
name  for  a  theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  religious  and  moral 
action  of  man  is  detennined."  Verily,  a  clear  and  profound  defini- 
tion I  The  Messrs.  Clark  should  do  by  Domer's  work  what  they 
did  in  the  case  of  Mllller's  Treatise  on  Sin, — have  the  work  trans- 
lated anew  by  persons  more  competent. 

Babnuk's  Exposition  of  Romaihsm.* — ^The  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters in  this  work  are,  "  The  city  of  Rome  and  its  connections  ;  " 

*  Bomaninn  as  Hie;  an  exposition  of  the  Roman  Gatholio  System  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  kCy  ftc,  the  whole  drawn  from  official  and  authentic  eourcea  By  Rev. 
Saxuel  VV.  Barnux,  Editor  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Hart- 
ford, Ckmn. :   Conn.  Publishing  Co.    1871. 
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"  General  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  system  ; "  "  The 
Popes  and  their  Sovereignty  ;  "  The  Pope's  allocutions,  bulls,  and 
other  official  communications  ;  "  "  The  Cardinals  and  the  Roman 
Court ;"  ''Ecumenical  Councils  ;"  etc.,  etc.  It  aims,  in  short,  to 
exhibit  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  authentic  sources,  with 
many  quotations  from  documents,  yet  in  a  popular  and  interesting 
style.  The  author  is  an  accurate  and  conscientious  writer.  He  has 
not  composed  a  tirade  against  Romanism  or  atfempted  to  excite 
the  passions  of  men  against  it ;  but  has  rather  designed  to  state 
tacts  which  are  di*awn  from  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  sources. 
As  a  book  for  popular  circulation,  it  is  valuable.  The  full  index 
renders  it  easy  to  consult  its  pages  on  any  particular  topic,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  how  great  a  variety  of  information  is  intro- 
duced into  the  volume.  The  type  and  paper  are  excellent.  The 
wood  cuts  are  correct,  but  ugly. 

Lange  on  the  Gospel  of  John.* — The  readers  of  the  N^ew 
Ml  (/lander  have  had  the  volumes  of  this  Commentary  so  fre- 
quently introduced  to  them  by  us,  that  we  need  only  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  new  part  of  the  work  has  now  appear- 
ed— ^the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  volume  Ib 
edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  himself,  though  the  work  of  translation,  and, 
thus,  the  fundamental  part  of  the  preparation  of  it,  was  done  by 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  D.  Yeomans  and  by  Miss  E.  Moore.  Dr. 
Schaff  has  added  much  from  his  own  lectures  and  annotations, 
and  has,  thus,  given  to  it  the  impress  of  his  own  scholarship. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Schaff,  with  all  his  commendation  of 
Lange,  acknowledges  in  this  volume  that  "he  has  often  sorely 
tried  his  patience."  This  is  just  what  he  has  done  to  our  patience 
in  other  parts  of  his  commentary.  It  was  Daniel  Webster,  we 
believe,  who  said  that  his  great  rule  of  criticism  with  reference  to 
his  own  performances  was,  "  Strike  out  I "  The  application  of  this 
excellent  rule  to  Dr.  Lange's  works  would  have  saved,  perhaps, 
one  half  of  the  labor  of  preparing  the  translation  for  the  press, 

*  A  Oommeniary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures:  OriUcal,  Doctrinal^  and  Homiletical, 
with  f<pecial  reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  John  Peter  Lanqb,  D.D.* 
assisted  by  a  number  of  eminent  European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, revised,  enlarged,  and  edited,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  in  connection  with 
American  Scholars  of  various  Evangelical  Denominations.  Vol.  Ill  of  the  New 
Testament;  containing  the  Grospel  of  John.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  k  CJo, 
1871.    Svo,  pp.  664. 
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and  one  half  of  the  expense  of  the  vplame  to  the  purchasers.  Dr. 
Schaff's  remark,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Lange  ^'  has  dug  more  gold 
and  silver  from  the  mine  of  this  Gospel  than  any  single  commen- 
tator hefore  him,"  is  one  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  those  who  use  the  commentary  will  agree  with 
ium.  In  our  view.  Dr.  Lange  is  decidedly  a  second  rate  commen- 
tator, and  is  destitute  of  some  of  those  qualities  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  writer  on  this  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  Dr.  Schaff's  own  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
as  of  the  others,  so  far  as  he  has  edited  them,  we  give,  most  cheer- 
My,  our  word  of  commendation.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
much  from  his  pen  that  is  valuable. 

C0MMENTABI£8   BY   Dr.    HaLL   AND  Dr.  WhKDON.* — These  tWO 

volumes,  which  we  introduce  to  our  readers  together,  are  intended 
for  the  same  uses  in  two  different  departments  of  the  church. 
The  one  by  Dr.  Hall,  embracing  notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  is  designed  for  the  Sunday  School  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  while  that  by  Dr.  Whe- 
don  is  prepared  for  his  brethren  of  the  Methodist  body.  They 
hoth  belong  to  the  class  of  commentaries  which,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian denomination,  are  represented  by  the  Notes  of  tbe  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes.  The  two  authors  are  already  known,  more  or  less 
widely, — ^Dr.  Hall's  book  having  reached  its  second  edition,  after 
an  interval  of  some  yeard  since  its  first  publication,  and  Dr.  Whe- 
don  having  already  written  volumes  of  corresponding  size  and 
character  on  the  earlier  portions  of  the  New  Testament  Com- 
mentaries of  this  class  are  not  usually  very  profound  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  so,  but  they  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  They 
will  not,  ordinarily,  circulate  very  much  beyond  the  circle  of 
Christianfl  who  are  connected  by  church  sympathies  with  their 
authors.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  these  two  volumes  will 
not  be  extensively  used  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
They  seem  to  be  carefully  written  and  to  give  evidence  of  study. 

*  Kal«8^  FtaeUcal  and  EoBpaHiory,  on  fhe  Gaapeis;  for  the  use  of  Bible  Classes, 
•Snnday  School  Teachers,  Catechists  and  Other  Pious  Lnjmen.  By  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Hall,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In 
Two  Volumes.    Vol  I.    New  York:  Hnrd  ft  Houghton.     1S71.     12mo,  pp.  429. 

Oofnimen£ary  on  (he  New  TestamenL  Intended  for  Popular  Use.  By  D.  D.  Whb- 
DOH,  LL.D.  VoL  m.  Acts— Romans.  New  York:  Carlton  ft  Lanahan.  ISU. 
12mo,  pp.  402. 
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Dr.  Whedon  is  quite  prominent  in  his  own  church,  and  his  books 
contain  the  views  and  arguments  of  his  church  in  the  case  of  con- 
troverted passages.  His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans has  the  merit  of  brevity — ^if  that  be  a  merit — as  well  of 
clearness  of  statement.  He  has  evidently  examined  the  Epistle 
with  care,  and  has  considered  the  views  of  able  modem  writers. 
Dr.  Hall's  volume  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  use  it. 

DiATESSARON.* — ^This  little  volume,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner,  who 
has  recently  become  known  to  the  public  through  his  "  Harmonies 
of  the  Gospels"  in  Greek  and  English,  is  a  Life  of  Christ  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  presen- 
tation of  the  history  of  Jesus'  life  in  a  connected  and  continuous 
form,  by  arranging  the  Gospel  narratives  in  the  order  which  the 
plan  of  the  Harmonies  would  suggest.  The  book  is,  of  course,  an 
unpretending  one,  but  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  all  who 
wish  to  have  the  story  thus  before  their  eyes,  and  to  find  the 
parts  of  the  narrative,  which  are  given  by  the  different  Evangel- 
ists, located  in  their  proper  place  and  order  as  related  to  one 
another.  The  author  has  deviated  from  the  ordinary  text,  and 
from  the  language  of  the  English  version,  only  in  rare  instances, 
and  where  a  change  seemed  to  be  clearly  required. 

Memories  op  PATMOs.f — The  name  of  the  author  is  itself  a 
guaranty  for  the  spirit  and  the  readableness  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
series  of  fervent  and  devout  meditations,  twenty-five  in  number, 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  these  are  grouped  in  three  parts : — **  the 
things  seen,  or  the  opening  vision,  with  Christ's  charges  to  the 
seven  churches," — " '  the  things  which  are,'  or  Christ  with  his 
Church  universal  on  earth," — and  "  *  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter,'  or  Christ  in  heaven  ruling  his  Church  militant  and  tri- 
umphant." The  preface  shows  the  limits  which  the  author  has 
prescribed  to  himself,  from  reverence  as  well  as  caution.  He  ex- 
pressly disclaims  "the  design  of  becoming  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks 
of  prognosticators  and  soothsayers,"  and  still  more  "of  claiming 

*  Diateascoron.  The  Life  of  our  Lord;  in  (he  word$  of  the  Goapda.  Bj  Frede- 
rick Ga^iner,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  Andover :  War- 
ren F.  Draper.     I  St  I.     16mo,  pp.  259. 

f  Memories  of  Paimoa;  or  some  of  the  great  words  and  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. By  J.  R.  MacDuff,  D.  D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1871. 
12mo,  pp.  353. 
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the  nltimate  eolation  and  fulfillment  of  any  part  of  the  ambiguons 
symboliam  of  the  Book  in  those  tragic  events  which,  while  the 
present  pages  are  passing  throngh  the  press,  l^ave  been  convulsing 
the  nations.'^  "He  undertakes  to  expound  or  defend  formally 
and  systematically  no  one  of  the  varied  prophetic  theories,  be  they 
*  historical,'  *  preterist '  or  '  futurist,'  which  divide  apocalyptic  ex- 
positors." Yet  he  finds,  in  the  descriptions  and  testimonies  fur- 
nished by  the  Revelator's  visions,  enough  less  debatable  materials 
lor  edifying  thought  and  for  encouragement  to  all  believers.  "  The 
great  words  and  visions  "  selected  are  "  mainly  from  the  opening 
and  closing  chapters."  Without  being  in  the  form  of  a  comment- 
ary, the  work  shows  careful  study  of  the  language,  with  the  use 
of  approved  recent  helps.  The  style  is  animated,  and  the  method 
fitted  to  arrest  attention  and  leave  salutary  impressions. — ^We 
notice  on  p.  44  the  phrase,  "  In  their  midst^  which  (as  also  "  o^r 
midst ")  has  been  complained  of  as  an  Americanism.  Worcester 
gives  it  as  "  of  recent  introduction,"  but  cites  Ec.  Rev.  and  J. 
Montgomery  for  authorities. 

Thb  Seals  Opbked.* — ^The  author  takes  the  ground  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  by  John  the  Apostle,  near  the  end  of  his 
life  and  after  the  overthrow  of  JerusaleuL  His  summary  of  the 
&igument8  in  support  of  these  positions  is  brief,  but  clear  and 
forcible.  He  adopts  the  general  plan  of  interpretation  which  has 
been  more  commonly  received  by  evangelical  commentators,  fol- 
lowing Newman  and  Newton ;  but  does  not  attempt  to  determine 
the  events  foretold  so  minutely  as  some  of  his  predecessors.  He 
supposes  the  opening  of  the  seven  seals  to  foretell  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  the  persecutions  attending  it  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine ;  the  seventh  seal,  however,  indicates  in  brief  all  that  the 
tnunpets  more  fiiUy  disclose,  and  declares  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Church.  The  trumpets  foretell  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Empire,  the  rise  and  conquests  of  the  Mohammedan 
power,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Church  under  the  Papacy.  The 
two  witnesses,  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  are  the  faithful  in  the 
dark  ages ;  their  death  is  the  seeming  triumph  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  suppressing  their  testimony ;  their  resurrection  is  the 
Protestant   Reformation.     In  respect  to  the  three  days  (years) 

*  The  Seals  Opened;  or,  the  Apocalypse  explained.  By  Enoch  Poyn,  D.O., 
Profeflsor  in  the  Theologicul  Semiuary,  Bangor.  Portland :  Hoyt,  Fogg,  and  Breed. 
1871.    16mo,  pp.  240,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
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and  a  half  during  which  they  lay  unburied,  the  author  says  that 
in  1513,  at  the  9th  Session  of  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  and 
three  years  and  a  half  before  Luther  commenced  his  attack  on 
indulgences,  a  remarkable  proclamation  was  made,  that  all  op- 
position to  the  papal  rule  had  ceased.  The  trumpets,  like  the 
seals,  extend  to  the  Millennial  triumph  of  the  Church.  They 
are  supplemented  by  the  seven  vials,  and  some  other  symbols, 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  later  events  preceding  that 
triumph ;  such  are  the  development  of  that  type  of  thought  and 
action  of  which  the  French  Revolution  is  an  exponent,  the  decad- 
ence of  the  Turkish  and  Mohammedan  power,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Papacy.  In  the  closing  chapters  the  Millennial  prosperity  of 
the  Church  is  foretold. 

The  vision  of  the  mighty  angel,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  is  regarded 
as  an  episode.  His  proclamation,  ^'  that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer,"  is  translated  "  that  the  time  shall  not  be  yet.*'  This  is 
designed  to  correct  the  error,  which  has  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared, that  Christ's  coming  was  to  be  premillennial  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  wants  set  forth  in  those  visions. 

We  do  not  open  a  new  volume  on  the  Apocalypse  with  sanguine 
expectations.  Those  who  have  studied  previous  commentaries  on 
this  difficult  part  of  the  Bible  will  probably  not  find  in  this  vol- 
ume much  new  light  on  the  difficulties  which  they  have  already 
encountered.  But  all  who  wish  for  a  clear  and  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  interpretation  more  commonly  given  by  devout  evan- 
gelical commentators,  will  find  this  little  volume  admirably  adapted 
to  their  wants.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  critical  commentary ;  it 
is  not  encumbered  with  learned  discussions.  It  is  a  straightfor- 
ward exposition  of  the  author's  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  book 
and  of  his  reasons  for  them ;  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  style,  easy 
and  agreeable  to  read ;  and  is  pervaded  by  a  devout  and  reveren- 
tial spirit,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  venerable  author. 

It  is  published  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mbdiation,*  by  an  anonymous  author,  is  a  single  chapter  from 
an  unfinished  work,  to  be  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Mediator ; 
or  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  World."  When  complete  it  will 
be  preceded  by  an  Introductory  chapter,  and  followed  by  another 

*  Mediation.     The  FwncHon  of  Thought.    Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.     1871. 
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on  the  Divine  Being,  and  still  another  on  the  Occaeion  for  Media- 
tion. This  chapter  is  published  tentatively  to  ascertain  whether 
the  coarse  of  thought  in  the  volume  will  meet  the  wants  of  others 
sufficiently  to  make  it  worth  while  to  complete  the  discussion. 

We  have  looked  through  the  volume  with  some  care,  and  have 
been  struck  by  the  marks  of  originality  and  freshness  which  it 
exhibits.  Though  the  work  is  small  in  compass,  it  contains  the 
results  of  careful  reading  and  discriminating  thought  upon  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  important  topics.  Upon  the  aesthetic  and 
emotional  side  there  are  some  striking  criticisms,  and  not  a  few 
passages  which  are  rarely  felicitous  in  imagery  and  diction.  We 
do  not  always  follow  the  author  in  the  points  which  he  makes 
nor  do  we  always  accept  his  distinctions,  but  we  never  lose  our 
respect  for  his  candor,  his  comprehensiveness,  and  his  freshness. 
We  trust  -he  may  be  induced  to  complete  the  treatises. 

Peeside:nt  Wools  ey's  Sermons.* — Among  all  our  readers  there 
can  be  no  need  of  any  other  recommendation  than  the  name  of 
the  recent  President  of  Yale  College,  for  these  two  discourses 
preached  by  him  in  the  Chapel,  in  connection  with  his  retiring 
from  the  post  he  has  so  long  honored.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
thought  and  style  they  are  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  are 
issued  in  a  becoming  form. 

ARNoys  "  Parables  of  our  LoRD."f — As  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally have  never  been  so  industriously  explored  and  unfolded  as 
now,  for  the  benefit  of  common  i*eaders,  so  the  Parables  come  in 
for  their  share  of  devout  and  critical  attention.  And  this  volume 
may  be  safely  commended  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this 
department.  Mr.  Arnot  is  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  Scotland,  already  well-known  in  some  quarters  by  other  useful 
works.  He  writes  for  the  Christian  community  at  large,  yet  from 
the  resonrces  of  study  and  experience.  Khe  has  not  all  the  grace 
of  style  with  which  Trench  has  treated  the  same  subject,  and  does 
not  introduce  as  much  patristic  and  other  lore,  yet  as  an  exposi- 
tor he  is  not  less  studious,  judicious,  and  reverent,  and  will  be  the 

♦  Serving  our  Oeneratian,  and  Ooda  Guidance  in  Youth.  Two  Sermons  preached 
in  the  College  Chapel,  Yale  College,  by  PREsroENT  Woolset.  New  Haven,  Conn. : 
Charles  C.  Ohatfleld  &  Co.     1871.     12mo,  pp.  51. 

t  Parables  0/ our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  William  Abnot.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  k  Brothers.     1872.     12mo,  pp.  5  00. 
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more  acceptable,  except  to  the  devotees  of  ecclesiasticism,  for  not 
making  so  mqcb  account  of  the  churchly  element.  The  first  six- 
teen pages  are  occupied  with  an  introduction  discussing  the  nature 
of  analogy,  of  parables  as  a  mode  of  instruction,  of  the  Lord's 
parables,  and  of  the  requisites  for  their  interpretation.  The  work 
is  a  solid  addition  to  evangelical  literature  in  this  department. 

The  Mission  of  the  Spirit.* — We  have  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  author  of  this  work,  and  can  only  conjecture  which  "  branch  '* 
of  the  Church  he  belongs  to  from  the  date  of  the  preface  at  "  St. 
Paul's  Parsonage,  Elizabeth,  N.  J."  This  circumstance  led  us  to 
look  for,  but  without  finding,  indications  of  "  exclusive  church- 
manship  "  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  so  eminently  spiritual  It 
is  an  earnest  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
not  having  had  its  proper  place,  and  now  especially  \ieeded  in 
Christian  literature.  The  Personality  and  (xodhead  of  the  Spirit 
being  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  others  follow  on  his  relation 
to  Christ's  work  and  to  the  Scriptures,  and  his  offices  to  mankind, 
especially  to  believers.  Without  claiming  originality  or  subtlety 
of  thought,  the  views  held  are  fervent,  and  in  the  main  scriptural. 
He  ardently  maintains  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  "  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,"  as  giving  assurance  of  "  present"  thought  not  of  "  eter- 
nal salvation"  (p.  136).  The  great  hope  of  the  Church  respects, 
in  his  view,  a  more  abundant  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  rather  than,  as 
an  increasing  number  think,  Christ's  personal  coming.  "  We  are 
living,"  he  says,  "  in  the  very  midst  of  its  culminating  glories." 
*'  The  rushing  fires  of  another  Pentecost  are  coming  upon  the 
Church  now,  as  they  have  not  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
one  in  which  we  live"  (Preface).  Therein  he  is  certainly  more 
sanguine  for  the  times  than  most  of  us.  The  style  is  here  and 
there  fiorid  or  declamatory  to  a  degree  more  allowable  for  the 
utterance  of  the  pulpit  than  for  the  printed  page ; — as  in  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  sentence  in  the  Preface, — ^^  Or  ever  his 
triumphal  chariot,  &c.,"  and  on  p.  260,  "  the  trumpet-blast — rever 
berated  from  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain's  isles,"  &c.  To  use  the 
verb  "  substitute"  as  alone  equivalent  to  the  whole  phrase  "  supply 
the  place  of,"  as  on  p.  264,  is  unauthorized.  We  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  subject  demands  now  renewed  attention.     The 

*  The  Mission  of  the  Spirit ;  or  the  Office  and  Work  of  the  (/omforter  in  Humaa 
Redemption.  By  Rev.  L.  R.  Dukn.  New  York:  Carlton  and  Lanahan.  1871- 
12mo,  pp.  303. 
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spirit  of  his  book  b  excellent^  especially  for  its  animation  and 
hopefalnesB.  It  is  enriched  also  by  the  Latin  copy  of  the  eleventh 
century  Hymn,  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,"  with  Dr.  Coles'  translation, 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  ^  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,''  with  a  transla- 
tioQ  from  the  same  hand,  at  the  end  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  volume  is  attractive. 

God's  Risscubs.* — ^We  have  heard  that  some  years  ago  a  promi- 
nent clergyman  of  New  York,  on  heing  asked  whom  he  would 
rank  first  among  his  brethren  of  that  city,  of  all  denominations,  an- 
swered, that  for  one  good  quality  he  might  single  out  one,  and  for 
another  quality  another,  and  so  on,  giving  several  names,  but  for 
the  happiest  combination  of  all  the  virtues,  gifts,  and  attainments 
wanted   in   a  Christian  minister,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  put 
William  R.  Williams  at  the  head.     Be  this  as  it  may,  his  name 
will  recommend   all  that  comes  from   his  pen,  and  this  little 
Tolame  is  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  heart.     It  is  made  up  of 
thonght^l  and  practical  meditations  on  the  three  parables  named, 
hearing  throughout  the  marks  of  his  scholarly  culture,  careful  dis- 
crimination, and  devout  spint.     The  style,  as  in  all  that  we  have 
seen  of  his  writings,  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  delineation  and 
affloence  of  diction.     In  the  first  of  the  three  discourses,  and  in  a 
concluding  note,  the  parables  are  distinguished  as  referring  to  the 
different  persons  of  the  Trinity;  that  of  the  Lost  Sheep  setting 
forth  the  work  of  the  Son,  of  the  Coin  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the 
Prodigal  that  of  the  Father.     A  similar  view  is  named,  though 
not  made  so  prominent,  hy  Trench  on  the  second  Parable,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interpretation  which  supposes  the  woman  searching 
for  the  coin  to  represent  the  Church.     We  might  hesitate  to  admit 
this  distinction  as  answering  to  the  Trinity,  or  to  make  it  of  so 
much  acconnt.     In  connection  with  the  rhetorical  merit  conceded 
to  Dr.  Williams,  we  might  speak  of  a  certain  scholarly,  not  to  say 
scholastic,  quality  of  his  style  as  sometimes  impairing  the  best 
popular  effect.    The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  volume  comports 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  theme  and  the  beauty  of  the  contents, 
fitting  it  for  a  gift  of  Christian  Mendship. 

^  GodPa  Bescuea :  or,  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Com,  and  the  Lost  Son.  Three 
Disoouraes  on  Luke  XY.  6j  William  R.  Wiluamb.  New  Toik:  Anson  D.  F. 
Baiidolph  ft  Co.    18*71.    12mo,  pp.  95. 
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Thb  Lord's  Prayer.* — Another  beautiful  volume  treating  of 
the  several  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  eight  successive  chap- 
ters, with  an  Litroduction  setting  forth  its  place  and  use  as  "  both 
a  form  and  a  model"  It  might  be  superfluous  to  pronounce  any- 
thing from  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  pen  "  orthodox."  We  will,  therefore, 
rather  say,  that  we  have  here  a  considerate,  reverent,  and  engag- 
ing presentation  of  the  ever-recurring,  never-wearying  theme,  with 
as  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  can  be  asked  for  within 
the  compass,  and  judicious  answers  to  the  practical  questions 
which  the  several  petitions  have  suggested.  The  last  chapter 
candidly  discusses  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology  as  '^  an  open 
controversy,"  on  the  whole  modestly  favoring  the  continued  use 
of  the  clause.  Li  respect  to  matter  and  style,  the  author  has 
taken  due  pains,  and  successfully,  we  think,  to  aid  the  devotions  of 
Christians,  through  this  hallowed  form,  in  the  family  and  sanctuary. 

Regeneration  in  Baptism. f — This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Bishop  Whittingham,  of  Maryland,  and  written  at  his  suggestion 
and  by  his  advice,  is  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  its  title 
as  held  by  the  Episcopal  Church^-or,  as  the  author,  with  the  quiet 
assumption  characteristic  of  his  denomination,  expresses  it,  by  the 
Church.  The  writer  of  the  book  is  Dr.  Adams,  of  an  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  treatise,  which  he  has 
prepared,  gives  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  at  least  in 
certain  lines,  as  well  as  of  care  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject. 
The  volume  is  designed,  especially,  for  those  within  the  Episcopal 
communion.  Its  object  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  so  that  the  members  of  the  church  may  intelligently 
accept  it  as  a  foundation  doctrine  of  their  faith.  The  author  sets 
forth  his  design  as  not  being  controversy  but  exposition.  He,  thus, 
avoids  all  offensive  methods  and  limits  himself  to  the  defensive. 
The  reader  may,  therefore,  turn  to  the  volume  as  a  full  and  free 
presentation,  if  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  an  authoritative  one,  of  this 
doctrine,  by  one  of  its  hearty  advocates.  The  plan  of  the  book 
includes,  first,  a  general  laying  out  of  the  whole  subject  in  an 
introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  different  theories  of  different 

♦  The  Lord! 8  Prayer.  By  Hbnrt  J.  Van  Dtkb,  D.D.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter&  Brothers.  1871.  12mo,  pp.  194. 

f  ^1  New  Treatise  upon  Regeneration  in  Baptism.  By  William  A  damr,  D.D.. 
Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  Xashotah  Tlieological  ireminary,  Wisco..siu. 
The  Church  Press:  M.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.     Hartford,  1871.     8vo,  pp.  384. 
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charches  are  given  aod  explained.  After  this  general  preparation, 
the  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  and  Standards  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
that  all  who  accept  and  subscribe  to  those  standards  are  under 
obligation  sincerely  to  uphold  it.  In  this  portion  of  his  work,  Dr. 
Adams  is  very  minute,  devoting  chapters  to  the  examination  of 
each  of  the  standards— considering  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Catechism,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Articles,  in  all  of  which 
he  finds  testimony  to  the  same  purport.  He  then  enters  into  a 
long  examination  of  what  he  calls  the  Practical  Truth  and  Fact — 
discussing  the  matter  more  after  the  manner  and  in  the  line  of  a 
doctrinal  theologian.  And,  finally,  he  takes  up  the  exegetical 
side  of  the  question,  and  investigates  the  true  meaning  of  the  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  Scriptures,  where,  as  he  conceives,  the  doc- 
trine is  set  forth.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  review  of  the 
contents  and  aim  of  the  book,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  treatise.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  author 
will  convince  our  readers,  should  they  become  his  readers,  that 
their  former  views  were  erroneous.  But  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
the  most  recent  treatise  put  forth  in  advocacy  of  this  doctrine, 
which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  difference  between  our  own 
chnrch  and  the  Church  of  England,  this  volume  will  be  interesting. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

LiFB  OF  L.  W.  Grben.* — Dr.  Lewis  W.  Green,  whose  biogra- 
phy is  given  to  the  public  in  this  volume,  was  a  man  of  note  in 
the  portion  of  the  country  where  he  lived.  He  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  town  of  Danville,  in  the  year  1806.  The  child  of 
Christian  parents,  he  was  early  impressed  with  religious  truth, 
and,  though  in  his  youth  he  was  exposed  to  many  unfavorable 
influences,  the  teachings  of  childhood  retained  a  firm  hold  upon 
hi«j  mind  and  conscience.  With  deep  convictions  that  he  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  he  resisted  the  allurements  to 
the  other  professions,  which  in  the  region  of  his  home  were  pecu- 
h'arly  great,  as  well  as  the  persuasions  of  friends  who  predicted 
for  him  an  honorable  career  in  the  service  of  the  state.     He  came 

*  Memoir  of  Vie  Life  and  Cha/rader  of  Rev.  Lewis  Warner  Green^  D.D.,  with  u 
xStUction  frora  his  Sermons.  By  Leroy  J.  Halset,  D.D.,  Profe88<'r  in  tlie  Theolo- 
fdcal  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  New  York:  Chales  Scribuer  &  Co.  1871. 
12dqo,  pp.  491. 
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to  Yale  College  to  commence  his  preparation  for  the  ministerial 
work.  But,  after  remaining  here  for  a  short  period,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Before  closing  his  stu- 
dies at  the  latter  institution,  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
Centre  College,  where  he  had  graduated.  This  call  he  accepted. 
Subsequently  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  ordained,  but  he 
declined  all  solicitations  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  a  church. 
This  he  did,  not  from  any  failing  of  interest  in  or  inclination 
toward  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  but  because  the  Providen- 
tial summons  seemed  to  his  mind  to  be  in  another  direction.  His 
destiny  was  to  be  an  educator.  Calls  came  to  him  from  various 
quarters,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  was  either  a  professor  or 
the  presiding  officer  in  several  collegiate  institutions  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  Everywhere  he  seems  to  have  had  great  success 
as  an  instructor,  a  disciplinarian,  and  an  organizer.  The  testimo- 
nies given  by  his  pupils  and  acquaintance  represent  him  as  remark- 
ably well  adapted  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  young.  For  a 
period  of  one  or  two  years,  he  laid  down  his  collegiate  work,  and 
became  the  minister  of  a  church  in  Baltimore.  But  his  reputation 
as  a  teacher  had  become  so  great  that  he  was  not  suffered  to 
remain  in  that  position.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  his  native 
state,  in  the  Presidency  of  Transylvania  University  and  Centre 
College.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  disappointed  his 
hopes  for  those  institutions  and  saddened  his  closing  life.  He  was 
a  gentle  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  contentions  of  the  border  land 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  He  did  everything  to  calm 
the  strife,  and  waited  for  a  better  and  brighter  day.  In  the  dark- 
est time  of  the  conflict — when  all  was  most  uncertain — he  passed  ' 
away,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1863.  But  little  known  in  the  eastern 
States,  he  was  a  useful  and  an  honored  man  in  the  west  and  south. 
His  friend,  the  biographer,  has  rendered  a  kindly  service  in  per- 
petuating his  memory  to  a  later  time,  by  recording  the  story  of 
his  life  in  this  pleasant  volume.  Quite  a  number  of  Dr.  Green's 
sermons  are  inserted  in  the  book — ^following  the  biography.  They 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  and  character  of  his  pul- 
pit eflbrts. 

Biography  of  De.  George  Junkik.* — Dr.  George  Junkin  was 
a  man  of  so  much   prominence  as  a  representative  of  the  Old 

*  Th£  Beverend  George  Junkin^  D,D.^  LL,D,  A  Bistorieai  Biography.  By  D. 
X.  JuvKiN,  D.D.  "Not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the 
Lord."    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1871.    12mo,  pp.  609. 
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School  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  the  story  of  his 
life,  of  necessity,  includes  the  story  of  some  of  the  conspicuous 
actions  and  events  of  that  part  of  the  Church.  The  two  things  in 
wiiich  this  distinguished  gentleman  became  a  leader  of  his  party, 
were  the  great  movement  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  body,  and  the  agitation  connected  with  the  subject 
of  slavery.  The  vrriter  of  the  biography  attempts  to  sustain  and 
defend  the  action  of  his  brother  in  reference  to  both  of  these  mat- 
ters. He  has  been  as  successful  in  this  attempt  as  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  would  allow.  At  this  late  period,  it  is  no  easy  under^ 
taking  to  paint  in  very  attractive  colors  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  Ali)ert  Barnes,  or  the  violent  course  of  those  who  drove 
Mm  and  his  associates  out  of  the  synagogue.  The  less  the  public 
attention  is  called  to  a  review  of  that  crisis  in  the  history  of  Pres- 
hyterianism,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  good  fame  of  those  who 
sided  with  Dr.  Junkin.  It  is  a  little  remarkable — ^though  not  alto- 
gether unnatural — that,  just  as  the  new-born  harmony  of  the  re- 
united denomination  is  becoming  a  subject  of  much  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness,  the  advocates  of  the  narrow  views,  which  are  pro- 
fessedly laid  aside,  or  widened,  or  bidden  to  keep  silence,  should 
come  forward  with  a  glorification  of  the  old  combatants  on  their 
side  of  the  question.  Reunion  and  universal  good  feeling  are 
excellent  things,  but,  as  they  begin  to  be  realized,  it  seems  to  be 
desirable  that  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  original  disruption  should 
be  brought  out  clearly — so  such  men  are  apt  to  think,  in  all  such 
cases.  We  agree  to  receive  you  into  our  fellowship  again,  they 
say  to  the  opposite  party — ^we  agree  to  give  up  the  discussion  of 
the  old  points  for  the  present — ^bnt — do  not  forget  that  our  party 
was  right  in  the  past  controversy.  Those  sainted '  fathers  and 
elder  hrothers  of  ours  did  not  err  or  sin  in  the  well-remembered 
crisis.  The  wrong  was  vrith  your  fathers.  With  this  admitted, 
we  will  generously  forgive  them,  as  they  are  mostly  out  of  this 
world,  and  as  the  controversy  is  as  far  from  present  scenes  as  they 
are.  We  will  have  a  delightful  harmony,  but — please  to  recollect, 
always,  that  our  friends  were  obliged,  as  conscientious  defenders 
of  the  truth,  to  do  just  what  they  did. 

The  present  Dr.  Junkin  has  presented  the  history  as  fairly  as 
could  he  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  as  much  free- 
dom from  a  controversial  spirit.  But  the  action  of  his  brother 
and  the  whole  story  of  the  events  of  those  days  might  well  be  left 
to  forgetfulness ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
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that  the  life  of  these  leaders  of  the  Old  School  party  should  be 
altogether  unrecorded,  than  that  the  narrative  of  their  action  in 
those  unfortunate  events  should  be  again  pressed  upon  the  public 
attention,  with  the  claim  that  it  was  right. 

The  course  of  Dr.  Junkin  on  the  slavery  question  was  equally 
indefensible.  The  author  labors,  through  page  after  page,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  can  justify  what  his  brother  did.  We  used  to 
hear,  years  ago,  such  representations  of  the  wisdom  of  treating 
the  advocates  of  the  slave  system  with  great  gentleness,  lest  they 
might  get  angry,  but  the  war  blew  them  away  as  with  a  whirl- 
wind. This  volume  is  published  just  ten  years  after  the  taking  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and,  therefore,  just  ten  years  after  the  last  founda- 
tion for  all  its  defense  of  the  old  notions  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  venerable  gentleman  and  all  who  sympathized 
with  him — ^however  honest  they  were  in  the  views  which  they 
maintained — had  no  apprehension  of  the  demands  of  the  crisis. 
The  slave  power  was  determined  and  aggressive.  It  looked  with 
supreme  contempt  on  these  excellent  persons,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  took  possession  of  them  and  employed  their 
energies  in  its  own  service.  Eloquent  appeals  to  the  popular 
mind  to  be  quiet  and  to  conquer  prejudices  were  made  by  men 
who  fancied  themselves  to  be  wisely  working  for  the  removal  of 
the  institution.  But  those  eloquent  appeals  were  really  appeals 
in  behalf  of  the  increase  of  its  power.  They  were  weapons  seized 
from  the  North  and  its  friends  by  the  arch-enemy  of  freedom. 
Dr.  Junkin,  like  many  other  doctors  and  old-fashioned  statesmen 
who  tried  to  save  the  Union,  was  mistaken ;  and  it  is  better  freely 
to  acknowledge  it  than  to  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for  them,  as 
if,  after  all,  they  may  have  been  right.  The  question  between 
Dr.  Junkin  and  Mr.  Barnes  may  possibly  be  an  open  one,  even 
after  the  day  of  reunion  has  come.  But  the  question  between 
Dr.  Junkin  and  the  anti-slavery  men  is  settled  forever  against 
him ;  and  the  effort  to  settle  it  on  the  opposite  side,  or  to  show 
that  it  is  still  undetermined,  is  one  in  comparison  with  which  "  the 
damming  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  bulrushes  "  would  be  an 
easy  thing.  The  New  School  party  and  the  men  who  learned  the 
truth  from  New  England — whatever  may  be  true  of  their  theology 
— shine  brightly  and  clearly  in  their  right  sentiments  here.  There 
is  something,  as  we  cannot  help  believing,  in  their  theological 
system  which  gave  them  such  a  nobler  position  on  the  great  moral 
question  of  the  country's  history. 
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Dr.  Junkin,  however,  was  a  true  patriot.  He  was  not,  like  some 
of  the  politicians  of  his  party,  a  man  ready  to  abandon  his  coimtry 
in  the  hour  of  her  need,  or  to  advise  the  mild  course  when  the 
enemy  had  assailed  the  nation's  life.  From  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  was  a  firm,  unyielding,  and  self-sacrificing  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  day  for  action,  even  to  his  view,  had 
come,  and  the  time  for  persuasion  was  ended.  The  story  of  his 
leaving  the  Southern  college  with  which  he  was  connected  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  conflict.  He  proved  him- 
self a  true  man,  and  the  readers  of  his  biography  will  pardon 
much  that  may  seem  unwise  or  mistaken  in  the  earlier  days,  be- 
cause of  this  heroic  stand  which  he  took  at  the  end.  Had  his 
brother  left  his  life  where  he  left  it — with  no  late  defense  of  the 
wrong  views,  but  with  the  act  that  contradicted  and,  as  it  were, 
atoned  for  them — ^the  book  would  have  honored  its  subject  more 
perfectly  than  it  has  done. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  in 
it  The  man,  of  whom  it  gives  the  life-story,  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual powers  and  prominence.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher 
and  teacher  and  leader  in  the  Church.  He  was  decided  and  firm 
in  his  opinions,  and  fearless  in  his  defense  of  them .  He  was  an 
earnest  Christian,  but  with  that  want  of  toleration  for  others 
which  characterized  the  party  with  whom  he  was  associated  and 
among  whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  one  whose  biography 
may  properly  have  been  written  and  may  well  be  read.  If  his 
biographer  had  written  it,  without  defending  the  course  which  he 
took  on  the  great  questions  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we 
should  have  only  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the  book. 

Genealogy  OF  THE  Strong  Family.* — Dr.  Benjamin  W.Dwight, 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has  rendered,  in  this  book,  a  service  to  the  family 
whose  name  it  bears,  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  With 
indefatigable  industry  and  an  enthusiasm  which  knows  no  bounds, 
he  has  searched  out  all  the  branches  of  a  race,  which  is  as  strong 
in  members  as  it  is  in  name.  In  two  volumes  of  750  pages  each, 
he  has  given  an  account  of  some  30,000  persons,  and  has,  thus,  en- 
abled any  one  of  the  race  who  examines  the  book  to  trace  out  his 

♦  The  History  of  Vie  Descendants  of  Elder  John  Strong^  of  Northampton,  Mass. 
By  Bexjamik  W.  Dwioht,  Author  of  The  Higher  Christian  Education  and  of 
Modern  Phildogy.  Albany:  N.  Y. :  Joel  Munsell.  1871.  Svo.  2  vols.  pp.  768, 
818. 
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relationship  in  every  direction.  The  recording  of  such  a  family 
history  is  a  great  and  important  work.  It  is  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try's history,  and  shows  how  the  best  character  of  the  nation  has 
been  gradually  developed.  Dr.  Dwight's  method  is,  by  far,  the 
best  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  genealogical  book.  In  the 
first  place,  he  ahandons  the  absurd  course  of  most  writers  of  his 
class,  who  limit  themselves  to  the  lines  of  the  male  descendants, 
as  if  the  daughters  had  not  as  much  claim  on  the  family  as  the 
sons,  and  their  children  had  not  the  fekmily  blood  and  inheritance 
as  fully  as  the  sons'  children.  The  glory  of  a  family,  indeed,  in 
the  successive  generations,  is  often  most  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
scendants of  the  female  line.  Dr.  D  wight  gives  the  daughtera  and 
the  sons  an  equal  place,  and,  in  this  way,  gives,  as  every  genealo- 
gist ought  to  give,  the  history,  not  of  one  half  of  the  family,  but 
of  the  whole  of  it.  He,  also,  presents  the  line  of  descent  in  each 
•  family  within  the  general  family,  instead  of  giving  each  generar 
tion  by  itself.  In  this  way,  every  person  is  enabled  to  find,  at  once 
and  without  long  searching,  his  own  descent  from  the  original 
stock,  as  well  as  the  line  of  his  inmiediate  ancestry  and  relatives. 
No  one  can  examine  the  book,  without  perceiving  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  reader  of  this  method  of  giving  the  genealogy. 
Dr.  Dwight  is  connected,  on  the  maternal  side,  with  the  family 
to  whose  record  he  has  so  generously  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time.  It  is  quite  remarkable  to  notice  how  many  distinguished 
persons  are  found  within  the  circle  of  the  descendants.  The  good 
old  stock  of  New  England  is  seen  in  its  excellence  in  such  a  book. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  early  history  shine  out  in  their 
virtue  and  in  the  vigor  of  their  mental  power,  as  one  after  another 
of  their  posterity,  in  the  progress  of  the  generations,  is  continually 
rising  to  eminence  or  blessing  the  world  by  his  influence. 

This  book  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  a  limited  cir- 
culation. But  to  all  interested  in  family-histories  we  heartily  cam- 
mend  it.  Its  author  ought  to  be  abundantly  repaid  for  his  labor 
of  love. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Half-Hours  with  Modern  Scientists. — Messi's.  C.  C.  Chatfield 
&  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  have  collected  in  a  volume  the  essays  on 
scientific  subjects  which  they  have  heretofore  published  in  tlie 
separate  numbers  of  the  "  University  Scientific  Series."  The  con- 
tents are  :  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 
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—Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical  Forces.  By  Prof.  G.  F.  Bar- 
ker, M.D. — ^As  regards  Protoplasm — Reply  to  Haxley.  By  James 
Hutchison  Stirling. — On  the  Hypothesis  of  Evolution.  By  Prof. 
E  D.  Cope. — Scientific  Addresses,  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  on  the 
Methods  and  Tendencies  of  Physical  Investigation.-— On  Haze 
and  Dust. — On  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination. 

Thb  Tbue  Srrs  of  Calyabt.* — ^In  a  little  volume,  so  thin  that 
but  for  its  binding  it  would  be  called  a  pamphlet,  Mr.  Fisher 
Howe  has  proposed  a  theory  concerning  the  locality  of  our  Lord'0 
cracifixion,  and  has  wrought  out  an  ingenious  and  striking  argu- 
ment in  support  of  what  might  seem  at  first  a  mere  conjecture. 

King  James's  translators,  following  the  example  of  all  their  pre- 
decessors from  Wycliffe  onward,  have  given  us  in  Luke  xxiii,  38, 
u  the  proper  name  of  the  place  in  question,  a  word  from  the  dia- 
lect of  Latin  Christianity,  "  Calvary."  The  name  by  which  the 
place  was  known  in  Jerusalem  is  given  by  Matthew,  by  Mark, 
and  by  John,  as  '*  Golgotha ;"  and  they  add  in  Greek  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  name,  '^  the  place  of  a  skulL"  Luke,  whose  style  is 
more  polished  and  to  whom  the  Hebrew  word  may  have  seemed 
too  uncouth  for  readers  like  the  "  most  excellent  Theophilus," 
names  the  place  only  by  the  Greek  word  Kranion^  ''Skull.** 
Probably  the  name  Calvaria  was  never  known  in  Jerusalem  till 
after  the  New  Testament  had  been  translated  into  Latin.  Had 
the  translation  of  Iranian  been,  uniformly,  "  Skull"  in  our  Bible, 
as  it  is  CcUvaria  in  the  Vulgate,  the  name  ^  Calvary  "  would  have 
had  no  currency  among  English-speaking  Protestants. 

Assuming  that  the  name  Golgotha  or  Skull  was  descriptive  and 
denoted  some  skull-shaped  eminence — an  opinion  which  has  been 
held  heretofore  by  learned  and  judicious  critics,  and  without  which 
there  is  no  reason  for  talking  as  preachers  and  hymn-writers  do 
about  "Calvary's  mournful  mount"  or  "The  hill  of  Calvary" — 
Mr.  Howe  maintains  that  the  cavernous  rock  known  as  the  Grotto 
of  Jeremiah  agrees  more  exactly  than  any  other  place  with  every 
hint  given  by  the  sacred  writers.  (1)  Jesus  "  suffered  without  the 
gate :"  this  eminence  is  outside  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  exist- 
mg  wall,  and  is  near  the  well  known  Damascus  Gate.  (2)  The  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  "  nigh  to  the  city :"  so  is  this  place. 

*  The  Trut  Site  of  Galvary^  and  Suggestions  rdaHng  to  (he  BesurrecHon.  By 
F13HSR  Hows,  Author  of  "  Oriental  and  Sacred  Scenes."  With  an  Illustrative 
Hap  of  Jerusalem.    New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.  8to,  pp.  68. 
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(8)  It  was  known  by  a  name  signifying  Skull ;  other  travelers  as 
well  as  Mr.  Howe  have  observed  a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a 
human  skull  in  "the  cliff  directly  facing  the  wall,  with  its 
rounded  cranium  and  its  black  socket.^'  (4)  The  place  of  the  cru- 
cifixion was  near  a  road  where  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  coming  to 
Jerusalem  out  of  the  country,  and  where  "  they  that  were  passing 
by "  reviled  the  august  sufferer :  this  place  is  hard  by  the  great 
thoroughfare  northward.  (5)  The  place  in  question  was  so  con- 
spicuous that  the  women  who  had  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee, 
standing  afar  off,  could  see  what  was  done ;  and  that  not  the  mob 
only  (who  would  be  kept  at  some  distance  by  the  military  guard), 
but  the  chief  priests  (would  hardly  follow  a  condemned  prisoner 
to  the  place  of  execution)  could  stand  beholding :  so  this  hill  is 
strikingly  conspicuous ;  spectators  on  the  city  wall  over  against  it 
could  see  distinctly  all  that  was  done,  and  many  a  taunt  or 
execration  from  the  crowd  could  be  heard  across  the  chasm  be- 
tween. (6)  Golgotha  was  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  men's  gardens 
and  sepulchers,  for  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  a  garden  there 
with  a  new  tomb  in  it,  hewn  out  of  the  rock :  such  must  have 
been  the  vicinity  of  this  hill  before  Jerusalem  fell ;  for  "  the 
region  here  about  the  head  of  the  Kidron  is  rocky  and  full  of  exca- 
vated tombs  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem."  Without  affirm- 
ing that  the  argument  is  absolutely  conclusive,  we  may  say  that 
no  other  place  has  been  proposed  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
recognized  by  anybody  as  the  true  site  of  Calvary,  after  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition  certifying  the  genuineness  of  the  show- 
place  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  shall  have  become  a 
little  more  palpably  preposterous  than  it  now  is. 

When  this  little  book  had  been  waiting  on  our  table  only  a  few 
days,  we  were  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  author's  death. 
Sharing  with  nearer  friends  in  the  sorrow  that  we  shall  see  his  face 
no  more,  we  may  here  transcribe  the  last  words  of  his  modest 


'*  If  we  shall  have,  in  this  unprofessional  effort,  subserved  the  cause  of  truth  in 
any  measure,  or  if  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  shed  any  light  on  the  locality  of 
that  grand  event— of  all  others  the  most  momentous  in  its  influence  and  conse- 
quences to  human  character  and  destiny — ^we  would  be  devoutly  thankful  to  our 
Heavenly  Father." 

The  Second  Series  of  Froude's  Short  Studies  ok  Great 
SuBJEcrrs*  is  no  less  attractive  than  the  first,  for  the  interest  of 

»  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sidtfects.  By  Jambs  Anthony  Froudb,  M. A.  Second 
Series.    New  York:  Charles  Scrlbner  ft  Co.     1671. 
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the  topics  themselves,  and  the  freshness  and  strength  with  which 
they  are  treated.  Calvinism  ;  An  Address  to  the  Students  at  St. 
Andrews ;  A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century ;  Father  Newman 
on  "  The  Granmiar  of  Assent ;"  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  England  and  her  Colonies ;  A  Fortnight  in  Kerry, 
Part  I ;  Reciprocal  Duties  of  State  and  Subject ;  The  Merchant 
and  his  Wife ;  On  Progress ;  The  Colonies  once  more ;  Education. 
A  Fortnight  in  Kerry,  Part  11 ;  England's  War ;  The  Eastern 
Question  ;  Scientific  Method  applied  to  History;  make  a  list  of 
titles  which  of  themselves  would  attract  the  reader  if  they  were 
treated  with  only  moderate  ability.  As  treated  b^  Froude,  they 
present  a  succession  of  brilliant  and  effective  essays  by  one  of 
the  most  masterly  of  living  writers.  When  we  say  masterly,  we 
do  not  say  trustworthy  in  respect  to  either  arguments  or  conclu- 
sions, for  we  must  confess  that  Froude  is  often  extravagant  and 
one-sided,  even  when  his  aims  and  direction  are  in  the  main  such 
as  we  approve.  But  even  in  his  most  extravagant  and  unqualified 
utterances,  he  displays  a  manliness  of  conception,  a  brilliancy  of 
illustration,  and  a  directness  and  force  of  style  which  command 
attention  and  respect.  His  extreme  and  one-sided  opinions  even 
have  some  semblance  of  truth  that  make  them  worth  consider- 
bg.  The  essay  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Protestantism 
in  the  present  volume  is  for  very  many  reasons  fitted  to  repel  and 
offend  a  right-minded  man.  And  yet  the  truths  which  it  almost 
caricatures  are  set  forth  with  a  spirit  and  power  which  make  the 
essay  most  valuable  and  effective  for  a  reader  who  knows  how  to 
use  it  aright.  We  feel  warranted  in  recommending  these  volumes 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  discrimination  as  eminently  quicken- 
ing and  instructive. 

Four  Years  at  Yale.* — One  of  the  recent  graduates  of  Yale 
College,  whose  name,  though  he  modestly  withholds  it  from  the 
title-page,  we  believe  is  generally  known  in  New  Haven,  has 
presented  to  the  public,  in  this  volume,  an  account  of  the  interior 
life  of  the  institution  from  the  undergraduate  standpoint.  The 
book  is  intended  to  give  to  those  who  are  outside  of  the  University 
an  explanation  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  student 
community.  The  author  has  gathered  together  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  matters.  We  think  that  he  has 
Wn  as  successful  in  liis  work  as  could  well  be  expected.    Mistakes 

*  Four  Tears  at  Tale.  By  a  Graduate  of  '69.  New  Haven :  Charles  C.  Chat- 
field  k  Co.      1871.     12mo,  pp.  713. 
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are  noticeable  in  some  cases,  and  some  things  are  presented  which 
will  not  be  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader.  But  we  think 
few  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed  will  fail 
to  find  in  it  many  things  which  they  will  be  glad  to  know.  We 
hUve  sometimes  doubted  the  expediency  of  publishing  such  ex- 
tended accounts  of  a  peculiar  life,  which  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  lived  it.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  will  be  glad  to  read  the  account  because  they  have  lived  the 
life.  The  memories  of  College  days  will  be  pleasantly  recalled,  as 
they  review  the  story  of  their  old  customs  and  occupations — and, 
if  they  are  satisfied,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  constitnte 
a  community  whose  desires  may  well  be  considered. 

The  Lost  Dispatch*  is  a  short,  well  told  objective  tale,  some- 
what melodramatic,  but  well  fitted  to  while  away  an  unoccupied 
hour,  without  detriment  to  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  trans- 
lation seems  very  well  executed.  Certainly  the  English  is  idio- 
matic and  unexceptionable. 

RECENT  PUBUCATIONa 

StudsnU'  OoUeetion  of  Cbuaie  Frmick  Playa.-^^o.  L  Le  Oid.  A  Tragedy  by  P. 
Oorueille.  Edited  with  a  complete  commentary  for  the  use  of  students.  By  £d- 
wardS.  Jaynes,  M.A.  New  York:  Leypoldt  A  Holt  1872.  12mo,  pp.  110. — 
No.  II.  Athalie.  A  Tragedy  by  J.  Racine.  Edited  with  a  complete  commentary 
for  the  use  of  Btudents.  By  Edward  S  Jaynes,  MA.  New  York:  Holt  k  Wil- 
liams.    1812.     12mo^  pp.  117. 

Among  the  Alps;  or  the  Happiness  to  be  derived  fW>m  doing  Good.  American 
Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York.    12mo,  pp.  364. 

A  Summer  in  the  Forest;  or  Slender  Hands  in  the  Stone  Quarries.  American 
Tract  Society,  160  Nassau  street,  New  York.     12mo,  pp.  304. 

Edna  Harrington ;  or  the  Daughter's  Influence  in  the  Home  Circle.  American 
Tract  Society,  160  Nassau  street,  New  York.     12mo,  pp.  311.  ' 

Heart-Life.  By  Theodore  S.  Cuyler,  Lafayette  Ave.  Church,  Brooklyn.  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  160  Nassau  street,  New  York.    24mo,  pp.  191. 

life  of  John  Bunyaii,  with  notices  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  speoimeDS 
of  his  style.  By  D.  A.  Harsha,  M.  A.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  187 1 . 
16mo,  pp.  293. 

PubUcaiiom  of  ihe  American  Tract  Society j  160  Nassau  street,  New  York  OUy. — 
The  Bugle  Call;  or  Summons  to  Work  in  Chriit's  Army.  By  a  Volunteer  Nurse. 
1871.  16mo,  pp.  160.— Pacts  in  Aid  of  Faith.  By  the  author  of  "Ecoe  Coelum  I" 
T^ken  by  permission  from  *'  Ad  Fidem;  or  Parish  Evidences  of  the  Bible."  16mo, 
pp.  68. — The  Christian  Use  of  Money:  especially  in  relation  to  Personal  Expendi- 
ture. By  J.  F.  WyckofT,  Esq.,  with  Introduction  by  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 
l6mo,  pp.  45. — Lady  Linnet     I6mo,  pp.  44. 


*  The  Lost  Dispatch,    Translated  from  the  German  of  Fbibdbioh  Fridrioh. 
By  ]!fc  A.  Williams.    Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  ft  Ca     1871. 
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AsncLs  L— THE  ANTAGONISM  OF  RELIGION  AJSD 
CULTURE. 

OuUure  and  Helzgion  in  some  of  their  Belaiions,  By  J.  0. 
Shaibp,  Principal  of  the  United  Collie  of  St  Salvator  and 
St  Leonard,  St  Andrews.    New  York:  Hurd  k  Houghton. 

Thb  attention  of  the  reading  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  has  been  recently  called  to  the  relations  of  culture  to 
religion,  by  a  book  of  rare  merit,  characterized  by  comprehen- 
sive thought,  rare  beauty  of  style,  and  purity  and  elevation  of 
devout  feeling.  We  see  not  how  any  devout  man  can  read 
this  book  without  a  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  the  author,  or  without  accepting  his  statement  of 
the  Aindamental  relation  of  religion  to  culture.  K  religion  is 
anything  it  is  everything.  If  it  has  any  authority  at  all  it  has 
authority  over  the  entire  man.  It  rightfully  claims  to  propound 
to  every  man  the  highest  aim  of  human  life,  and  to  furnish  the 
highest  motives  to  all  human  endeavor.  If  this  is  so,  no  man 
can  ever  attain  afi  high  and  noble  a  culture  without  the  influ* 
ence  of  religion  as  he  might  have  attained  with  it     The  culture 
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of  the  man  whose  thinking  and  living  are  without  religion  must 
necessarily  lack  the  very  highest  and  noblest  elements  to  which 
it  might  have  attained. 

We  should  be  far  enough  indeed  from  asserting  that  all  men 
who  are  under  the  proper  influence  of  religion  are  of  course  men 
of  high  culture.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  contradictory,  not 
only  to  experience,  but  to  common  sense.  Culture  implies  the 
devek>pBoient  of  tk»  social,  esthetic,  and  iatellectttal,  as  well  as 
of  the  moral  imture ;  and  tbera  are  many  persons  whose  lives 
and  characters  are  in  a  high  degree  influenced  by  religious  con- 
siderations, who  are  deprived  of  all  time  and  opportunity  for 
such  cultivation.  The  hard  necessity  of  incessant  toil  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  deprives  them,  for  the  most  part,  of  social 
pleasures,  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  all  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 

And  yet  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  tendency  of  religion 
to  produce  culture  is  derived  from  its  influence  on  men  whose 
lives  are  spent  under  these  hard  conditions.  A  truly  religious 
man  who  has  always  been  shut  out  from  the  pleasures  which 
are  proper  to  his  intellectual  and  esthetic  nature  often  exhibits 
a  gentleness,  a  sweetness,  a  tenderness,  a  benignity  of  character, 
not  only  not  attained  by  his  class  without  religion,  but  not  even 
by  those  who  have  had  free  access  to  all  the  fountains  of  culture, 
religion  alone  excepted-  We  often  find  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life,  in  the  children  of  poverty  and  toil,  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  that  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is 
closely  akin  to  the  highest  culture,  and  which  no  improvement 
of  the  intellect  and  no  combination  of  favorable  influences, 
without  religion,  can  ever  impart  There  have  been  men  in 
every  Christian  generation  nobly  endowed  with  all  the  native 
gifts  of  mind  and  heart, 

'*  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 
CMl  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  fVoze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul;" 

and  yet,  under  the  influence  of  religion,  they  became  truly  wise 
men,  and  those  who  had  trodden  all  the  paths  of  secular  learning 
might  well  sit  at  their  feet  and  receive  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  dropped  from  their  lips.     The  existence  of  such  examples 
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is  undeniable ;  and  they  prove  beyond  controveiBy  that  religion 
has  a  powerful  tendency  toward  the  noblest  culture  of  which 
man  is  capable.  It  can  and  often  does  produce,  in  the  most 
unfriendly  and  forbidding  circumstances,  developments  of  char- 
acter higher,  nobler,  and  better  than  the  best  which  the  schoolsi 
without  its  aid,  have  ever  produced. 

It  cannot  however,  be  denied  that  in  this  age,  and  in.  ages 
that  have  preceded  the  present,  many  of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated minds  have  rejected  the  religion  of  Christ  with  aversion 
and  even  disgust,  and  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  much  to 
impress  one  with  the  belief  that  high  culture  is  antagonistic  to 
religious  faith.  Certainly  not  a  few  narrow-minded  religioua 
men  r^ard  culture,  especially  scientific  culture,  with  dread,  as 
tending  to  unbelief;  and  not  a  few  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
refinement  (though  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  after  all  they 
are  not  as  narrow-minded  as  their  religious  antagonists)  believe 
themselveB  too  wise  to  accept  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ 
of  God.  There  are  not  a  few  religious  men  who  fear,  and  not  a 
few  scientific  men  who  hope,  that  the  forces  of  science  are  too 
strong  for  the  forces  of  faith,  and  that  what  is  revered  by  devout 
men  as  the  very  ark  of  God  is  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  uncircumcised  Philistinea 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  proper  to  inquire  what  are  the  causes 
of  this  unnatural  antagonism,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be 
terminated,  and  harmony  restored  between  the  intellectual  aixd 
the  moral  world. 

One  cause  of  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  and  culture  to 
religion  is  the  fact,  that  the  religion  which  actually  prevails  is 
partial,  inadequate,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  untru& 
It  may  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  the 
last  and  highest  attainment  of  the  human  soul  in  this  world  will 
be,  fuUy  to  comprehend  the  lessons  which  Jesus  Christ  taught, 
and  iully  to  apply  them  to  man's  individual  life  and  his  social 
relationsi.  In  every  age,  perhaps  in  every  sect,  there  are  those 
who  discern  some  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  to  a 
great  extent  they  are  truths  wrenched  away  from  those  relations 
to  all  truth  which  they  sustained  in  the  conception  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  are  therefore  divested  of  their  full  and  proper 
influence  in  the  formation  of  character ;  or  they  are  cumbered 
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with  misconceptions  and  falsehoods  so  gross,  as  to  rob  them  of 
a  part  or  all  of  their  saving  power. 

For  example,  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity  taught  the 
doctrine  of  self-denial,  and  illustrated  it  in  forms  of  speech  and 
action  the  most  striking  and  impressive,  and  his  teachings  and 
life  have  made  a  powerful  impression  on  his  followers  through 
every- age  for  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries.  And 
yet  to  what  a  fearful  extent  have  men  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted the  lesson !  The  critic  of  keenest  sight  may  safely  be 
challenged  to  show  any  asceticism  in  the  life  or  teachings  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  But  age  after  age  men  have  mis- 
understood him.  The  notion  that  God  may  be  pleased  by 
suffering  self-inflicted,  and  endured  without  any  providential 
necessity,  has  flowed  down  the  stream  of  Christian  history  for 
ages,  and  imposed  upon  millions  of  believers  in  Christ  a  yoke 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  infinitely  degraded  the  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice  from  that  exalted  position  on  which  the  divine 
Master  placed  it  Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
Blaise  Pascal  could  vie  with  Torricelli,  Gklileo,  and  Newton  in 
discovering  the  hidden  laws  of  nature,  but  he  could  not  disen- 
tangle the  Christian  law  of  self-sacrifice  from  the  rubbish  with 
which  in  his  age  it  was  overlaid ;  and  therefore  wore  an  iron 
collar  next  his  flesh  as  a  means  of  religious  discipline  and  edifi- 
cation. So  long  as  the  religion  of  Christ  is  thus  distorted  by 
wrenching  away  its  greatest  truth  from  its  true  position  in  the 
system,  we  have  no  occasion  to  wonder  that  thoughtful,  cidti- 
vated  men  are  tempted  to  regard  it  with  disgust  and  aversion. 
Who  in  that  age  could  imagine  that  so  enlightened  a  man  as 
Pascal — so  gifted  above  ordinary  mortals — did  not  understand 
that  religion  of  which  he  was,  with  all  his  follies,  so  illustrious 
an  ornament?  And  who  that  had  been  emancipated  from  the 
then  ruling  spiritual  despotism,  and  trained  to  free  thought, 
could  help  regarding  such  a  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  with  aver- 
sion? In  like  manner  every  distortion  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion  must  tend  powerfully  to  array  men  of  liberal  culture 
and  free  thought  against  religion  itself 

Matthew  Arnold  has  made  the  supposition  that  Yirgil  and 
Shakespeare  had  made  the  voyage  to  America  with  the  Puritan 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  suggested  the  question  whether  they 
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would  not  have  found  their  company  intolerable.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  they  would  have  found  the  company  of  those 
<3od-fearing  men  intolerable  besides  superiority  in  culture,  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  suggest  under  a  subsequent  head.  But  the 
character  of  the  Puritans  was  faulty  in  respect  to  the  very  matter 
of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  Macaulay's  hard  saying, 
that  '^  the  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain 
ta  the  bear  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators,"  is 
neither  in  strictness  true,  nor  worthy  of  the  grave  historian  of 
the  English  Revolution.  The  Puritans  of  those  times  had  a  high 
and  just  abhorrence  of  that  and  many  other  demoralizing  public 
amusements;  and  the  writer  who  has  represented  them  as 
purely  and  simply  malignant  hypocrites  has  not  only  violated 
Christian  charity,  but  degraded  himself  from  the  position  of  an 
impartial  historian.  And  yet  this  sajdng  contains  a  half-truth. 
There  was  an  element  of  asceticism  in  the  Puritan  character. 
Thej  were  too  ready  to  suspect  sinftdness  in  anything  that 
a£forded  amusement  and  pleasura  They  were  too  much  dis- 
posed to  make  war  on  whatever  ornamented  the  person,  or 
gratified  the  taste.  And  if  on  this  account  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  woidd  not  have  been  agreeable  companions  to  such 
men  as  YirgU  and  Shakespeare,  it  was  not  because  they  were 
sincerely  and  grandly  religious  men,  but  because  their  religion 
was  on  one  side  partial,  distorted,  and  inadequate.  Principal 
Shairp  asks  whether  Virgil  and  Shakespeare  would  have  fared 
better  in  the  company  of  Paul  the  Apostle  or  John  the  Evan- 
gelist We  answer  that  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  the  same 
repelling  force  existed  in  these  ancient  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity which  certainly  is  found  in  English  Puritanism.  If  the 
two  poets  mentioned  could  not  have  enjoyed  Pauls  speech  on 
Mars'  hill,  that  fiact  would  certainly  afford  no  proof  of  their 
high  cultura 

There  are  few  fields  of  thought  more  worthy  of  the  best 
powers  of  the  Christian  thinker  than  the  inquiry,  how  far  and 
wherein  the  peculiar  aspects  and  teachings,  the  creeds,  the  gov- 
ernments, the  ceremonies,  of  the  religion  of  the  present  age  are 
repulsive  to  men  of  thought  and  cultivation  on  account  of  their 
failure  adequately  to  represent  the  great  conception  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion.    So  long  as  we  persist  in  our  present 
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arrangements  for  subjecting  that  kingdom  which  he  expressly 
declared  not  to  be  of  this  world,  to  legislatures,  judicatories,  and 
executive  authorities  devised,  constituted,  and  administered  by 
men ;  so  long  as  we  continue  to  cover  over  the  fiswse  of  nations 
and  the  world  itself  with  rival  governments,  each  exercising  its 
functions  in  the  presence  of  every  other,  and  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  one  divine  Ruler  and  Head  over  the 
same  territory  and  the  same  individuals,  and  thus  destroying 
the  religious  unity  of  Christendom,  and  filling  it  with  confusion, 
conflict,  and  anarchy,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  wonder  that 
men  of  cultivation  are  little  attracted  toward  the  Church,  and 
fbel  little  admiration  for  that  which  claims  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  men. 

If  the  Founder  of  Christianity  conceived  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  now  exists  in  Christendom,  and  deliberately  planned 
it  as  the  normal  condition  of  that  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  which 
he  came  to  establish,  we  could  surely  have  little  respect  for  his 
wisdom.  If  we  are  ever  to  bring  to  an  end  the  long  antagonism 
between  religion  and  culture,  it  is  high  time  for  all  devout  men 
to  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  bring  the  Church,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  inspection  of  thoughtful  men,  into  ^ loser  agreement 
with  the  original  conception.  To  say  that  the  present  fectious 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church  is  inevitable  and  must  be 
perpetual,  is  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  founded  anarchy  and  con- 
ftision  without  end. 

But  the  cause  of  this  antagonism  is  not  found  alone  in  the 
inadequacy  and  imperfection  of  our  religious  ideas  and  lives. 
It  is  equally  found  in  the  partial  and  imperfect  character  of  our 
culture.  Our  religion  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  moral  nature, 
and  seeks  to  rectify  our  relations  to  the  universe  by  setting  us 
right  with  that  God  who  made  and  governs  it  Our  culture  has 
chiefly  to  do*  with  our  intellectual  and  esthetic  nature ;  and 
leaves  the  moral  too  often  neglected  and  dwarfed,  and  therefore 
ill-prepared  to  appreciate  those  high  truths  which  religion  re- 
veals, or  to  submit  to  those  obligations  which  religion  imposes. 
Principal  Shairp  says  "Goethe,  the  high-priest  of  culture, 
loathes  Luther,  the  preacher  of  righteousness."  Can  any  one 
familiar  with  Goethe  as  he  appears  in  his  autobiography,  or 
even  in  Lewes^  Life  of  Goethe  after  an  accomplished  scholar 
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has  done  liis  best  to  vindicate  this  "high-priest  of  culture" 
against  his  own  representations  of  himself^  fail  to  see  why 
Ooethe  hated  Luther,  and  that  it  indicated  not  so  much  that 
the  Beformer's  religion  was  at  fault,  as  that  the  poet's  culture 
was  one-sided  and  imperfect?    How  could  a  man  over  whose 
heart  and  life  moral  and  religious  considerations  exerted  so 
little  influence  enjoy  or  even  tcderate  the  intense  religious  ear 
neatness  of  Luther?     That  definition  of  culture,  according  to 
which  Gk>ethe  is  its  highest  and  best  specimen,  is  certainly  a 
one-sided,  inadequate,  and  therefore  figJse  definition.    No  man 
can  duly  consider  what  the  great  German  poet  and  philosopher 
admits  to  be  true,  and  what  the  partial  advocate,  who  has  so 
nealously  labored  to  defend  Goethe  against  Goethe,  relates  and 
confirms  of  his  indifference  to  the  moral  relations  and  influence 
of  his  own  life;  of  his  cruel  and  unprincipled  treatment,  in 
several  instances,  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely  women  who  had 
been  won  by  his  personal  attractions,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
conversation  and  manners ;  of  his  conduct  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions to  the  woman  whom  he  ultimately  married ;  and  of  his 
cold  and  selfish  indifference  to  the  destiny  of  his  country  in  her 
great  struggle  for  indepeifience  against  French  imperialism — 
no  one  can  duly  consider  the  admitted  and  unquestionable  facts 
of  his  life  in  these  and  a  great  many  other  particulars  without 
being  convinced  that  the  highest  and  noblest  part  of  his  nature 
—the  naoral  part — was  not  cultivated,  but  a  neglected  and 
barren  waste.     When  such  a  man  withholds  his  sympathy  fix>m 
religious  men  and  religious  truth,  we  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is 
any  proof  that  true  culture,  rounded  and  complete  on  all  sides, 
has  any  natural  antagonism  with  religion.     This  man  hated 
earnest  religion  because  he  bore  along  with  him,  Scorn  youth  to 
old  age,  a  neglected  and  corrupted  moral  nature,  and  lived  in 
the  practice  of  loathsome  and  hateful  vices.     When  we  have 
said  so  much,  we  have  said  all  which  this  case  requires  or 
permits  to  be  said. 

What  we  have  said  of  Goethe  is  true  in  greater  or  less  meas- 
ure of  multitudes  of  otherwise  cultivated  men,  who  have  man- 
ifested their  aversion  to  religion.  They  have  lived  out  of  the 
universe  where  God  governs,  and  where  moral  character  is  recog- 
nized as  the  one  center  around  which  every  man's  highest  well* 
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being  is  clustered,  and  on  which  immortal  destiny  hinges ;  and 
in  a  little  world  of  art  and  beauty  and  poetry  and  song.  '  In 
that  little  world  they  have  sought  and  thought  they  found  a 
heaven, — a  satisfying  portion  for  a  human  soul,  with  little 
thought  of  moral  obligation  any  farther  than  relates  to  the  r^u- 
lation  of  the  social  amenities  of  the  little  circle  in  which  they 
live.  Religion  would  intrude  into  this  paradise  of  art,  and  pro- 
claim to  its  selfish  inmates  their  relation  to  universal,  toiling, 
sinning,  suffering  humanity.  It  would  teach  them  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  by  the  cultivation  and  renovation  of  their 
moral  natures  for  an  immortal  destiny  under  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.  It  would  teach  such  a  man  as  David  Hume, 
that  he  had  something  to  care  for  besides  the  acquisition  of 
literary  fame,  and  to  live  for  besides  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
"  growing  reputation," — and  not  only  him,  but  all  others  who 
have  pursued  culture  in  a  like  selfish  spirit,  though  they  have 
not  avowed  it  so  unblushingly  as  Hume  did  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  lifa 

The  men  of  exclusive  devotion  to  a  literary  and  artistic  cul- 
ture do  not  like  such  an  intruder  into  their  earthly  art-paradise. 
The  reason  why  they  do  not,  is  not  because  she  is  not  of  beau- 
tiful and  comely  form  and  lovely  spirit,  not  because  her  message 
is  not  true,  but  because  she  does  utter  truths  which  grandly 
and  irresistibly  rebuke  the  selfish  and  earthly  life  they  lead. 
The  men  who  lead  such  a  life  have  given  it  out  that  they  are 
the  men  of  culture,  and  to  no  small  extent  this  giving  out  has 
been  accepted  by  the  multitude,  and  their  aversion  to  religion 
is  the  antagonism  of  culture  and  religion.  Let  us  speak  the 
truth ;  it  is  only  the  aversion  of  a  narrow  and  one-sided  and 
selfish  culture  to  a  religion  which  is  as  comprehensive  as 
humanity,  and  would  teach  us  and  teach  them  to  emulate  in  our 
lives  the  self-sacrificing  philanthropy  of  the  man  Christ  Jesua. 
For  such  a  life  the  "high  priest  of  modem  culture"  had  no 
taste,  and  therefore  he  was  averse  to  religious  men  and  a  reli- 
gious life.  He  is  imitated  in  this  age  by  a  host  of  followers 
who  have  small  partnership  with  him  in  his  genius. 

It  seems  to  be  commonly  assumed  that  men  of  genius  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  any  subject  of  which  they  choose  to 
speak;  especially  that  they  are  of  course  to  be  presumed  to 
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kve  a  perfect  understanding  of  a  subject  so  much  upon  men's 
tongues,  and  so  &miliar  to  their  ears  from  their  very  cradles  as 
religion.  And  jet  it  is  true  of  men  of  genius  as  of  other  men, 
that  they  must  remain  ignorant  of  every  subject  to  which  they 
have  never  given  earnest  attention,  on  which  they  have  never 
candidly  thought  For  this  reason  it  often  happens  that  men 
of  high  intellectual  cultivation  live  in  enlightened  religious 
communities  in  profound  ignorance  of  religion.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  it  for  the  reason  that  they  never  make  it  an  object  of 
earnest  thought  and  enquiry.  They  live  in  their  art-world 
just  as  the  devotee  of  wealth  lives  in  his  money-world,  and 
give  no  earnest  heed  to  anything  which  is  not  art— just  as  men 
supremely  influenced  by  the  greed  of  gain  give  little  thought 
or  care  k>  anything  which  cannot  be  converted  into  money. 
To  this  latter  class  of  men,  learning,  religion,  social  pleasures, 
all  pass  for  little  or  nothing,  unless  they  can  be  coined  into  cash. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  estimating  such  a  man.  He  is  nar- 
row-minded. The  absorbing  love  of  money  has  belittled  him — 
shrivelled  him  to  dimensions  too  small  for  the  proper  capacity 
of  a  human  soul. 

Just  so  the  culture  which  leads  a  man  to  treat  religion  with 
n^Iect  and  contempt,  and  produces  a  character  on  which  moral 
considerations  make  little  impression,  and  moral  obligation  sits 
loosely,  is  a  narrow-minded  culture:  it  shrivels  the  soul:  it 
deprives  a  man  of  the  proper  dimensions  of  Ips  manhood. 
When  we  notice  that  Tacitus,  surrounded  by  the  disgusting 
superstitions  which  made  up  the  hoary  paganism  of  Eome, 
handed  down  to  posterity  the  Christian  religion  branded  as  an 
^^exitioaa  superstiiio^^^  we  are  astonished  that  a  man  so  enlight- 
ened should  fall  into  an  error  so  egregious.  But  a  little 
thought  convinces  us  that  he  did  it  through  sheer  ignorance : 
he  had  never  thought  Christianity  worthy  of  a  serious  exam- 
ination. In  instances  well  nigh  innumerable,  the  sneers  of 
men  of  genius  and  learning  at  religion  have  precisely  the  same 
import  They  do  not  imply  that  these  men  have  given  the  sub- 
ject their  earnest  and  candid  attention,  and  after  such  an  inves- 
tigation have  thrown  the  weight  of  their  great  intellects  against 
it ;  but  that  they  have  neglected  to  think  of  it,  just  as  Tacitus 
did,  and  condemned  it  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  they  con- 
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demned.  The  Christian  religion  has  never  suffered  greater 
injustice  in  this  world  than  from  the  great,  and  in  other  respects 
cultivated  minds,  that  have  rejected  and  contemned  it  without 
examination — ^rejected  it  just  as  the  man  of  avaricious  life 
rejects  both  religion  and  culture,  because  they  belong  not  to  his 
little  universe  of  money-making. 

We  seek  in  vain  to  reconcile  such  culture  with  religion.  It 
is  no  more  reconcilable  than  the  supreme  love  of  money,  or 
insatiable  ambition  is  reconcilable  with  it.  Such  culture  is 
essentially  false,  narrow,  selfish.  In  all  such  cases  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  antagonism  is  to  substitute  a  true  cul- 
ture for  a  false  one,  a  culture  which  comprehends  the  whole 
man  for  one  which  excludes  and  neglects  his  highest  and 
noblest  endowmenta  Thus  far  we  have  been  traveling  a  plain 
path ;  we  must  make  our  culture  and  our  religion  more  perfect, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we  shall  bring  them  into  more 
harmonious  relations  with  each  other. 

But  there  is  a  third  cause  of  antagonism  between  them  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Especially  is  this  true  of  culture  attain- 
ed by  the  pursuit  of  science.  Heligion  and  science  have  differ- 
ent aims,  and  pursue  different  methods.  Religion  seeks  to  find 
in  nature  a  personal  God:  science  interrogates  nature  in  the 
pursuit  of  general  laws,  in  uniform  accordance  with  which  the 
forces  of  nature  act ;  and  her  achievements  in  this  direction 
have  been  truly  wonderful.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  at  length 
she  has  become  a  little  conceited  and  arrogant  She  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  laws  of  order  and  harmony  in  regions  which, 
through  immemorial  ages,  had  seemed  the  empire  of  caprice 
and  accident  She  has  risen  fix)m  one  generalization  to  another 
still  more  comprehensive,  till  at  last  she  has  become  impatient 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Creator,  aSid  proposes,  by  an  extension  of 
the  domain  of  law,  to  dispense  with  the  function  of  a  law- 
giver. It  has  come  at  length  to  be  true  that  every  cultivator 
of  science  meets  some  temptation  to  engage  in  this  rebellion 
against  the  reign  of  a  personal  Creator. 

Religion  and  Science  differ  too  in  their  methods.  Science 
knows  no  method  but  observation  and  experience,  and  the  use 
of  logical  induction  in  interpreting  the  facts  thus  furnished. 
Religion  soars  higher,  and  listens  for  the  voice  of  God  himself 
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speaking  in  tlie  ear  of  his  needy  children,  and  manifesting  to 
them  his  will,  and  their  duty  and  destiny,  in  modes  not  compre- 
hended in  any  of  the  laws  which  sci^ice  has  discovered. 
These  higher  modes  of  manifesting  divinity,  of  which  religion 
informs  us,  may  still  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  thp  generd 
laws  of  the  universe :  bat  if  so,  those  laws  are  too  high  up  for 
us  to  reach  and  verify  them.     They  are  laws  of  which  our  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  whole  system  never  pennits  us  to  see 
more  than  a  single  application,  and  therefore  that  application 
seems  to  us  an  event  without  law ;  and  such  an  event  is  always 
distasteful  to  the  mind  of  exclusively  scientific  habit     Such  a 
mind  approaches  religion  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  it 

In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Principal  Shairp  con- 
cedes, or  seems  to  concede,  to  unbelief  more  than  truth  either 
requires  or  permits.  He  says :  "  it  is  well  we  should  be  convin- 
ced on  rational  grounds  that  science,  simply  as  science,  can 
never  reach  God."  He  quotes  with  approbation  from  Dr.  Mc- 
Leod  Campbell,  "  No  telescope  will  enable  us  to  see  God.  No 
finest  microscope  will  make  Him  visible  in  the  act  of  working." 
Certainly  not  But  neither  will  any  telescope  make  us  see  grav- 
itation. All  which  the  telescope  can  disclose  to  us  is  the  exist* 
ence  of  phenomena,  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  So  no  telescope  can 
indeed  make  us  see  God ;  but  the  universe  around  us  is  full  of 
phenomena,  open  to  universal  experience  and  observation,  of 
which  the  existence  of  a  designing  Creator  and  righteous  moral 
Governor  of  all  things  is  the  one  only  adequate  explanation. 
Science  as  truly  'gives  us  God  as  it  gives  us  gravitation.  The 
apoetle  Paul  was  not  mistaken  when  he  wrote :  ^'  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead." 

If  it  is  said  man  is  finite  and  God  is  infinite,  and  the  finite 
ean  never  understand  the  infinite,  we  answer,  the  prattling  babe 
is  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  his  father.  The  thoughts, 
the  designs,  the  activities,  the  works  of  that  fitther  are  as  truly 
incomprehensible  to  his  child  as  the  mind  of  God  is  to  our  lim- 
ited vision.     But  does  not  that  child  know  his  fath^  ?  his  exist- 
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ence?  his  presence?  his  power?  his  love?  Not  certainly  the 
full  extent  and  range  of  any  of  his  attributes,  but  their  reality 
he  does  know,  admire,  and  love.  And  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  does  short-sighted  man  know  G-od,  and  this  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  is  neediul  that  one  should  know  him,  in  order 
to  lead  a  devout,  religious  Ufa  Certainly  science  does  not 
reveal  God  to  our  senses.  But  neither  are  space  or  time  or 
power  or  cause  revealed  to  our  senses.  They  are  intuitions 
which  transcend  sense,  and  to  our  intuitions  equally  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  reveal  a  creating  God. 

If  it  be  said  that  in  order  to  know  God  our  moral  nature 
must  be  sound  and  in  healthfol  activity,  we  answer,  certainly : 
the  glory  of  God, — ^his  Godhead  is  not  his  mere  creative  power, 
but  his  moral  attributes, — his  righteousness, — his  wisdom, — ^his 
love ;  and  this  true  Godhead  no  being  will  ever  know  that  is 
not  in  moral  sympathy  with  it  A  being  without  virtue  can  no 
more  know  virtue  or  a  virtuous  being  than  one  blind  from 
birth  can  know  colors  and  admire  beauty.  The  want  of  such 
moral  vision  is  the  one  blinding  cause  which  produces  all  the 
atheism  there  is  among  men.  In  this  high  and  only  religious 
sense,  the  man  of  science,  if  proud  and  selfish  in  spirit,  never 
can  by  his  science  know  God,  any  more  than  a  man  of  the  great- 
est genius  could  ever  by  science  understand  the  laws  of  light 
without  eyesight  But  no  one  would  think  of  saying  that  the 
science  of  optics  cannot  teacjh  the  true  doctrine  of  color,  because 
one  must  have  vision  in  ordei*  to  understand  it  If  the  mind  is 
healthy  and  sound  and  active  in  its  highest  powers  and  func- 
tions, nature — science — does  give  us  God ;  and  science  gives  no 
truth  to  any  one,  in  whom  those  mental  powers,  by  which  that 
truth  is  to  be  discerned,  are  not  in  a  state  of  healthful  activity. 
To  this  law  the  relation  of  science  to  God  and  religion  forms  no 
ezceptioa 

This  is  the  all-sufficient  explanation  of  the  striking  fact  that 
both  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  himself  began  their  ministry 
by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  repentance.  Men  think 
that  whenever  they  will  they  can  turn  their  thoughts  to  reli- 
gion, and  solve  its  problems  and  settle  its  claims  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  intellect,  as  in  astronomy,  or  chemistry.  There  is 
a  previous  question  of  infinite  moment  and  importance,  which 
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each  one  of  us  must  answer  for  himself  Is  the  soul  in  health? 
Is  the  moral  nature  sound  ?  And  a  true  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion will  bring  us  all  back  to  the  point  from  which  Christ  and 
his  great  Forerunner  begun  their  labors.  Repentance  must  be 
our  first  work.  We  must  begin  with  moral  healing,  just  as  the 
man  blind  from  birth,  if  he  would  understand  optics,  must 
h^n  with  a  surgery  which  should  unseal  his  eyes  and  let  in 
the  light  of  heaven.  This  is  not  only  an  unwelcome  truth  to 
men  of  culture,  provided  that,  as  often  happens,  they  are  proud 
and  selfish  in  spite  of  their  culture, — ^but  to  all  the  multitudes 
who  are  living  without  God  in  the  world.  Such  antagonism 
between  culture  and  religion  can  only  be  reconciled  by  repent- 
ance and  a  life  of  true  virtue.  He  who  attempts  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  religion  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
sanitary  condition  of  his  own  soul,  is  certainly  destined  to  a 
miserable  failure. 

The  disposition  so  to  extend  the  domain  of  impeisonal  laws 
as  to  exclude  from  the  universe  the  active  agency  of  a  personal 
creator  and  ruler,  is  the  very  tap-root  of  that  unbelief  to  which 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  physical  science  tends.  No  man,  who 
in  his  inner  soul  believed  in  such  a  personal  creator  and  ruler, 
would  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  in  such  a  case  as 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  the  world.  He 
would  feel  the  full  force  of  the  aigument  of  Paul  before 
Agrippa :  "  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with 
jon  that  Ood  should  raise  the  dead?"  To  a  believer  in  God 
this  question  carries  along  with  it  its  own  answer.  And  yet 
the  atheistic  n^ations  of  unbelief  rest  on  no  basis  of  argument 
No  science  has  proved  to  the  lowest  d^ree  of  probability  any 
prevalence  of  material  laws  in  the  universe  which  do  not  orig- 
inate in,  and  depend  upon,  a  personal  creator.  Science  in  all 
its  grandest  achievements  has  utterly  failed  to  show  that  the 
action  of  the  soul  of  universal  humanity  in  recognizing  God  in 
nature  is  not  a  true  intuition,  as  worthy  of  implicit  &ith  as  the 
intuition  of  matter,  or  of  existence,  or  of  moral  freedom.  And 
yet  how  many  men  are  found  at  present  scoffing  at  the  credu- 
lity of  those  who,  behind  all  the  skill  and  order  and  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  universe,  see  a  personal  creator,  an  architect 
and  builder  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  scoffing  where  angels 
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adore,  and  yet  setting  up  themselves  as  examples  of  the  high- 
est culture  of  the  human  soul  I  We  have  good  reason  to  pray- 
to  be  delivered  from  such  a  culture.  It  is  the  culture  of  pride 
and  arrogance ;  a  culture  which  neither  makes  men  more  mod- 
est or  more  virtuous. 

There  is  yet  another  tendency  of  an  exclusively  scientific 
culture  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silenca  It  is  its  tendency 
to  beget  mental  habits  unfiiendly  to  the  proper  influence  over  the 
mind  of  that  sort  of  evidence  which  must  necessarily  be  our 
Pfuide  in  most  of  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  or  more  generally  of  what  logicians  distinguish  as 
{sobable  evidence.  Physical  science  can  admit  of  no  other 
evidence  than  that  of  rigid  demonstration  and  the  testimony  of 
the  senses.  And  yet  these  kinds  of  evidence  bear  but  a  humble 
part  in  solving  the  real  difficulties  of  practical  life,  whether  of 
the  individual  or  of  society.  The  practical  questions  we  are 
called  to  determine  are  such,  that  we  can  rarely  have  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  senses,  or  of  demonstration.  Their  decision 
depends,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  on  balancing  opposing 
probabilities.  And  yet  on  their  right  decision  hang  issues  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  ourselves,  our  friends,  and  our  country. 
True  practical  wisdom  consists  in  determining  rightly  and 
safely  in  cases  where  we  cannot  walk  by  sight — for  sight  is 
impossible — nor  by  demonstration,  for  of  that  the  case  does  not 
admit.  On  such  wisdom  our  success  in  our  own  private  affairs^ 
the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  the  political  well-being  of  the 
world,  depends.  Exclusive  devotion  to  physical  science  does 
not  tend  to  cultivate  such  wisdom  ;  but  to  disqualify  the  mind 
for  such  affairs.  We  say  exclusive  devotion,  for  we  admit  that 
the  study  of  physical  science  has  its  place,  and  should  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  formation  of  every  man's  character.  It  is 
one  of  the  fiictors  of  every  good  education.  But  it  should  not 
be  pursued  exclusively — cannot  be  without  making  the  mind 
weak,  one-sided,  and  incapable  of  dealing  successfully  with  all 
the  complicated  difficulties  and  unavoidable  uncertainties  which 
surround  human  life.  No  wise  man  would  think  of  giving  a 
youth  an  exclusive  education  in  material  science,  to  fit  him  for 
the  law,  or  for  a  judicial  career,  or  for  a  law-maker,  or  a  states- 
man. 
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One  of  the  most  emiaent  advocates  of  scientific  culture  has 
objected  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  because,  in  the  pursuit  of 
these,  the  youth  is  constantly  obliged  to  rely  on  authority,  for 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  particular 
gnunm&tical  constructions.  He  might  as  well  object  to  that 
appointment  of  Providence,  or  law  of  nature — whichever  he 
pleases  to  call  it — by  which  we  have  any  chUdbood  at  alL  By 
the  very  fact  that  we  begin  life  in  infieincy  and  spend  so  many 
years  in  feebleness,  ignorance,  and  dependence,  we  cannot  but 
fonn  those  very  habits  of  relying  on  the  authority  as  well  aa 
on  the  strength  of  others,  just  as  we  do  in  the  study  of  the 
classics;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  quarrel,  after  all,  is  not 
with  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  with  an  inevitable  law  <^ 
natura 

In  the  consideration  just  su^ested,  we  have  the  true  explan- 
alioii  of  the  reaction  at  present  manifest  in  many  quarters 
against  classical  study.  In  common  with  the  very  conditions 
of  our  lives  in  childhood  and  youth,  it  does  form  in  us  the  habit 
of  healthful  reliance  on  authority ;  it  does  teach  us  to  rely,  with 
such  fidth  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  require,  on  evidence 
which  is  merely  probable,  and  to  make  our  way  as  safely  as 
possible  amid  all  the  uncertainties  of  this  our  earthly  existence. 
With  such  mental  habits,  the  man  of  exclusively  scientific  cul- 
ture has  no  sympathy — with  such  evidence  he  has  no  patience ; 
he  refuses  to  believe  at  all,  unless  he  can  have  certainty.  Bather 
than  balance  opposing  probabilities  and  believe  doubtingly  and 
yet  act  as  though  he  believed  certainly,  he  prefers  to  stand  on 
what  he  chooses  to  consider  the  proud  eminence  of  sneering 
scepticism.  And  yet  to  take  such  a  position  is  to  unfit  oneself 
for  any  of  the  practical  realities  of  human  life. 

Beligion  is  a  practical  thing :  he  who  imagines  that  it  is  not» 
who  places  it  in  the  regions  of  speculation,  has  committed  a 
£sital  error.  It  is  as  truly  a  practical  thing  as  any  of  the  com- 
mon af&iis  of  the  present  life.  Wisdom  in  respect  to  religion 
depends  on  the  same  conduct  of  the  understanding  as  wisdom 
in  respect  to  the  afEurs  of  our  every  day-lif&  All  depends  on 
fiumeas  and  candor,  on  the  control  of  the  appetites  and  passions, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  man  to  the  governing  power 
of  reason  and  conscience.    There  is  need  of  the  same  &ith  in 
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evidence  which  is  only  probable,  the  same  balancing  of  opposing 
probabilities  as  in  all  other  practical  affairs.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  a  habit  of  mind  which  sets  many  scientific  men 
against  the  study  of  the  classics  as  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  which  ought,  in  logical  consistency,  to  set  them  in 
rebellion  against  that  law  of  nature  which  dooms  us  all  to  pass 
through  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, should  also  disqualify  the  same  men  for  religious  feiith, 
throw  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Christian  religion,  and 
lead  them  to  adopt,  with  a  fervor  proportional  to  their  zeal 
for  their  favorite  sciences,  a  creed  of  anti-religious  negations. 
What  might  have  been  d  priori  expected  has  certainly  in  many 
instances  actually  happened. 

For  such  an  antagonism  between  religion  and  culture  we 
know  but  one  remedy.  Such  scientists  must  go  and  sit  for 
once  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  till  tiiey  can  learn  from 
him  one  of  his  most  characteristic  lessons.  Let  Ihem  not  take  the 
alarm  too  hastily ;  we  do  not  ask  that  they  believe  in  his  super- 
natural powers,  or  his  resurrection  from  the  tomb  where  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  laid  him.  That  is  not  by  any  means  the  first 
lesson  which  we  propose.  We  only  ask  that  they  sit  at  his  feet 
long  enough  to  learn  that  other  lesson,  which  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  his  miraculous  powers,  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  There  is  a  **  kingdom  of  heaven."  For  our  present 
purpose  it  matters  not  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  founded  it  or 
not  It  is  a  fraternity  of  Ohrist-like  souls  of  all  climes,  and  all 
nationalities,  and  all  worlda  No  man  can  gain  admission  to 
it  who  has  not  learned  this  lesson  of  Jesus.  He  may  have  the 
genius  of  a  philosopher,  the  learning  of  a  sage ;  but  he  must 
still  have  the  heart  of  a  child.  He  must  have  learned  ''to 
esteem  others  better  than  himself,"  "  to  look  not  on  his  own 
things,  but  on  the  things  of  others."  He  must  have  so  modest 
an  estimate  of  his  own  powers  in  presence  of  the  problems  of 
the  Universe,  of  his  own  attainments,  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  range  of  possible  knowledge,  as  to  feel  himself  to  be  but  a 
child,  and  to  listen  with  reverence  to  any  words  that  fall  from 
the  lips  of  any  superior  in  wisdom.  If  any  one  has  not  this 
spirit  in  him,  he  hoR  not  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  suited  to 
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this  our  iLumanily.  He  cannot  belong  to  tke  &»temit j  of 
humble  and  modest  and  loving  one&  He  is  proud  and  must 
dwell  in  tiiat  solitary  isolation  whiob  pride  always  produces,  till 
he  k  conyeiied  and  becomes  as  a  little  child.  Thai  shall  he 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  know  its  blessedness.  Till 
then  he  may  despise  i%  but  it  in  return  must  sorrowfully  disown 
him  as  deficient  in  those  qualities  whidi  foim  the  basis  of  all 
virtuous  character.  The  anti^nism  is  not  between  such  a 
man's  intellect  and  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but  between  his 
heart  and  the  only  true  moral  standard  of  the  Universe. 

If  there  are  prevalent  among  us  sudh  conceptions  of  culture, 
and  modes  of  education  whkk  tend  to  such  habits  of  thought 
and  life,  we  cannot  too  earnestly  deprecate  their  influence,  or 
seek  their  amendment  They  are  not  alone  unfriendly  to 
religion :  they  are  no  less  hostile  to  those  loving  subordinations 
which  make  domestic  lu^piness  possible,  and  render  the  State 
capable  of  freedom  without  anarchy.  There  is  nothing  which 
we  as  a  -nation  have  more  reason  to  dread,  than  an  education 
which  awak^as  the  mind  to  activity,  and  opens  to  it  the  fount- 
ains of  that  knowledge  which  pul^eth  up,  without  training  it  to 
modes^,  to  humility,  to  faitih,  to  subordination.  This  is  a 
aetious  suli^ect,  which  cannot  be  too  thoughtfiilly  considered 
by  a  great  peojde  engaged  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  provide 
for  universal  education.  We  are  no  enemies,  we  are  earnest 
friends  of  the  cultivation  of  Ae  physical  sciences.  But  we 
regard  die  exclusive  daims  set  up  for  them  in  some  quarters, 
not  only  as  arrogant,  but  as  eminently  dangerous  to  mental 
soundness,  to  subordination,  to  virtue. 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  the  conclusion,  tiiat  the  causes  of 

the  antagonism  between  culture  and  religion  are  to  be  found  in 

the  inadequacy  of  our  religion  to  eaq>ress  the  sublime  conception 

of  its  founder,  and  in  the  one-sideduess  and  incompleteness  of 

our  cultura    And  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  honest  efforts 

more  completely  to  interpenetrate  the  practical  religion  of  the 

time  with  the  thought,  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  the  Divime 

Master,  and  to  round  out  all  our  systems  of  culture,  till  tihiey 

shall  comprehend  not  merely  the  intellectual  and  esthetic,  but 

the  moral  nature  of  man.    We  cannot  help  thinking  that  just 

in  proportion  as  such  efforts  are  eamestiy  put  forth,  on  both 

sides^  tiie  din  of  the  long  conflict  will  die  away,  and  the  "  lion 

and  the  lamb  will  dwell  together." 

VOL.  XXXL  16 
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We  think  this  subject  worthy  of  the  most  serious  coiisidera- 
tion  of  all  the  leaders  of  our  religious  thought  What  man  of 
sense  did  not  see  the  foUj  and  madness  of  the  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  world  as  an  essential  article  of  the  Christian 
&ith,  the  doctrine  of  infikllibility  ?  And  yet  are  not  Protestants 
often  guilty  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  similar  folly  ?  Are 
not  many  of  our  sects — ought  we  not  rather  to  say  all  ?— con- 
tending for  some  things,  either  in  modes  of  stating  &itli,  or  in 
forms  of  oiganization,  which  are  reaUy  as  indefensible  as  in&l- 
libility?  And  how  much  the  tenacity  with  which  we  hold 
such  things,  and  the  attitude  of  conflict  with  one  another  into 
which  we  are  thus  brought,  expose  religion  itself  to  the  cutting 
and  damaging  sarcasms  of  unbelief  I  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  religious  men  can  rid  themselves  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  long  antagonism  between  religion  and  culture.  They  must 
consent  to  relax  their  hold  of  every  foreign  element  which  has 
attached  itself  to  Christianity  in  its  progress  through  the  ages, 
and  realize  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  conception  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  Christianity  in  the  actual  religion  of  the  pres- 
ent hour.  Much  has  been  accomplished  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  end  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Much,  very  much, 
yet  remains  to  be  dona  Here  is  noble  work  for  all  the  talent 
engaged  in  religious  thought  in  our  age,  far  nobler  than  to 
strengthen  the  walls  by  which  Christian  sects  are  divided  finom 
each  other,  or  to  defend  with  any  argument  however  ingenious 
the  peculiarities  by  which  one's  own  sect  is  distinguished 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  the  wish  that  Principal 
Shairp's  book  may  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  it  may  be 
candidly  and  prayerfully  read  by  young  men  in  pursuit  of 
liberal  culture.  We  could  wish  indeed  that  he  had  been 
more  felicitous,  than  we  think  he  has  been,  in  stating  the  real 
relation  of  science  to  religion.  His  language  in  reference  to 
this  subject  is  certainly  not  well  guarded,  and  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  exposed  him  to  unfriendly  criticism  in  some  highly  re- 
spectable journals  in  this  country.  But  the  aim  of  tiie  work  is 
excellent,  its  spirit  admirable,  and  its  style  is  so  clear,  chaste, 
and  truthful  as  to  be  quite  refreshing  amid  the  sensationalism 
which  so  shockingly  abounds.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  young 
men  are  trained  in  the  Scotch  universities  under  influences  so 
pure,  truthftil,  and  devout 
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Amicle  BL-^OHN  WOOLMAN. 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman.  Witli  an  Introduction  by 
John  G.  Whittieb.  Boston:  James  R  Osgood  &  Co. 
187L    12mo,  pp.  815. 

JoHK  Woolman  died  one  hundred  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  in  York,  England.  Bom  in  this  country,  in  North- 
ampton, Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  reared  among  plain 
people,  with  no  other  education  than  almost  any  lad  might 
liave  in  the  place  and  time,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  minister  after  the  manner  of  that  sect,  he  had  gone 
abroad  on  one  of  the  religious  errands  well  known  among  them, 
and  traveling  from  one  of  their  meetings  to  another  in  fulfill- 
ment of  his  mission  he  lay  down  to  die  of  the  small-pox,  then 
80  prevalent  and  so  much  dreaded,  among  those  who  had  been 
aU  strangers  but  for  the  affinities  of  Christian  &itk  Most  un- 
ambitioas  in  his  aims,  studying  to  be  quiet,  and  disclaiming 
and  shunning  every  thing  like  popularity  or  distinction,  he 
could  have  made  no  impression  by  his  presence  or  his  deaJh 
among  the  notables  of  that  English  ecclesiastical  city.  Yet 
now  we  have  a  beautiful  edition  of  this  man's  Journal,  with 
extracts  from  his  writings  and  an  admiring  introduction  by  a 
most  popular  American  poet,  from  one  of  our  principal  publish- 
ing houses,  while  the  notables  of  that  city  with  all  their  respec- 
tabilities are  forgotten.  There  is  something  suggestive  in  the 
contrast 

We  speak  thus  of  this  volume  not  that  it  is  a  resurrection  of 
what  has  been  buried  for  a  century  in  entire  forgetfulness,  but 
that  it  renews  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man,  brings  him 
into  a  larger  circle  of  readers,  and  extends  a  reputation  which 
hith^to  has  been  mostly  limited  to  his  own  religious  denomi- 
nation. Every  Christian  community  has  its  ''  saints  "  as  really 
as  that  of  Borne,  though  without  the  formality  of  canonization, 
and  every  auch  sacred  roll,  not  overladen  with  ceremonies  nor 
tainted  with  superstition,  should  enrich  the  whole  Church. 
The  Westminster  Eeview,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  Quakerism, 
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remarked  that  it  was  richer  in  biographies  than  any  other  sect 
It  has  been  common  to  commemorate  the  most  esteemed  min- 
isters and  other  members  of  the  Society,   whether  men  or 
women,  by  publishing  their  joninals,  and  by  testimonials  from 
their  brethren*     John  Woolman  has  long  had  a  high  place  on 
their  calendar.     Several  editions  of  his  writings  have  already  had 
considerable  circulation.     The  miscellaneous  reader  will  learn 
from  Mr.  Whittier's  preface  to  the  present  volume,  what  we 
have  known  fit)m  other  sources,  that  the  rare  quality  of  the 
man    has  not  wholly  failed  of   recognition  in  very  diflFerent 
communions.    Dr.  Ohanning,  we  are  told,  pronounced  his  Jour- 
nal "  beyond  comparison  the  sweetest  and  purest  biography  in 
the  language,**  adding,  "  it  was  not  a  light  to  be  hidden  under 
the  bushel  of  a  sect"     "  Edward  Irving  pronounced  it  a  god- 
send."   In  certain  literary  quarters  too,  where  the  author  least 
expected  or  sought  applause,  it  has  won  some  flattering  dis- 
tinction, as  from  Charles  Lamb  in  his  Elia,  who  says,  "Get 
the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart ;"  and  the  English  bar- 
rister, H.  C.  Robinson,  who  belonged  to  Lamb's  circle,  which 
was  far  enough  removed  from  severe  religious  partialities,  calls 
the  book  "a  perfect  gem,"  saying  of  the  author,  "His  is  a 
Sohone  Seek,  a  beautiful  soul"     "One  of  the  leading  British 
Reviews "  even  went  so  fer  as  to  pronounce  him  "  the  man 
who,  in  all  the  centuries  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  lived  near- 
est to  the  Divine  pattern."    We  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  sanc- 
tion this  last  assertion,  nor  yet  to  gainsay  it,  but  we  are  glad 
to  learn  further  from  the  introduction  to  this  edition  that  the 
author  of  **  The  Patience  of  Hope,"  besides  the  beautiful  trib- 
ute which  we  have  not  room  to  quote,  "  has  in  preparation  an 
appreciative  review  "  of  Woolman's  "life  and  character."     We 
cite  these  testimonies  to  get  the  more  attention  for  a  work  we 
have  before  learned  to  prize,  and  also  as  showing  how  the  way 
has  been  prepared  for  the  present  edition.    The  introduction, 
itself  of  fifty  pages,  we  need  not  say  is  a  loving  tribute  firom  Mr. 
Whittier's  hand,  and  enhances  the  interest  of  the  voluma     It 
was  well  that  Woolman  should  find  an  editor  who  is  at  once  a 
true  poet  and  an  earnest  Friend,  and  has  been  moved  to  this 
work  by  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropist,  especially  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  of  which  Woolman  was  one  of  the  earliest 
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aad  mo6t  exemplaiy  leaders.  la  the  former  editions,  after  the 
aatobiograpbj,  about  as  much  more  space  was  occupied  with 
essays  and  teacts  published  bj  Woolman  on  religious  and  phl- 
kiithroi»c  sabjeetS)  particuladj  in  behalf  of  slayes,  and  of  the 
laboring  and  su£fering  poor  in  gen^al^  with  some  of  his  let- 
tem ;  most  of  which  are  omitted  in  this  volume,  as  not  now  so 
needful  or  applicable  as  when  they  were  written,  some  tweuty- 
fiye  doadiy  printed  pages  of  selections  being  retained  in  the 
Appendix  after  the  Testimonies  fix>m  Friends.  It  was  not  in- 
judicious to  curtail  this  part  of  the  book  for  wider  use,  the 
chief  interest  centering  in  the  Journal  itself  and  room  being 
thus  gained  for  the  Introduction,  while  the  more  curious  read^ 
may  still  resort  to  the  older  collection.  Of  the  many  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new,  we  think  Mr.  Whittier  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  believing  that,  differing  as  they  may  in  particular 
judgments,  ^'  they  will  all  agree  in  thanking  him  for  introdu* 
dug  them  to  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman." 

We,  too,  venture  to  expect  thanks  fixxn  some  of  our  readers 
for  first  drawing  their  attention  to  this  autobiography,  which  we 
may  be  more  sure  of  doii^  through  some  notices  here  of  the 
man  and  of  his  life:  Not  that  we  propose  any  formal  analysis 
of  his  character,  for  indeed  a  diaracter  of  so  fine  a  spiritual 
quality  as  his  ever  eludes  such  formal  handling,  even  as  many 
a  choice  text  loses  its  flavor  and  dies  out  under  some  of  the 
artificial  processes  unhappily  known  as  ^^  sermonissing."  But 
we  have  some  things  to  note  of  the  Journal,  and  of  the  author 
who,  being  what  he  was,  yet  lived  in  this  worid  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  '^  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

A  key  note  of  the  whole  is  struck  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
first  chapter :— ^^  I  have  ofken  &lt  a  motion  of  love  to  leave 
some  hints  in  writing  of  my  experience  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  now,  in  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  my  age,  I  b^n  thi» 
work."  And  these  are  the  themes  of  his  book,  as  they  were  of 
his  heart  and  life, — this  '^  goodness  of  God/'  the  needs  of  Hia 
creatures,  his  own  infirmity  and  dependence,  the  "  motions  of 
love ''  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  tremulous  "  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole,"  and  the  ever  recurring  sense  of  the  pure  presence  of  that 
Lord  whom  he  so  often  designates  as  '^  the  Trutk" 
Like  so  many  other  saintly  men,  he  tsaces  back  hia  regions. 
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course  to  childhood.  '^Before  I  was  seven  years  old,''  he 
writes,  "  I  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  divine 
love."  One  day  going  from  school  he  left  his  companions  at 
play,  and  out  of  sight  read  by  himself  the  twenty*seeond  chap- 
ter of  Bevelation,  about  the  "pure  river  of  water  of  life,"  and 
his  "mind  was  drawn  to  seek  after  that  pure  habitation  which 
he  believed  God  had  prepared  for  his  servant&"  The  scene 
might  give  an  artist  an  illustration  for  this  book.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  boy  that  having  stoned  a  robin  who  was  fluttering 
about  her  nest,  he  was  at  fiiiBt  "  pleased  with  the  exploit,  but 
aftier  a  few  minutes  seized  with  horror  at  having  in  a  sportive 
way  killed  an  innocent  creature  while  she  was  careftil  for  her 
young."  Then  he  tells  us  how  "in  shame  and  confusion  "  he 
"remained  silent"  when  his  father  talked  with  him  of  "an 
undutiful  reply  "  to  his  mother's  reproof  for  some  misconduct, 
and  he  "  retired  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  forgive  "  him.  "  I  do 
not  remember,"  he  adds,  "that  I  ever  afterwards  spoke  un- 
handsomely to  either  of  my  parents,  however  foolish  in  some 
other  things." 

At  "the  age  of  sixteen  years"  he  "began  to  love  wanton 
company,"  and  though  "preserved  from  profane  language  and 
scandalous  conduct,"  yet  "  perceived  a  plant "  in  him  "  which 
produced  much  wild  grape&"  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  "  Upon 
the  whole  my  mind  became  more  and  more  alienated  from  the 
truth,  and  I  hastened  toward  destruction."  His  errors,  such  as 
they  were,  and  repentings  and  backslidings,  the  "  youthful  vani- 
ties and  diversions  "  which  were  his  "  greatest  pleasure,"  and  the 
struggles  they  cost  him,  still  leave  us  to  suppose  that  his  youth 
was  in  the  world's  eye  comparatively  pure.  As  Macaulay  has 
noted  in  the  case  of  Bunyan,  in  comparing  him  with  others,  his 
confessions  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  for  the  severity 
of  such  a  man's  judgment  toward  himsel£  Then  there  came 
a  time  of  dangerous  sickness,  and  with  it  "darkness,  horror, 
and  amazement ;"  "in  great  affliction,  both  of  mind  and  body," 
he  "lay  and  bewailed  himself;"  till  "that  word  which  is  as  a 
fire  and  a  hammer  broke  "his  "rebellious  heart,"  his  "cries 
were  put  up  in  contrition,"  and  he  "found  inward  relief." 
Still  again  relapsing  into  "  mirth  and  wantonness,"  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  "  felt  the  judgments  of  God  "  in  his  "  soul,  like 
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a  coDSoming  fire,''  and  thus  he  went  through  conflicts,  and  de- 
feats, and  yictories,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
own  narrative.  Before  being  settled  in  that  trust  and  love  for 
which  he  became  so  distinguished,  he  entered  deeply  into  that 
experience  which,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  marks  the  early 
course  of  eminent  piety  among  the  Friends,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  strength  of  one  word,  ocmtrition.  We  hold 
up  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  any  who  would  cite  him  as  only 
a  philanthropist,  as  if  his  shining  record  might  countenance 
ihem  in  making  little  account  of  what  are  called  *'  convictions  of 
sin." 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  type  of  the  piety  that  emerged 
from  this  strife  than  by  here  transcribing  from  the  Journal : — 

"I  kept  steadily  to  meetings;  spent  first-day  afternoons 
chiefly  in  reading  the  Scriptures^  and  other  good  books,  and 
was  early  convinced  in  my  mind  that  true  religion  consisted  in 
an  inward  life,  wherein  the  heart  doth  love  and  reverence  God 
the  Creator,  and  learns  to  exercise  true  justice  and  gdodness, 
not  only  toward  all  men,  but  also  toward  the  brute  creatures ; 
that  as  the  mind  was  moved  by  an  inward  principle  to  love 
God  as  an  invisible,  incomprehensible  Being,  so,  by  the  same 
principle,  it  was  moved  to  love  him  in  all  his  manifestations  in 
the  visible  world ;  that  as  by  his  breath  the  fiame  of  life  was 
kindled  in  all  animal  sensible  creatures,  to  say  we  love  Qod  as 
unseen,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  cruelty  toward  the 
least  creature  moving  by  his  life,  or  by  life  derived  from  him,  was 
a  contradiction  in  itself  I  found  no  narrowness  respecting  sects 
and  opinions,  but  believed  that  sincere,  upright-hearted  people,  in 
every  society,  who  tnily  loved  Qod,  were  accepted  of  him. — As 
1  lived  under  the  cross,  and  simply  followed  the  opening  of 
truth,  my  mind  from  day  to  day  was  more  enlightened,  my 
foimer  acquaintance  were  left  to  judge  of  me  as  they  would, 
for  I  found  it  safest  for  me  to  live  in  private,  and  keep  these 
things  sealed  up  in  my  own  breast  While  I  silently  ponder 
on  that  change  wrought  in  me,  I  find  no  language  equal  to 
convey  to  another  a  clear  idea  of  it  I  looked  upon  the  works 
of  God  in  this  visible  creation,  and  an  awfulness  covered  me. 
My  heart  was  tender  and  often  contrite,  and  universal  love  to 
my  fellow-creatures  increased  in  me.  This  will  be  understood 
by  such  as  have  trodden  the  same  path"  (p.  58). 
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On  coining  of  age  he  was  employed  by  a  shop-keeper,  and 
soon  entered  into  the  religious  services  of  his  peopla  We  get 
a  hint  of  their  reverent  ways  when  he  says,  ^*  One  day,  being 
under  a  strong  exercise  of  spirit,  I  stood  up  and  said  some 
words  in  a  meeting ;  bat  not  keeping  dose  to  the  divine  open- 
ing, I  said  more  than  was  required  of  me;"  A  stranger  would 
see  nothing  so  uncommon  iu  the  &ult  as  in  his  repentance 
that  followed  it  When  agaia  he  spoke,  ''  feeling  the  spring 
of  divine  love  opened,"  the  result  was  happier.  He  expresses  the 
doctrine  of  the  Friend^  when  he  writes, — ^'  Being  thus  humbled 
and  disciplined  under  the  cross,  my  understanding  became 
more  strengthened  to  distinguish  the  pure  spirit  which  in- 
wardly moves  upon  the  heart,  and  which  taught  me  to  wait  in 
silence  sometimes  many  weeks  together,  until  I  felt  that  rise 
which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a  trumpet  through 
which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  flock." 

About  this  time,  on  being  asked  to  write  a  bill  of  sale  for  the 
transfer  of  a  slave,  he  acknowledges  his  first  scruples  regarding 
the  lawfulness  of  that  traffic  Consenting,  though  with  later 
self-reproach,  he  revised  a  second  like  application,  firmly  yet 
meekly  avowing  his  conviction;  he  ^^  was  not  easy  to  write  it;" 
and  from  that  point  is  dated  his  course  of  strenuous  opposition, 
not  only  to  the  traffic,  but  to  *'  slave  keeping  "  as  a  practice 
that  he  believed  'inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion." 
He  is  understood  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  this  country  in  this 
reform.^  The  *'  institution  "  that  has  since  struggled  so  long 
and  so  hard,  had  then  quiet  possession  wherever  introduced, 
even  among  Friends,  contrary  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  their 
tradition&  For  setting  himself  against  it  single-handed,  of 
course  Woolman  is  widely  honored,  and  it  is  in  this  view  even 
more  than  from  d^iominational  partialities  that  Whittier,  him- 
self ^'  the  poet  of  freedom,"  now  ushers  him  anew  before  tiie 
publia  We  need  not  here  enlarge  on  the  value  of  the  service 
as  then  rendered,  but  in  the  review  we  see  how  well  fitted 
Woolman  was  for  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  work,  especially 
among  his  own  brethren  in  the  soutL     To  bear  the  needed 

*  There  were  earlier  protests  in  this  country,  and  partioularij  we  recall  one,  of 
an  official  natoro,  against  the  ilaTe-trade,  by  Richard  Saltoostall,  of  Ipswich,  in 
1645. 
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testimoiij  wiadj  and  succeBsfulIy,  required  not  only  his  fidelity 
tooonsciencey  bat  such  aboanding  and  abiding  love  as  hia  His 
aati-slaveiy  labois  aie  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fierce  denunci- 
ation and  acrid  inyective  of  some  later  reformers.  These  last 
have  indeed  their  office.  There  ave  times  when  organized  evils 
in  society  must  be  assailed  as  with  a  storm  of  wrath.  Such 
ns  the  mission  of  some  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  this  was 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  earlier  Quakers.  But  John  Woolman 
was  of  another  type.  He  went  about  burdened  with  the  woes 
of  the  oppressed,  rather  than  charged  with  resentment  against 
the  oppressor,  tenderly  pleading  in  their  behalf,  and  tenderly 
appealing  to  the  divine  love  as  well  as  justica  *'  For  the  hurt 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I  hurt*'  It  is  in  this  light 
that  he  is  fitly  i^preciated. 

He  had  now  become  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  only  way  rect^ized  among  them,  that  is,  by  using  the 
Impropriate  gifts  under  divine  direction,  as  he  believed,  and 
being  acknowledged  accordingly  by  his  brethren,  but  not 
receiving  pecuniary  support  from  this  source.  *' Perceiving 
merchandise  to  be  attended  with  much  cumber,"  he  turned  fix>m 
same  promising  offers  of  bunness,  learned  firom  his  employer 
the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and  afterwards  '^wholly  laid  down 
merchandise,"  for^^ing  its  profits,  that  he  might  live  in  a  sim< 
pie  way,  which  was  all  he  desired,  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
'*  outward  care  "  or  *'  entanglement"  In  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative the  reader  will  see  a  contrast  to  those  professed  Christians 
who  '^  extend  "  their  business  upon  every  ojqportunity,  and  then 
make  "  business  "  their  apology  for  neglecti|ig  devotion  and 
beDeficenca  He  soon  entered  upon  one  of  those  religious  or 
missionary  journeys  which  are  a  peculiar  institution  among  his 
people, — ^undertaken  "with  the  unity  of  Friends,"  to  which  they 
attach  much  importance, — designed  to  cheer  and  revive  their 
brethren  in  various  places,  and  to  convince  and  awaken  "them 
that  are  without"  On  these  enterprises  they  have  gone  with 
their  messages  of  invitation  and  warning  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  emperors,  sultans,  and  popes,  as  well  as  to  savages  in 
the  wilderness  and  South  Sea  islands.  Much  of  the  interest 
of  their  many  memoirs  relates  to  these  self<lenying  labors. 
Woolman  and  an  associate  first  visited  several  of  the  Southern 
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provinces,  holding  meetings  on  the  way,  sometimes  lodging  in 
the  woods,  and  afterwards  New  England.  Interspersed  in 
these  accounts  we  find  more  domestic  incidents,  a  filial  tribute 
to  his  father  upon  his  death,  and  quaint  and  sometimes  touch- 
ing expressions  of  piety.  His  father,  on  being  told  by  his 
sister  Elizabeth  of  ^'  the  decease  of  their  sister  Anne,"  said,  "  I 
reckon  sister  Anne  was  free  to  leave  this  world  1"  "  Elizabeth 
said  she  was.  He  then  said,  *I  also  am  free  to  leave  it ;'  and 
being  in  great  weakness  of  body  said,  *  I  hope  I  shall  shortly 
go  to  rest' "  And  this  is  the  quaint  record  of  his  marriage : 
"About  this  time,  believing  it  good  for  me  to  settle,  and 
thinking  seriously  about  a  companion,  my  heart  was  turned  to 
the  Lord  with  desires  that  he  would  give  me  wisdom  to  pro- 
ceed therein  agreeably  to  his  will,  and  he  was  pleased  to  give 
me  a  well-inclined  damsel,  Sarah  Ellis,  to  whom  I  was  married 
the  eighteenth  of  eighth  month,  1749."*  We  could  not  expect 
of  him,  in  this  or  any  other  relation,  a  record  inferior  to  the 
testimony  afterwards  borne  to  him  by  his  brethren,  that  "he 
was  a  loving  husband,  a  tender  £°ither,  and  was  very  humane 
to  every  part  of  the  creation  under  his  care."  Meantime  wher- 
ever he  went  he  did  the  work  of  a  philanthropist,  caring  for 
the  poor  and  for  laborers  as  well  as  for  bondsmen,  and  dissuad- 
ing the  people  from  luxury  and  from  whatever  seemed  contrary 
to  the  simplicity  of  "  the  Truth."  Whittier  beautifully  says  of 
him  in  a  note : — "  From  his  little  farm  on  the  Rancocas  he  looked 
out  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  wonder  and  sorrow  upon  the 
hurry  and  unrest  of  the  world ;  and  especially  was  he  pained 
to  see  luxury  and  extravagance  overgrowing  the  early  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  his  own  religious  society.  He  regarded  the 
merely  rich  man  with  unfeigned  pity.  With  nothing  of  his 
scorn,  he  had  all  of  Thoreau's  commiseration  for  people  who 
went  about  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  broad  acres  and 
great  houses  on  their  backs." 

*  Onlj  a  few  Team  before  ttuB  date  Whitefleld,  who  was  neyer  mamed,  at 
Northampton,  had  greatly  admired  PreBident  Edwards  and  his  wife,  and  in  his 
journal,  calling  her  "a  daughter  of  Abraham,"  refers  to  his  own  prayers  that  Qod 
"would  send  him  a  daughter  of  Abraham  to  be  his  wife/'  adding,  **  Lord,  I  desira 
to  have  no  ohoioe  of  my  own.**  Mr.  Tracy's  comment  is: — *'  He  had  sot  jet 
learned,  if  he  ever  did,  that  Gfod  is  not  pleased  to  make  such  '  sweet  uouplea '  out 
of  persons  who  have  no  choice  of  their  own." — Tht  Oreat  Awakening^  ch.  t. 
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Perhaps  tbe.most  strUdng  example  of  the  missioDarj  enter- 
prises in  which  he  was  so  often  engaged  may  be  found  in  his 
visits  to  the  Indians  on  the  Sosquehanna,  of  which  the  details 
are  given  in  the  eighth  chapter.  The  exposures,  toils,  and  perils 
which  he  voluntarily  encountered  on  this  errand,  his  personal 
lowliness  and  simplicity,  his  most  considerate  care  for  the 
Datives  in  all  their  interests,  his  conscious  nearness  to  the 
unseen  Lord,  and  hourly  trustfulness,  make  a  rare  picture  to  be 
reverently  studied.  Instead  of  showing  specimens,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  those  pages  in  their  integrity. 

Of  course,  as  a  Friend,  Woolman  would  take  no  part  in  war 
or  its  accessories.  A  good  idea  of  the  singlemindedness  and 
scrupulous  delicacy  with  which  he  and  others  of  his  sect  have 
maintained  their  protest  on  this  subject,  may  be  had  from  this 
paragraph : — "  Fourth  of  fourth  month,  1768.  Orders  came  to 
some  officers  in  Mount  Holly  to  prepare  quarters  for  a  short 
time  for  about  one  hundred  soldiers.  The  officer  told  me  that 
he  came  to  desire  me  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
two  soldiers,  and  that  six  shillings  a  week  per  man  would  be 
aUowed  as  pay  for  it  The  case  being  new  and  unexpected,  I 
made  no  answer  suddenly,  but  sat  a  time  silent,  my  mind 
heing  inward.  I  was  fully  convinced  that  the  proceedings  in 
wars  are  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  to  be  hired  to  entertain  men  who  were  then  under  pay  as 
soldiers,  was  a  difficulty  with  ma  I  expected  they  had  legal 
authority  for  what  they  did ;  and  after  a  short  time  I  said 
to  the  officer,  K  the  men  are  sent  here  for  entertainment, 
I  believe  I  shall  not  reAise  to  admit  them  into  my  house ; 
bat  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  that  I  expect  I  can- 
not keep  them  on  hire ;  one  of  the  men  intimated  that  he 
thought  I  might  do  it  consistently  with  my  religious  principles, 
to  which  I  made  no  reply,  believing  silence  at  that  time  best 
for  ma  Though  they  spake  of  two,  there  came  only  one,  who 
tarried  about  two  weeks,  and  behaved  himself  civilly.  When 
the  officer  came  to  pay  me,  I  told  him  I  could  not  take  pay, 
having  admitted  him  into  my  house  in  a  passive  obedience  to 
authority.  I  was  on  horseback  when  he  spake  to  me,  and  as  I 
turned  fix>m  him,  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  me ;  to  which  I 
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said  nothing ;  but,  thinking  on  tiie  expression,  I  grew  uneasy ; 
and  afterwards,  being  near  where  he  lired,  I  went  aad  told  him 
on  what  grounds  I  refused  taking  pay  for  keeping  the  soldier  " 
(p.  181). 

The  type  of  Woolman's  religion  was  of  oouise  largely  that 
of  the  estimable  brotherhood  with  whom  he  was  so  fully  iden- 
tified, and  who  may  well  acknowledge  him  as  a  ^'  representative 
man."  At  the  same  time  it  has  a  most  marked  individuality ; 
and  it  was  probably  this  aspect  of  the  man,  together  with  his 
kindness  and  transparency,  running  into  many  a  turn  of 
thought  and  phrase,  which  particularly  attracted  Charles  Lamb. 
His  freshness  and  originality  are  felt  in  his  writings  as  in  his 
life.  Hence  Robinson  says:  "  An  illiterate  tailor,  he  writes  in  a 
stjle  of  the  most  exquisite  purity  and  graca  His  moral  qual- 
ities are  transferred  to  his  writings."  Apart  from  mere  literary 
attractions,  as  a  representative  Friend  he  may  be  studied  widi 
interest  by  earnest  Christians  of  all  communions.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  dwells  more  on  holiness  thim  pardon,  on 
being  sanctified  tiian  justified;  on  Christ  as  our  Prophet  and 
King  than  as  our  Priest,  and  his  work  now  done  in  us  rather 
than  that  which  was  once  done  for  us ;  on  present  conformi^ 
to  tiie  divine  Pattern,  than  on  prospective  blessedness.  The 
two  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling  thus  indicated  have  been 
always  known  among  tiie  best  Christian  people,  not  as  wholly 
separated,  much  less  as  antagonistic,  but  as  one  or  the  oth^* 
predominating,  and  thus  characterizing  individuals  and  evea 
communities  and  periods,  while  also  in  many  instances  happily 
combined  The  former  has  prevailed  among  the  Friends  from 
the  beginning,  while  for  more  than  a  generation  past,  with 
many  of  their  ^^  birth-right  members,"  the  latter  has  been  so 
far  given  up  as  to  create  schism  and  defection.  The  reaction 
firom  this  error  brings  those  who  are  now  known  as  "  orthodox  " 
nearer  in  sympathy  to  the  larger  bodies  classed  as  Evangelical. 
Long  before  these  divisions,  without  denyii^  the  more  objec- 
tive views,  Woolman  moved  chiefly  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earliest  Friends,  and  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  pure 
and  beautiful  example. 

And  in  him,  as  in  other  noted  Friends,  we  mark  the  oom- 
bination  of  piety  and  philanthropy.     Religion  has  these  two 
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agpeete,  as  being  Ood^ward  and  m«i-wanL  Or,  the  ChristiaiL 
character  has  the  aide  of  godliness  and  the  side  of  hnmaniiy. 
Some  would  confound  and  others  would  separate  ^em.  They 
are  certainly  combined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  notably  in  the 
great  Example,  as  indeed  radically  one.  There  id  always  a 
tendency  to  di^roportion  between  the  two  in  the  ideals  and 
the  practice  of  Christians,  and  sometimes  reaiction  fix>m  one 
tows^  the  other.  The  memoirs  of  Friends  show  these  two 
things  kept  together  in  culture  and  attainment,  perhaps  more 
genially  than  in  any  other  sect  (if  that  word  must  be  used  at 
all),  and  Woolman  is  an  instanca  If  he  had  been  a  recluse,  he 
could  not  hare  been  more  frequent  and  fervent  in  communion 
with  God :  if  he  had  been  all  the  time  among  men,  he  could  not 
hare  cared  more  as«duously  for  their  good.  We  ask  the  atten  - 
tion  of  some  who  ore  forward  to  admire  him  as  a  philanthrofyist 
to  the  fact,  equally  evident  in  these  pages,  that  he  was  not  this 
alone,  nor  this  independently.  His  beneficence  may  not  be 
separated  from  his  saintliness.  He  was  a  branch  that  abode  in 
the  true  Vine,  and  th^efore  brought  forth  all  this  fruit 

Holding  as  we  do  that  every  Chrigtian  body  may  learn  some- 
thing from  every  other,  we  would  stir  the  question  whether 
the  practice  of  Woolman  and  his  associates  hu  not  a  lesson  for 
some  people,  in  our  own  and  kindred  denominations,  in  the 
conduct  of  those  meetings  for  social  worship  which  are  less  for^ 
mal  &an  preaching  servicea  He  records  of  certain  meetings 
at  Newport, — ^^The  spring  of  the  ministry  was  opened ;"  by 
which  he  aptly  phrases  their  well  known  doctrine  that  prayer 
or  speech  in  a  worshiping  assembly  properly  proceeds  from  an 
inward  impulse  believed  to  be  divine.  Widiout  cons^Dting  to 
Barclay's  more  rigorous  propositions,  we  acknowledge  a  truth 
here.  Most  ministers,  we  suppose,  hare  some  experience 
reBponding  to  Woolman's  description.  In  such  assemblages 
much  ought  to  be  left  to  the  spontaneity  of  CSuistian  hearts 
ooDseiously  sunrendeivd  to  the  divine  {Hresence  and  guidance ; 
and  whan  nothing  offers  itself  from  this  source  it  were  better 
to  worahip  together  m  silenqe  than  to  fret  themselves  because 
nothing  is  said,  or  for  the  leader  to  pump  others  or  himself 
'*  where  no  water  i&"  There  is  an  incongruity  which  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  upon  reflection  offensive,  in  praying 
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that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  take  the  direction  of  a  meeting — ^a 
most  becoming  prayer — and  then  watching  and  goading  breth- 
ren (if  not  sisters  aiso)  with  much  ado  at  every  interval,  as  if 
the  thing  most  undesirable  to  the  Lord  were  "  silence  before 
Him."  We  set  John  Woolman *s  ways  over  against  all  such 
exhortations  as,  "  Occupy  all  the  time,  brethren,"  and  "  Let  no 
time  be  lost"  Of  these  last  galvanic  appeals  we  scruple  not  to 
say.  Let  us  have  done  with  them. 

But  that  which  chiefly  marks  Woolman  to  our  eyes,  whether 
among  the  members  of  other  communions  or  of  his  own,  though 
not  easily  defined,  we  may  best  express  by  saying  his  character 
is  largely  made  up  of  renewed  instincts  and  intuitions.     It  is 
not  enough  to  speak  of  his  conscientiousness  and  benevolence, 
which,  as  held 'descriptive  of  the  principles  of  good  men  in 
general,  allow  a  sense  too  cold  and  formal  to  answer  well  to 
the  impression  he  make&     We  have  to  think  of  these  best 
things  as  in  him  extraordinarily  sensitive,  tender,  ready,  deep 
laid,  and  self-moved,  as  if  in  the  core  of  his  being  and  pervading 
all  the  fibres  of  his  common  life.     The  new  nature,  bom  of  the 
divine,  supplanting  the  old,  has  attained  to  unwonted  maturity, 
already  working  with  like  simplicity  and  freedom.     Such  per- 
ceptions as  his  come  through  such  feelings.     His  meditations 
of  themselves  tend  upward  like  incense,  his  prayers  are  *'  out 
of  the  depths "  of  reverence,  and  the  daily  life  is  the  pure 
effluence  of  a  pure  soul.     So  fine  is  his  rectitude,  that  it  often 
detects  moral  deviations  invisible  to  others,  and  even  by  them 
reckoned  imaginary.     His  broad  and  delicate  charity  exceeds 
the  sympathies  of  most  good  men.     The  ways  of  a  man  so 
unworldly  and  independent  must  be  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
no  wonder  if  some  of  his  scruples  and  self-denials  have  raised 
a  smile  as  eccentricities.     His  abstinence  from  certain  products 
of  slave*labor,  in  which  however  he  has  not  stood  alone,  did 
not  spring  from  calculating  the  effects  of  their  use,  so  much  as 
from  a  feelitig  that  would  shun  the  slighest  participation  in  the 
related  wrong,  and  the  reader  will  observe  the  delicacy  of  the 
illustration  (p.  281)  where  he  cites  David's  conduct  in  refusing 
to  drink  the  water  for  which  he  thirsted  when  it  was  procured 
by  his  three  "  mighty  men  "  at  the  hazard  of  their  livea     More 
singular  was  his  refusal  to  wear  dyed  cloth,  yet  one  of  his 
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objections  was  surely  creditable,  that  dyes  were  invented  not 
only  "partly  to  please  the  eye,"  but  "partly  to  hide  dirt,"  while 
he  had  almost  a  passion  for  cleanliness,  recoiling  from  impur- 
ity, whether  moral  or  physical,  as  a  voluptuary  from  pain.  He 
declined  drinking  from  a  silver  cup  when  offered,  as  being  on 
his  gnard  against  luxuries,  and  also  from  his  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  whose  wants  might  be  relieved  by  their  cost  So  on  his 
Tojage  to  England  he  shunned  the  luxurious  arrangements  of 
the  cabin  and  took  a  place  in  the  steeraga  And  in  the  four 
months  of  his  religious  labors  in  that  country  he  chose  to 
travel  on  foot,  from  observing  the  hard  lot  of  the  post-boys 
and  the  ill-treatment  of  the  horses.  Far  from  all  affectation,  he 
rather  shunned  than  courted  attention  to  himsel£  even  pained 
that  he  should  have  to  appear  singular  in  these  courses.  It 
will  be  observed,  too,  that  he  does  not  make  himself  a  rule  for 
others,  never  imposing  on  them  his  plain  or  austere  practice& 
It  was  a  part  of  his  religion  that  in  these  peculiarities  he  only 
yielded  to  an  inward  '*  necessity  laid  upon  him,"  and  never  lost 
charity  when  his  example  or  judgm«ttt  was  not  followed.  "  I 
do  not,"  he  says  on  one  point,  "  censure  my  brethren  in  these 
things."  Most  of  his  scruples  grew  from  his  sympathy  with 
the  wronged  and  the  needy,  with  whom  he  identified  himself 
to  a  wonderful  degree^  "  The  burden  of  the  laboring  poor 
rested  heavily  upon  him."  '*  He  was,  to  use  his  own  words,- 
mixed  with  his  fellow-creatures  in  their  misery,  and  could  not 
consider  himself  a  distinct  and  separate  being."  "  His  singular 
conscientious  scruples,  his  close  self-questionings,"  adds  the 
editor,  "  are  promptest  by  a  tender  concern  for  universal  well- 
being  ;  an  earnest  desire  that  no  act  or  omission  of  his  own 
should  add  to  the  evil  and  misery  under  which  the  creation 
groans."  Even  in  the  peculiarities  here  noted  we  see  a  minute 
efflorescence,  or  an  overgrowth  (if  such  there  may  be)  from  a 
rich,  spiritual  soil  The  chief  and  abundant  product  in  his  life  is 
seen  in  *'  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
of  good  report"  His  tenderness  and  self-abnegation,  the  high 
plane  both  of  his  piely  and  philanthropy,  affiliate  him  with 
some  of  the  choicest  spirits  in  other  communions  and  other 
times,  and  among  them  some  whose  position  in  respect  to 
doctrines  and    rites  seems  farthest  removed  from  his  own« 
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How  readily   their   spiritual  affinitieB    have    brought   ihem 
together  where  now  thej  "live  unto  God." 

The  record  appended  to  the  Journal  in  this  as  in  earlier  editions 
shows  that  his  end  was  in  harmony  with  hjs  coursa  ''His 
last  public  lalxK*,"  says  Whittier  in  a  note,  ''  was  a  testimony  in 
York  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  enslaved.  His  last 
prayer  on  his  death-bed  was  a  commendation  of  his  '  fellow 
creatures  separated  fix>m  the  divine  harmony  '  to  the  Omnipo- 
tent Power  whom  he  had  learned  to  call  his  Fath^."  His 
labors  and  overtasked  sympathies  had  left  him  ill  fitted  to  resist 
the  malady  that  cut  short  his  life  in  its  maturity.  ''  Though  in 
a  foreign  land,"  such  a  man  indeed  was  '^  not  far  from  homa" 
We  m^y  transfer  to  him  what  Cotton  Mather  said  of  the  lady 
Arbella  Johnson,  only  reversing  one  word,  that  he  ''took  Old 
England  on  his  way  to  heaven."  The  testimonies  of  GtoA'&  chil- 
dren going  home  one  after  another,  though  not  necessary,  are 
always  welcome,  and  Woolman's  utterances  were  still  in  his 
own  manner.  "  He  said  he  had  settled  his  outward  af&irs  to 
his  mind,  had  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  &mily  as  never  to 
return,  leaving  them  to  the  divine  protection,  adding,  'Though 
I  feel  them  near  to  me  at  this  time,  yet  I  have  freely  given  them 
tip,  having  a  hope  that  they  will  be  provided  for ;'  and  a  little 
after  said,  '  This  trial  is  made  easier  than  I  could  have  thought, 
my  will  being  wholly  taken  away.*  "  To  a  young  frigid  who 
had  ministered  to  him,  he  said,  "  My  child,  thou  seemest  very 
kind  to  me,  a  poor  creature :  the  Lord  will  reward  thee  for  it" 
"  Awhile  aftier  he  cried  out  with  great  earnestness  of  spirit,  '  O 
my  Father  I  my  Father  I  how  comfortable  art  thou  to  my  soul 
in  this  trying  season  I '  Being  asked  if  he  would  take  a  little 
nourishment,  after  some  pause  he  replied,  '  My  child,  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  say  to  it ;  I  seem  nearly  arrived  where  my  soul  shall 
have  rest  from  all  its  troubles.* "  He  described  his  disorder  as 
at  times  coming  "  like  a  whirlwind'*  over  his  mind,  which,  how- 
ever, "  had  hitherto  been  kept  steady  and  c^itered  in  everlast- 
ing love,**  and  "  if  that  be  mercifully  continued,*'  he  said,  "  I  aak 
and  desire  no  mora*'  When  medicine  had  been  ineffectual, 
and  a  friend  anxiously  asked,  "  What  shall  I  do  now  ?"  be 
answered,  "  Rejoice  evermore,  and  in  every  thing  give  thanks," 
but    soon  added,   "  This  is  sometimes    hard    to  come  at" 
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When  some  hope  of  his  recovery  was  expressed,  he  replied, 
^'Mj  hope  is  in  Christ ;  and  though  I  may  seem  a  little  better, 
a  change  in  the  disorder  may  soon  happen,  and  my  little 
strength  be  dissolved;  and  if  it  so  happen,  I  shall  be 
gathered  to  my  everlasting  rest"  And  to  his  medical 
attendant:  "My  dependence  is  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  I 
trust  will  forgive  my  sins,  which  is  all  I  hope  for ;  and  if  it  be 
bis  will  to  raise  up  this  body  again,  I  am  content ;  and  if  to 
die,  I  am  resigned  ;  but  if  thou  canst  not  be  easy  without  try- 
ing to  assist  nature,  I  submit"  Still  he  commemorated  the  di- 
vine goodness  and  cared  for  others :  "  How  tenderly  have  I 
been  waited  on  in  this  time  of  affliction,  in  which  I  may  say  in 
Job's  words,  *  tedious  days  and  wearisome  nights  are  appointed 
unto  me ;'  and  how  many  are  spending  their  time  and  money 
in  vanity  and  superfluities,  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands want  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  might  be  relieved  by 
them,  and  their  distresses  at  such  a  time  as  this  in  some  degree 
softened  by  the  administering  of  suitable  things."  And  this 
is  the  last  simple  record,  for  the  morning  of  his  death:  "  He 
asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  at  several  times  with  much  diffi- 
culty, wrote  thus:  *  I  believe  my  being  here  is  in  the  wisdom 
of  Christ ;  I  know  not  as  to  life  or  deatL'"  So  it  was  that  on 
the  "  second  day,  6th  of  tenth  month,"  1772,  he  fell  asleep  on 
the  breast  of  Him  whom,  with  the  loving  reverence  of  the 
kindred  spirit,  George  Herbert^  he  might  have  called,  "My 
Master  Jesusi" 
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aktiole  m.— remarks  on  the  style  of  CHD^ESE 

PROSE. 

BY  »KV.    W.   iu   P.   HA:BTIN,  D.D., 
PrettOnt  of  the  Impertal  Oollege,  PUktai,  CSiliut. 

A  PfiOFESSOB  of  Chinese  in  America  is  reported  to  haye 
said  tliat  '4ii  the  Chinese  language  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
florid  style  or  a  beautiful  style.  Style  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  in  writing  the  language  that  skill  is  displayed ; 
and  the  man  that  executes  the  characters  with  dexterity  and 
ingenuity  is  the  one  that  understands  the  language. '' 

Though  somewhat  unexpected  as  coming  from  the  chair  of  a 
Chinese  professor,  this  c^nion  is  not  novel  It  expresses  but 
•too  truly  the  estimate  in  which  the  literature  of  China  has  been 
gwerally  held  by  the  learned  world. 

The  value  of  Chinese  records  is  fully  conceded.  The  great 
aatiquity  of  the  people ;  their  accurate  system  of  chronology ; 
their  habit  of  appealing  to  history,  as  the  only  tribunal  before 
which  they  can  arraign  their  sovereigns;  and  especially  their 
practice  of  noting  as  a  prodigy  every  strange  phenomenon  that 
occurs  in  any  department  of  nature,  all  conspire  to  render  their 
annals  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  curious  and  uaeml  information. 
Add  that  these  annals  are  not  restricted  to  what  is  known  as 
the  history  of  the  empire ;  but  that  one  or  more  such  works 
may  be  found  recording  in  minute  detail  whatever  has  been 
thought  interesting  or  instructive  in  the  history  of  every  depart- 
ment and  district ;  and  we  have  a  mass  of  such  literature  that 
stands  without  a  parallel  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  in  these  that  our  savans  may  find,  extending  back  in 
unbroken  series  for  thousands  of  years,  notices  of  eclipses, 
comets,  star-showers,  aerolites,  droughts,  floods,  earthquakes, 
&C.  &C.,  as  well  as  a  comparatively  faithful  account  of  the  rise 
and  fortunes  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  human 
family. 

But,  while  admitting  that  it  is  worth  while  to  encounter  all 
the. toil  of  a  difficult  language  in  order  to  gain  access  to  such 
a  field  of  research,  who  ever  dreams  that  the  Chinese  language 
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contains  anything  else  to  repay  the  labor  of  acquisition  ?  Who 
erer  imagines  that  in  pursuing  his  &vonte  game,  instead  of 
trarersing  deserts  and  jungles,  he  will  find  himself  walking 
among  forests  filled  with  the  songs  of  strange  birds,  and  per- 
fumed with  the  fragrance  of  unknown  flowers,  while  ever  and 
anon  he  is  ravished  by  the  view  of  some  landscape  of  surpassing 
beauty  ?  As  soon  would  the  student  of  literary  art  expect  to 
find  the  graces  of  diction  among  the  hieratic  inscriptions  of 
Egypt,  or  the  arrow-headed  records  of  Assyria,  as  to  meet  them 
on  pages  that  bristle  with  the  ideographic  symbols  of  China. 
It  is  with  a  \iew  to  correcting  such  prevalent  impressions  that 
this  paper  is  written.  In  attempting  this,  however,  I  do  not 
propose  a  disquisition  on  the  value  of  Chinese  literature  in 
general,  nor  commit  myself  to  the  task  of  elucidating  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  rhetoric  and  grammar;  but  limit  myself  rather  to 
the  single  topic  of  style ;  and  more  particularly  the  style  of  its 
prose  composition.  This  is  a  subject  which,  I  am  aware,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  discuss  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in- 
telligible or  interesting  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Chinese  language.  Style  is  a  volatile  quality,  which  escapes  in 
the  process  of  transfusion ;  and  illustrations  of  style,  however 
carefuUy  rendered,  are  at  best  but  as  dried  plants  and  stuffed 
animals  compared  with  living  nature.  Chinese,  moreover,  being 
from  our  idiom  the  most  remote  of  all  languages,  suffers  most 
in  the  process  of  rendering.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  the  best  ver- 
sions I  may  be  able  to  offer  will  only  have  the  effect  of  confirm- 
ing the  impressions  which  it  is  my  object  to  combat  That  such 
impressions  are  erroneous,  ought  to  be  apparent  from  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  Chinese  litera- 
ture. For,  to  suppose  that  a  great  people  have  been  engaged 
from  a  time  anterior  to  the  rise  of  any  other  living  language 
in  building  up  a  litenature  unequalled  in  amount,  and  to  suppose 
that  that  literature  contains  nothing  to  gratify  the  taste  or  feed 
the  imagination,  is  it  not  to  suppose  its  authors  destitute  of  the 
attributes  of  our  common  humanity  7  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  bees  of  China  are  so  different  from  those  of  other  countriea, 
that  they  construct  their  curious  cells  from  a  mere  love  of  labor, 
without  ever  depositing  there  the  sweets  on  which  tjiey  are  wont 
tofe^? 
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It  is  not  always  true  that  external  decoration  implies  internal 
finish  or  furniture ;  still  we  may  assert  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  the  taste  which  the  Chinese  display  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  hand-writing  and  letter-press  should  not  find  its 
counterpart  in  the  refinement  of  styla 

They  literally  worship  their  letters.  When  letters  were 
invented,  they  say,  heaven  rejoiced  and  hell  trembled.  Not 
for  any  consideration  will  they  tread  on  6  piece  of  lettered 
paper ;  and  to  foster  this  reverence,  literary  associations  employ 
agents  to  go  about  the  streets,  collect  waste  paper,  and  bum  it 
on  a  kind  of  altar,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  sacrifice.  They 
execute  their  characters  with  the  painter's  brush,  and  rank 
writing  as  the  very  highest  of  the  fine  arts.  They  decorate 
their  dwellings  and  the  temples  of  their  gods  with  ornamental 
inscriptions;  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  varying  both 
chirography  and  orthography  in  a  hundred  fantastic  ways.  We 
may  well  excuse  them  for  this  almost  idolatrous  admiration  for 
the  greatest  gift  of  their  ancestors,  for  there  is  no  other  lan- 
guage on  earth  whose  written  characters  approach  the  Chinese 
in  their  adaptation  to  pictorial  efibct 

Yet  all  this  exaggerated  attention  to  the  mechanical  art  is 
but  an  index  of  the  ardor  with  which  Chinese  scholars  devote 
themselves  to  the  graces  of  composition. 

Their  style  is  as  varied  as  their  chirography,  and  as  much 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  other  nationa  If  they  spend  years 
in  learning  to  write,  where  others  give  a  few  weeks  or  months 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  accomplishment,  it  is  equally  true 
that,  while  in  other  countries,  the  student  acquires  a  style  of 
composition  almost  by  accident,  those  of  China  make  it  the 
earnest  study  of  half  a  life-time. 

While,  in  the  lower  examinations,  elegance  of  mechanical 
execution  joined  to  a  fair  proportion  of  other  merits  is  sure  to 
achieve  success,  in  competition  for  the  Ijtigher  degrees,  the 
essays  are  copied  by  official  clerks  before  they  meet  the  eye  of 
the  examiner;  style  is  everything  and  hand-writing  nothing. 
Even  the  matter  of  the  essay  is  of  little  consequence  in  compar- 
ison with  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  This  is  perceived 
and  lamented  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves.    They  often  contrast  the  hollow  glitter  of  the  style  of 
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the  present  day  with  the  solid  simplicity  of  the  ancients ;  and 
denounce  the  art  of  prodacing  the  standard  wen-chang  or 
polished  essay,  as  no  less  mechanical  than  that  of  ornamental 
penmanship.  The  writer  has  heard  Ch'ang-hau,  who  himself 
wields  an  elegant  pen,  speak  of  the  stress  which  the  literary 
tribunals  lay  on  the  superficial  amenities  of  style,  as  a  "  clever 
contrivance  adopted  by  a  former  dynasty  to  prevent  the  literati 
from  thinking  too  much." 

Still,  however  sensible  to  its  defects,  Chinese  scholars,  with- 
out exception,  glory  in  the  extent  and  high  refinement  of  their 
national  literature.  "  We  yield  to  you  the  palm  of  science," 
one  of  them  once  said  to  me,  after  a  discussion  on  their  fetlse 
notions  of  nature  and  its  forces;  but  he  added — "You,  of 
course,  will  not  deny  to  us  the  meed  of  lettera" 

The  Chinese  language  is  not  so  ill  adapted  to  purposes  of 
rhetorical  embellishment  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  primitive 
structure.  Totally  destitute  of  inflection — ^its  substantives  with- 
out declension,  its  adjectives  without  comparison,  and  its  verbs 
without  conjugation,  it  seems  at  first  view  ''  sans  everything  " 
that  ought  to  belong  to  a  cultivated  tongue.  Bound,  moreover, 
to  a  strict  order  of  collocation,  which  its  other  deficiencies  make 
a  necessity,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  clumsy  instrument  for 
thought  and  expression.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  it  is  so  in  compar- 
ison with  the  leading  languages  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  a  marvel 
how  fine  a  polish  Chinese  scholars  have  made  it  receive,  and 
what  dexterity  they  acquire  in  the  use  of  it  It  possesses,  too, 
some  compensating  qualitiea  Its  monosyllabic  form  gives  it 
the  advantage  of  concentrated  energy;  and  if  the.  value  of  its 
words  must  be  fixed  by  their  position,  like  numerals  in  a 
column  of  figures,  or  mandarins  on  an  occasion  of  state  cere- 
mony, it  makes  amends  for  this  inconvenience  by  admitting 
each  character  to  do  duty  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  speech. 
In  English,  we  find  it  to  be  an  element  of  strength  to  be  able 
to  convert  many  of  our  nouns  into  verbs.  In  Chinese,  the  in- 
terchange is  all  but  universal ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
much  this  circumstance  must  contribute  to  the  variety  and 
vigor  of  expression,  as  well  as  to  economy  of  resources. 

The  advice  which  Han-yu  gives  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood,  is  jin  Mi  jin^  hi  chH  01,  hwo  Mi  shu; 
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literally  man  their  men,  howfe  their  temples,  fire  their  hocks;  an 
expreasion  of  which  all  but  the  last  clause  is  as  unintelligible 
as  the  original  Chinese.  To  the  Chinese  reader  it  means, 
"  burn  their  books,  make  laity  of  their  priests,  and  dwelling- 
houses  of  their  sacred  places ;"  and  in  its  native  fonn  it  is  as 
elegant  as  it  is  terse  and, forcible. 

Before  all  things,  a  Chinese  loves  conciseness.  This  taste  he 
has  inherited  from  his  forefethers  of  forty  centuries  ago,  who, 
having  but  a  scanty  stock  of  rude  emblems,  were  compelled  to 
practice  economy.  The  complexity  of  the  characters  and  the 
labor  of  writing  confirmed  the  taste ;  so  that  though  the  pressure 
of  poverty  is  now  removed,  the  scholar  of  the  present  day,  in 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  ink,  continues  to  be  as  parsimoni- 
ous as  his  ancestors.  While  we  construct  our  sentences  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  mistake,  he  is  satisfied  with 
giving  the  reader  a  hint  of  his  meaning.  Our  style  is  a  ferry 
boat  that  carries  the  reader  over  without  danger  or  effort  on  his 
part ;  theirs  is  only  a  succession  of  stepping-stones  which  test 
the  agility  of  the  passenger  in  leaping  from  one  to  another. 

The  Chinese  writer  is  not  ignorant  of  the  Horatian  canon, 
that  in  "  striving  after  brevity  he  becomes  obscure ;"  but  with 
him  obscurity  is  a  less  fault  than  redundancy.  Accordingly,  in 
Chinese,  those  latent  ideas  to  which  a  French  writer  has  lately 
drawn  attention  play  an  important  part.  In  return  for  a  few 
hints,  the  reader  himself  supplies  all  the  links  that  are  necessary 
for  the  continuity  of  thought  This  intense  brevity  is  better 
adapted  to  a  language  which  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  than  it 
would  be  to  one  which  is  expected  to  be  equally  intelligible  to 
the  ear.  Light  is  quicker  than  sound.  Segnius  irritant  animos 
demissa  per  aurem. 

Next  to  conciseness,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  it,  the 
Chinese  writer  is  bound  to  keep  in  view  the  law  of  symmetry. 
He  loves  a  kind  of  parallelism ;  but  it  is  not  that  of  the  Hebrew 
poets,  whose  tautology  he  abhors.  It  may  consist  of  a  simile ; 
but  more  frequently  it  merely  amounts  to  the  expression  of 
correlated  ideas  in  nicely  corresponding  phrasea  Every  sen- 
tence is  balanced  with  the  utmost  precision ;  every  word  having 
its  proper  counterpoise,  and  the  whole  composition  moving  on 
with  the  measured  tread  of  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
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Br.  Johnflon's  fiunous  parallel  between  Pope  and  DiTden, 
and  the  studied  antitheBes  of  Lord  Macaolay,  aie  quite  in  ac^ 
coidaiice  with  the  taste  of  the  Ohinese;  When  they  meet  with 
such  a  passage  in  a  foreign  book,  thej  nsnallj  exclaim,  ''  This 
writer  knows  sonikethiBg  of  the  art  of  composition."  And 
wbete^  in  addition  to  a  superjBuity  of  words,  they  find,  as  they 
often  do,  a  n^lect  of  th^  cardinal  principlcy  they  do  not  fail  to 
express  their  disgnst 

A  difficulty  in  rendering  the  Christian  Scriptures  ia^  that  the 
translator  is  not  at  liberty  to  measure  off  his  periods  aocarding 
to  the  canons  of  Chinese  taste ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  gives 
inneoessary  offence  by  retaining  all  the  circumstances  of  gender, 
number,  and  tense,  where  the  sense  does  not  require  them,  and 
where  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  language  and  the  rules  of 
Chinese  rhetoric  alike  reject  them.  In  this  respect,  the  earlier 
translations  were  particularly  &ulty ;  and  of  the  more  recent 
vmions,  one  at  least  (that  of  the  Delegates)  is  distinguished 
for  classical  tasta 

Li  such  a  task,  the  distinction  between  the  dclm/^adier  and 
the  vbereetur  which  Schleiermacher  has  so  clearly  drawn,  should 
always  be  kept  in  view.  For,  difficult  as  is  the  task  of  translat- 
ing out  of  a  foreign  language,  that  of  translation  into  it  is  still 
more  so;  and  still  more  essential  is  it  that  the  translator  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit  He  must  himself  be  in  a 
manner  naturalized,  in  order  that  his  literary  ofbpring  may 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  bane  of  Chinese  style  is  a  servile  imitation  of  antiquity. 
This  not  only  confines  the  writer  within  a  narrow  circle  of 
threadbare  thoughts;  it  has  the  effect  of  disfiguring  modem 
literature  by  spurious  ornaments  borrowed  from  the  ancient& 
The  authors  of  the  Thirteen  Classics  are  canonized.  Infallible 
in  letters  as  in  doctrine,  every  expression  which  they  have 
employed  becomes  a  model ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  portion 
of  the  current  vocabulary.  But,  like  the  waters  of  the  King 
and  (Ta,  the  diverse  elements  refuse  to  mingle,  giving  to  the 
most  admired  composition  a  heterogeneous  aspect,  which  mars 
its  beauty  in  our  eyes  as  much  as  it  enhances  it  in  those  of  the 
Chinesa  A  premium  is  thus  placed  on  pedantry,  and  fetters 
are  imposed  on  the  feet  of  genius.     The  peculiar  dialect  which 
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we  sometimes  hear  fix)m  the  palpit,  made  up  of  fragments  of  the 
sacred  text  skilfully  incorporated  with  the  language  of  erery 
day  life,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  singular  compound. 

In  spite  of  this  imitation  of  antiquity,  they  are,  age  after  age, 
insensibly  drifting  away  fix>m  their  standard.  A  law  of  move- 
ment seems  to  be  impressed  on  all  things,  which  even  the 
Chinese  are  unable  to  resist  "Rf  consequence,  each  century  in 
their  long  history,  or  more  properly  each  dynasty,  has  formed 
a  style  of  its  own.  The  authors  of  the  Chatty  Han,  Tang^  and 
Swng  periods  are  broadly  discriminated. 

China  abounds  in  literary  adventurers  of  the  stamp  of  Con- 
stantine  Simonides,  and  the  prevalent  antiquity-worship  affords 
them  encouragement ;  but  happily  she  has  her  critics  too,  as 
acute  as  Aristarchus  of  old. 

The  great  schools  of  religious  philosophy  are  also  strongly 
differentiated  in  their  style  of  expression.  The  Confucian, 
dealing  with  the  things  of  common  life,  aims  at  perspicuity. 
The  Tauist,  occupied  with  magic  and  mystery,  veils  his 
thoughts  in  symbols  and  .far-fetched  metaphors.  The  Buddhist, 
to  the  obscurity  inseparable  fix)m  the  imported  metaphysics  of 
India,  adds  an  opaque  medium  by  the  constant  use  of  Sanskrit 
phrases  which  are  ill  understood.  Subdivisions  of  these  great 
schools  have  likewise  their  peculiarities  of  styla  Of  these, 
however,  I  shall  not  speak,  but  hasten  to  indicate  certain  spe- 
cies of  composition,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  style 
of  its  own. 

In  no  country  are  private  correspondence,  official  despatches, 
and  didactic  and  narrative  writings  distinguished  by  more 
marked  peculiarities. 

In  China,  the  style  of  epistolary  intercourse,  instead  of  ap- 
proaching, as  with  us,  to  that  of  familiar  conversation,  is  singu- 
larly stiff  and  affected.  Whatever  the  subject,  it  is  ushered  in 
by  a  formal  parade  of  set  phrases,  and  finished  off  by  a  con- 
clusion equally  stereotyped  and  unmeaning.  Form  dominates 
everything  in  China.  It  is  seldom  that  a  letter  flows  freely 
from  the  heart  and  pen  even  of  an  able  writer ;  and  as  for  the 
less  educated,  though  quite  capable  of  expressing  their  own 
thoughts  in  their  own  way,  they  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
throwing  off  the  constraint  of  prescribed  forms.    It  is  amusing 
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to  see  how  carefully  one  who  hears  of  the  death  of  a  relative 
culls  from  the  letter  book  a  form  exactly  suited  to  the  degree 
of  his  affliction.  If  the  Chinese  wrote  love-letters  (which  they 
never  do),  they  would  all  employ  the  same  honeyed  phrases ; 
or,  like  Falstaff,  in  the  ''Merry  Wives/'  address  the  same  epistle 
to  all  the  different  objects  of  their  admiration. 

By  way  of  sample,  here  is  a  "  note  of  congratulation  on  the 
birthday  of  a  friend."  ''  The  Book  of  History  lauds  the  five 
kinds  of  happiness,  and  the  Book  of  Odes  makes  use  of  the 
nine  similea  Both  extol  the  honors  of  old  >ige.  Bejoicing  at 
the  anniversary  of  your  advent,  I  utter  the  prayer  of  Hwa-fung ; 
and,  by  way  of  recording  my  tally  in  the  seaside  cottage,  I  lay 
my  tribute  at  your  feet,  by  retaining  the  whole  of  which  you 
will  shed  lustre  on  him  who  offers  it" 

In  this  short  note  we  have  five  classic  allusions,  two  of  which 
require  a  word  of  explanation.  The  prayer  of  Hwa-fung  was 
for  the  emperor  Yau,  that  he  might,  be  blessed  with  a  happy 
old  age  and  numerous  posterity.  The  ''  tally  in  the  seaside  cot- 
tage "  refers  to  a  legend  in  which  one  of  the  genii,  when  asked 
his  age,  replied  that  he  "  could  not  reckon  it  by  years ;  but  as 
often  as  the  azure  sea  became  a  field  for  the  planting  of  mul- 
berry groves,  he  was  accustomed  to  note  the  event  by  deposit- 
ing a  tally.  Those  tallies  now  filled  ten  chambers  of  his 
dwelling." 
The  reply  to  the  foregoing  ran  as  follows : 
"My  trifling  life  has  passed  away  in  vanity,  unmarked  by  a 
single  trait  of  excellence.  On  my  birthday  especially  this  fills 
me  with  shame.  How  dare  I  then  accept  your  congratulatory 
gifts?  I  beg  to  decline  them,  and  prostrate  pray  for  indul- 
gence." 

The  official  correspondence  and  State  papers  of  the  Chinese 
are  for  the  most  part  dignified,  clear,  and  free  from  those 
pedantic  allusions  with  which  they  love  to  adorn  their  other 
writings.  Whoever  has  read,  even  in  the  form  of  a  translation, 
the  memorials  on  the  opium  trade  laid  before  the  emperor  Tau- 
kwang,  or  the  papers  of  Commissioner  Lin  on  the  same  subject, 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  their  manifest  ability. 
Some  of  them  are  eloquent  in  style  and  masterly  in  argument 
Imperial  edicts  are  generally  well  written ;  but  those  of  the 
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emperor  Ynng-ching  are  of  such  conspicuous  merit  that  they 
are  collected  in  a  series  of  volumes,  and  studied  as  models  of 
composition. 

The  didactic  style,  whether  that  of  commentaries  on  the 
classic  texts,  or  of  treatises  on  science,  morals,  and  practical 
arts,  is  always  formed  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  Con- 
fucius, Tsze  tech  erh  ye,  ^enough  if  you  are  clear."  Such  writ- 
ings are  as  lucid  as  the  nature  of  ^  subject^  the  genius  of  the 
language,  and  the  brain  of  the  author  will  admit  The  com- 
mentaries on  the  classics  are  admirable  specimens  of  textual 
exposition. 

The  narrative  style  ranges  from  the  gravity  of  history  to  the 
description  of  scenery  and  the  humorous  anecdote. 

Its  ideal  is  the  combination  of  the  graphic  with  simplicity. 
Of  the  historical  writings  of  the  Chinese,  so  fiw  as  their  style  is 
concerned,  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  they  are  simple 
and  perspicuous.  Interesting  they  are  not ;  for  their  bondage 
to  the  annal  and  journal  form  has  prevented  their  giving  us 
comprehensive  tableaux;  wljile  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory has  never  dawned  on  their  minds.  In  descriptions  of 
scenery  the  Chinese  excel  They  have  an  eye  for  the  pictur- 
esque in  nature ;  and  nature  throws  her  varied  charms  over  the 
pages  of  their  literature  with  a  profusion  unknown  among  the 
pagan  nations  of  the  West  Chinese  writers  are  particularly 
fond  of  relating  incidents  that  are  susceptible  of  a  practical 
application.  Of  this  allow  me  to  furnish  one  or  two  illus- 
trations. 

"  Confucius  was  passing  the  foot  of  the  T*ai-shan,  when  he 
heard  a  woman  weeping  beside  a  new-made  grave.  There  was 
something  so  sad  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  the  sage  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand  and  listened.  Then  sending  Tsz'-lu  (one 
of  his  disciples),  he  said  to  her,  '  Madam,  you  weep  as  though 
you  were  loaded  with  many  sorrows.'  She  replied,  'What  you 
say  is  true.  First,  my  husband's  brother  was  devoured  by  a 
tiger,  then  my  husband  was  killed,  and  now  my  son  has  been 
eaten.'  *  But  why  do  you  not  leave  this  fatal  spot  ?'  '  Because,' 
said  the  woman,  *here  among  the  mountains  there  are  no 
oppressive  magistrates.'  *Mark  that,  my  children,'  said  the 
sage  addressing  his  disciples ; '  oppressive  magistrates  are  dreaded 
more  than  tigers.' " 
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This  is  from  Tan-kung  of  the  Chan  dynasty.  Liu-tsung- 
jueD,  of  the  Tang  period,  has  a  similar  narrative  in  which  a 
poisonous  reptile  takes  the  place  of  the  tiger.  A  poor  man  was 
employed  to  capture  the  spotted  snake  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  had  his  taxes  remitted  on  condition  of  supplying  the  im- 
perial college  of  physicians  with  two  every  year.  The  author 
expressing  his  sympjathy  for  his  perilous  occupation,  the  man 
replied,  "  My  grandfather  died  in  this  way,  my  father  also,  and 
I,  during  the  twelve  years  in  which  I  have  been  so  engaged, 
have  more  than  once  been  near  dying  by  the  bite  of  serpenta" 
As  he  uttered  this  with  a  very  sorrowful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, "Do  you  wish,''  said  I,  "that  I  should  speak  to  the 
magistrates  and  have  you  released  from  this  hard  service?" 
His  look  became  more  sorrowfiil,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  he 
exclaimed,  "  If  you  pity  me,  allow  me,  I  pray  you,  to  pursue 
my  present  occupation ;  for  be  assured  that  my  lot,  hard  as  it 
is,  is  by  no  means  so  pitiable  as  that  of  those  who  suffer  the 
exactions  of  tax-gatherers." 

I  add  a  specimen,  in  the  same  vein,  from  Liu-ki,  a  writer  of 
the  Ming  period,  who  flourished  no  more  than  five  hundred 
years  ago.  "I  saw,"  he  says,  "  oranges  exposed  on  a  fruit-stand 
in  mid-summer,  and  sold  at  a  fabulous  price.  They  looked 
fresh  and  tempting,  and  I  bought  one.  On  breaking  it  open, 
a  puff  of  something  like  smoke  filled  my  mouth  and  nose. 
Turning  to  the  seller,  I  demanded,  "  Why  do  you  sell  such 
fruit?  It  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  offer  to  the  gods,  or  to  set 
before  strangers.  What  a  shame  I  What  a  disgraceful  cheat  I" 
"  Well  were  it,"  replied  the  fruit-seller,  "  if  my  oranges  were  the 
only  shama"  And  he  went  on  to  show  how  we  have  sham 
soldiers  in  the  field,  sham  statesmen  in  the  cabinet,  and  shams 
every whera  "I  went  away  silently  musing  whether  this  fruit- 
seller  might  not  be  after  all  a  philosopher,  who  had  taken  to 
selling  rotten  oranges  in  order  to  have  a  text  from  which  to 
preach  on  the  subject  of  shams." 

The  last  two  pieces,  though  separated  from  it  by  a  space  of 
fix)m  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  years,  are  evidently  modelled 
after  the  first  I  have  quoted  them  to  show  that  Chinese  wri- 
ters Kte  not  always  servile  in  their  imitations,  or  timid  in 
denouncing  the  corruptions  of  their  government 
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Another  kind  of  style  is  that  of  the  Wen-chang^  or  polished 
essay — ^a  brief  treatise  on  any  subject,  constructed  according  to 
fixed  rules,  and  limited  to  six  or  eight  hundred  words.  In  our 
own  literature  it  answers  to  the  short  papers,  such  as  those  of 
the  Spectator  and  JSamblerj  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  in 
the  last  century — invariably  ushered  in  by  a  classic  motto,  and 
expected  to  be  a  model  of  fine  writing. 

The  production  of  these  is  the  leading  test  of  literary  ability 
The  school-boy  writes  wen-chang  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  con- 
strue the  native  classics,  and  the  gray-haired  competitor  for  the 
doctorate  in  the  examinations  at  the  capital  is  still  found  wri- 
ting wen-chang.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  kind  of  literature 
produced  in  equal  quantity — excepting,  perhaps,  sermons.  Nor 
is  their  prodigious  quantity  their  only  point  of  resemblance  to 
the  productions  of  the  western  pulpit  They  always  have  a 
text  &om  the  sacred  books,  which  they  analyze  in  a  most 
artificial  manner,  and  uniformly  reduce  to  eight  heada  They 
aim  at  nothing  beyond  exposition,  on  the  principle  that  the 
modems  can  do  nothing  more  than  unfold  the  germs  of  ancient 
wisdom;  originality  is  renounced,  and,  as  already  intimated, 
their  chief  adornment  consists  in  the  artful  interweaving  of 
sacred  and  modem  phraseology.  Like  the  inlaid  wares  of  the 
Chinese,  or  the  mosaic  pictures  of  the  West,  the  more  numerous 
and  minute  their  component  parts,  the  more  are  these  composi- 
tions admired  Of  no  practical  utility  except  as  a  mental 
gymnastic,  the  style  of  these  essays  exerts  an  influence  through 
the  whole  range  of  literature.  Indeed,  the  term  which  is  com- 
monly employed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  belles  lettres  is  no 
other  than  wen-chang. 

Here  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  an  essay  which  took  the 
first  honor  in  a  recent  examination  for  the  doctorate. 

Subject — Good-faith  and  Dignity.  "When  we  begin,  we 
should  look  to  the  end.  Oood-&ith  and  dignity  of  carriage 
should  therefore  be  objects  of  our  care.  By  faith  we  mean 
that  our  acts  should  respond  to  our  promise ;  and  by  dignity, 
that  our  bearing  should  be  such  as  to  repel  any  approach 
towards  insolent  familiarity.  This  is  only  obtained  by  cherish- 
ing a  sense  of  right,  cultivating  a  regard  for  propriety,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  sympathy  for  our  fellow  men. 
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In  this  earthly  pilgrimage  what  we  most  desire  is  to  escape 
the  blame  of  being  untrua  We  choose  our  words  with  care 
for  fear  we  should  be  untrue  to  our  fellows.  We  choose  our 
actions  with  care  for  fear  we  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves. 
And  we  choose  our  companions  with  care,  lest  we  should  prove 
unfaithful  to  our  friends,  or  they  should  prove  unfaithful  to  us. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  fiilfiU  our  obligations,  maintain  our  dignity 
of  character,  and  yet  preserve  inviolate  our  social  attachments. 
Within,  we  shall  have  a  heart  that  feels  its  self  imposed  engage- 
ments as  much  as  if  it  were  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  a 
solemn  covenant ;  while  without,  we  shall  wear  an  aspect  that 
¥rill  command  the  respect  of  those  who  approach  ua" 

"Enough,"  you  will  say,  "those  thoughts  are  all  very  com- 
monplace. It  is  of  no  use  to  translate  any  further."  And 
tnily;  for  a  translation  can  never  do  justice  to  the  subtile 
quahties  which  caused  this  performance  to  be  crowned  among 
seven  thousand  competitors.  The  delicate  sutures  which  blend 
its  various  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole  must,  of  course, 
h'ke  the  wavy  lines  of  a  Damascus  blade,  disappear  when  cast 
into  the  crucible  of  the  translator. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  style  of  schools,  periods,  and 
diflFerent  provinces  in  the  empire  of  letters,  it  follows  that,  not- 
withstanding their  propensity  for  imitation,  Chinese  writers 
must  be  as  strongly  individualized  as  those  of  other  countriea 
If  gifted  with  original  genius,  they  form  a  style  of  their'own ;  if 
not,  they  produce  in  new  and  undesigned  combinations  the  traits 
of  earlier  authors  by  whom  they  have  been  most  deeply  im- 
pressed. Confucius  professed  to  be  an  imitator ;  but  he  was  em- 
inently original  Direct,  practical,  and  comprehensive,  his 
thoughts  are  expressed  in  language  at  once  concise  and  rhyth- 
mical— ^resembling  as  much  as  anything  else  those  choice  lines 
of  Shakespeare,  which  by  their  combined  felicity  of  idea  and 
expression  have  become  transformed  into  popular  proverbs. 
Whether  like  the  Hindoo  guru  he  threw  them  into  this  form  as 
the  text  for  his  daily  discourse,  or  whether  they  were  reduced  by 
his  disciples,  it  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  determine.  But  certain 
it  is  that,  stripped  of  their  attractive  dress,  whatever  their  in- 
trinsic merit,  they  never  could  have  attained  such  universal 
currency.     The  teachings  of  Confucius  owe  as  much  to  style  as 
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those  of  Mohammed.  The  extent  to  which  style  was.  studied 
in  his  time  we  may  infer  from  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  elegant  state  papers  of  the  Principality  of 
Cheng  were  produced.  They  were  the  work  of  four  men  with 
long  strange  names.  One  ^^  drew  out  a  rough  draft,"  a  second 
"sifted  the  arguments,"  another  "added  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments," and  the  fourth  finished  them  by  "  polishing  off  the 
periods." 

Lau-tse,  the  contemporary  of  Confucius,  though  somewhat  his 
senior,  left  his  instructions  to  posterity  in  "five  thousand 
words,"  cast  in  a  semi-poetical  mould.  Obscure  and  paradoxical 
like  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  surnamed  the  Dark  (a  writer  with 
whom  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  other  points  of  annlogy 
besides  their  common  partiality  for  enigma),  his  dark  pages  are 
Illumined  by  many  a  flash  of  far-reaching  light  Each  of  these 
great  ma9ters  impressed  his  style  on  the  school  which  he 
founded. 

Mencius  is  Confucius  with  less  dogmatism  and  more  vehe- 
mence ;  while  the  wild  fancy  of  Chwang-tse  reproduces  the 
characteristics  of  Lau-tse  in  exaggerated  proportiona 

With  both,  the  current  of  their  diction  flows  like  a  river,  but 
in  each  case  it  wears  the  complexion  of  its  distant  source. 

As  another  example  of  a  contrast  in  manner,  I  may  adduce 
two  historians  of  the  Chau  period.  Hung-yang-kau  and  Tso- 
ohew-ming  both  confine  themselves  to  the  role  of  expositors, 
taking  the  Confucian  annals  as  their  text ;  but  the  first  often 
commences  with  a  minute  analysis  of  the  text,  while  the  other 
proceeds  at  once  to  a  narrative  of  facts.  The  former,  for 
instance,  thus  expounds  the  heading  of  a  chapter : 

"  First  yeofr^  ^prijig^  royal  first  moon.'^  "  Why  the  first  year  ? 
Because  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign.  Why  does 
he  mention  spring?  Because  the  year  b^gan  at  that  season. 
Why  in  speaking  of  the  month  does  he  prefix  the  word  royal  ? 
To  indicate  that  it  was  fixed  by  the  imperial  calendar.  Why 
refer  to  the  imperial  calendar?  To  show  that  all  the  states  ave 
united  under  one  sovereign,"  &c.,  &c. 

From  Tso-chew-ming  I  cite  a  passage,  which,  whether  it  do 
or  do  not  exhibit  any  other  peculiarity,  will  at  least  ehow  the 
absence  of  interrogation  marks. 
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Text — The  Prince  of  Cheng  eonquera  Toan  and  Tien,  Premis- 
ing that  the  beUigerents  were  brothers;  that  their  mother  had 
abetted  the  rebellion  of  Toan,  the  younger;  and  that  the 
Prince,  pronouncing  against  her  sentence  of  banishment,  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  never  to  see  her  again  until  thej  should 
both  be  under  the  ground,  the  historian  continues:  "The 
Prince  soon  repented  of  his  hasty  oath.  The  Governor  of 
Ying-ku  heard  it,  and  came  with  a  present  The  Prince  de- 
tained him  to  dine.  Ying-ku  put  aside  a  portion  of  the  meats. 
The  Prince  inquired  the  reason.  Said  Ying-ku,  *  They  are  for 
my  mother,  who  has  never  tasted  such  royal  dainties.'  *  You 
have  a  mother  then,'  said  the  Prince ;  '  alas  I  I  have  nona'  He 
then  told  him  of  his  oath,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of 
his  repentanca 

'Why  need  your  Majesty  be  troubled  on  that  account,'  ex- 
claimed Ying-ku.  *If  you  will  only  make  a  subterranean 
chamber  with  two  doors,  and  meet  there,  who  will  say  that  you 
have  not  kept  your  oath  V 

The  Prince  took  the  counsel,  and  meeting  his  mother  beneath 
iheground,  they  became  mother  and  son  as  befora  How  perfect 
the  piety  of  Ying-ku,  who  devised  the  plan  I" 

The  great  masters  of  style  are  a  thousand  years  later  than 
these  last ;  and  then  we  find  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians 
in  such  constellations  as  to  make  the  dynasties  of  Tang  and 
Sung  a  golden  age  for  Chinese  letters.  Then  flourished  such 
writers  as  Han-yu,  sumamed  the  Prince  of  Literature :  la-po, 
in  whom  the  planet  Yenus  was  believed  to  be  incarnate ;  the 
three  Su,  fiEither  and  sons ;  and  a  host  of  others  whose  light  has 
not  yet  reached  the  western  shores,  and  whose  names  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recount  Their  names,  musical  enough  in  the 
tones  of  their  native  land,  are  harsh  to  occidental  ears.  What 
a  pity  they  have  not  all  been  clothed  in  graceful  Latin,  like 
those  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  I  These  sages,  if  they  owe  to 
their  style  in  a  great  degree  their  popularity  at  home,  are 
almost  equally  indebted  for  their  feme  abroad  to  the  classical 
terminations  of  their  names.  Kame  is  &me  in  more  than  one 
sense,  and  more  than  one  language — ^in  Chinese  as  in  Hebrew 
—and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  western  world  no  amount  of 
merit  would  be  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity  on  a  man  bearing 
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the  name  of  K^oong-foo-tsze.  I  I  refrain  from  farther  extracts. 
For  reasons  already  given,  no  translation  can  do  justice  to  the 
style  of  a  Chinese  writer ;  and  a  volume,  instead  of  a  brief 
essay,  would  be  required  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
other  qualities  of  what  the  Chinese  describe  as  their  elegani 
literature. 

To  their  poets  we  have  made  no  reference,  as  that  would  open 
up  a  distinct  field  for  inquiry.  It  is  on  their  poetry  that  they 
especially  pique  themselves:  but,  as  I  think,  with  mistaken 
judgment  For  while  their  prose  writers,  like  those  of  France, 
are  unsurpassed  in  felicity  of  styje,  their  poetry,  like  that  of 
France,  is  stiflf  and  constrained.  Like  their  own  women,  their 
poetical  muses  have  cramped  feet  and  no  wings. 

For  variety  in  prose  composition,  the  nature  of  the  language 
affords  a  boundless' scope.  For,  not  to  speak  of  local  dialects, 
the  language  of  scholars,  or  the  written  language,  ranges  in 
its  choice  of  expressions  from  the  familiar  patois  up  to  the 
most  archaic  forms.  In  China,  nothing  becomes  obsolete ;  and 
the  writer  is  thus  enabled  to  pitch  his  composition,  at  option, 
on  a  high  or  low  key,  and  to  carry  it  through  consistently. 
There  are,  for  example,  three  sets  of  personal  pronouns,  that 
correspond  to  as  many  grades  of  style ;  while  there  are  other 
styles  in  which  the  personal  pronoun  is  dispensed  with,  and 
substantives  employed  instead. 

Founded  on  pictorial  representation,  the  language  is  in  many 
of  its  features  highly  poetical,  the  strange  beauties  with  which 
it  charms  the  fancy  at  every  step  suggesting  a  ramble  among 
the  gardens  of  the  sea-nympha  Nor  is  it  a  dead  language, 
though  in  its  written  form  no  longer  generally  spoken.  It 
contains  "thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum  " — writers 
whom  the  student  will  gladly  acknowledge  as  worthy  compeers 
of  the  most  admired  authors  of  the  ancient  West.  I  say 
"ancient,"  for  China  is  essentially  ancient.  She  is  not  yet 
modernized,  and  finds  fitter  parallels  in  pagan  antiquity  than 
in  modem  Christendom. 

The  time,  I  trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  her  language  wiU 
find  a  place  in  all  our  principal  seats  of  learning,  and  when  her 
classic  writers  will  be  known  and  appreciated. 
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Amiclb  IV.— IMMANTJEL  KANT.* 

L  Kanfs  Sammiltche  Werke. 

IL  Fichte's  SamnUliche  Werhe. 

EL  Erdmann's  Orundriss  der  GeschicfUe  der  Phxiosophie.     Ber- 
lin, isee. 

lY.  Kiesewetter^s  Darstdlung  der  kritischen  Philoaophie.     Berlin, 
1824. 

Y.  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.    St  Louis,  Ma 

Of  all  the  great  men  of  the  mysterious  German  uatioH, 
Immanuel  Kant  is  to  the  world,  outside  of  Germany,  perhaps 
the  most  mysterious.  That  he  was  a  great  man  in  his  time  we 
all  have  heard,  but  wherein  that  greatness  of  his  consisted, 
thereof  we  are  lamentably  ignorant  Of  his  numerous  works, 
only  one,  Ae  OriUque  of  Pure  Eeasonj  is  generally  known  to  the 
English-speaking  public,  and  even  this  fragment  of  his  system 
has  been  so  misrepresented,  partly  by  translations  and  partly 
by  commentaries,  as  to  have  estranged  the  author  and  that  pub- 
he  even  more  than  if  he  had  not  been  known  to  it  at  alL  As 
it  is,  Kant  passes  current  as  a  skeptic,  and  the  wonder  is,  how 
a  skeptic  could  have  exercised  that  tremendous  influence  upon 
European  literature,  religion,  and  particularly  science,  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Kant  His  life  certainly  affords  no  clue 
to  it 

Bom  on  the  22d  of  April,  1724,  in  Konigsberg,  where  his 
&ther,  of  Scottish  descent,  was  established  as  a  saddler,  he  was 
educated  in  strictly  religious  principles,  and  from  1740-1746 
studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  in  the  Kdnigs^ 
berg  University.  He  then  accepted  an  engagement  as  tutor  and 
remained  in  that  employment  until  1755,  when  he  began  bis 

*  Hie  editors  of  the  New  Englander  pubUab  the  following  statement  and  yindl- 
eatioD  of  tlie  principles  of  the  Kftntian  philosophy  (m  aoooont  uf  the  spirit  ant 
ahOity  with  which  the  paper  is  written,  and  the  light  which  it  casts  upon  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  Kant  which  are  not  easily  apprehended.  Some  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  writer  they  do  not  accept. 
VOL.  XXXI.  17 
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career  as  professor  at  the  Kdnigsberg  University,  a  career  which 
he  followed  until  the  year  1797,  when  the  weakness  of  old  age 
compelled  him  to  retire.  lie  never  married,  nor  did  he  ever 
travel  further  than  a  few  miles  from  his  native  city.  The  only' 
serious  conflict  with  the  world,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was 
when  in  1794  he  published  his  Religion  within  the  LimiU  of  Pure 
Reason^  which  induced  a  reprimand  from  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment as  "containing  misrepresentations  and  degrading  state- 
ments of  many  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  consequence  of  which  reprimand  Kant  publicly  de- 
clared his  resolve  neither  to  write  nor  speak  publicly  again  on 
matters  of  religion.  Nevertheless,  he  would  have  recommenced 
his  lectures  on  the  Critique  ofBeligion  after  the  death  of  Frederic 
Wilhelm  II,  had  not  old  age  weakened  his  powers  too  seriously. 
Notwithstanding,  he  did  take  his  revenge  in  a  very  caustic  and 
outspoken  Article,  republished  in  his  minor  writinga  DeQuincy 
misrepresents  the  whole  transaction,  and  descends  to  downright 
falsification  in  describing  Kant  as  an  atheist  Kant  died  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1804,  in  the  eightieth  year  of-  his  life.  In 
social  life  he  was  extremely  genial  and  agreeable.  He  courted 
Bociety,  dressed  neatly,  loved  a  game  of  billiards,  and  in  all  re- 
spects had  the  air  and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  His  sympathies 
during  the  great  political  struggles  of  his  epoch  were  always 
with  the  liberal  side :  he  sided  with  the  Americans  as  well  as 
with  the  French,  and  with  the  Americans  in  their  union-tenden- 
cies as  opposed  to  the  extreme  state-rights  party,  as  well  as  with 
the  more  moderate  republicans  in  France  in  their  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  His  life  was  without  a  blemish. 
The  celebrity  of  Kant  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  in  any  way 
ascertained  by  an  investigation  of  his  life ;  it  lies  all  concentrated 
in  the  lectures  that  he  read  and  books  that  he  wrote  at  the 
Kdnigsberg  University,  but  dates  more  particularly  from  the 
publication  in  1781  of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  For  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  indeed  up  to  1770,  Kant  in  his  lectures  on 
philosophy  followed  pretty  closely  the  school  of  Wolff.  It 
was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  French  and  English 
skeptical  and  empirical  writers  of  that  time,  that  Kant  was  first 
shaken  out  of  the  dogmatic  security  which  that  school, — in  this 
respect  like  all  previous  systems  of  philosophy, — imposed  upon 
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its  Mowers,  and  induced  to  enter  upon  that  thorough  and 
earnest  investigation,  extending  through  twelve  years,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery,  to  the  elaboration  of  which  he  devo- 
ted henceforth  his  whole  life,  and  which  established  his  renown 
and  his  greatnesa  The  smaller  works  that  were  written  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  reveal  the  strug- 
gles that  agitated  the  reformer  in  respect  to  many  points,  and 
show  how  one  of  the  idols  of  scholastic  philosophy  fell  down 
after  the  other  under  the  operation  of  his  critical  scrutiny. 

This  discovery  may  be  briefly  described  by  stating  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  of  Kant's  method  from  the  method  of  all 
previous  philosophers;^  for  it  is  in  the  method  or  form 
alone  that  the  whole  distinction  lies,  as  indeed  must  nec- 
essarily be  the  case  where  an  entirely  new  system  presents 
itself  It  was  not  through  the  discovery  of  any  particular  new 
objects  in  the  heavens  that  Copernicus  revolutionized  astron- 
omy, but  through  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  method  or 
manner  of  viewing  these  subjects. 

All  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  indeed  aU  the  philosophers 
before  Kant — Leibnitz,  perhaps,  excepted — held  it  as  their  fun- 
damental maxim,  and  indeed  as  constituting  the  science  of  phil- 
osophy, that  by  means  of  that  science,  or  by  means  of  thinking, 
man  could  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  things  beyond  the  sphere  of 
common  consciousness ;  and  that  thus  a  world  altogether  beyond 
perception  and  unconnected  with  perception  could  be  opened 
to  the  philosopher.  They  pretended  the  possession  of  a  science, 
through  which  the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  creation  of  the  world,  etc.,  could  be  demonstrated  by 
simply  a  drawing  of  conclusions,  and  exhausted  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  new  premises  and  drawing  new  conclusions  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  applause  of  the  astounded  multituda  In 
the  course  of  time  it  appeared,  however,  that  by  the  same  man- 
ner of  drawing  conclusions  from  a  premised  conception  the  very 
opposite  could  be  proved  of  what  had  been  proved  by  the  first 
party,  and  that  hence  it  could  also  be  proved  that  the  existence 
of  God,  immortality  of  the  soul,  simple  substances,  etc.,  were 

*  This  distinction  is  elaborated  with  great  perspicuity  by  Fichte  in  his  Stm-cUar 
SkOemaU.  See  Jawmai  of  Speculative  Philosophy^  St  Louis,  Mo.  Vol.  ii,  pages 
Suidt. 
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hnpossibla  So  the  philosophers  continued  arguing  indefinitely 
iigainst  each  other,  as  they  do  indeed  yet  up  to  the  present  day 
in  the  same  absurd  manner;  the  dogmatic  idealists  of  the 
school  of  Schelling,  Hegel,  on  the  (m<^  side,  still  drawing  con- 
clusions to  prove  their  ideas,  and  the  dogmatic  realists  of  the 
Herbert  Spencer,  Mill,  Comte,  Vogt,  and  Biichner  school  still 
drawing  conclusions  to  prove  them  impossible,  using  the  same 
iurguments  in  the  same  obstinate  manner  that  hare  served  for 
thousands  of  years  to  confuse  mankind. 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  reading  of  Hume's  Essay  on 
Causality  that  Kant  was  first  thoroughly  shaken  in  his  dogmatic 
assurance.     Hume,  it  will  be  remembered,  tried  to  prove,  that 
the  conception  of  cause  and  effect  is  simply  the  result  of  a  habit 
we  have  of  connecting  phenomena,  which  we  have  frequently 
observed  to  follow  others,  with  those  which  precede  them. 
This  statement  led  Kant  to  consider  how  it  could  be  possible 
for  no  matter  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  observations 
of  seqitences  to  change  their  whole  character  by  turning  into  the 
conception  of  cause  and  effect     How  could  quantity  change 
into  quality  ?    No  matter  how  many  times  I  observe  the  stone 
to  become  warm  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  how  can  the  mere 
habit  of  noticing  the  sequence  all  at  once  change  into  the  asser- 
tion, that  it  is  the  sun  which  causes  the  stone  to  become  warm? 
No  analysis  can  derive  fix)m  the  conception  of  sequences — 
however  numerous — the  conception  of  causality.     The  concep- 
tions of  a  million  sequences  still  remain  merely  conceptions  of 
sequences.     Hence  the  conception  of  causality  must  be  a  syn- 
thetical one,  that  is  to  say,  must  necessarily^  through  a  law  of 
the  human  mind,  connect  with  the  conception  a  certain  kind 
of  sequence,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  thought  without  the 
other.      How  is  this   possible?     How  are    such    synthetical 
conceptions,  d  priori^  possible?     That  analytical  conceptions 
should  be  valid  for  all  men  is  self-evident,  since  the  analysis 
predicates  of  the  subject  only  that  which  the  conception  of  the 
subject  itself  involves ;  hence,  if  there  are  disputes  about  ana. 
lytical  judgments,  those  disputes  can  be  only  word-disagree- 
ments.    That  synthetical  conceptions,  d  posteriori,  should  be 
valid  for  all  men  is  equally  self-evident,  for  men  do  not  dispute 
upon  empirical  matters,  but  only  disagree;  and  all  empirical 
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conceptions  are  synthetical,  that  is,  add  a  new  predicate  to 
another  empirical  conception.  For  instance :  the  discovery  bf 
the  magnetic  power  in  iron  added  a  new  conception — that  of 
attraction — to  the  conception  of  iron.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  presents  itself  for  solution  is  this :  How  are  synthetical 
conceptions,  d priori,  possible? 

Eotnt  thinks  that  Hume,  had  he  but  propounded  to  himself 
this  question  seriously,  or  had  he  considered  that  those  concep- 
tioQs  mvst  be  possible,  since  the  whole  science  of  mathematics 
ifi  based  on  them,  would  have  made  the  same  discovery  which 
he  announced  in  his  Oriiique  of  Pure  Reason — a  discovery  that; 
necessarily  solved  aU  the  problems  of  the  human  mind  at  oncei 
For  if  we  cannot  dispute  about  empirical  propositions,  which 
are  aU  synthetical,  nor  about  analytical  propositions,  since  dis- 
putes about  them  can  be  only  word-disputes,  the  question — 
how  synthetical  propositions,  i  priori,  are  possible  7 — ^must  in- 
volve all  the  rest  of  rational  knowledge ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  answer  to  that  question  must  thus  become  the  discoverer  of 
a  science  which  will  fathom  all  the  powers  of  reason,  determine 
its  limits,  and  forever  debar  the  possibility  of  disputes  on  purely 
i  priori  subjects.  That  E^t  saw  this  full  scope  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  was  proudly 
conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  task — ^the  greatest  task  ever 
submitted  to  man — ^is  evident  throughout  all  his  three  Critiques, 
and  is  expressed  with  particular  emphasis  in  his  Prolegomena^ 
which  latter  work  is  to  be  especially  recommended  to  students 
of  Kant  as  a  most  admirable  condensation  of  the  Oritique  of  Pure 
Reaaofij  and  written  with  aU  the  el^ance  and  warmth  of  diction 
this  great  man  was  so  thoroughly  master  of  This  proud  con- 
sciousness also  should  do  away  once  for  all  with  the  utterly  false 
charge  of  skepticism  which  is  so  often  preferred  against  Kant 
After  his  great  discovery  opened  upon  him,  never  was  there  a 
man  less  skeptical.  Again  and  again  he  refers  to  the  absolute 
certainty,  which  he  has  established  for  all  times  for  philosophy 
and  indeed  for  all  sciences.  If  any  man  was  ever  without  a 
doubt,  it  wa^  Immanuel  Kant 

That  such  synthetic  judgments,  d  priori,  were  possible  became 
evident  to  Kant  when  he  reflected — as  Hume  had  not  reflected, 
and  what  indeed  had  escaped  all  previous  philosophers— that 
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all  mathematical  judgments  are  of  sach  an  d  priori  synthetical 
character.  No  matter  how  often  you  think  7  and  5,  the  con- 
ception of  12  will  never  arise  in  your  mind  except  by  a  new 
distinct  act ;  no  matter  how  often  you  think  the  shortest  line 
between  two  points,  the  conception  of  straightness  will  never 
commingle  and  unite  with  it  except  by  a  new  distinct  act  of 
the  mind.  Every  mathematical  proposition  is  thus  synthetical, 
and  since  they  are  all  d  priori^  synthetical  d  priori.  This  re- 
flection encouraged  Kant  in  his  suspicion  that  the  same  ground 
ill  human  reason  which  gives  rise  to  the  synthetical  d  priori 
prapositions  of  the  science  of  mathematics,  also  gives  rise  to 
those  synthetical  conceptions,  d  priori^  upon  which  the  science 
of  physics  is  based,  of  which  the  chief  one,  that  of  causal- 
ity, Hume  had  with  so  much  plausibility  represented  as  no 
real  new  conception,  but  simply  the  expression  of  a  quantita- 
tive diflference.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  appropriate  to  divide 
the  one  question — how  are  synthetical  judgments,  d  priori,  pos- 
sible ? — into  the  two :  how  is  a  science  of  pure  mathematics  pos- 
sible? and  how  is  a  science  of  physics  possible?  The  reply  to 
these  questions  must  inevitably  show  whether  other  d  priori 
synthetical  propositions  are  possible,  or — the  former  two  ques- 
tions exhausting  the  whole  phenomenal  world — ^whether  a 
science  of  metaphysics  is  possible  ? 

Kant  gave  twelve  years  of  profound  study  to  the  work  which 
was  to  solve  these  questions,  and  then  wrote  it  in  a  few  months. 
Being  thus  in  its  method  not  a  drawing  of  conclusions  froni 
assumed  conceptions,  but  in  the  nature  of  an  investigation  as  to 
whether  reason  had  the  power  to  propound  synthetical  concep- 
tions, d  priori,  he  appropriately  called  his  work  a  Oriiique  of 
Reason,  and  he  called  it  a  OritiqueofPvRE  or  rather  of  Thsoret- 
ICAL  Reason,  because  it  was  to  confine  itself  exclusively  to  that 
faculty  of  general  reason  which  cognizes  an  outside  world.  It 
is  all  the  more  necessary  to  remember  this,  as  the  unwarranted 
presupposition,  that  by  Pure  Reason  Kant  meant  reason  in 
general,  in  all  its.  fe-culties,  has  led  to  innumerable  misappre- 
hensions. • 

Kant,  therefore,  divided  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  into 
three  parts:  the  first  part — Transcendental  jEstheHc — solving  the 
problem  how  a  science  of  pure  mathematics  is  possible ;  the 
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second — Transcendental  Logic — ^how  a  science  of  pure  physics  is 
possible;  and  the  third — Transcendental  Dialectic — ^whether  a 
science  of  metaphysics  is  possibia 

The  first  part  solves  its  problem  in  this  manner :  whatsoever 
reason  becomes  conscious  of  is  necessarily  an  aifection  of  its 
inner  8el£  Such  an  inner  affection  language  calls  sensatimu 
Bnt  reason  could  not  become  conscious  of  this  affection  did  it 
not  cast  it  outside  of  itself,  and  look  upon  it  as  outside  of  itself 
or  different  from  itself.  This  power  of  beholding  is  called  in 
language  contemplation*  But,  furthermore,  reason  could  not 
become  conscious  of  a  single  contemplated  sensation,  or  object 
outside  of  itself,  unless  such  an  object  were  not  merely  an  ob- 
ject in  general,  but  a  particularly  determined  object,  and  hence 
distinguished  from  and  related  to  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
other  external  objects — a  power  of  distinguishing  external  ob- 
jects from  and  relating  them  to  each  other,  which  language 
terms  canceplion.  Season,  therefore,  cannot  be  conscious  of 
anything,  and  hence  cannot  be  reason,  unless  it,  1,  sensateSy 
2,  eontemphUes,  8,  conceives;  all  of  which  three  functions  are  in 
language  included  under  the  one  general  term  of  perception. 
Now  the  sensations  that  arise  in  us,  being  altogether  empirical, 
that  is  to  say,  we  being  utterly  unable  to  ascribe  them  to  our 
own  activity,t  but  rather  compelled  to  attribute  them  to  some- 
thing not  ourselves — ^to  a  non-ego,  are  clearly  in  so  far  utterly  . 
beyond  being  accounted  for.  But  that  these  sensations  should 
be  taken  hold  of  by  our  ego,  and  thrown  outside  of  us,  and 
again  related  to  and  distinguished  from  each  other,  is  just  as 
evidently  ascribable  only  to  our  own  activity,  for  the  concep- 
tion of  an  external  influence  creating  a  sensation  within  us 
involves  in  no  manner  whatever  the  conception  of  a  reproducing 
this  sensation  outside  of  ua  There  must  be,  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  our  reason  a  power  thus  to  contemplate  an  outside  of 

*  We  must  again  insist  that  no  one  can  enter  into  Kant's  discovery  who  does  not 
translate  his  word  Anschauung  by  another  word  than  intuition.  Kant  himself  lays 
so  repeatedly  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  Aruehauung  from  in  tat- 
tion  thftt  it  seems  gratuitouB  to  dweU  upon  it  Ansehaum  is  UteraUy:  beholding, 
gazing  npon,  looking  upon,  contemplating. 

f  The  {ground  is,  that  the  conception  of  reason  is  that  of  a  pure  activity,  which 
thinks  only  itself.  Hence  it  cannot,  in  proper  language;  call  also  that  reason, 
which  it  diatinguishes  from  itself  as  not  such  activity. 
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•8,  in  short,  to  contemplate  a  space,  and  space  can  be  notiiiag 
but  such  an  absolute  contemplation  of  the  ^o,  wherein  it  posits 
its  infinite  sensations  in  the  shape  of  a  together  or  co-existenoa 
cf  infinite  points  and  line&  Thus  it  becomes  clear  how  ffeo- 
wutricalj  synthetical  propositions,  d  priori^  are  possible.  They 
are  possible,  because  reason  in  order  to  become  conscious  of 
sensations  must  project  out  of  itself  the  contemplation  of  space, 
wherein  reason  can  thus  draw  infinite  points  and  lines,  and 
^nce  move  synthetically.*  But  these  sensations,  thrown  out- 
side of  us  into  space,  could  also  not  be  cognized  if  they  were 
not  distinguished  by  the  ego  in  the  ego  itself,  and  related  to  each 
•ther  in  it;  a  relation  and  distinction  which  is  possible  only  if 
the  ego  contemplates  itself  as  an  infinite  series  of  successive 
momenta  Thus  besides  the  contemplation  of  space  the  ego 
must  have  a  contemplation  of  time  as  not  a  together  but  a  stus^ 
eeseion  of  points,  and  from  this  is  explained  how  (xrithmetical 
•ff  nthetical  propositions,  d  priori^  are  possibla  They  are  possi- 
Ue,  because  reason  in  order  to  become  conscious  of  sensationa 
must  contemplate  itself  as  an  infinite  series  of  moments  linked 
together,  which  it  combines  by  its  own  absolute  power  and 
hence  synthetically.  But  a  consciousness  of  sensations  is  also 
not  possible  unless  those  sensations  are  placed  in  relation  to 
each  other  by  means  of  conceptions ;  and  thus  from  the  science 
of  pure  contemplation,  or  of  Traneoendeatal  ^Esthetic,  we  are 
necessarily  driven  into  the  science  of  pure  conception,  or  TVon* 
eoendental  Logic 

This  second  part  of  the  Oritigue  of  Pure  Reason — ^which  has 
fi>r  its  problem  how  a  science  of  pure  physics  is  possible — 
solves  its  problem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  part,  namely, 
by  showing  that  consciousness  could  not  be  possible  had  we  not 
certain  synthetical  d  priori  conceptions,  or  forms  of  ration,  for 
all  the  sensations  we  objectivate  in  space  and  subjectivate  in 
time.  Kant  calls  these  forms  of  relations  categories^  and  enu- 
merates them  correctly  enough,  but  adds :  "  I  purposely  abstain 
fix)m  the  deduction  of  these  categories,  although  I  may  be  in 
|K)6se8sion  of  it"  To  save  space  we  may  here  as  well  supple- 
ment Kant  by  Fichte's  deduction,  which  runs  somewhat  aa 

«  See  Flohte'8  Suilolsftr  Statemeot  in  Jtmumal  of  SpefmUMve  Phihtopky,  toL  H, 
pp.  tS  and  73. 
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Mows:  Reason  cannot  become  conscious  of  itself,  or  conscious 
at  all,  unless  it  has  sensations  which  it  contemplates  in  space, 
but  which  it  cannot  ascribe  to  itself     For  the  conception  of 
reason  is  that  of  a  pure  activity,  and  hence  it  cannot  ascribe  a 
passivity,  such  as  sensation  is,  to  its  own  free  agency.    Hence 
language  calls  that  which  produces  the  sensation  in  the  ^o  a 
oon-^o.     This  is  objectivated  in  space  in  a  multiplicity  of 
objects,  and  reproduced  in  the  ego  in  the  form  of  tima    Now 
in  so  &r  as  this  non-ego  is  distinguished  from  the  ^o  as  not  it, 
we  call  it  in  language  qualitatively  distinct ;  but  in  so  &r  as  it 
is  also  related   to  the  ego,  we  call  it  quantitatively  related. 
Reason  can,  therefore,  never  become  conscious  of  a  sensation 
except  under  the  form  of  the  two  conceptions — quality  and 
quantity — both  of  which  conceptions  are  contained  in  the  third 
oDe  of  relation  in  general ;  and  in  so  far  as  all  external  objects 
are  likewise  both  opposed  to  and  related  to  each  other,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  conceive  them  except  under  these  same  three 
forms  of  relation  or  categories^  and  hence  the  whole  science  of 
physics  has  these  three  forms  for  its  basis.     But  each  of  these 
three  forms  separates  necessarily  again  into  a  triplicity ;  for  the 
conception  of  quality  arises  from  tiie  one  object,  the  ego,  being 
viewed  as  a  reality,  its  opposite,  the  non-ego,  as  a  negation  of 
that  reality,  and  both  of  those  conceptions  uniting  in  the  one  of 
Umitation  or  determination.     Again,  the  conception  of  quantity 
arises  from  the  one  object,  the  ego,  being  viewed  as  a  unity 
related  to  a  non-ego  as  a  multiplicity,  and  both  of  those  concep* 
tions  uniting  in  the  one  conception  of  totality.    Finally,  the 
relation  of  the  ego  to  the  non-ego  can  be  viewed  as  either  the 
Don-^o  determining  the  Qgo,  which  is  called  in  language  the 
causality  relation,  or  the  ^o  limiting  itself  by  positing  a  non- 
ego,  which  is  called  in  language  the  substantiality  relation,  or 
finally,  as  each  determining  the  other  equally,  which  in  languagt 
is  called  reciprocal  determinatiorL 

Kant  has,  therefore,  solved  the  second  part  of  his  problem  by 
showing,  that  consciousness  of  externalized  sensations  would 
not  be  possible  had  not  reason  in  itself  an  absolute  power  of 
relating  itself  to  an  opposite,  and  thus  of  uniting  opposites  in 
synthetical  propositions ;  and  this  proof,  namely,  that  conscioua- 
nesB  would  otherwise  not  be  possible,  has  shown  itself  to  be  th« 
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"supreme  principle-  of  all  synthetical  judgmenta"  But  tliis 
very  proof  has  already  in  point  of  fact  made  useless  the  consid* 
eration  of  the  third  question — whether  a  science  of  metaphysics 
is  possible?  For  if  synthetical  propositions,  d  priori^  have 
universal  validity  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  consciousness 
of  the  sensations,  which  we  objectivate  in  space,  is  not  possible 
without  them,  all  other  synthetical  conceptions  that  assume  to 
relate  to  other  cognitions  than  those  that  occur  through  sensa- 
tion and  contemplation  are  clearly  not  to  be  proved,  nay,  must 
involve  inevitable  fallacies. 

When  Kant,  therefore,  nevertheless  enters  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  that  third  problem,  he  no  longer  establishes,  but 
simply  criticizes ;  and  a  disregard  of  this  fact — which  explains 
why  Kant  in  the  third  book  of  his  work  uses  a  tone  of  unde- 
cidedness  and  query  different  fi'om  the  tone  of  the  first  two 
parts  of  his  work — ^has  also  been  productive  of  much  misappre- 
hension. A  pretended  science  of  metaphysics,  which  claims 
that  it  can  obtain  knowledge  of  objects  not  given  in  sensation 
through  the  use  of  synthetical  conceptions,  d  priori^  i.  e.,  by 
drawing  conclusions,  must  rest  upon  misapplication  of  those 
conceptions,  for  the  very  reason  that  those  conceptions  are 
valid  only  because  and  hence  in  so  far  as  they  make  possible 
consciousness  of  objects  given  in  sensation.  Now  such  a  mis- 
application may  occur  in  three  ways.  Those  categories  may  be 
applied  by  reason  either  to  itself  as  it  thinks  itself  outside  of 
all  conscious  perception ;  or  to  the  thought  of  the  totality  of  all 
external  objects — a  totality  which  can  never  become  an  object 
of  conscious  perception  ;  or  to  the  unity  of  both  the  totality  of 
reason  and  the  totality  of  extemaL  objects,  which  again  can 
never  become  an  object  of  perception.  The  misapplications  of 
the  first  class  Kant  calls  paralogisms  of  reason ;  those  of  the 
second  antinomies;  those  of  the  third  ideals. 

The  unwarranted  application  of  the  three  categories  to  reason 
in  a  fictitiously  assumed  state  of  that  reason  beyond  actual  per- 
ception, has  given  rise  to  the  three  following  assertions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  reason,  or  of  the  soul :  1st,  that  the 
soul  is  quantitatively  a  unity,  i.  e.,  numerically  identical  in  tlie 
various  conditions  of  its  time-existence;  2d,  qualitatively  a 
simple ;  3d,  relatively  a  substance.     Upon  these  three  synthetd- 
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cal  propositions  the  philosophers  before  Kant  had  built  a 
science  of  rational  psychology,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  establish 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  Kant  in  showing  the  unwarrant- 
edness  of  such  application  demolishes  that  whole  science,  and 
leaves  to  the  science  of  psychology  simply  an  empirical  char- 
acter. The  immortality  of  the  soul  can  be  neither  proved  nor 
disproved  by  any  application  of  the  categories  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ^o.  The  proqf  by  means  of  the  relative  category  of 
substantiality  is  thus  refuted  by  Kant  The  conception  of 
substance  can  in  no  wise  be  applied  to  the  ego  as  mere  self- 
consciousness,  but  only  to  accidences  (empirical  qualities)  in 
the  ego,  and  is  nothing  but  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  acci- 
dences.  But  even  if  it  could,  and  if  the  soul  were  considered 
as  a  substance,  its  immortality  would  by  no  means  follow.  The 
conception  of  a  substance,  as  that  which  is  permanent,  does  in 
no  wise  contain  the  conception  of  eternal  memory,  which  is  the 
very  thing  immortality  signifies.  The  second  pn)of  by  the 
qualitative  category  of  personality,  attributing  personal  identity 
to  the  ego,  Kant  reftites  thus :  Since  the  thinking  of  '*  I  am," 
which  constitutes  personality,  is  altogether  an  empirical  fact,  it 
cannot  be  used  to  predicate  of  the  ego  something  altogether 
beyond  factical  or  empirical  experiences. 

The  unwarranted  application  of  the  three  cat^ories  to  the 
totality  of  external  objects  has  this  peculiarity — ^that  it  results 
in  two  sets  of  three  d  priori  synthetical  propositions,  each  set  of 
which  flatly  contradicts  the  other.  The  ground  of  this  peculi- 
arity is,  that  the  totality  may  be  viewed  either  as  simply  an 
infinite  series,  each  link  whereof  is  dependent  upon  the  other, 
and  no  one  independent,  only  the  whole  of  the  series  being 
regarded  as  independent ;  or  as  a  series  whereof  the  totality  is 
a  part  embracing  the  series.  Hence,  if  the  category  of  qvxintUy 
is  applied  to  the  first  view  of  the  totality,  there  results  this 
synthetical  assertion :  The  world  has  no  beginning  or  limit  in 
time  or  space;  but  if  applied  to  the  second  view  there  results 
the  very  opposite  assertion :  The  world  has  a  beginning  in 
time  and  is  limited  in  space.  Again,  if  the  category  of  quality 
is  applied  to  the  first  view,  there  results  this  synthetical  asser- 
tion: No  composite  consists  of  simple  parts;  there  are  no 
simple  parts ;  all  parts  of  matter  are  infinitely  divisible ;  but  if 
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applied  to  the  second  view  the  assertion  becomes  diametrically 
opposite,  as  follows:  Each  composite  substance  in  the  world 
consists  of  simple  parts ;  there  exists  nothing  but  what  is  simple 
or  composed  of  simple&  Finally,  under  the  category  of  relation 
the  first  view  results  in  this  assertion :  Eveiything  in  the  world 
happens  according  to  the  law  of  causality,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  freedom ;  but  the  second  view  again  results  in  the 
very  opposite  assertion :  All  the  occurrences  in  the  world  can- 
not be  explained  by  means  of  the  law  of  causality,  and  hence 
there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  freedom. 

Now  this  application  of  the  categories  being  utterly  unwar* 
ranted,  since  the  totality  of  external  objects  cannot,  under  either 
view,  ever  become  an  object  of  perception,  it  follows  that  all  of 
the  six  assertions  are  absurd,  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  try  to 
prove  a  creation  of  the  world,  simple  atoms  or  freedom,  as  to 
try  to  disprove  them.  Like  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they 
are  utterly  beyond  proof  or  disproof;  always  let  it  be  well  under- 
stood^-proof  or  disproof-trough  the  categories.  Is  it  not  a  mat- 
ter of  infinite  shame  to  our  race,  that  in  spite  of  this  clear  exhi- 
bition of  the  absurdity  of  trying  such  proo^  the  scientific 
world  on  either  side,  idealistic  and  materialistic,  still  goes  on 
using  these  antinomies,  each  side  abusing  and  reviling  the  other 
and  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  both  are  talking  nonsense? 

The  unwarranted  application  of  the  three  categories  to  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  both  all  reason  and  all  external 
objects,  has  given  rise  to  the  sjmthetical  proposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  quantitatively  Oke,  qualitaiivdy  Beal,  reiativ^ 
Supreme  Cause  of  both  all  reason  and  all  external  objects. 
The  quantitative  element  of  the  proposition  being  self-evident^ 
if  the  other  two  elements  can  be  proved,  only  two  prooia  have 
been  attempted  to  demonstrate  it,  I,  the  ontol(^cal  proof, 
which  applies  the  qualitative  conception  of  reality  to  that  imity, 
and  2,  the  cosmological  proof^  which  applies  to  it  the  relative 
eonception  of  causality;  f<M'  the  third  physioo-theological  proof 
k  nothing,  as  Elant  himself  states,  but  a  mixture  of  the  other 
two.  The  first  proof  is  the  famous  Cartesian  one.  If  we  can 
apply  to  the  unity  of  the  totality  of  all  reason  and  of  all  exter- 
nal objects  the  predicate  of  reality,  then  that  unity  must  also 
ead^if  and  hence  most  be  a  Supreme  Being,  since  existence  is  a 
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reality.  To  this  proof  Kant  replies :  If  your  last  predicate  of 
existence  is  already  contained  in  the  first  one  of  reality,  that  ia, 
if  it  IB  an  analytical  conception,  then  you  have  committed  sim- 
ply a  miserable  tautology,  and  have  not  advanced  one  step 
fiirther.  Yon  have  merely  said  that  to  think  a  certain  thing  as 
real  and  to  think  it  as  actually  existing  is  one  and  the  same. 
But  if  you  confess,  as  every  rational  being  must  confess,  that 
the  conception  of  existence  is  a  synthetical  one,  then  you  have 
not  proved  anything  at  all,  since  in  that  case  I  may  attach  all 
possil^le  reality  to  that  unity  and  yet  cancel  the  conception  of 
existence.  The  second  proof  runs  thus :  If  a  dependent  being 
is  assumed,  then  there  must  necessarily  be  an  independent  being 
as  its  cause  and  origin.  To  this  Kant  replies :  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  third  antinomy  that  it  is  a  fiiUacy  to  assert 
an  independent  being  as  a  first  cause.  The  conception  of  caus- 
ality or  origin  cannot  be  applied  except  to  phenomena  of  actual 
consciousness. 

It  is,  therefore,  just  as  absurd  and  contradictory  to  try  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  it  is  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  beginning  of  the  world, 
eta  By  an  application  of  the  categories  none  of  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  or  even  considered,  for  they  lie  utterly 
beyond  the  sphere  within  which  alone  the  categories  have  appli- 
cation. A  science  of  supersensuous  objects  (metaphysics)  is 
therrfore  altogether  impossible,  and  should  henceforth  and  for- 
ever be  considered  by  all  rational  men,  able  to  understand  this 
proof^  as  thus  impossible.  Rational  men  ought,  therefore,  to 
waste  no  more  time  upon  the  sciences  of  ontology,  rational  psy- 
chology, rational  cosmology,  and  rational  theology,  all  of  which 
are  of  such  a  metaphysical  character ;  but  should  devote  their 
energies  either  to  cultivate  the  sciences  of  the  actual  world  or  to 
improve  the  actual  world  itself  by  labor,  or  finally  to  study  the 
only  metaphysical  science  possible,  if  it  can  be  called  metaphys- 
ical, which  is  the  one  just  established  in  the  Oriliqne  of  Pu/fe 
Reason;  and  which  is  not  a  science  of  supersensuous  objects,  but 
a  science  of  reason  itselJ^  a  science  of  knowledge,  which,  though 
it  may  be  improved  in  form,  is  altogether  incapable  of  being 
improved  upon  or  added  unto  in  the  slightest  degree,  so  fistf  as 
its  contents  are  concerned 
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Such  was  the  result  that  constituted  the  first  heroic  deed  of 
Immanuel  Kant ;  and  to  turn  from  his  pages  to  the  old  scholas- 
tic ravings  of  Spencer,  Mill,  Biichner,  and  Yogt  on  the  one, 
side,  and  Hegel,  Schelling,  and  all  the  ontological  writers  of  the 
present  age  on  the  other  side,  makes  one  blush  for  the  impene- 
trable stupidity  of  mankind.  For,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Pichte,  not  a  single  philosopher  of  repute  has  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Kant ;  Schelling,  and  afler  him  Hegel,  have  led 
men  back  to  the  idle — ^though  as  preliminaries  valuable — spec- 
ulations of  the  Greeks  and  the  scholastics,  whilst  the  material- 
ists have  ever  since  plunged  into  the  sea  of  metaphysics  with 
the  same  purpose  which  has  characterized  them  at  all  times. 

But  thus  far,  that  is  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  Kant  had 
established  merely  the  sphere  of  theoretical  reason,  or  of  the 
power  of  reason  to  cognize  external  objects.  Sensations  in  the 
^o  having  been  assumed  as  given,  Kant  had  shown  a  power  in 
the  ego  to  cast  them  outside  of  itself,  a  power  which  explained 
the  possibility  of  a  pure  science  of  mathematics ;  and  a  power 
to  relate  them  to  each  other,  a  pow^r  which  explained  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  pure  science  of  physics.  He  had  furthermore 
shown  the  absurdity  of  applying  those  forms  of  relation  to 
other  objects  than  the  objects  thus  cast  outside  into  spaca  In 
so  far,  therefore,  as  he  had  shown  in  the  ego  a  power  of  con- 
templating, a  power  of  relating,  and  finally  an  absolute  power 
of  examining  itself — the  very  result  of  which  last  power  was  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason — Kant  had  shown  the  ego  to  be  free ; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  sensations  of  the  ego  were  assumed  to  be 
given  to  it,  the  ego  appeared  to  be  dependent  upon  an  oppo- 
site other  than  itself  Actually,  realiterj  the  ego  seemed  to  be 
determined  by  a  non-ego ;  formally,  idealikr^  the  ego  seemed, 
however,  to  be  self-determined  by  its  own  laws  of  viewing. 

Whilst  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  after  two  or  three  years  of 
unappreciative  silence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  was  gntdually 
beginning  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  men — ^as  no  other  book  of 
the  kind  had  ever  before  done — Kant  prepared  himself  to  fill 
up  the  immense  gap  that  had  been  left 

This  immense  gap  waa  the  problem  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  sensations,  which  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  had  been 
assumed  as  given.     Season,  taken  to  task  and  asked  to  aocount 
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for  the  phenomena  that  occur  in  it,  had  thus  far  replied :  I  can 
very  well  explain  why  I  should  have  a  power  of  contempla- 
tion and  a  power  of  conception,  since  otherwise  I  should  not  be 
able  to  have  cognition  of  the  sensations  that  occur  within  me, 
and  hence  should  not  be  intelligence ;  but  I  cannot  in  any  like 
manner  account  for  my  having  sensations  at  alL 

And,  indeed,  if  the  ego  were  merely  a  power  of  cognition  of 
eternal  objects  and  their  relations,  or  were  merely  theoretical 
reason,  there  would  be  no  accounting  for  sensations  in  it  If 
reason,  therefore,  is  able  to  account  for  them,  there  must  be  in 
reason  another  power  than  that  of  cognition,  and  for  the  sake 
of  realizing  which  power,  reason  has  that  faculty  of  cognition. 
Thus  the  faculty  of  external  cognition  will  become  a  secondary 
one,  a  faculty  simply  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  its  primary 
one.  Such  a  primary  faculty  lies  indeed,  as  we  saw  at  the 
banning,  in  the  very  conception  of  reason,  as  an  absolute 
activity,  which  thinks  or  posits  only  itself;  a  self-determining 
power ;  in  other  words,  a  moral  power.  It  is  because  reason  is 
a  moral  or  practical  power  of  acting,  that  it  is  also  an  intelli- 
gence. 

But  it  is  also  clear,  that,  if  the  ego  is  such  an  absolute  activ- 
ity or  moral  power,  it  can  never  comprehend  itself  as  such  in 
theoretical  cognition,  since  all  theoretical  cognition  applies 
merely  to  given  sensations,  and  hence  its  consciousness  of  itself 
as  thus  self-determining  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. It  cannot  be  a  mediated,  it  must  be  an  immediate,  abso- 
lute consciousness.  There  must  occur  in  every  rational  being 
a  consciousness  of  its  determining  its  own  self  That  there  is 
such  a  consciousness,  a  moral  consciousness,  cannot  be  proved 
by  theoretical  cognition,  and  hence  lies  utterly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  what  language  calls  proof^  and  for  this  sort  of  con- 
sciousness language  has  the  expressive  name  oi  faith.  I  have 
cognition,  of  the  external  world ;  in  my  own  absolute  moral  self- 
determination  I  have  faith.  To  confound  both  classes  of  con- 
sciousness together  is  an  abuse  of  language,  which  leads  to  inev- 
itable antinomies  and  errors.  Hence  strictness  of  language  is 
absolutely  essential  That  there  is  such  a  consciousness  of 
absolute  self-determination,  or  of  an  impulse  in  reason  to  act  in 
a  certain  manner,  utterly  regardless  of  physical  inclination,  etc. 
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18  evident  from  the  empirical  fact,  that  we  constantly  apply  the 
conceptions  of  goodness  and  badness  to  human  acts.  Just  as 
the  existence  of  the  science  of  mathematics,  therefore,  proved 
to  Kant  that  synthetical  cognitions  d  priori  must  be  possible, 
so  the  existence  of  judgments  concerning  goodness  and  bad- 
ness proved  to  him  that  synthetical  principles  (rules  of  action) 
d  priori  must  he  possible — for  else  how  could  such  qualitatively 
distinct  conceptions  and  words  arise  ? — ^and  the  only  question 
remained :  how  are  such  synthetical  practical  laws  d  priori  pos- 
iible? 

Having  paved  the  way  for  this  investigation  in  his  Fhinda- 
mental  Principles  of  a  Metaphysic  of  Morals^  written  in  1786,  four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  OriUque  of  Pare  Reason^  Kant, 
in  his  Oritique  of  Practical  Season^  published  in  1788,  under- 
took to  solve  the  problem  in  the  same  thorough  and  scientific 
manner  he  had  employed  in  the  OriUque  of  Theoretical  Reason. 
But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  already  stated,  the 
explanation  here  had  to  take  an  entirely  different  standpoint 
Synthetical  cognitions  d  priori  are  possible  because  conscious- 
ness of  given  sensations  would  not  otherwise  be  possible ;  but 
synthetical  laws  d  priori  are  possible  simply  because  they  are 
made  manifest;  there  is  no  ground  for  them,  nor  can  there  be  a 
ground  for  them,  if  they  are  to  be  what  they  are,  namely  abso- 
lute. If  the  ^i^o  is  a  power,  altogether  determining  itself  in  its 
actions,  it  is  absurd  to  ask  for  a  theoretical  proof  of  it ;  it  can 
be  proved  only  by  each  individual's  own  consciousness.  If  I 
am  impelled  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  and  so  impelled  with* 
out  cause  or  motive,  simply  because  I  am  so  impelled,  or  not  to 
act  in  a  certain  manner,  equally  without  cause  or  motive,  nay 
in  opposition  to  all  possible  motives, — ^modes  of  acting  and  not 
acting,  that  language  denominates  moral  or  good, — ^why,  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  for  a  causa  In  so  acting  I  am  self-determined, 
or  absoluta 

It  is  strange,  how  difficult  this  seems  to  the  comprehension  of 
most  mexL  An  inveterate  hankering  lingers  in  their  minds  to 
apply  the  categories,  which  are  applicable  only  to  empirical 
sensations  externalized  in  space,  to  this  utterly  different  and 
opposite  consciousness  of  absolute  self  activity ;  the  sole  chai^ 
acteiistic  whereof  is,  that  it  appears  as  such  an  impulse  of  abso* 
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lute  activity,  or,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  under  the  form  of  the 
categorical  imperative :  Thou  shaJt  Every  one  who  has  become 
conscious  of  this  impulsion,  of  this  command,  "  Thou  shalt," 
within  him,  has  thereby  attained  the  only  possible  knowl- 
edge of  the  absolute  self-determination  of  the  ego;  for  this 
moral  impulse,  **Thou  shalt,"  can  be  traced  to  no  cause,  no 
motive,  inclination,  or  external  origin,  and  hence  is  its  origin 
itself  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  so  traced,  it  would  be  no  longer 
absolute  or  moral,  and  hence  the  criterion  of  all  moral  acts  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  so  traced. 

The  first  part  of  Kant's  Oritique  of  Practical  Reason,  or  the  part 
which  he  calls  the  Analytic,  is  devoted,  first,  to  developing  the 
character  of  practical  reason  as  such  absolute  self-activity  or 
moral  law ;  secondly,  to  unfolding  the  object  of  the  moral  law, 
as  the  promotion  of  the  good ;  and  thirdly,  to  showing  the 
possibility  of  realizing  it  in  the  sensuous  world,  which  possibility 
Eant  establishes  thus:  The  fundamental  principle  of  moral 
law  is  necessarily:  Act  m  such  a  manner  that  the  maxim  of 
your  ioiU  can  he  vaUd  always  as  Ae  principle  of  a  universal  legisla- 
tion. Now  by  subsuming  this  law  under  the  law  of  causality, 
which  controls  our  view  of  the  sensuous  world,  it  becomes  quite 
easy  to  apply  the  supersensuous  principle  to  the  sensuous  world. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  change  the  above  formula  of  the  law 
to  this :  Act  always  in  such  a  manner  that  if  that  act  should  ^ccur 
through  a  Jaw  of  nature,  y<m  cotdd  look  upon  it  as  possible  through 
your  will 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  what  Kant  has  in- 
sisted upon  already  in  his  Critique  of  Pare  Reason,  but  what  he 
has  developed  quite  at  length  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
and  reiterates  in  his  Critique  of  the  Power  of  JudgmerU,  and  his 
Sdigion  within  the  Limits  of  Reason,  that  of  the  three  objects  of 
metaphysical  speculation :  Qod,  immortality,  and  freedom,  only 
freedoms  can  be  proved  by  an  immediate  fact  of  consciousness. 
True,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  theoretical  cognition, 
thougli  at  the  same  time  theoretical  cognition  can  not  demon- 
strate its  impossibility ;  but  it  can  be  shown  as  the  supreme 
acrivity  in  every  person  who  has  done  a  moral  act 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  or  the 
Dialectic,  Kant  develops  how,  from  this  conception  of  freedom, 
reason  now  successfully  derives  those  conceptions  of  Qod  afod 
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immortality,  which  theoretical  reason  had  vainly  tried  to  prove 
by  applying  the  categories  of  the  understanding  to  objects 
outside  of  all  perception.     For  this  conception  of  a  self-deter- 
mining activity  acting  in  the  form  of  time  and  space  and  in- 
dividuality, in  short  as  a  human  being,  upon  the  sensations 
which  it  has  externalized  in  space,  and  distinguishing  thia  its 
activity  from  all  other  activity  that  courses  through  its  body^* 
aroused  by  the  given  sensations,  as  an  absolute  or  moral  activity : 
is,  when  synthetically  connected  with  that  other  activity,  evi- 
dently the  conception  of  an  activity  which  always  attempts  to 
overcome  the  other  activity  completely  and  at  Ae  same  time 
is  always  checked  in  these  attempts.     Hence  it  is  the  conception 
of  a  will  that  in  each  moment  in  which  it  realizes  itself  finds 
itself  newly  checked,  and  thus  of  a  will  that  in  order  to  be  what 
it  is,  can  be  only  in  the  form  of  a  will  existing  through  the 
whole  infinite  series  of  time-moments,  that  is  to  say,  as  an 
immortal  will     Again :  if  this  absolute  activity  is  to  interfere 
in  a  system  of -externalized  sensations  that  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  law  of  causality,  these  two  conceptions  can  be 
united  together  only  in  the  one  synthetical  harmonizing  concep- 
tion of  a  totality  of  that  whole  absolute  activity  in  all  its  infinite 
acts  and  that  whole  system  of  externalized  sensations  in  all  its 
possible  occurrences.     Now  such  a  synthetical  conception  is 
called  in  language  God.     The  two  conceptions  of  immortality 
and  God  can,  therefore,  be  proved  only  firom  the  basis  of  the 
conception  of  freedom  or  morality,  and  have  validity  only  so 
fisir  as  that  conception  is  admitted.     That  I  am  fi^  no  theoreti- 
cal proof  can  show  to  me ;  I  can  know  it  only  immediately ; 
but  if  I  know  myself  to  be  free,  then  must  I  also  assume  the 
conception  of  a  harmony  between  my  firee  acts  and  the  world  of 
nature ;  which  conception  is  that  of  a  divine  governing  power 
(Leibnitz's  pre-established  harmony),  and  the  conception  of  an 
infinitely  continued  existence  of  my  individual   wiU.     But 
further  I  cannot  go ;  and  if  I  now  proceed  to  take  this  conception 
of  a  divine  governing  power,  and  apply  to  it  those  categories  of 
being  that  apply  only  to  the  world  of  being,  as,  for  instance, 
the  categories  of  substance,  cause,  first  beginning,  eta,  or  to 
predicate  of  it  such  other  empirical  predicates  as  personality, 
etc,  I  fall  into  unwarranted  dogmas  and  absurd  contradictions. 
When  I  say,  for  instance,  that  God  is  a  person,  I  either  mean 
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nothing  at  all  and  hence  talk  nonsense,  or  I  apply  the  word 
person  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  language,  where  it 
involves  subject-objectivity,  material  body,  thinking,  feeling, 
etc  But  I  certainly  can  never  prove,  or  even  maintain,  that 
Sod  is  a  thinking,  feeling,  eta,  body  in  space  and  time.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  other  empirical  predicates  applied  to  God. 
Either  people  use  those  predicates  as  language  has  determined 
them — ^and  then  they  make  God  a  sensuous  being — or  Ihey  use 
those  predicates  vnthout  any  clearly  defined  moaning,  and  then 
they  talk  nonsense. 

With  these  results  of  the  Oritique  of  Practical  Beason,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  source  of  sensations  in  the  ^o  had  been  thus  solved : 
The  ego  or  reason  by  its  very  conception  is  pure  activity  know- 
ing itself  to  be  such.  But  it  cannot  know  itself  as  such  unless 
that  pure  activity  has  been  checked  and  is  constantly  checked. 
Thus  the  conception  of  the  ^o  as  a  knowing  of  itself  makes 
necessary  that  the  conception  of  the  ego  as  a  pure  activity 
should  be  somewhat  modified,  or,  rather,  that  to  it  there  should 
be  synthetically  added  the  conception  of  an  unknown  check,  or 
a  non-ega  This  check  is  the  source  of  sensations  which  the 
free  power  of  contemplation  of  the  ego  extemalizses,  and  by  its 
power  of  conception  relates  to  each  other  under  the  forms  oi  the 
categories  as  a  world  of  nature.  Within  this  world  of  nature 
as  part  of  it,  and  hence  in  so  &r  to  be  viewed  as  subject  to  the 
same  forms  of  categories,  or  as  a  material  body,  the  ego  ever- 
lastingly develops  its  absolute  activity  as  a  moral  law,  and  thus 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  an  absolute  self-determining 
power.  The  only  remaining  question  is:  how  can  the  ego 
possibly  become  conscious  of  its  &ee  acts  as  realized  in  the 
world  of  nature,  if  the  whole  world  of  nature  can  be  looked 
upon  only  as  under  the  law  of  causality  ? 

In  his  Qritique  of  the  Power  of  Judgment^  published  in  1790, 
Kant  solved  this  problem  and  therewith  finished  his  critical 
labors.  The  answer  runs  as  follows :  If  a  conscumaness  of  freedom 
is  to  be  passible  and  if  reason  is  to  be  possible^  there  must  be  possible 
another  mode  of  viewing  the  world  of  nature  than  under  the  law 
of  causality.  Now  such  another  view  does  exist,  and  is  in  lan- 
guage called  the  view  under  the  law  of  purpose  or  design. 

If  we  view  all  nature  as  a  world  of  purposes,  then  we  can 
very  well  connect  with  it  the  conception  of  free  activity ;  and 
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we  can  make  this  connection  moreover  in  a  twofold  manner, 
by  referring  it  either  to  the  subject  or  to  the  object  In  the 
first  case  we  frame  sesthetical  judgments,  in  the  second  case 
teleological  judgments.  The  fact  that  we  do  use  these  forms  of 
judgment  in  every  moment  of  our  lives  is  a  retroactive  proof  of 
that  freedom,  which  alone  makes  possible  their  use.  Kant  thus 
separates  his  Critique  of  the  Paiuer  of  Judgment  into  two  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  the  Power  ofjEsihetical  Judgments  and  the 
second  of  the  Power  of  Teleological  Judgments ;  each  part  sepa- 
rating again  into  an  Analytic  and  a  Dialectic.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
this  work,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  completest  of  Kant's 
three  Critiques,  its  general  scope  having  been  made  sufficiently 
clear.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  survey  the  whole  ground  gone 
over,  and  ascertain  the  results  obtained. 

The  Critique  of  Pure  or  Theoretical  Reason  shows  that  syntheti- 
cal d  priori  cognitions  are  possible,  by  establishing,  that  without 
them  consciousness  of  external  objects  would  not  be  possible 
In  showing  this,  it  at  the  same  time  limits  all  those  cognitions 
to  objects  of  perception. 

The  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  shows  that  theoretical  reason 
could  not  be  possible  if  the  ego  were  not  originally  a  power  of 
absolute  freedom ;  but  readily  confesses  the  impossibility  of 
proving  such  freedom  by  theoretical  reasoning.  Each  individ- 
ual must  ascertain  in  himself  whether  he  is  fi-ee  and  hence 
whether  synthetical  principles  k  priori  are  possible.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  shown  negatively,  that  if  he  does  not  admit  it,  he  never 
can  explain  his  external  cognitions ;  and  in  so  far  a  proof  can 
be  established.^ 

But  if  he  thus  is  convinced  that  he  is  free,  then  the  Critique  of 
the  Power  of  Judgment  demonstrates  that  he  can  no  longer  view 
the  world  of  nature  simply  under  the  forms  of  theoretical  reason, 
but  must  also  look  upon  it  under  the  fonns  of  eesthetical  and 
teleological  reason  ;  and  again,  each  individual  who  uses  aBSthet- 
ical  or  teleological  judgments  d  priori  in  his  daily  life — ^as  aU 
men  do — ^thereby  announces  himself  a  free  being. 

Having  thus  completed  his  system,  Kant  devoted  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  sciences  of 
law,  morals,  and  theology.  His  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  science  of  physics  had  already  appeared  shortJj 
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after  the  publication  of  the  Oritique  of  Pure  Reason^  in  1786,  un- 
der the  title :  Metaphysical  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Science 
of  Physics.  In  1793  he  published  the  work  Religion  wUhin  the 
Limits  of  Pure  Reason^  in  many  respects  of  paramount  signifi- 
cance, as  Hegel  has  justly  enough  observed.  This  work,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  caused  a  reprimand  to  be  addressed  to 
Kant  from  the  Prussian  Government ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  his  "upheaved"  adherents  considered  it  a  sign  of 
dotage  and  a  compromise  with  orthodoxy.  In  1796  and  1797 
he  published  two  works,  Eternal  Peace  and  Metaphysical  Fundor 
viental  Principles  of  a  Science  of  Law  and  a  Science  of  Morals; 
and  in  1798  Kant  concluded  his  literary  labors  by  his  Anthro- 
P^^Wi  ^  book  ftdl  of  rare  knowledge,  profound  observations  on 
men,  characters,  sexes,  races,  and  nations,  and  which  should  be 
read  by  every  student  who  wishes  to  become  thoroughly  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  author  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  chief  example  of  the  exquisite  clearness  of  style, 
which  Kant  possessed  to  so  rare  a  degrea  No  other  German 
philosophical  writer,  not  even  Leibnitz,  can  at  all  compete  with 
him  in  this  respect ;  unless  it  be  Fichte  in  his  popular  work& 
But  Fichte's  style — ^though  more  compact  and  vigorous — lacks 
that  literary  finish  which  characterizes  the  style  of  Kant  It  is^ 
in  itseli^  an  aesthetical  enjoyment  to  read  the  well-built  periods 
and  watch  the  fluid  grace  of  Kant  s  diction.  His  Prolegomena 
are  a  marvel  of  sy^mmetrical  arrangement  down  to  the  minutest 
details  of  language ;  and  it  is  only  in  his  Religion  iviOiin  the 
Limits  of  Purer  Reason^  which  was  not  prepared  by  him  for 
publication,  that  the  sentences  move  unevenly  and  heavily. 
This  will  sound  strange  to  many  who  have  heard  wondrous 
stories  about  the  incomprehensibility  of  Kant's  writings,  their 
clumsy  terminology,  and  interwoven  sentences.  But  the  chief 
reason  why  these  stories  have  been  set  afloat,  is  this :  there  is  in 
all  mankind  an  almost  insurmountable  tendency  to  dogmatize 
on  Rubjects  outside  of  external  perception ;  partly  because  it 
flatters  man's  vanity — for  how  can  I  refute  your  assertions 
about  matters  and  things  that  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  rational 
or  irrational  being  can  possibly  know  anything  about?  —  and 
partly,  because  men's  minds  have  naturally  been  more  occupied 
with  the  observation  of  external  objects  than  with  that  of  their 
own  modes  of  thinking.    Now  to  all  such  dogmatic  minds  the 
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averlasting  nonseDse  that  men  like  Mill,  Spencer,  Bucfaner, 
etc,  write  about  the  origin  of  the  world,  origin  of  language, 
origin  of  consciousness,  eta,  seems  so  lucid  and  profound,  that 
they  really  never  consider,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  about 
the  origin  of  anything.  The  very  utmost  they  may  do  is  to 
deny  the  dogmatical  realistic  assertions  of  Mill,  Spencer,  etc, 
by  opposing  to  them  equally  dogmatic,  and  hence  unfavorable, 
idealistic  assertions  on  the  same  subjects,  and  thus  to  substitute 
for  the  nebular  theory  a  creating  God,  for  the  mathematical 
development  or  evolution  theory  the  theory  of  design  and  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  of  category  causality  the  category  of  freedom- 
And  just  in  proportion  as  these  dogmatic  assertions — wheth^ 
of  the  realistic  or  idealistic  character — ^appear  to  such  minds 
clear  as  sunlight,  whilst  to  critical  minds  they  appear  as  arrant 
absurdities,  do  the  results  of  critical  philosophy  seem  to  them 
incomprehensible  That  both  dogmatic  parties  are,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  right ;  that  is,  that  it  is  quite  proper  and  abso- 
lutely true,  and  necessary,  to  consider  the  world  of  external 
objects  as  a  mathematicid  arrangement,  and  yet  equally  proper 
and  necessary  to  consider  that  same  world  as  a  world  of  design 
and  purposes — seems  to  them  the  flattest  contradiction.  They 
cannot  believe  that  Kant  really  meant  this,  they  will  not  even 
accept  his  most  energetic  assertions  that  he  did  mean  this,  and 
thus  their  want  of  understandiDg,  rather  than  ascribe  it  to  their 
own  stupidity,  they  prefer  to  charge  to  an  obscurity  of  style  in 
Kant's  writings  which  has  no  existence.  These  dogmatists 
think  it  wonderfully  wise  to  ask :  but  what  is  this  world  of 
nature  in  itself  7  what  is  this  star,  this  air,  this  heat,  this  light, 
this  piece  of  sugar,  this  book,  not  as  related  to  us  but  jper  se  f 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  their  very  question  implies, 
I  shall  tell  them^  tell  their  reason,  what  it  is,  hence  in  telling 
must  relate  it  to  them.  This  lump  of  dirt  is  to  me  a  lump  of 
dirt,  to  the  ant  perhaps  a  wonderful  orb  with  fields  and  lakes, 
to  other  animals  perhaps  an  unknown  universe,  to  still  others 
mayhap  it  is  heat,  or  magnetism,  and  in  itself— i.  c,  unrelated 
to  anything  at  all — ^nothing  at  all. 

Even  still  more  absurd  than  the  chaise  of  uncleamess  in 
the  style  of  Kant's  writings  is  the  charge  already  referred  to 
Ahat  his  philosophy  is  a  skepticism ;  and  it  seems  incredible  how 
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this  charge  could  ever  have  been  raised  by  any  one  who  ever 
read  one  of  ELant's  great  works,  were  it  but  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.  In  that  work  as  well  as  in  the  two  following 
Critiques,  and  in  his  Prolegomena^  Kant  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  announces  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  science, 
which  before  him  had  no  existence  whatever,  though  also  as  the 
destroyer  of  a  pretended  science  that  had  been  flourishing  for 
thousands  of  yeara  "  I  came  to  abolish  the  science  of  meta> 
physios  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a  science  of  reason,  which 
will  and  must  remain  as  it  is  established  by  me  so  long  as 
reason  is  reason,"  is  in  substance  his  continued  assertion. 
And  when  chaiged  with  presumption  in  making  such  preten- 
flioQs,  his  reply  runs :  ''  As  well  might  Copernicus  be  charged 
with  presumption  in  establishing  the  science  of  astronomy,  or 
Newton  in  establishing  his  science  of  gravitation.  It  is  pre- 
cisdy  because,  like  thdir  discoveries,  mine  is  one  of  method,  that 
it  is  unassailable;  it  is  because  theoretical  reason  can  never 
view  external  objects  under  any  other  cat^ories  than  those  of 
quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  that  all  theoretical  reason  and  all 
external  objects  must  for  ever  be  subject  to  these  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  the  human  mind  can  never,  if  it  is  to 
remain  reason,  apply  these  cat^ories  to  other  than  external  ob- 
jects of  perception  and  thus  can  never  arrive  at  a  theoretical 
cognition  of  God,  immortality,  origin  of  the  world,  simple  sub- 
stances, or  freedonoL" 

Of  Eanf  s  many  followers,  only  Fichte  adopted  fully  and 
seized  in  its  world-historical  importance  the  great  discovery 
claimed  by  Kant  In  his  Science  of  Khotvledge  *  he  endeavored 
to  give  it  that  systematic  shape  which  Kant  had  not  in  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  found  leisure  or  inclination  to  give 
to  the  three  Critiques  in  their  unity.  Throughout  his  whole  life 
Fichte  seized  every  opportunity  to  disclaim  any  merit  of  dis- 
oorery  in  this  elaboration  of  his  Science,  and  to  announce  this 
disoovery  of  Kant's  as  the  greatest  event,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  That  it  has 
not  yet  made  further  progress  is  one  of  the  many  discouraging 
phenomena  in  the  development  of  our  race. 

*  Tk$  Scmee  0/  Knawledffe.    Pnbliahed  bj  J.  B.  LippinooU  k  Oa    1868. 
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ARTica^  IV.— ROTHE  ON  REVELATION  AND  INSPIRA- 

TION. 

Part  XL — ^Inspiration,  or,  Holy  Scripture. 

The  necessity  of  holy  Scripture  is  directly  involved  in  that 
conception  of  revelation  which  was  set  forth  in  the  previous 
essay.     The  purpose  of  revelation  is  historically  to  prepare  for 
Redemption,  and  finally  to  bring  it  to  pass,  thus  itself  becom- 
ing historical.     It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  meteor,  glancing 
through  the  world  for  a  moment,  but  to  fix  itself  in  the  heav- 
ens like  a  shining  sun,  gradually  to  shed  full,  clear  light  upon 
the  whole  circuit  of  our  world.     It  must  embody  the  historical 
being  and  life  of  our  race, — strike  its  roots  down  into  history, 
and  be  naturalized  thera     It  must  be  an  historical  power,   a 
factor  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  its  development     For  this 
end  it  must  pass  into  tradition ;  and  this  can  be  made  secure 
only  when  the  record  is  fixed  in  writing.     Without  a  record 
side  by  side  and  contemporaneous  with  it,  divine  revelation 
would  run  its  course  in-vain,  and  could  not  attain  its  end.     By 
this  authentication  of  the  record  it  is  made  certain  that  it  will 
be  handed  down  to  subsequent  ages,  and,  moreover,  that  it  will 
be  kept  pure,  free  fix)m  the  corruption  which  attends  mere  tra- 
dition.    To  attain  its  end  it  must  be  understood  with  essential 
correctness  at  the  time  of  its  entrance  into  the  world ;  yet  it 
cannot  then  be  absolutely,  completely  comprehended, — this  can 
be  only  after  the  human  vision  has  been  purified  and  strength- 
ened by  its  means.     Sinful  man  can  attain  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  revelation  only  step  by  step,  through  a  long  series 
of  approximations.     Again,  the  parts  can  only  be  understood 
through  the  whole,  the  earlier  through  the  later.     Thus  a  record 
of  revelation  is  doubly  necessary  for  its  comprehension, — a 
record  of  its  earlier  parts  to  those  who  receive  the  later,  and  a 
record  of  the  whole  to  those  who  are  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  to  the  whole.     Every  one  sees  how  the  Old 
Testament  economy  can  be  understood  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
New,  and  vice  versa.     That  the  tradition  of  revelation  may  be 
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enduiiog,  and  that  the  understanding  of  it  may  be  complete, 
there  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  an  accurate,  authentic  record 
of  all  its  stages,  by  ivhich  it  may  be  made  present  to  men. 

Moreover  there  is  required  a  record  of  revelation  which  shall 
make  known  to  us  not  simply  what  has  been  learned  through 
it,  but  give  us  a  living  impression  of  how  it  was  learned,  the 
whole  supernatural  procedure  of  it,  that  we  may  come  into  per- 
sonal connection  witii  it, — live  it  over  again ;  for  only  thus  can 
we  understand  it  I  confidently  appeal  to  all  devout  readers  of 
the  Bible  to  say  if  their  experience  does  not  testify  that  it  is  not 
80  much  its  instructions  and  incitements*  which  so  peculiarly 
edify  them  in  their  intercourse  with  it,  as  the  purifying  and  vivi- 
iying  influences  of  a  sacred  world,  ruled  over  by  a  supernatural 
power,  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God  himself^  into  which 
they  are  raised  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  threshold  of  this  won- 
drous book.  The  original  documentary  sources  of  history  have 
a  peculiar  power  to  transport  us  back  into  a  distant  and  strange 
circle  of  life,  to  place  it  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  This  powCT 
belongs  in  a  remarkable  d^ree  to  the  Bible;  and  it  will  be 
well  to  impress  upon  ourselves  at  the  outset  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation, that  this  is  just  the  character  of  the  record  of  revela- 
tion which  we  postulate;  for  the  &cta  of  revelation  can  only  be 
made  present  to  us  through  an  original  documentary  record. 
Such  is  the  position  occupied  by  the  holy  Scripture,  the  vehi- 
cle of  revelation,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  revelation 
itself 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  view  taken  by  the  Reformation  the- 
ology in  general,  in  its  doctrine  concerning  the  Scriptures, 
though  it  is  the  view  which  it  should  have  received,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  For  the  problem  before  them  was,  to  discover  what 
genuine,  original  Christianity  was,  and  to  reinstate  it ;  an  his- 
torical inquiry,  the  main  branch  of  which  related  to  the  records 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  strife  between  the  Reformed 
Churches  and  the  old  Church  was  a  controversy  with  reference 
to  the  sources  of  Christian  truth,  in  which  the  former  rejected 
unwritten  tradition,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  the  Bible,  on  the 
presumption  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  records  which  have  come 
down  to  us  concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  is  truly 
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authentic  Some  of  them  even  consciously  rested  their  exdu* 
sive  acceptsvnce  of  the  Bible  on  this  ground.*  But  the  histori- 
cal mode  of  viewing  Christianity,  and  religious  things  in  gene- 
ral, was  not  at  that  time,  to  say  the  least,  universally  current 

The  fiindamental  idea  in  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing the  Scriptures  is,  that  they  are  the  word  of  God ;  and  that 
they  are  the  word  of  God  because  they  are  inspired  by  God. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  held  to  be  the  first  religious  necessity, 
a  principal  condition  of  true  piety,  that  we  should  be  in  authen- 
tic possession  of  a  complete,  ready-made  system  of  abstract 
religious  knowledge,  immediately  imparted  by  God  himself 
absolutely  perfect  and  infallible.     It  was  thought  that  without 
such  an  authority  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  certainty 
with  regard  to  God  and  our  relations  to  him,  no  trust  in  our 
salvation  through  him.     Without  this  anchor-ground  of  faith, 
established  by  external  Divine  authority,   our  faith,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  tossed  about  on  the  waves  of  doubt  and 
despair.     Hence  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  refer  the  holy 
Scripture  exclusively  to  the  Divine  agency,  to  exclude  fix>ni  its 
origin  all  human  agency  or  even  mediation,  since  this  would 
inevitably  bring  with  it  more  or  less  pollution  and  adulteration. 
But  since  the  Bible  undeniably  came  into  existence  by  the 
hands  of  men,  it  was  thought  that  it  must  be  represented  as 
having  come  into  being  by  their  hands  only,  and  not  in  any 
way  by  their  minds ;  the  human  authors  merely  writing,  and 
not  composing  it,  being  conscious  of  serving  as  the  hands  or 
pens  of  God  in  writing.     But  there  never  really  existed  any 
such  Bible  as  this  theory  was  invented  to  account  for,  nor  any 
such  experience  of  human  writers  as  was  imagined  to  account 
for  it     And  if  any  one  holds  this  idea  of  holy  Scripture,  he 
mast,  to  be  consistent,  hold  this  view  of  its  origin,  and  cannot 
adopt  any  of  those  modifications  of  the  theory  which  seek  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  our  experience 

Yet  the  conception  which  we  have  described  is  the  very  doc- 
trine of  the  old  dogmatic  theologians  concerning  the  Scriptures, 
and  biy  virtue  of  which  they  called  them  the  word  of  Ghod. 
According  to  them  the  holy  Scriptures  are  literally  the  word  of 

tm  III  I  .1  ■'"-"■■  . 

*  Ai^  for  instanoe,  HTperiiu.    See  Heppe. 
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God,  to  this  extent, — ^that  God  is  the  immediate  author  of  them, 
the  human  writer  being  onlj  a  mechanical  instrument,  and  not 
being  truly  the  author  of  his  own  writings,  but  a  mere  amanu- 
ensis, a  mere  pen  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  wrotei  Inspira- 
tion, thej  taught,  was  not  divine  enlightenment,  not  the  expres- 
sion in  writing  of  something  which  filled  the  consciousness, 
but  a  submission  to  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  lending 
of  the  hands  to  him  to  write  with,  and  not  in  an  ecstatic  state, 
but  with  perfect  consciousness  and  fireedom,  whether  under- 
standing or  not  that  which  was  written. 

The  simple  &ct  that  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  have 
their  peculiarities,  their  individual  physiognomies,  especially  in 
reference  to  language,  is  enough  to  overthrow  such  a  theory  as 
thia  No  consistent  thinker  will  fall  into  the  error  of  seeking 
to  render  this  theory  tenable  by  limitation  of  it  The  slight- 
est limitation  changes  it  into  one  which  differs  toto  genere;  for 
the  biblical  writers  must  be  either  active  or  passiva  When 
the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writers  is  confined  to  assistance 
or  superintendence  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is  not  at  all  a 
modification  or  softening  of  the  old  theory,  but  a  total  abandon- 
mem  of  it ;  and  the  same  is  true  if  different  degrees  of  inspira- 
tion are  assumed,  or  a  different  inspiration  for  different  ele- 
ments, or  an  inspiration  extending  to  one  element  only,  whether 
that  be  the  religious  element,  or  the  articles  of  the  creed,  or  the 
more  important  articles  of  the  creed  Hence,  on  this  theory, 
the  Bible  was  held  to  be  absolutely  infallible,  without  any  error 
of  any  kind,  and  even  without  any  fault  or  barbarism  of  styla 
Hence,  too,  the  efScacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  grace  was 
made  dependent  on  this  absolute  inspiration.  If  the  inspiring 
Spirit  was  the  sole  agent  in  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  of  course 
the  relation  between  these  two  must  be  a  permanent  one, — ^a 
mystical,  intimate,  and  individual  union  of  the  word  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  The  holy  Scriptures  were  held  to  have  a  super- 
natural efficacy  in  our  salvation,  a  truly  divine,  converting,  and 
r^enerating  power  residing  in  ihtniy  not  in  the  external  use  of 
them. 

Such  was  the  strong  and  literal  sense  in  which  the  old  Prot- 
estant theology  held  to  the  divine  origin  and  quality  of  the 
Bible.    But  how  did  it  prove  it?    It  did  not  prove  it !    There 
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was  the  Bible  itself  to  substantiate  its  own  claim  to  be  the  very 
word  of  God     And  no  other  course  was  possible.     For  if  the 
holy  Scripture  is  the  final  authority  to  which  all  religious  ques- 
tions must  be  brought,  then  it  must  carry  in  itself  the  decisive 
proof  of  its  authority.     No  demonstration  can  be  to  the  point 
The  ultimate,  decisive  testimony  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible  IS  the  experimental  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  divinity, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  it  and  working  through  it, 
the  internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit  that  it  is  the  word  of  God, 
the  very  intrinsic  power  and  efficacy  of  the  divine  word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture  and  through  the  Scrip- 
tura     The  "  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  can  only  take  the 
form  of  an  experience  in  the  consciousness  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  as  something  supernatural.     But  the 'theology 
of  the  Church,  while  relying  on  "testimony  of  the  Spirit"  as 
the  religious  foundation  of  our  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Bible,  has  nevertheless  held  that  it  could  be  proved  to  the  rea- 
son, and  has  put  forth  many  arguments,  indicia^  or  xpirrpia^ 
both  external  and  internal.     In  their  use  of  the  external  crite- 
ria, however,  the  old  theologians  perpetrated  the  inconsistency 
of  founding  their  argument  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  human 
authors  of  the  Bible  as  eye-and-ear  witnesses ;  forgetting  that 
on  their  theory  of  inspiration  the  sacred  writers  were  merely 
pens,  not  persons,  with  varying  moral  and  historical  qualifica- 
tions.    The  inconsistency  was  sought  to  be  remedied  by  making 
a  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  belief  produced,  fides 
liumana^  ond  fides  divina;  the  former  of  which,  they  taught,  is 
produced  by  proofe  addressed  to  the  reason,  while  the  latter  is 
a  living,  subjective  persuasion,  wrought  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  souL     The  proofs  of  the  reason,  they  taught, 
were  suitable  to  address  to  those  who  were  far  away  fix>m  the 
Bible,  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  it,  and  induce  them  to 
use  it ;   and  when  thus  used  it  would  testify  of  itself  in  its  own 
divine  way,  and  work  a  real  belief,  dk  fides  divina^  in  their  minds. 
The  human  arguments  made  the  Bible's  divinity  credible,  but 
did  not  establish  actual  faith  in  it,  yet  put  us  in  the  way  which 
led  infallibly  to  that  faitL     Another  use  of  the  proofs  of  the 
reason  was  to  enable  those  who  believe,  to  repel  doubts  and  all 
external  assaults. 
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If  now  we  proceed  to  a  criticism  of  this  theory  of  holy  Scrip- 
tare,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  recognize  the  &ct  that  all  its  parts 
are  inseparably  connected  together,  so  that  we  must  accept  it 
all  or  reject  it  all.  To  accept  it  with  the  reservation  that  it 
shall  be  improved  or  modified  is  impracticable. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  theory  is  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  "testimony  of  the  Spirit,"  and  to  this  doc- 
trine I  give  it  my  most'  hearty  concurrence,  though  perhaps  I 
shonld  change  somewhat  the  form  of  its  expression.  But  this 
very  doctrine,  of  the  "testimony  of  the  Spirit "  shows  that  our 
old  theology  derived  its  theory  of  the  holy  Scriptures  from  a 
religious  interest  chiefly,  and  not  from  scientific  grounds ;  for  it 
expresses  the  religious  experience  of  every  true  evangelical 
Christian.  Here  the  evangelical  doctrinal  system  first  obtained 
an  independent  foundation.  As  Twesten  says :  "  If  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  rests  on  something  besides  the 
intuitive  perception  of  that  divinity,  then  it  may  be  asked 
whether  that  something  else  must  not  be  higher  than  they,  and 
the  Soman  Catholic  will  object  that  you  make  Scripture  depend 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  then  make  the  Church 
depend  on  the  Scripture,  while  the  rationalist  will  object  that 
you  prove  the  Scripture  to  be  divine  by  means  of  reason,  and 
yet  will  not  accept  reason  as  the  ultimate  judge.  But  fiiith  in 
the  Scripture  rests  neither  on  authority  nor  on  reason,  but  upon 
the  new  life  in  Christianity,  which  God  causes  by  his  word,  and 
which  carries  immediate  conviction  with  it  If  it  were  other- 
wise," he  continues,  "  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  laity 
(the  great  body  of  the  Church),  who  are  in  no  condition  to  test 
the  weight  of  scientific  proofs?  Do  we  not  demand  of  them  a 
still  more  unreasoning  trust  than  that  which  we  charge  upon 
the  Soman  Catholics  ?  For  they  think  they  are  following  God, 
when  they  follow  the  Pope  and  the  Church ;  but  our  people  fol- 
low their  learned  men,  who  make  no  pretence  to  be  more  than 
mere  fallible  men,  and  some  of  whose  errors  and  contradictions 
cannot  be  overlooked." 

The  Scriptures  themselves  give  the  same  .view.  Faith  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  is  there  recognized  as  true  faith  in  so 
far  as  it  rested,  not  on  "  human  wisdom,"  by  means  of  "  enticing 
words,"  but  upon  the  "power  of  God,"  through  the  "demon- 
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stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ; "  and  the  true  hearing  of 
the  word  is  there  made  conditional  upon  the  opening  of  the 
heart  by  the  Lord  himself  (Acts  xvi,  14).     "  He  that  is  of  God 
heareth  God's  words."     And  what  other  means  could  divine 
grace  use  so  effectively  for  opening  the  inner  vision,  to  see  the 
Divine,  as  the  presence  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  within 
our  human  horizon, — ^in  other  words,  the  record  of  divine  reve- 
lation, the  holy  Scripture,  the  mirror  in  which  the  Divine  is 
seen  most  clearly?    That  new  sense,  by  which  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  becomes  real  to  us,  is  awakened  in  us  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves.    But  we  can  only  become  conscious 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  degree  in  which  this 
new  sense  is  awakened  in  us ;  the  force  of  our  faith  in  the  Bible 
is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  our  Christian  faith  in  general 
Our  futh  in  Christ  finds  in  the  Scriptures  the  medium  through 
which  God  begets  in  us  the  new  sanctified  life,  and  draws  from 
thence  the  well-founded  conclusion    of  their  divine  origin. 
When  we  attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  our  life  begins  to  develop 
in  him,  we  are  conscious  of  the  unity  of  this  new  life  in  us,  and 
that  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,— only  that  is 
pure,  powerful,  and  complete,  while  ours  is  impure,  deformed, 
and  faint    This  consciousness  becomes  stronger  in  us  as  we 
experience  that  the  new  life  in  us  is  strangely  aided,  purified, 
nourished,  and  strengthened,  by  contact  with  the  divine  life 
which  flows  in  the  Scriptures  in  all  its  original  power.     And  so 
we  can  but  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a  peculiarly  effective 
organ  of  the  same  divine  principle  which  has  imparted  new  life 
to  ourselvea 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Beformer&  Through  such  an 
experience  they  came  to  an  unconditioned  trust  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  peculiar  and  so-called  formal  principle  of  the 
Evangelical  ChurcL  It  was  through  the  use  of  the  Bible  that 
they  came  to  an  evangelical  belief  in  Christ ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  through  their  new  belief  in  Christ  they  arrived  at 
fuU  and  unconditioned  trust  in  the  holy  Scripturea 

Strauss,  indeed,,  will  have  it  that  this  is  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
the  Protestant  system :  "  For,"  he  says,  "  if  the  inner  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  assure  me  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures, 
who  shall  assure  me  that  this  feeling  within  me  has  its  origin  in 
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tbe  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit?"  There  need  be  no  mistake 
here,  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  made  through  the 
Scripture  itseli,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second  point,  Strauss  haa 
&iled  to  notice  that  the  Christian  life  is  one  specifically  new, 
and  that  he  in  whom  it  is  begun  is  fully  conscious  of  it  as  such. 
That  the  Spirit  which  bears  witness  to  him  concerning  the  Bible 
is  act  his  own  spirit,  he  knows  as  certainly  as  that  he  has 
become  a  new  creature  in  Christ  (however  imperfect),  and  he 
knows  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  his  new  life  consists 
in  communion  with  God. 

Thus  the  doctrine  that  the  holy  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  inq)ired  and  infallible,  are  not  at  all  scholastic 
inventions,  but  have  a  distinct  religious  basis  and  motiva 
They  flow,  as  dogmas  should,  out  of  the  experience  of  the  evan- 
gelical Christian  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  are  an  attempt 
scientifically  to  explain  that  experience.  But  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  problem  the  more  easily  errors  may  have  arisen,  espe- 
cially as  the  theologians  of  the  Beformation  were  here  almost 
on  new  ground,  and  neglected  the  important  distinction  between 
"  revelation  "  and  "  holy  Scripture."  We  cannot  be  too  earnest 
to  inquire  whether  their  views  coincide  with  those  found  in  the 
Scripture  itself^  and  with  the  fiu^ts  there  recorded  Here  is  the 
test  of  complete  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Bibla  Do 
we  take  it  as  it  actually  is,  for  what  it  claims  itself  to  be,  or 
with  vain  imagination  seek  to  make  it  correspond  to  our  opin- 
ions or  needs?  If  the  actual  Bible  is  not  holy  and  divine 
enough  for  any  one,  he  must  confess  that  his  ideas  of  the  holy 
and  Divine  were  not  derived  from  it  To  adhere  to  a  pre-con- 
ceived  notion  about  it,  contrary  to  its  own  testimony,  is  to  be 
disobedient  to  it 

The  phrase  "  word  of  God"  is  less  prominent  in  the  Bible 
than  in  the  theol(^  of  the  Church,  and  the  conception  denoted 
by  it  is  not  the  same.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  marks  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  religion  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
heatiien  religiona  In  the  Old  Testament,  God  is  described  as  a 
personal  and  rational  being ;  all  his  works  are  outward  expres- 
sions of  his  thought  and  will,  that  is,  they  are  word&  All  his 
working,  creative  as  well  as  revealing,  is  thus  represented  as  a 
speaking,  and  its  result  as  a  word.    (Gen.  i,  3 ;  Pa  xxxiii,  6.) 
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In  the  Old  Testament  "  the  word  of  God  "  means  not  only  the 
very  words  of  God  himself,  which  he  spoke  to  his  prophets 
(e.  g.,  1  Sam.  iii,  7,  21),  but  also  divinely  revealed  truths  in  the 
broadest  sensc^  or  commands,  promises,  or  threatenings.  The 
parallel  phrase,  "testimony  of  God,"  is  applied  both  to  the 
tables  of  the  law  and  to  the  law  itself  The  ark  is  called  the 
''ark  of  testimonies,"  and  the  tabernacle,  as  the  place  where 
God  was  revealed,  is  called  the  "tabernacle  of  testimoiiie&" 
When  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  revelation  was  committed 
to  writing,  by  divine  arrangement,  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  men  began  to  collect  the  records  of  revelation 
together,  they  also  began  to  consider  these  books  as  the  word 
of  God  Through  these  writings  the  later  Israelites  became 
partakers  of  the  words  which  God  addressed  to  his  people  when 
he  revealed  himself  to  them.  For  them^  these  books  were  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
was  lost,  for  to  them  it  had  no  advantage  or  interest  (Ps.  119 
passim).  That  which  is  so  enthusiastically  praised  throughout 
the  119th  Psalm  seems  to  be  the  book  of  the  law,  the  writer's 
reflection  not  tarrying  upon  any  distinction  between  the  law 
itself  and  the  holy  books  which  contained  it  Afterwards, 
when  prophecy  was  silent  in  Israel,  and  God  no  longer  spoke  to 
his  people  directly,  but  addressed  them  only  through  the 
medium  of  their  holy  records,  they  could  hardly  help  seeing 
these  as  the  direct  word  of  God,  and  completely  identifying  the 
two.  The  first  believers  in  Christ  of  course  shared  this  view, 
and  it  spread  abroad  with  Christianity.  Even  the  Apostles 
called  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  Xoyo^  roO 
^€ou^  and  that  in  a  very  pregnant  sense, — for  to  them  it  was 
not  a  mere  word,  but  a  living,  working,  divine  power.  (1 
Pet  i,  28  ;  Heb.  iv,  12 ;  1  Thes.  ii,  18).  To  them  God's  words 
were  outward  expressions  of  his  being,  and  hence  his  living 
power  worked  in  and  through  them ;  but  the  word  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  not  because  it  was  written  by 
him,  but  because  it  was  the  record  of  what  God  had  done  for 
men  ^through  revelation.  All  divine  revelation  was  to  them  the 
"word  of  God,"  the  "oracles  of  God,"  the  prfjja  ^eoO.  (Heb. 
V,  12;  Rom.  x,  17.)  Whatever  the  Son  received  fix>m  the 
Father,  and  spoke  in  the.  world  with  his  full  authority ;  what- 
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ever  the  Apostles,  as  the  messengers  of  Christ,  preached  con- 
cerning him  and  the  mystery  of  salvation  through  him — all 
preaching  of  the  Gospel — was  placed  in  the  same  class.     (John 
yiii,  36;  v,   88.)    The   Savionr  himself  expressly  calls   the 
revealed  message  which  he  brought  from  the  Father  to  us,  the 
word  of  God^  Xoyos  rov  ^eov.     (John  xvii,  14, 17.)    And  how 
could  the  Apostles  help  speaking  in  the  same  way  of  their  own 
evangelical  preaching,  when  they  repeated  after  him  the  mes- 
sage ftom  heaven  ?     They  knew  that  they  preached  the  Gospel 
**with  the  Holy  Ghost  come  down  from  heaven,"  and  consid- 
ered their  message  as  one  in  the  name  and  by  the  command  of 
God.    (2  Cor.  v,  20  ;  EpL  vi,  20.)    They  preached  it  "not  as 
the  word  of  men,  but,  ?s  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God, '  and 
were  certain  that  Christ  spoke  in  them.     Peter  calls  Christ's 
own  preaching  to  the  Israelites  a  word  sent  from  God  (Acts  x, 
36),  calls  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  "  gospel  of  God,"  the 
**  word  of  the  gospel,"  or  simply  "  the  word,"  or  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord,"  or  even  the  "  word  of  God."    In  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  expressly  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  prf/ia  ^eov  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
in  Eph.  vi,  17,  both  the  written  word  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  words  of  Christ  living  in  the  memory  are  placed  together, 
and  the  same  term  applied  to  them,  P7A«af  ^eov.     We  do  not 
find  the  New  Testament  called  the  word  of  God  in  Apostolic 
times,  for  it  was  not  then  in  existence ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  was  committed  to  writing  (the  record  of  the  great  things 
of  God),  and  from  these  records  was  formed  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— ^then  this  too  began  to  be  considered  as  the  word  of 
GoA     This  may  be  historically  proved  to  have  been  the  case. 
Why,  indeed^  should  that  which,  as  living  speech,  was  the  word 
of  God,  cease  to  be  so  when  committed  to  writing? 

It  is  then  an  entirely  scriptural  thesis  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  word  of  God ;  bnt  in  what  sense  ?  Not  in  the  sense  of 
our  older  theology,  a  word  literally  dictated  by  God  himself 
The  evangelical  Christian,  in  using  his  Bible,  receives  the  iip- 
pression  that  in  it  God  himself  is  speaking  to  him  ;  but  when 
he  attempts  to  frame  a  dogmatic  theory,  he  becomes  conscious 
of  a  contradiction,  to  which,  indeed,  our  evangelical  theology 
VOL.  XXXI.  ^  19 
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abundantly  testified ;  for  manj  things  in  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves would  not  fit  in  with  its  theory.  So  a  distinction  was 
made  (as  by  Buddaeus)  between  that  which  was  and  that 
which  was  not  necessary  to  salvation  in  the  Scriptures ;  or 
(as  by  Tollner),  the  Bible  was  said  to  contain,  not  to  be,  the 
word  of  God  But  this  was  a  complete  subversion,  and  not  a 
mere  modification  of  the  old  theory.  And  no  such  distinction 
between  form  and  matter  can  be  satisfactory.  For  every  true 
Bible-reader  knows  that  what  most  powerfully  impresses  him, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Bible,  is  just  this, — ^that  in  it,  as  no- 
where else,  the  most  fiimiliar  religious  truths  appear  in  such  a 
natural,  living,  majestic  form  as  though  they  were  bathed  in  an 
unearthly  light,  so  that  he  finds  himself  convinced  of  its  reality 
and  compelled  to  give  himself  up  to  it  The  matter  and  the 
form  are  inseparable. 

But  if  the  old  theory  is  untenable,  and  these  distinctions  can- 
not save  it,  what  shall  be  put  in  its  place  ?  Evidently,  the 
true  biblical  idea.  We  shall  not,  however,  find  that  the  idea 
of  the  word  of  God  is  C4>mp1etely  worked  out,  and  clearly  and 
plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  the  term  can 
only  be  used  relatively,  generally,  and  can  never  detennine 
exactly  in  what  sense  any  particular  passage  possesses  this 
property  of  being  the  word  of  God.  We  are,  however,  in 
possession  of  another  conception  into  which  that  of  the  word 
of  God  has  developed,  and  in  which  it  is  now,  for  us,  clearly 
expressed,  and  that  is  divine  revelation.  The  word  of  God 
is  his  revelation ;  and  the  latter  term  should  take  the  place  of 
the  former.  The  Bible  is  the  original  record  of  revelation,  that 
is,  of  the  word  of  God.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  the 
theology  of  the  present  day  to  remove  the  traditional  confusion 
between  the  terms  ^'  Bevelation  "  and  '^  Bible,"  and  it  were  well 
removed  even  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  disuse  of  the  term 
"word  <rf  God."  For  surely  our  reverence  for  the  Bible  will 
suffer  no  loss  if  we  call  it  the  Iioly  Scripture  simply,  nor  would 
our  evangelical  theology  be  overthrown,  but  would  rather  gain 
in  clearness  and  strength. 

We  eome  now  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ; 
and  here  no  step  must  be  taken  without  questioning  the  holy 
Scripture  as  to  what  it  says  about  itself     No  one  could  ever 
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derive  fix>in  the  Old  Testament  the  idea  that  its  composition 
took  place  under  a  specific,  guiding  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  its  authors,  not  to  say  such  an  operation  as  was 
supposed  by  our  older  theology.  If  in  certain  .particular  cases 
God  commanded  Moses  or  any  other  prophet  to  write  down 
certain  things  which  he  had  made  known  to  them  by  revelation, 
tliis  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  theory  of  inspiration  ;  still 
less  can  passages  like  Ejl  iv,  12,  '*  I  wilf  be  thy  mouth  and 
teadi  thee  what  thou  shalt  say,"  be  of  any  use  here,  for  they 
refer  to  preaching,  not  to  writing.  We  read  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  most  part  only  of  divine  illuminations,  visions,  and 
instractian  imparted  by  God  to  the  prophets  whom  he  chose  to 
be  his  oigsns, — never  of  inspirations  imparted  under  purely  pas- 
sive conditions.  The  prophets  speak  of  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  but  say  not  a  word  of  any  inspiration  received  in  writing 
them  down.  The  Old  Testament  claims  to  derive  nothing  from 
inspiration  except  the  law  and  the  prophetic  oracles.  The 
didactic  and  historical  portions  are  given  by  the  writers  simply 
as  soch,  without  the  slighest  indication  that  they  received  the 
knowledge  of  them  through  divine  revelation ;  but  rather  with 
express  mention  of  its  sourcea 

Among  the  later  Jews,  however,  especially  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  find  a  theory  of  inspiration  very  similar  to  that  of 
our  older  theologians^  When  the  people  of  Israel,  returiiing 
from  exile,  turned  with  burning  zeal  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
eothusiastically  embraced  that  as  their  highest  good  and  the 
only  source  of  true  knowledge,  their  reverence  for  it  was  easily 
tamed  towards  the  lett^,  the  written  text  itself,  both  of  the 
law  and  the  other  writings  which  had  been  added  to  it  They 
now  aooght  to  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  sacred  record  every- 
thing which  was  held  to  be  worth  knowing  in  any  relation 
wfaateyer.  On  the  one  hand,  the  living  voice  of  prophecy  was 
domb ;  on  the  other,  there  was  a  coUeetion  of  sacred  books,  the 
records  of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Ood.  How  could  thene 
fiul  soon  to  arise  a  superstitious  ven^nttion  of  the  letter  of  these 
books  ?  We  find  traces  of  it  even  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testam^it,  as  well  as  in  Philo  and  Josephua  The  Jewish 
tale  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of  the  lost  books  by  Ezra, 
which  was  repeated  by  many  Church  fathers,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
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What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  us  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  ?    We  must  divide  this  question  into  two ;  first, 
what  did  the  Saviour  say  on  the  subject?  and  second,  what 
did  the  Apostles  and  the  other  New  Testament  writers  teach  ? 
No  one  can  for  a  moment  deny  that  Christ  regarded  the  Old 
Testament  economy  as,  in  the  most  peculiar  sense,  a  divine 
revelation,  and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  witness 
concerning  that  revelation,  in  which  his  soul  dwelt  as  in  a 
sanctuary,  and  which  he  used  as  the  instrument  of  all  his  teach- 
ing.    His  discourses  show  that  he  had  a  most  thorough  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  them,  that  he  lived  in  their  inner- 
most essence,  in  their  spirit,  in  the  great  religious  and  moral 
ideas  which  flow  in  them,  and  that  he  assumed  the  freest  position 
in  regard  to  their  letter.     How  differently  did  he  employ  them 
from  his  learned  contemporaries.     With  his  keen  eyes,  keen 
through  purity  and  holiness,  he  read  very  different  things  in 
the  Scriptures  from  the  masters  in  Israel  around  him  ;  not  dig- 
ging into  them  with  sharp  investigation,  but  using  them  like  a 
mirror,  reflecting  the  heart  of  his  heavenly  Father,  to  place  the 
great  ideas  of  the  previous  revelation   clearly    in  his   soul, 
especially  the  great  maxims   of  God's  holy  government    of 
the  world.     We  need  especially  to  notice  the  fact  that  the 
Saviour's  religious  and  intellectual  life  was  unfolded  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  (if  that  is  a  suitable  term)  of  the  Old 
Testament     The  forther  he  entered  into  this  sanctuary,  the 
more  striking  would  he  find  the  references  to  himself  there 
contained.     He  found  the  Scripture  parallel  with  his  conscious- 
ness, and  became  conscious  that  it  testified  of  him.     So  he 
appealed  with  perfect  confidence  to  its  testimony  concerning 
himself,  and  considered  his  life  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  the 
picture  there  drawn.     The  roots  and  germs  of  all  the  main 
points  of  his  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament     He 
adhered  strictly  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  entered  into 
no  connection  with  the  ideas  of  the  schools  or  sects  of  the 
time.     He  used  the  Bible  to  prepare  himself  for  his  mission, 
not  like  a  scientific  inquirer  who  strives  to  attain  to  an  objec- 
tive understanding  of  it,  to  obtain  the  truest  explanation   of 
it    They  are  in  error  who  think  of  the  Saviour  as  having  a 
complete  exegetical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament :  in   his 
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discourses  there  is  extremely  little  explanation  of  it ;  but  rather 
he  grasped  the  fundamental  grand  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  with  a  sure  hand,  and  threw  surprising  light  on  those 
questions  which  were  darkest  to  his  learned  contemporaries. 
Except  a  few  explanations  with  reference  to  special  contro- 
versial questions,  we  find  Jesus  explaining  Scripture  only  in 
three  places,  Luke  iv,  4,  16,  xxiv,  24,  25,  and  xxiv,  44-8, 
and  of  these  the  first  passage  is  not  properly  an  explanation  of 
Scripture,  and  is  of  very  doubtful  genuineness.  The  Saviour 
never  professed  to  be'an  infallible  and  complete  expositor  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Exegesis  is  a  purely  scientific  operation, 
the  means  for  which  were  not  in  existence  in  that  age,  and  even 
now  are  greatly  wanting  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  He 
knew  how  to  make  the  sharpest  distinction  between  real  know- 
ledge and  that  which  is  merely  conventional,  and  adhered 
closely  to  the  former,  rejecting  all  scientific  curiosity,  all  ques- 
tions incompatible  with  his  historical  position. 

It  needs  no  proof  that  the  Saviour  treated  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  as  of  divine  authority,  yet  he  considered  it  inferior  to 
the  new  revelation  given  in  his  own  person.  He  spoke  with- 
out hesitation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  belonging  to  the  Jews,  in 
contrast  with  himself  (John  vii,  19  and  22  ;  v,  46  ;  x,  84).  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  he  treated  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of 
divine  authority,  yet  only  two  passages  are  usually  relied  on  as 
proof  that  he  considered  it  as  the  result  of  inspiration,  Matt  v, 
18  (or  Luke  xvi,  17),  and  Matt  xxii,  48.  But  neither  of  these 
is  to  the  point  In  the  first,  the  promise  that  not  one  jot  or  tit- 
tle of  the  law  shall  pass  away  while  earth  or  heaven  shall  re- 
main, evidently  refers  to  the  law  itself,  not  to  the  letter.  In 
the  other  passage,  *'  How  then  did  David  in  spirit  call  him 
liord  ?"  Jesus  affirms  that  David  composed  the  poetry  of  the 
UOth  Psalm  in  a  state  of  ecstacy,  in  the  spirit,  nothing  more, 
and  makes  no  assertion  whatever  about  the  way  in  which  this 
prophetic  prompting  was  committed  to  writing.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  infer  that  he  did  not  share  the  ideas  of  his  Israelite 
contemporaries,  with  great  probability,  fix>m  the  fiict  that  he 
often  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  way  of  re- 
garding and  using  the  sacred  books.  He  boldly  told  their 
learned  men  that  they  did  not  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 
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that  it  was  a  delasion  if  thej  thought  thej  possessed  in  them, 
that  is  in  the  book,  eternal  life.  He  spoke  in  a  condemnatory 
way  of  their  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  as  proceeding  firom 
such  a  perverted  point  of  view.  Nq  dogma  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  founded  on  the  Saviour's  words. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  Apostles  and  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  ?    Our  Lord  gave  his  disciples  no  instruction 
on  this  point,  but  left  their  conceptions  undisturbed.     There- 
fore we  find  in  the  New  Testamemt  authors  the  same  views  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  same  practice  in  its  use  as  among 
the  other  Jews  of  the  time,  though  thej  show  plainly  all  the 
difference  between  the  new  Christian  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Judaism  of  the  time.     They  considered  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  immediate  word  of  God,  even  those  portions  of  it  which  are 
not  given  as  having  been  directly  spoken  by  God.     All  "  that 
which  was  written"  was  the  word  of  God ;  they  heard  God 
speaking  directly  in  it  all,  without  a  thought  of  the  human  per- 
sons who  appear  speaking  and  acting  there.    They  knew  noth- 
ing about  considering  their  Bible  from  an  historical  point  of 
view.     They  refer  to  it  abstractly,  as  the  Scripture,  or  the  holy 
Scriptures,  or  the  sacred  writings,  without  mentioning  any  par- 
ticular author.     They  introduce  Old  Testament  quotations  with 
the  formula  that  God  or  the  holy  Spirit  speaks  or  has  spoken 
thus.     The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quotes  passages  with  "  God 
says,"  in  which,  in  the  original,  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.     It  even  quotes  (Heb.  i,  10)  a  passage  in  which  God, 
or  the  Son  of  God,  is  addressed  in  the  second  person,  as  though 
it  were  spoken  by  God.     In  I  Tim.  iii,  16,  the  sacred  writings 
are  expressly  said  to  be  inspired  {Beojeyevcfra)^  and  though 
we  cannot  deduce,  from  an  expression  of  such  indefinite  mean- 
ing, any  definite  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  yet  it 
proves  that  the  author  shared  the  view  of  the  subject  common 
to  the  Jews  of  his  tima     It  is  certain  that  in  the  apostolic  doc- 
trine the  idea  of  inspiration  was  far  from  being  distinct  and 
sharply  defined,  like  that  of  our  Church  dogmatics,  yet  the 
analogy  between  them  is  plain.     Once  at  least,  in  2  Peter  i,  21, 
the  prophetic  inspiration  is  spoken  of  passively,  as  absolutely 
over-ruling.     Though  the  second  Petrine  epistle  is  of  doubtful 
authority,  yet  in  this  case  it  is  confirmed  by  the  first,  which. 
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(it  10)  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  makes  the  prophesy- 
ing subject  to  be,  not  the  prophet's  own  individualily,  but  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  prophets  being  mere  orgains ;  whence  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  time  and  time-relations  at  which  and  under 
which  their  Messianic  predictions  should  be  realized,  remained 
concealed  even  to  themselves.  On  the  whole  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  Apostles,  though  thej  did  not  directlj  and  clearly 
say  go,  attributed  prophetic  inspiration  even  to  the  act  of  writ- 
ing, actus  scribendi,  of  the  Biblical  writers.  We  can  also  trace 
this  view  through  the  earliest  post-apostolic  Church,  whose  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  constantly  rested  on  this  ground,  even  be- 
fore the  assumption  had  been  made  of  the  inspiration  {BeoTtveuiT' 
Tia)  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 

In  intimate  connection  with  this  inspiration-doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  we  find  a  peculiar  method  of  exegesis,  which  they 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament  text  in  a  way  that  to  us  often 
appears  strange.  Now  the  doctrine  and  the  exegesis  must 
stand  or  £edl  together.  The  question  is,  can  we,  with  an  honest 
ex^etical  conscience,  press  both  these,  the  interpretation  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  put  upon  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  hermeneutical  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  ?  The  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  the  use  of  the  Messianic  element,  but  in  the 
arbitrariness  with  which,  even  in  unimportant  cases.  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  quoted.  For  instance,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  the  unobjective  character  of  this 
apostolic  exegesis  is  to  me  most  evident  The  Oct  that  in  the 
New  Testament  writers  there  frequently  appears  a  species  of 
interpretation  of  Old  Testament  passages  which  no  well  versed 
exegete  of  to-day  could  use,  is  so  plain  to  all  eyes  that  even  the 
most  distinguished  defenders  of  the  Church  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion confess  that  in  this  respect  the  Apostles  ^'  followed  a  free 
method  of  treatment"  « 

The  New  Testament  writers  often  quoted  the  Old  Testament 
fixnn  memory,  and,  here  and  there,  with  such  changes  in  the 
wording  as  materially  alter  the  sense.  In  Matt  ii,  6,  for  in- 
stance, a  quotation  from  Micah  v,  2,  is  translated  ^'  And  thou, 
Bethlem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least,"  etc. ;  the  origi- 
nal means  exactly  the  opposite.  These  writers,  too,  quote  from 
the  Septoagint,  for  the  most  part,  even  when  it  misrepresents 
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tlie  original  Generally  this  makes  no  difference  with  r^ard 
to  the  purpose  of  the  quotation,  but  sometimes  the  words 
quoted  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  text,  having  been 
mistaken  by  the  translators ;  such  cases  occur  at  least  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  words  quoted,  Heb.  i,  6,  "  Let  the 
angels  of  God  worship  him,"  do  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  at  all, 
but  are  an  addition  to  the  Alexandrian  version  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
43.  In  Heb.  x,  5,  an  ailment  is  drawn  from  the  words  of  the 
text,  Ps.  xl,  7,  **  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  which  are  a 
mistranslation  of  the  original,  and,  in  all  probability,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Septuagint  only  through  a  blunder  of  the  copyist. 
In  Heb.  xii,  27,  the  author  argues  from  the  passage  in  Haggai 
ii,  6,  resting  the  entire  weight  upon  the  words,  '*  yet  once  more," 
found  in  the  Septuagint,  where  the  original  has,  ^'  it  is  a  little 
while."  Even  where  they  do  not  follow  the  Septuagint,  but 
seem  to  have  had  the  Hebrew  text  before  their  eyes,  as  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Paul  and  John,  and  often  in  the  first 
gospel,  they  apprehend  the  Old  Testament  passage  in  a  way 
which  an  impartial  interpretation  cannot  allow,  whether  they 
followed  the  exegetical  traditions  of  the  Jewish  schools,  or  went 
their  own  independent  way.  In  Matt  viii,  17,  the  passage,  Is. 
liii,  4,  is  applied  to  Christ's  miracles  of  healing,  undoubtedly 
wrongly ;  or,  if  this  meaning  is  right,  then  1  Peter  ii,  24,  is  wrong 
in  applying  the  words  to  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
Paul  explains  the  same  passage.  Gen.  xiii,  15,  in  two  different 
ways,  Rom.  iv,  16,  and  Gal.  iii,  16.  Above  all,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  especially  Paul, 
find  predictions  and  types  of  events  in  Old  Testament  passages 
and  facts,  which  in  their  historical  sense  do  not  contain  any 
such  tilings:  and  that  they  draw  from  Old  Testament  texts 
things  which  the  authors  themselves  would  never  have  thought 
of  Manx  ^^  ^^^  0^^  Testament  passages  which  are  treated  in 
the  New  Testament  as  prophetic  references  to  the  Saviour,  we 
now  consider  with  propriety  as  indirect  Messianic  predictions ; 
but  it  is  indubitable  that  they  are  quoted  as  direct  predictiona 
It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say  that  the  Apostles  held  to 
a  double  or  manifold  sense  of  Scripture ;  the  science  of  her- 
meneutics  knows  of  no  such  thing ;  and,  moreover,  when  Paul 
in  the  Galatians,  ch.  4th,  argues  from  an  allegorical  inter- 
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aon  of  Genesis  xxii,  he  is  very  well  aware  that  it  is  an 
all^ory,  and  says  so. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  is  enhanced  by 
the  usual  way  of  putting  the  question.     For  it  is  natural  that 
those  who  cannot  accept  the  apostolic  exegesis  should  be  of  the 
opinion   that  it  was  the  method  current  among  the  Jewish 
schools  at  that  time,  that  is  the  Babbinical  exegesis.     But  the 
name  Babbinical  is  joined  to  various  entirely  diflferent  things, 
without  r^ard  to  history ; — the  halacha  and  the  hojggada^  the 
exegetical  practice  and  tradition  of  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
those  of  the  middle  agea     Some  suppose  that  the  Jewish  ex- 
egesis was  a  purely  arbitrary  invention,  a  gratuitous  display  of 
absurdity.     The  fact  is,  it  was,  in  its  origin,  a  child  of  neces- 
sity.   This  arbitrary  and  tasteless  artificialness  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish interpreters  of  Scripture  had  its  origin  in  their  inability  to 
explain  the  Bible  truly.     The  complete  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  not  possible  to  the  Jews  at  that  time  (1  Pet 
i,  10-12).      True  interpretation  depends  upon  the  science  of 
hermeneutics,  of  which  they  were  destitute ;  nay,  their  theory 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  a  science.     For  since  they  believed  in 
the  miraculous  origin  of  the  letter  of  their  Scriptures,  the  histor- 
ical interpretation,  the  only  true  one,  was  excluded.      The 
prophetic  books,  removed  from  the  light  of  their  historical 
origin,  were  a  dark  labyrintL     The  interpreter  could  do  noth- 
ing but  mystify  their  meaning  by  conjectures. 

The  first  believers  in  Christ  of  course  took  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  prophetic  books.  Even  they  were  in  part 
without  the  necessary  conditions  for  explaining  them.  They 
had,  however,  this  advantage  over  their  countrymen,  that  they 
knew  what  was  the  theme  of  all  the  Old  Testament  prophecy- 
ing,  the  general  sense  of  which  was  thus  open  to  them.  The 
first  Christians  and  especially  the  Apostles  were  obliged  to  take 
up  this  subject  For  them,  the  interpretivtion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  a  problem  of  such  urgency  that  it  could  not  be  laid 
aside.  The  Gospel  made  its  appearance  as  the  announcement 
of  the  fact  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Covenant  were  fulfilled.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  must 
have  formed  the  chief  topic  for  the  edification  of  the  first  Chris- 
tiaos  in  their  religious  assemblies.     These  proofs  could  only  be 
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adduced  by  the  explanation  of  the  prophecies  in  detail  The 
problem  was,  so  to  explain  the  prophecies,  bj  means  of  the 
light  cast  upon  them  from  the  new  revelation,  that  what  had 
heretofore  been  inexplicable  in  them  should  now  be  completely 
unfolded.  The  problem  was  an  exegetical  ona  But  an  exe- 
getical  investigation  could  not  be  brought  successfully  to  a  close 
in  haste,  in  a  moment,  when  the  necessary  conditions  were 
absent  The  road  out  of  the  difficulty  had  long  been  hidden 
by  the  Jewish  schools,  and  became  more  and  itiore  involved. 
The  result  of  the  attempt  could  only  be  insufficient,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  arbitrarily  subjectiva  It  is  historically 
certain  that  the  earliest  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture was  of  exactly  this  typical,  allegorizing,  and  divining  kind, 
and  was  officially  authorized  in  the  early  Church. 

If  now  we  examine  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have 
attained,  we  shall  find  nothing  surprising  about  it  Its  affinity 
with  the  current  usages  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  the  time  is  not 
to  be  concealed;  but  there  is  the  characteristic  difference 
between  them  of  the  different  spirit  in  which  a  method  essen- 
tially the  same  was  handled,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  Apos- 
tles held  themselves  aloof  from  the  tasteless  artificialness  which 
fill  the  Babbinical  interpretations  The  New  Testament  wri- 
ters, whilst  they  make  use  of  the  Old  Testament  as  much  as 
possible,  do  not  always  have  a  clear  conception  of  its  exposi- 
tion. The  distinction  between  exposition  and  mere  application, 
like  that  between  prophecy  and  historical  parallel,  is  one  which 
they  often  lose  sight  of.  They  were  looking  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' for  New  Testament  ideas,  and  where  they  saw  them  they 
saw  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  And  the  clearer  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  to  the 
Israelite  who  believed  in  Jesus,  the  more  would  he  expect 
ev^ry  detail  which  had  been  dark,  to  be  illuminated  from  the 
same  sourca  Doubtless  many  passages  which  had  before  been 
unintelligible,  had  thus  arbitrary  interpretations  assigned  to 
them,  by  those  who,  having  found  the  Messiah,  wished  to  find 
him  everywhere.  i 

Many  of  the  proof-texts  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  writers  of  the  New,  are  not  in  the  true  sense  proof-texts  at 
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&D.  In  &ct  they  did  not  seek  there  for  proofs  in  the  sense  of 
grounds  for  their  Christian  belief  but  in  the  ftill  certainty  of 
faith  they  beard  there  a  many- voiced  echo  of  their  fixed  belief 
and  the  universal  reply  was  to  them  a  new  confirmation.  But 
how  was  this  consistent  with  a  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament?  Since  this  theopnetiatia  was  not 
considered  in  an  historical  light,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  divinely  inspired  text  seemed  perfectly  natural  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  letter  carried  with  it 
the  spirituaiization  of  the  letter.  The  position  of  the  early 
Christians  towards  the  Old  Testament  was  very  different  from 
that  of  a  modem  ex^eta  They  heard  there  not  so  much  the 
voice  of  the  individual  authors  as  of  the  abstract,  "  holy  Scrip- 
ture," or,  more  exactly,  God  himself  They  believed  that  God 
spoke  to  them  in  every  written  word  Paul  puts  this  belief  in 
the  form  of  a  doctrine,  in  Bom.  xv,  4,  and  iv,  28,  1  Cor.  ix,  10, 
and  X,  11.  The  Christian  spirit  found  many  things  to  stumble 
at  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  seemed  to  it  to  be  erroneous, 
and  which  it  resisted.  Such  things  the  reader  had  to  reconcile, 
as  best  be  could,  with  his  own  consciousness,  certain  that  the 
sacred  word  could  not  contain  anything  contrary  to  the  highest 
truth,  that  is — ^Christianity. 

Having  thus  described  the  mode  of  interpretation  used  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  they  are  led  by  the 
presupposition  that  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired, 
the  question  comes  to  us: — do  we  find  this  supposition  con- 
firmed or  refuted  by  its  consequences?  I  answer  without  hesi- 
tation,— refuted. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  more  difficult  question  in  regard  to 
the  New  Testament  Does  this  make  the  impression  upon  us 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Every  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  discerning  the  Spirit  is  conscious  that  the 
New  Testament,  if  any  writing  in  the  world,  is  an  inspired  wri- 
ting, in  the  sense  of.  2  Tim.  iii,  16.  To  be  convinced  of  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  apostolic  writings  with  the 
oldest  Christian  literature,  that  which  immediately  succeeded 
them,  the  so-called  apostolic  Fathers.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  two  literatures !  What  a  gulf  divides  them  I  How  sharply 
do  the   elevation,  richness,  freshness,  naturalness,  and  sound- 
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ness  of  the  one  contrast  with  the  littleness,  poverty,  emptiness, 
stiffness,  and  timidity  of  the  other  I  .There  can  be  no  contest 
here. 

The  main  question  is, — does  the  New  Testament  give  itself 
out  as  the  product  of  inspiration?  An  affirmative  answer  has 
generally  been  given,  but,  it  is  now  candidly  admitted  by  many 
defenders  of  inspiration,  on  precarious  grounds.  The  princi- 
pal weight  is  usually  laid  on  the  d  priori  argument  from  the 
less  to  the  greater.  "The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
being  proved,'*  says  Phillippi,  "  that  of  the  New  follows  so  much 
the  more  as  the  revelation  of  the  latter  stands  higher  than  that 
of  the  former."  If  so,  the  Apostles  should  have  considered 
their  writings  as  more  important  or  more  fully  inspired  than 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  But  they  would  have  looked 
upon  this  as  a  presumptuous  usurpation.  If  this  d  priori  argu- 
ment is  pressed,  the  reply  must  be  that  the  presupposition  on 
which  it  rests  is  not  proven. 

The  New  Testament  undoubtedly  testifies  to  the  fact  that  its 
authors,  especially  the  Apostles,  were  men  enlightened  by  and 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Saviour  promised  to  the 
Apostles,  in  place  of  himself,  another  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  could  not  receive,  who 
should  ever  dwell  in  them  and  teach  them  all  things,  tell  them 
what  to  say,  lead  them  into  all  the  truth,  and  make  known  to 
them  the  Father.  He-' promised  to  them  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  especially  when,  in  their  apostolic  mission,  they  should 
be  brought  before  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  for  trial,  to  teach 
them  what  and  how  to  speak.  This  promise,  according  to  the 
New  Testament,  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  first  Pentecost  after 
the  Lord's  ascension.  The  way  for  the  apostolic  work  could 
only  be  opened  through  a  wonderful  miracle.  From  this  point 
onward  the  twelve,  hitherto  so  timid,  appear  like  new  men,  and 
seem,  in  spite  of  their  human  weaknesses,  as  though  standing 
in  pure,  radiant  light  They,  with  Paul,,  who  was  added  to 
their  number,  pursued  their  mission  with  a  joyful  conscious- 
ness that  they  did  not  stand  alone,  but  acted  in  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Paul  boasted  that  he  did  not 
receive  the  Gospel  from  men,  but  through  a  revelation  from 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  he  describes  his  preaching  at  Corinth,  did 
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not  declare  the  testimony  of  God  with  human  oratory  and  wis- 
dom, but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power, — 
with  a  higher  wisdom,  which  belongs  not  to  the  natural  human 
consciousness,  and  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  natural 
man,  but  which  was  revealed  to  him  by  God  through  his  Spirit. 
And  he  spoke  of  the  things  thus  learned,  "  not  in  the  words 
which  men's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
eth."  In  1  Cor.  vii,  10,  Paul  distinguishes  plainly  between  the 
express  word  of  the  Lord  and  his  own  word,  and  in  1  Cor.  ix, 
8,  between  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  own,  yet  at 
the  same  time  expresses  his  confidence  that  he  has  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

We  must  conclude  from  these  data  that  the  possession  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  confined,  according  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine, 
to  the  Apostles,  but  extends  to  all  true  believers,  without  any 
specific  differenca  The  promise  of  the  Paraclete  imparted  to 
the  twelve  evidently  applied,  not  to  them  alone,  but  also  to  all 
true  believers.  Jesus  spoke  of  them  not  in  contrast  with  each 
other,  but  in  contrast  with  the  world.  Complete  and  intimate 
communion  with  him  depends,  not  on  membership  in  a  limited 
circle,  but  on  loving  him  and  doing  his  will.  When  Jesus 
said,  **  I  will  ask  the  Father  and  he  will  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  be  with  you  always,"  the  last  word  of  the 
promise  plainly  shows  in  what  sense  he  meant  the  term  "  you ;" 
that  he  meant,  not  the  twelve,  who  would  soon  have  done  with 
time,  but  all  who,  to  the  end  of  days,  should  be  believers  in 
him.  At  Pentecost  the  Spirit  fell,  not  upon  the  Apostles  alone, 
bat  aU  the  first  believers.  The  miraculous  gifta  which  appeared 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Pentecost,  afterwards  appeared  frequently 
at  the  baptism  of  converts.  (Acts  viii,  14;  x,  44;  xix,  2.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  all  true  Christians 
possess  the  holy  Spirit  (Luke  xi,  18 :  John  vii,  89 :  Acts  ii, 
16;  vi,  8;  xi,  24:  IPet  iv,  14:  Rom.  viii,  9;  xiv,  17;  xv,  18: 
ICor.  iii,  16;  vi,  19;  xii,  8:  Gal.  iii,  2:  Eph.  i,  17;  iv,  80;  v, 
18:  IThes.  iv,  8:  IJohn  ii,  20;  iv,  18.)  And  this  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament  promisea  (Is.  xliv,  8 ; 
lix,  21 :  Jer.  xxxi,  88 :  Joel  iii,  1 :  see  also  Wisdom  vii,  27.) 
The  numerous  gifts  and  powers  which  Paul  enumerates  in  Rom. 
xii  and  elsewhere  evidently  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
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Apostles,  but  to  the  whole  congregation  of  believers.  John 
teaches  in  the  strongest  terms  that  all  tme  Christians  have 
received  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  it  have  been 
instructed  in  all  truth.  (1  John  ii,  20.)  The  Apostles  did  not 
have  a  Holy  Spirit  of  their  own,  but  all  believers  have  the  same, 
though  in  very  different  measure.  At  the  so-called  council  of 
Jerusalem  the  Apostles  did  not  claim  the  Spirit  for  themselves 
ttcclusi  vely,  though  they  attributed  their  decision  to  its  influence. 
It  is  an  idea  foreign  to  the  New  Testament  that  the  Apostles, 
in  the  composition  of  their  writings,  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  way  specifically  different  from  his  usual 
indwelling  and  inworking  in  them.  Moreover,  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  accompanied  by  many  difficulties.  "  I  cannot  believe," 
says  Bleek,  '^  that  Luke  had  a  higher  kind  of  inspiration  in 
writing  the  book  of  Acts  than  Paul  and  Peter  had  in  the 
sermons  there  recorded.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Apostles 
experienced  the  control  of  the  Spirit  in  different  degrees  at 
different  moments  of  their  work;  but  this  could  not  have 
depended  on  whether  they  were  writing  or  speaking."  The 
Apocalypse  alone  of  the  New  Testament  books  claims  inspira- 
tion for  itself,  yet  not  for  the  committing  of  it  to  writing,  but 
only  for  its  contents,  on  the  ground  of  a  special  revelation  made 
to  the  author  of  it  by  the  Saviour.  Only  two  other  passages 
can  be  thought  to  make  a  similar  claim — 1  Tim.  v,  18,  and  2  Pet 
iii,  16.  In  the  first,  ''for  the  Scripture  saith,  thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  tiie  com,  and  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  reward,"  the  last  clause  seems  to  be  quoted  from 
the  Scriptures,  but  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  only 
occurs  in  the  sermon  of  Jesus,  Luke  x,  7  (and,  with  a  slight 
change,  in  Matt  x,  10).  But  nothing  compels  us  to  join  the 
phrase,  ''the  Scripture  saith,"  to  the  last  clause  of  the  verse; 
the  first  clause  only  is  probably  quoted  as  from  Scripture,  and 
tiie  second  as  a  mere  common  proverb ;  for  Paul,  in  quoting  the 
words  of  Jesus,  usually  quotes  them  expressly  as  such.  In  the 
other  passage,  the  author  mentions  the  epistles  of  Paul,  "  which 
they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the 
other  Scriptures."  Here  it  is  possible  that  '*  other  Scriptures  " 
may  not  mean  the  Old  Testament ;  if  it  does,  then  the  epistles 
of  Paul  are  placed  in  the  same  cat^ory  with  it    But  even  if 
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this  is  conceded^  the  force  of  the  testimony  is  mach  weakened 
by  the  strong  suspicion  which  exists  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistla  Some  other  passages  have  been  thought  to  be  against 
this  view,  but  they  are  either  irrelevant  or  refer  to  the  spoken 
word,  not  to  the  act  of  vrriting. 

The  inspiration  of  the  apostolic  writings,  as  taught  in  the 
New  Testament^  rests  upon  the  &ct  that  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Apostles  was  given  in  connection  with  the 
oommission  which  they  received  to  preach  the  Gospel    It  was 
when  the  Saviour  sent  his  disciples  forth  for  the  first  time  that 
he  promised  to  them  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d  when 
they  should  be  obliged  to  defend  themselves  before  the  rulers. 
It  was  in  this  li^t  conversation,  in  which  he  was  preparing 
them  for  the  time  when  they  must  do  their  work  in  the  world 
alone,  that  he  promised  them  the  presence  of  another  helper. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  when  he 
was  sending  them  abroad  in  his  name  and  giving  them  author- 
ity to  foi^ve  sins,  that  he  breathed  upon  them,  with  the  words : 
''Beceive  the  Holy  Spirit"    It  was  whien  he  assigned  to  them 
their  mission  to  testify  of  him  in  Jerusalem,  in  Judea,  and  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  he  commanded  them  to  wait  until 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  upon  them  from  on 
high.     The  possession  of  the  Spirit  was  closely  connected  with 
their  apostolic  mission.     In  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  it  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  directed  his  departure  from  Antioch,  that 
expressly  led  the  way  where  he  was  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went  and  ensured  a  hearing  to 
his  preachix^.    But  how  does  all  this  indicate  an  inspiration  of 
the  apostolic  writings,  in  the  sense  of  the  theory  of  the  Church- 
theology  ?    It  can  only  do  so  on  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
position of  these  writings  was  the  highest  exercise  of  the  apos- 
tolic office.     Our  older  theology  took  this  for  granted ;  indeed 
it  follows  directly  from  the  confusion  of  the  terms  ^  revelation  " 
and  ^^  holy  Scripture  "  with  each  other.     The  Apostles  received 
no  command  from  the  Saviour  to  write  anything  about  him, 
and  the  most  of  them  never  used  the  pen.    In  the  case  of  the 
few  who  composed  writings,  this  department  of  their  official 
work  seems  to  have  been  something  unusual,  appears  in  the 
baek-ground  of  their  oral  preaching,  and  genemUy  contrary  to 
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tlie  usual  order  of  their  personal  work.     Even  the  Apostle  who 
left  the  largest  amount  of  writings  is  no  exception. 

But  on  this  question,  whether  the  New  Testament  claims  to  * 
be  inspired  in  the  sense  of  our  Church-dogmatics,  it  is  equally 
important  to  consider  the  testimony  which  the  writings  them- 
selves give,  direct  or  indirect,  as  to  the  way  and  manner  of 
their  origin.  The  Bible  presents  itself  to  us  throughout  as  a 
collection  of  writings  brought  together  by  an  historical  process, 
having  their  origin  in  the  work  of  human  writers.  It  would 
never  occur  to  one  reading  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  the  Holy  Spirit  prompted  the  pens  of  the  writers. 
Why  then  should  it  be  thought  that  the  Holy  Spirit  suggested 
the  contents,  which  might  have  been  sapplie^  by  oral  or  writ- 
ten tradition  ?  These  books  often  expressly  claim  to  rest  on 
written  sources.  Is  the  poetry,  then,  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  It  has  been  well  said  by  Kahuis, 
"  there  is  no  poetry  apart  from  humanity ;  whoever  finds  poetry 
in  the  Old  Testament  recognizes  the  human  element  there." 
So  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon ;  "  what  a  contradiction  in  the 
assumption  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  their  worldly  wis- 
dom." So,  too,  the  prophets,  "wrote  as  they  spoke,  out  of 
their  individual  peculiarities.  The  one  fact  that  the  later  and 
less  original  ones  made  use  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier,  is 
enough  to  disprove  the  theory."  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
New  Testament  Would  any  one  recognize  these  books  as  wri- 
tings in  whose  production  the  authors  were  in  a  passive  condi- 
tion, laboring  mechanically,  mere  slate-pencils  7  The  exact 
opposite  strikes  every  reader.  They  take  a  position  just  like 
every  honest  historian,  teacher,  letter-writer.  They  were  clearly 
conscious  of  the  motive  and  end  of  their  writings,  and  derived 
the  impulse  to  write  ifrom  the  particular  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  with 
both  large  Christian  circles  and  individual  persons  for  whom 
their  message  was  intended.  (Luke  i,  1 :  Roul  i,  11 ;  xv,  15 : 
1  Cor.  i,  11 ;  v,  1 ;  vii,  1 :  2  Cor.  i,  8  £ ;  ii.  If.;  vii,  12 ;  xi, 
1  f. :  Gal.  iii,  1  f. :  Col.  ii,  1 :  2  Thes.  ii,  1  f.)  Excepting  the 
historical  books  and  the  Apocalypse,  these  authors  wrote,  not 
for  after  generations  or  the  whole  of  Christendom,  but  for  the 
immediate  present  and  its  necessities.     In  their  histories  they 
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go  to  work  just  as  any  careful  reporter  would  do.  They  usually 
draw  from  written  sources,  sometimes  from  their  own  knowl- 
edge, sometimes  that  of  others.  (John  xix,  85 :  1  John  i,  1-S.) 
They  undeniably  used,  in  part,  each  others  writings,  and  inter- 
wove whole  narratives  of  others  in  their  own.  Who  can  recog- 
nize in  this  process,  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  How 
can  the  theory  of  the  Church  dogmatics  remain,  for  instance,  in 
spite  of  the  account  which  Luke  gives  of  the  motives  and 
method  of  his  writing?  Such  passages  give  us  a  look  into  the 
workshop  where  these  books  were  constructed.  Where  the 
apostolic  writers  put  forth  well  considei^ed  religious  doctrineSi 
they  expressly  give  us  the  result  of  deep,  inspired  reflection 
upon  the  great  facts  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the 
problems  which  there  press  upon  the  thinking  mind.  They 
did  not  all  answer  the  same  questions,  nor  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  nor  in  the  same  manner.  Even  in  the  same  author  we 
find  the  same  question,  at  different  times  and  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, approached  from  different  sides,  and  solutions 
advanced  not  in  the  same  terms. 

And  as  the  New  Testament  writers  derived  their  material 
from  ordinary,  natural  sources,  so  they  used  it  just  as  other  wri- 
ters. In  the  treatment  of  it  their  peculiarities  of  mind  and  of 
religious  experience  are  most  apparent  As  Biehm  says :  ''  The 
testimony  of  the  biblical  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  is  not  only  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also  and  most 
intimately  their  own,  derived  not  only  from  divine  inspiration, 
but  also  from  the  deepest  depths  of  the  human  spirit,  from  the 
hints  of  experience,  from  the  pains  of  humiliation,  from  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  new  man  within  them,  from 
the  long  apprenticeship  of  the  spiritual  life." 

Moreover,  these  writers  have  each  his  own  peculiar  charac- 
teristic style  of  writing,  and  in  the  most  of  them  we  find  a  cer- 
tain awkwardness  in  the  use  of  language,  and  a  ruggedness  and 
stiffness  of  the  forms  of  speech,  as  is  natural  and  usual  with 
writers  who  have  not  had  much  of  the  training  of  the  schools, 
and  are  not  accustomed  t6  express  their  thoughts  in  writing. 
These  things  do  not  impair  the  value  of  the  books  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  but  how  can  they  be  attributed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit? 
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It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  earliest  Church,  immediately  after 
the  Apostles,  knew  of  no  holy  Scriptures  except  the  Old  Tes- 
tament The  course  of  events  soon  led  to  the  equalization  of 
these  books  with  the  Old  Testament  and  the  transference  to 
them  of  the  same  ideas,  but  it  was  a  gradual  procesa  It  was 
natural  that  the  Saviour's  words  and  the  record  which  con- 
tained them  should  be  thought  of  equal  value  with  the  word  of 
the  Old  Testament  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  New  Testament 
expressly  declared  to  be  inspired  and  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  Old  earlier  than  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  in  180.  From 
that  time  it  is  universal. 

But  though  we  are  thus  completely  perplexed  by  the  holy 
Scripture,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  inspired  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  yet  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  answer  to  our  question. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  Bible  does  impress  us  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  an  inspired  book.  If  there  is  any  dogma 
that  has  religious  roots,  that  is,  an  expression  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  evangelical  Christian,  in  the  sphere  of  his 
personal  religious  experience,  it  is  the  dogma  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bibla 
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AracLB  VL— APOSTOLIC  PREACHINa 

Preaching  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  the  instniment 
of  ceremonial  and  sensuous  faiths ;  and  since  it  does  not 
belong  to  merely  natural  religions,  nor  even  properly  to  the 
old  Hebrew  economy,  except  when  the  God -commissioned 
"prophet"  proclaimed  in  startling  tones — soon  silenced — the 
word  of  the  Lord ;  and  since  Christ  appointed  preaching  to  be 
the  new  instrumentality  of  propagating  his  faith,  as  the  most 
spiritual  agency  of  a  spiritual  religion,  a  religion  which  is  itself, 
above  all,  a  Word,  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  Word  of  God 
to  learn  the  true  nature  of  preaching,  and  are  led  to  modify 
our  theories,  however  plausible  and  splendid,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament 

There  is  a  coipprehensive  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  sets  forth  the  spiritual  and 
profound  nature  of  Christian  preaching ;  and  we  venture  to 
make  a  literal  translation  of  this,  while  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  bring  out  its  Aill  meaning : 

''For  the  word  (the  doctrine — ^the  preachhig)  of  the  croes  is  indeed  folly  to  them 
that  perish,  but  to  us,  the  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is  written:  I  wiU 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  I  win  bring  to  nothing  the  prudence  of  the 
prudent.  Where  remains  the  wise  ?  Where  the  learned  disputant  of  this  world? 
Has  not  God  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  to  be  folly?  For  since  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  by  means  of  its  false  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  has  pleased  God 
through  the  foUy  of  the  preaching  (of  Christ)  to  save  the  believing;  since  the  Jews 
demand  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  strive  after  wisdom ;  but  we  preach  Christ  crud- 
Bed,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  a  folly ;  but  to  the  caUed 
themselves,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  Grod  and  the  wisdom 
of  ^od.  For  what  is  counted  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.  For  ye  perceive  the  nature  of  your 
calling,  brethren,  that  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  are  among  you ;  but  the  things  that  are  counted  foolish  by  the  world  God 
has  chosen,  that  he  might  put  to  shame  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  God  has  chosen,  that  he  might  put  to  shame  those  that  are  mighty;  and  the 
things  that  the  world  thinks  ignoble,  and  those  that  are  despised,  God  has  chosen, 
and  what  is  even  of  no  worth,  that  he  might  destroy  what  is  esteemed  of  worth : 
so  that  no  flesh  might  glory  m  God^s  sight  But  through  hun  ye  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  has  become  to  us  wisdom  of  God,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctiflcation, 
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and  redempdon:   that^  as  it  is  written,  whoeyer  will  glory,  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord. 

So  also  I,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  eicellenoe  of  speech  or  of  wis- 
dom, to  preach  to  you  the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  him  crucified.  And  I  was  with  you 
in  weakness  and  in  much  fear  and  trembling,  and  my  teaching  and  my  preaching 
consisted  not  in  persuasiTe  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  power,  in  order  that  your  faith  should  not  rest  on  human  wisdom,  but 
on  G-od's  power." 

The  party  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  who  were  instructed  in 
Greek  philosophy,  and  the  Jew-Christians  who  cultivated  the 
dialectics  of  Rabbinic  theology,  and  all  who  were  attracted 
by  the  classic  eloquence  of  the  skilled  Alexandrian  preacher, 
ApoUos,  were  strongly  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  gospel 
demanded  for  its  success  the  aid  of  philosophy  and  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  trained  eloquence.  When,  however,  the 
gospel,  as  simply  and  earnestly  preached  by  Paid  and  the  other 
apostles,  began  to  show  the  living  firuits  of  its  tillage  in' the 
hearts  and  characters  of  renewed  men,  blossoming  out  like 
a  garden  or  a  vineyard,  then  what  appeared  to  be  foolishness 
was, seen  to  be  wisdom,  and  not  only  wisdom  but  power  ^  so 
that  in  those  overwhelming  manifestations  of  divine  energy  in 
the  gospel,  all  mere  human  wisdom  and  its  teachers  were  swept 
away.  This  foolishness  of  preaching  was  not  foolish  preach- 
ing ;  but  it  was  foolish  only  in  the  estimation  of  unbelieving 
men  who  trusted  in  philosophy  and  in  learned  reasoning  for 
living  spiritual  results.  Such  persons  made  the  gospel  of 
none  eflfect,  while  they  left  out  of  preaching  Oie  vital  thing^ 
the  water  of  life  that  creates  life,  the  element  of  the  Cross, 
rendered  effectual  by  the  demonstration  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
On  the  other  hand,  they,  however  unlearned  and  contemptible 
in  the  world's  estimation,  who  yielded  themselves  readily  to 
the  call  of  God  in  the  gospel,  rose  into  the  circle  of  that  higher 
wisdom  of  God.  The  crucified  Christ,  the  manifestation  of 
the  hue  of  God  in  his  Son  sacrificing  himself  for  men,  the 
coming  of  Deity  into  humanity  to  work  out  a  new  divine 
life  in  our  sinful  nature,  a  truth  ever  new  and  life-giving,  this 
fonns  the  divine  element  in  preaching.  Preachers  may  differ 
in  their  ways  of  setting  forth  this  truth ;  they  may  differ  as 
widely  as  did  the  bold,  unartistic  Paul  and  the  skilled  ApoUos ; 
but  if  they  have  placed  supreme  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
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cross  and  not  on  human  wisdom;  if,  holding  up  Christ  to 
men  as  the  way  of  eternal  life,  they  have  trusted  in  his  spiritual 
and  mightily  drawing  power;  if  they  have  hid  themselves 
behind  the  cross  they  preached ;  if  they  have  literally  despised 
themselves  and  their  own  learning  and  eloquence  in  com- 
parison with  the  divine  fiw5tors  of  the  Cross  and  the  Spirit  in 
the  work  of  conversion,  these  men,  it  may  be  in  much  weak- 
ness and  trembling,,  have  been  true  preachers  of  the  gospel ; 
and  glorious  is  this  apostolic  succession  of  Christ^s  preachers 
like  a  track  of  heavenly  light  across  the  world's  tempestuous 
history. 

In  the  passage  commented  upon  and  in  other  writings  of  the 
apostle,  we  do  not  hold  that  he  denied  the  human  element  in 
preaching;  but  he  saw  its  incompetence,  and  he  placed  no 
reliance  upon  it  He  made  constant  use  both  of  eloquence 
and  learning  in  his  preaching.  He  made  the  most  of  himself 
and  of  what  knowledge  he  had  as  an  orator.  The  hill  of  Mars, 
so  near  the  bema  where  Demosthenes  spoke  three  centuries 
before,  tinder  the  same  clear  sky  to  people  of  the  same  cultured 
race,  suggests  no  unfit  comparison  in  the  aptness,  force,  beauty, 
and  burning  earnestness  of  the  two  great  orators,  lifting  their 
assemblies  above  the  mean  and  narrow  circle  of  things,  and 
breathing  into  them  nobler  passions.  Undoubtedly  the  learn- 
ing' and  eloquence  of  the  Greek  schools  at  Corinth  for  which 
the  Christian  Church  there  had  itching  ears,  and  which  the 
apostle  did  oppose,  contained  something  essentially  false.  It 
was  the  early  cropping  out  or  development  of  the  false  worship 
of  the  yrcocftSy  the  tendency  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  fac- 
ulty of  knowledge,  rather  than  of  faith,  in  spiritual  things,  a 
germ  of  that  gnostic  philosophy  which  afterwards  so  troubled 
the  Church  and  wrought  such  evil  It  was  an  eloquence  which 
was  made  the  instrument  of  a  wrong  knowledge  and  a  false 
philosophy.  He  was  afraid  of  its  influence.  He  firmly  resisted 
its  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church,  even  in  the  case  of 
Apolloe,  who,  perhaps,  was  inclined  to  its  methods  although 
he  was  a  true  Christian  preacher  and  brother. 

But  true  faith  also  has  its  philosophical  or  knowledge -side, 
and  in  the  elucidation  of  truth  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid 
the  philosophical  mode  of  treatment. 
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The  gospel  is  a  body  of  truth,  though  its  order  may  be  subtla 
It  goes  out  from  one  centre,  is  guided  by  one  law  of  develop- 
ment, and  is  adapted  to  the  mind's  wants  and  intuitions.  It 
appeals  to  the  mind's  higher  consciousness,  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  has  been  called  "  the  rationalized  intellect,"  when 
it  is  brought  into  the  condition  of  original  rectitude,  when  it 
judges  rightly.  To  teach,  then,  the  gospel,  one  must  proceed 
in  the  main  according  to  intellectual  methods;  and  that  the 
gospel  may  have  its  full  influence  on  the  mind,  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  should  be  set  forth  in  its  original  divine  order  and  in 
harmony  with  the  mind's  divine  laws.  It  is  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  category  of  rational  truth,  although  supernatural  in- 
fluences accompany  it  and  are  superadded  to  the  truth,  in  order 
to  rouse  the  dead  energies  of  the  mind,  and  to  render  the  mind 
fit  to  receive  into  it  that  new  life  which  the  truth  brings ;  as 
the  seed  remains  apparently  dead  in  a  dead  soil  until  touched 
by  influences  from  above,  until  heaven's  heat  and  moisture  pene- 
trate its  chill  darkness,  quickening  it  and  the  earth  in  which  it 
lies. 

We  are  to  inquire  how  the  human  preacher  is  to  use  his 
human  instrumentality, — which  human  instrumentality  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  fact  of  there  being  a  preacher — ^to  use  this  in 
harmony  with  the  apostolical  theory  of  preaching. 

What,  then,  in  this  light  of  the  apostolic  theory  is  the  first 
great  element  of  Christian  preaching,  which  makes  it  the 
peculiar  thing  it  is,  which  separates  it  in  some  sense  from  all 
other  kinds  of  discourse?  We  answer  it  is  interpreiaiion.  As 
it  is  the  highest  glory  of  God  in  his  word  to  be  the  Revealer, 
so  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  preacher  of  God's  word  to  be 
the  interpreter. 

This,  from  its  importance,  may  be  said  to  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  only  thing  he  has  to  do,  or  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible. What  was  the  process  as  we  have  it  irom  the  Scriptures 
and  the  earliest  records?  In  the  primitive  Christian  assembly 
he  who  knew  the  most  of  Christ  was  he  who  spoke ;  at  first  it 
was  the  apostle  who  had  actually  seen  and  walked  and  talked 
with  Christ  in  intimate  soul-communion,  and  who  continued 
with  him  in  his  temptations;  then  one  of  the  Seventy,  or  any 
one  who  by  his  intelligence,  age,  or  feith,  was  best  fitted  to 
answer  the  earnest  question,   *'Tell  us,  friends  and  brethren, 
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what  you  know  about  Jesus  Christ,  about  what  he  did  and 
said,  above  aU,  about  his  death  on  the  cross."     I^  was  brief 
question  and  answer,  from  the  heart  to  the  heart    Each  cast  in 
of  his  knowledge,  of  his  doctrine,  of  his  prophetic  insight,  of 
his  fiuth,  of  his  feeling,  of  his  "  gift,"  whatever  it  might  be,  as 
moved  freely  by  the  Spirit     There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  dis- 
oouise,  or  a  sermon,  by  a  r^ular  preacher,  excepting  when  a 
Peter,  or  John,  or  Paul,  chanced  to  be  in  the  assembly,  who 
was  commissioned  directly  of  the  Lord  to  indoctrinate  his 
young  church  in  the  new  faith.     After  these  first  actors  passed 
off  the  scene,  the  same  process  essentially  went  on.     Preaching 
was  an  inierpretationj  or  exposition,  by  some  competent  teacher, 
of  the  documents  rdating  to  the  same  wonderful  life  and  death 
of  the  Divine  Founder,  of  the  histories  and  the  letters  that  had 
been  written  by  original  eye-witnesses;  some  portion  of  these 
was  read,  and  the  teacher,  or  the  presiding  elder,  or  perhaps 
the  simple  lay-brother  who  felt  moved  to  do  so,  rose  and  spoke 
m  way  of  explanation  and  exhortation,  catching  his  theme  and 
inspiration  from  the  passage  which  was  read;  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  mainly  the  method  of  preaching  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  we  may  say  almost  to  that  of  Augustine, 
for  it  was  not  until  quite  late  that  the  style  of  preaching  ceased 
to  be  almost  purely  expository,  or  founded  directly  upon  the  por- 
tion of  Scripture  read  as  the  regular  lesson  of  the  day,  without 
much  if  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  unity  of  the  discourse,  or 
the  idea  of  art  in  its  method ;  except  in  occasional  panegyrical 
orations,  such  as  those  pronounced  upon  martyrs,   and  those 
spoken  on  the  Feast  and  Fast  days  of  the  Church.     Whatever 
may  be  the  corruptions  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  the  main,  down  to  a  late  period,  the  Scrip- 
tures continued  to  be  not  only  the  text  but  the  immediate  Junda- 
mental  svbjeci  of  preaching,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  a  running 
practical  commentary,  like  the  well-known  homilies  of  Chrysos- 
tom;    and  yet  in  these  very  ages,   especially  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  through  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  and  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  sacred  oration,  the  formal  "sermon,"  as 
the  Latin  name  for  it  was,  built  on  art-principles,  balanced  in 
its  unities  like  a  Greek  tragedy  or  piece  of  sculpture,  mingling 
the  ivory  and  gold  of  human  philosophy  and  eloquence  in  the 
cunning  workmanship  of  man's  device,  succeeded  the  simple 
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homily  which  was  poured  out  of  the  heart  of  the  primitive 
disciple,  as  it  was  touched  by  the  warm  ray  of  God*s  Spirit, 
like  the  bird^s  song  that  welcomes  the  dawn.  There  was  a 
revolution  wrought  here  hard  to  define,  but  which  neverthe- 
less brought  something  in  between  the  Word  and  its  pure  inter- 
pretation and  impartation  to  men's  spirits  by  the  preacher ;  so 
that  the  gospel,  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  the  living, 
throbbing  heart  of  Jesus,  was  not  brought  to  bear  in  its  vital 
and  divinely  transforming  power  directly  upon  the  heart  of 
man ;  and  if,  in  its  superhuman  energy  and  heat,  it  penetrated 
through  the  intervening  medium,  it  was  greatly  diminished 
and  deadened  in  its  influence.     Wliat  was  that  something? 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  philosophical  thinking  entered 
into  preaching  by  a  natural  development  of  the  theological  ele- 
ment in  the  Church,  when  the  Church  began  to  feel  the  influence 
of  a  more  philosophical  culture;  and  while  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  this  was  a  necessary  and  desirable  development, 
showing  progress,  or  the  way  to  progress,  as  indicating  the  abso- 
lute claims  of  religion  upon  the  reason  and  whole  nature  of 
man ;  yet  this  does  not  change  the  truth  that  Christian  preach- 
ing should  found  itself  not  on  a  philosophy  of  truth,  but  on 
Christ,  on  his  gospel,  on  the  gospel's  original  interpretation. 
The  preacher's  thought  should  work  intelligently  upon  the 
truth,  should  mould  it  into  forms  of  belief;  but,  primarily,  he 
is  a  simple  announcer,  or  medium,  of  the  truth ;  a  channel  for 
God's  word  to  run  through ;  therefore  for  him  to  preach  primar- 
ily from  a  system  which  is  derivative  instead  of  jfrom  the  divine 
word ;  for  him  to  preach  from  the  rationale  of  Christian  truth 
instead  of  the  living  Christ  himself,  who  was  crucified  and  is 
risen  again;  this  is  interposing,  as  we  have  said,  something 
between  the  Word  and  its  pure  interpretation  to  men's  hearts, 
and  this  certainly  was  not  the  apostolic  way.  What  we  wish 
distinctly  to  contend  for  is,  that  the  basis  of  Christian  preaching 
is  not  theology,  nor  anything  else  but  the  Word  of  Ood  made  effectual 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  We  are  the  last  to  deny  the  claims  of 
theology,  which,  as  opening  to  us  great  thoughts  and  lines  of 
thought,  as  bounding  all  we  know  both  of  God  and  man,  is  the 
worthiest  and  highest  field  of  human  reason,  and  which  is  a  vast 
aid  to  the  preacher,  enabling  him,  philosophicaDy  speaking,  to 
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go  to  the  bottom  of  subjects ;  but  theology  is  variable  while 
the  Word  is  eternal,  theology  is  human  while  the  Word  is  divine, 
and  that  preaching  which  is  fitted  to  redeem  souls  and  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  divine  love  on  earth,  must  be  also  divine  in  its 
foundation. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  fighting  a  fiction  of  the  imagination, 
since  all  who  have  theories  about  preaching,  stoutly  afiirm  that 
their  theory  is  based  on  the  word  of  GoA  It  may  be  so ;  but 
we  are  desirous  only  of  clearly  establishing  the  principle  that 
the  word  of  God  and  nothing  else — that  Christ,  who  is  identical 
with  the  Bible — ^is  the  real  root  and  source  of  preaching.  You 
may  be  an  instructor  in  physical  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
political  economy,  if  you  please ;  but  if  you  are  a  Christian 
preacher,  what  God  has  revealed  of  himself  in  Christ,  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  word,  Christ,  forms  your  main  and  in 
one  sense  (though  we  do  not  now  speak  of  its  comprehensive- 
ness) only  theme.  It  is  yours  to  preach  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  and  all  this  is 
gathered  up  in  Christ  to  difi^se  itself  into  all  and  fill  all  with 
the  fullness  of  God.  But  it  is  Christian  truth  flowing  forth 
fix)m  Christ,  fitted  for  the  soul's  life,  spiritual,  made  vital  with 
the  blood  of  the  Cross,  and  the  divine  breath  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  science,  that  you  are  to  preach. 

The  work  of  interpretation  is  greater  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  some  imagine.  The  greatest  poet  is  nothing  more, 
than  an  interpreter.  To  be  an  interpreter,  one  must  know  the 
language  that  he  interprets,  and  the  speech  and  thoughts  of 
both  parties  between  whom  he  stands.  He  may  possess  all 
scholarship  and  wisdom,  but  if  he  cannot  render  the  thoughts 
of  God  truly,  purely,  he  is  a  failure  as  a  preacher ;  he  is  crip- 
pled on  the  angelic  or  divine  side  of  his  mission.  If,  too,  he 
does  not  comprehend  the  human  soul,  and  cannot  interpret  God*s 
truth  to  it,  he  is  a  failure.  He  needs  all  his  power  and  skill  to 
be  a  simple  interpreter,  just  as  the  mechanical  photographer  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  true  artist  as  the  sensitive  and  true 
interpreter  of  nature.  Even  the  lowest  idea  of  interpretation 
requires  great  and  peculiar  gifts.  Niebuhr  says :  "  Exegesis  is 
the  fruit  of  finished  study."  To  expound  the  truth  of  God's 
word  the  preacher  must  employ  the  most  penetrative  analysis 
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and  the  broadest  generalization.     In  true  exegesis  there  is  a 
field  for  originality.     But  to  be  original,  exegesis  must  be  thor- 
ough and  independent,  so  that  the  inspired  Word  speaks  to 
one's  own  mind^   so  that  the  Spirit  speaks  to  the  soul  and 
awakens  great  and  fresh  thoughts,  and  the  preacher  becomes  a 
mouth-piece  of  God.     A  mechanical  mouth-piece,  like  a  brazen 
trumpet,  to  be  filled  by   God's  breath?     No.     But  a  living 
organism,  potential  and  alive  with  divinity,  filled  in  all  its  com- 
pass with  a  higher  spirit     He  should  be  an  interpreter  of  God 
not  only  in  word  but  life.     He  should  be  an  incarnate  presen- 
tation of  the  gospel  he  preaches.     His  whole  being,  his  uncon- 
scious influence,  all  his  acts,  movements,  impulses,  should  inter- 
pret to  men  the  great  thoughts  of  God's  tenderness  and  grace. 
To  be  an  interpreter  of  God's  will,  of  God's  love,  to  men,  how 
few  are  even  approximately,  or  in  the  faintest  measure,  fitted  to 
fill  this  office !    "We  sometimes  think  we  have  too  many  preach- 
ers instead  of  too  few,  and  are  almost  disposed  to  shut  down 
the  gates,  and  press  young  men  back  from  taking  up  this  great 
work,  on  account  of  its  greatness,  feeling  that  quality  is  infin- 
itely better  than  quantity ;  but  God's  way  is  the  best,  and  he 
can  raise  up  his  instruments  out  of  all  characters  and  disposi- 
tions among  men. 
Inspiration  presents  us  with  two  elements,  the  human  and 
,  the  divine ;  we  enter  the  one  through  thorough  study  and  the 
.  honest  application  of  our  own  powers  to  the  literary  and  his- 
toric subject-matter  of   the  Scriptures ;    we  enter  the  other 
through  prayer,  faith,  love,  obedience,  humility,  and  the  direct 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     To  interpret  an  author  we  must  pene- 
trate his  inmost  spirit ;  and  to  interpret  the  divine  author  we 
must  do  this.    The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  yields 
itself  to  him  who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit, 
who  alone  comprehends  the  mind  of  the  Spirit     This  '*pneu- 
matical  exegesis,"  as  it  has  been  called  by  a  German  writer,  does 
not  interfere  with,  but  makes  use  of  scholarly  exegesis,  or  the 
employment  of  the  human  power  to  come  at  the  sense  of 
Scripture  ;  but  scientific  hermeneutics  fails  to  lead  us  into  the 
mystery  of  divine  truth,  where  the  spirit  of  its  life,  the  inner 
glory  of  its  power,  dwells.     It  is  a  matter  of  almost  painful  re- 
gret that  Dr.  Arnold,  when  hesitating  in  regai-d  to  the  work  to 
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which  he  should  devote  his  life,  did  not  choose  that  to  which 
he  was  so  strongly  drawn,  viz:  the  interpretation  and  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God. 

"  He  had  a  very  remarkable,  I  should  rather  say  (if  I  might), 
wonderfiil  discernment  for  the  divine,  as  incorporated  in  the 
hiunan  element  of  Scripture ;  and  the  recc^nition  of  these  two 
separate  and  most  distinct  elements — the  careful  separation  of 
the  two  so  that  each  shall  be  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  deter- 
mined on  its  own  principles — was  the  foundation,  the  grand 
characteristic  principle  of  his  exegesis.     Our  Lord's  words,  that 
we  must  "  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to 
God  the  things  which  are  God's,"  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  interpTeta- 
tion  of  Scripture.     And  his  object  was  not,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  to  establish  by  its  means  certain  religious  truths, 
but  to  study  its  contents  themselves — to  endj  in  short,  irtsiead 
of  beginning  with  doctrine.     Indeed,  doctrine  in  the  strict  sense, 
doctrine,  as  pure  religious  theory,  such  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
scientific  articles  and  creeds,  never  was  his  object     Doctrine, 
in  its  practical  and  religious  side,  as  bearing  on  religious  feeling 
and  character,  not  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  disclosure  of 
spiritual  anS  material  essences,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  was 
all  that  he  endeavored  to  find,  and  all  that  he  believed  could  be 
found,  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

He  approached  the  human  side  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  real 
historical  spirit,  with  the  same  methods,  rules,  and  principles  as 
he  did  Thucydides.  He  recognized  in  the  writers  of  tlie 
Scriptures  the  use  of  a  human  instrument — language ;  and  this 
he  would  ascertain  and  fix,  as  in  any  other  authors,  by  the  same 
philological  rules.  Further,  too,  the  Bible  presents  an  assem- 
blage of  historical  events,  it  announces  an  historical  religion ; 
and  the  historical  element  Arnold  judged  of  historically  by  the 
established  rules  of  history,  substintiating  the  general  veracity 
of  Scripture  even  amidst  occasional  inaccuracies  of  detail,  and 
proposing  to  himself,  for  his  special  end  here,  the  reproduction, 
in  the  language  and  forms  belonging  to  our  own  age,  and  there- 
fore familiar  to  us,  of  the  exact  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
actings  which  prevailed  in  the  days  gone  by. 
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But  was  this  all?  Is  the  Bible  but  a  eommon  book,  record- 
ing, indeed,  more  remarkable  occurrences,  but  in  itself  possessed 
of  no  higher  authority  than  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  historian 
like  Thucydides?  Nothing  could  be  further  from  Dr.  Arnold's 
feelings.  In  the  Bible  he  found  and  acknowledged  an  oracle 
of  God — ^a  positive  and  supernatural  revelation  made  to  man, 
an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  No  conviction  was 
more  deeply  seated  in  his  nature ;  and  this  conviction  placed 
an  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  all  rationalizing  divines. "''^ 

This  fiindamental  conception  of  preaching  and  the  preacher, 
if  carried  out,  would  tend 

1.  To  make  preaching  more  truly  spiritual^  and  more  successfxd 
in  the  conversion  of  souls. 

If  the  pure  truth  is  purely  interpreted,  it  is  a  testimony  of 
God,  made  clearer  and  more  transforming  to  the  soul  by  the 
inward  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."     A  divine 
breath  comes  over  preaching.     The  Spirit  takes  these  things  of 
Christ  and  shows  them  to  mea     Men  are  turned  to  Qtxi  by  a 
power  above  human  persuasion.     Preaching  becomes  more  than 
the  most  powerful  eloquence ;  it  becomes  a  true  ^^ prophesying.^ 
This  was  Origen's  conception  of  preaching.     He  speaks  of  a 
"  prophesying  "  still  remaining  in  preaching ;  yet  as  not  taking 
the  place  entirely  of  human  gifts  and  studiea     He  says :  "Sed 
in  his  queeritur,  si  potest  esse  aliquid  in  nobis  vel  ex  nobis 
prophetica  species,  quae  non  totum  habeat  ex  Deo,  sed  aliquan- 
tulum  etiam   ex  humanis  studiis  capiat"     The  apostle,  he 
thought,  spoke  of  this  kind  of  prophesying  (1  Cor.  xii,  81), 
**  But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  " — which,  according  to  xiv,  1, 
meant  prophesying — **  Follow  after  charity,  and  desire  spiritual 
gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy."    This  is  not  the  proph- 
ecy spoken  of  in  Luke  xvi,  16,  "The  law  and  the  prophets 
even  until  John  " — ^but  that  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  riv,  8,  "  But  he 
that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  comfort" 

This  prophetic  power  could  be  obtained,  according  to  Origen, 
through  study^  on  the  condition  that  the  study  be  earnestly 
and  believingly  pursued  to  the  end  of  preaching  God's  revealed 

*Stanle7's  Life  of  Aruold,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  196. 
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truth,  and  to  its  human  results  God  would  add  what  comes 
directly  finom  him,  the  prophetic  gift ;  or,  literallj,  in  Origen's 
own  words  (Commentar.  ad  Rom.).     "  Et  ideo  adhibere  stud- 
ium  ad  hujuseemodi  prophetiam  possibile  nobis  est,  et  est  in 
nasira  potestcUe^  ut  nobis  in  hadc  operam  dantibus,  se  secun- 
dum rationem  vel  mesuram  fidei  &cimus,  addatur  et  ilia, 
qu»  ex  Deo  est,  prophetia.''     This  is  a  bold  and  profound 
conception.      If  the  preacher  will  do  his  be^,  will  purely 
devote  himseK  to  interpret  divine  truth,  will  bring  his  own 
energies,  thought,  untiring  study,  all  his  acquirements,  skilled 
learning,  feeling,  heart,  life,  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind, 
with  earnest  strivings  and  prayers,  and  concentrate  them  on 
the  one  holy  aim  of  setting  forth  to  men,  and  sowing  in  their 
hearts  and  lives  the  will  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God^  then  in  and  through  these  human  studies  and 
contentions  and  prayers,  God's  spirit  will  breathe  and  move, 
until  the  preacher's  words  become  words  that  bum  with  a 
superhuman  energy,  and  he  shall  speak  "  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,"  as  one  empowered  to  save  souls.    Dr.  Bushnell  puts  this 
thought  in  such  forcible  terms  that  we  gladly  quote  him ; 
"Preaching  deals  appropriately  in  the  supernatural,  publish- 
ing to  guilty  souls  what  has  come  into  the  world  from  above 
the  world — Christ  and  his  salvation.     We  ask  how  often,  with 
real  sadness,  whence  the  remarkable  impotence  of  preaching 
in   our    time?      It  is  because  we   concoct  our    gospels  in 
the  laboratories  of  our  understanding ;  because  we  preach  too 
many  disquisitions,  and  look  for  effects  correspondent  only  with 
the  natural  forces  excited.     True  preaching  is  a  testimony; 
it  offers  not  things  reasoned  in  any  principal  degree,  but  things 
given,  supernatural  things,  testifying  them  as  being  in  their  power 
by  an    utterance  which  they  fill  and  inspire.      It  brings  new 
premises,  which  of  course  no  argument  can  create,  and  there- 
fore speaks  to  faith.     And,  what  is  most  of  all  peculiar,  it 
assumes     the   fact,   in   men,    of    a  religious   nature,   higher 
than   a   merely  thinking  nature,   which,   if   it  can  be  duly 
awakened,    cleaves    to    Christ    and    his    salvation    with    an 
almost  irresistible  affinity.     Hence  it  is  that  so  many  infidels 
have  been  converted  under  preaching  that  went  directly  by 
their  doubts,  only  bringing  up  the  mighty  themes  of  God  and 
salvation,  and  throwing  them  in  as  torches  into  the  dark  blank 
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cavern  of  their  empty  heart  They  are  not  put  upon  their 
leAaoD,  but  the  bumiiig  glow  of  their  inborn  affinities  for  the 
divine  are  kindled,  and  the  blazse  of  these  overtops  their  specu- 
lations and  scorches  them  down  by  its  glara  Doubtless 
there  are  times  and  occasions  where  something  may  be  gained 
by  raising  a  trial  before  the  understanding.  But  there  may 
also  be  something  lost  even  in  cases  where  that  kind  of  issue  is 
fairly  gained.  .  Many  a  time  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  speak 
as  to  a  soul  already  hungry  and  thirsty,  or  if  not  consciously 
so,  ready  to  hunger  and  thirst  as  soon  as  the  bread  and  water 
of  life  are  presented.  No  man  is  a  preacher  because  he  has 
something  like  or  about  a  gospel  in  his  head.  He  really 
preaches  only  when  his  person  is  the  living  embodiment,  the 
inspired  organ,  of  the  gospel ;  in  that  manner  no  mere  human 
power,  but  the  demonstration  of  a  Christly  and  Divine  power.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  preaching  has  had  effects  so  remarkable." 

This  truth  is  not  in  the  least  superstitious,  because  we  pre- 
suppose  the  finest  and  most  continuous,  as  well  as  intense,  use 
of  the  human  faculties.  How  can  it  not  be  so  when  the  mys- 
teries of  God's  truth  are  concerned  ?  The  servant  of  the  Lord 
devotes  his  mind  as  his  best  offering.  God  claims  it  Only  in 
his  best  doing  does  God  also  da  The  divine  meets  the  human 
in  the  mind's  best  moods,  in  its  heights  of  exaltation,  in  its 
purest  efforts  aud  humblest  self-devotion. 

This  apostolical  theory  of  preaching  tends  also 

2.  To  a  less  formal  and  rigid^  and  a  more  textual  and  free 
mdJiod  of  preaching. 

Form  is  essential  A  great  part  of  a  preacher's  intellectual 
preparation  is  done  when  he  learns  how  to  think ;  when  he 
learns  how  to  develop  his  ideas  in  the  necessary  order  of 
thought  This  organizing  habit  of  mind  is  of  prime  value  in 
preaching,  since  little  true  instruction  can  be  given  without 
some  deeply  meditated  plan.  Loosely  constructed  sermons 
leave  commonly  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  hearers.  But 
there  is  a  vast  power  in  freedom.  To  have  sermons  always 
reared  on  the  same  ground-plan,  like  building  Shaker  houses 
in  a  row,  however  trim  and  well  built  they  are,  they  become 
heartily  wearisome ;  better  the  picturesque  irregularity  of  an 
old  feudal  town,  where  the  houses  nod  at  each  other  in  all  sorts 
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of  queer  gables  and  anglea     Dr.  Emmons  struck  out  a  method 
of  composing  a  sermon — ^an  admirable  method  from  text  to 
"  improvement" — ^lucid  and  firm  as  an  iron  and  glass  conserva- 
tory ;  and  he  stuck  to  this ;  he  never  deviated  from  it,  for  it 
was  the  true  product  of  his  genius,  and  the  hot-house  of  his 
logical  ideas.    Whatever  the  text,  whatever  the  character  or 
design  of  the  sermon,  it  was  cast  in  this  rigid  translucent  form. 
This  had  a  beauty  and  consistency  and  even  at  times  majesty ; 
but  Paul  did  not  preach  in  this  way,   nor  Chrysostom,  nor 
Luther,    nor  even  Calvin.      There   is   the   variety   as    of  a 
forest  or  mountain  nature  in  the  sermons  of  these  preach- 
ers.   Sometimes  they  were  closely  logical,  and  sometimes,  and 
most  generally,  they  were  expository,  abrupt,  practical,  un- 
tameable  by  any  rules  of  reasoning  or  art     Variety  is  of  vast 
value.     The  preacher  has  no  right  to  fall  into  a  stereotyped 
form    of    sermonizing,    for    he    must    consult    all    sorts    of 
minds,    and    the    wants    of    a    miscellaneous    congregation, 
many  of  whom  are  illiterate,  are  not  reasoners,  cannot  grasp 
a  syllc^sm,  and  must  be  addressed  through  the  sensibilities 
and  imagination,   and  by   a  style  of  address    that  touches 
the  heart     How   many  diflFerent    kinds  of   preaching  there 
are !     Every  sermon  should  have  variety ;   it  should  never 
be  exclusively  dogmatic  without  the  practical  element  in  it, 
nor  should  it  be  entirely  practical  without  the  doctrinal  ele- 
ment    One  should  sometimes  preach  hortatory  sermons  like 
trumpets,  or  bugles,  to  wake  men  from  sin's  deadly  sleep. 
Sermons  upon  the  life  of  our   Lord  are  endlessly  rich  with  les- 
sons for  the  present  tima     But  it  seems  to  us  very  unfortunate 
when  a  preacher  runs  on  an  iron  track,  let  it  be  theological, 
when  the  sermon  is  but  the  reproduction  of  his  theological 
studies,  or,  if  a  young  man,  of  his  notes  of  theological  lectures : 
or  let  it  be  pictorial  and  composed  of  nothing  but  illustrations; 
or  let  it  be  ethical,  where  the  sermon  never  rises  to  the  sum- 
mits and  glories  of  the  supernatural.     And  we  would  go  so 
fiir  as  to  say  that  a  preacher  may  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the 
supernatural  r^ons,  so  that  he  shall  become  himself  a  kind  of 
bloodless  spiritual  monster,  a  dehumanized  abstraction,  subli- 
mated bejond  human  passions,  and  having  no  Ohrist-like  feeling 
for  human  nature,  having  no  power  to  come  down  to  the  wants 
of  living  men.     Such  a  preacher  should  be  put  in  a  glass  case 
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in  the  top  of  tte  steeple,  or  in  the  crypt,  like  relics  of  saints  in 
old  cathedrals. 

Some  preachers  strike  but  one  chord  that  renders  back  a 
terrible  clang — ^sin  and  perdition — solemn  truths,  and,  above  all, 
the  fact  of  human  sinfulness,  too  true,  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  known — ^but  is  this  the  only  chord  in  the  gospel  ?    Some 
preachers  see  nothing  but  the  hopeM  side,  the  vision  of  a  man 
of  good  digestion,  and  dare  not  draw  the  darker  picture,  so 
that  their  preaching   lacks  background  and  power.      Some 
preachers  deal  with  the  metaphysical  dogma  till  they  lick  up 
the  springs  of  life  as  with  a  tongue  of  desert  wind;   while 
others  dwell  so  entirely  on  the  busy,  unreasoning  present  of 
&cts,  that  thinking  minds  are  not  helped  in  their  difBculties, 
and  never  go  to  the  foundation,  rationally  speaking.     Now  we 
believe  that  a  return  to  more  simple  Biblical  preaching  would 
help  this  variety,  and  bring  freedom. 

Topical  preaching,  which  develops  from  the  text  a  particular 
theme,  and  makes  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  requires  artis- 
tic handling,  shuts  itself  up  to  strict  laws  of  discourse,  is  a 
purely  logical  process  requiring  brief  texts  that  contain  com- 
plete themes,  and  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the 
text,  suspending  the  sermon  on  the  proposition  instead  of  the 
text,  and  is   thus  moulded  by  the  impulse  of  the  preacher 
instead  of  the  text     However  useful  and  good  this  method  is 
and  has  been,  it  should  not  become  the  exclusive    method, 
because  it  tends  to  make  the  sermon  really  but  a  word  of  man. 
In   contradistinction   from   topical,    or  theme,   preaching,  we 
would  suggest  the  adoption,  to  a  greater  degree  at  least  than  is 
now  the  fashion,  of  the  textual  sermon.     What  is  the   textual 
sermon  ?    It  is  one  where  the  text  itself,  instead  of  a  subject 
taken  from  the  text,  is  the  theme ;  where  the  text  is  the  sub- 
ject immediately  treated  of;  where  the  text  is  foDowed  faith- 
fully, yet  in  its  orderly  connections  and  organic  life.     The  text 
may  be  longer  or  shorter,  and  this  is  the  beauty  of  the  textual 
sermon,  that  the  text  may  be  a  longer  portion  of  Scripture,  em- 
bracing more  of  scope  and  variety,  like  one  of  the  parables,  or  a 
whole  history,  or  a  great  truth,  as  set  forth  fully  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  the  First  of  Corinthians,  or  an  entire   Psalm,   in 
which  the  inner  life  of  the  writer  is  subtly  manifested-      The 
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stiffiiess  wotdd  be  taken  out  of  preaching.  It  would  become 
flexible  and  free.  It  would  be  also  greatly  enriched  The 
textual  sermon  develops  the  deepest  richness  of  the  text,  fol- 
lowing it  in  its  living  details,  never  crystallizing  into  formal 
propositions,  but  at  the  same  time  teaching  clear  lessons, 
r^rdfyl  of  the  deep  unifying  thought  The  teaching  is  thus 
wrung  from  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  the  first  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  is  the  pure  oil  from  the  rock,  it  is  the  original,  fresh,  and 
living  truth,  like  a  cordial  to  the  soul,  aflSording  spiritual  refresh- 
ment The  subject  of  textual  preaching  is,  in  a  word,  Christ, 
one  yet  multiplex,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  the 
crucified  yet  risen  and  living,  the  compendium  of  spiritual 
truth,  the  interfused  and  living  whole  that  is  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  Word.  In  this  way  each  soul  may  receive  some- 
thing that  is  suited  for  its  wants,  the  simplest  child  and  the 
deepest  thinker.  Margaret  Fuller,  after  hearing  the  eloquent 
Channing  preach  upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  is  reported 
to  have  said :  "  Somehow  it  fatigued  me,  and  put  too  much  on 
me— I  was  glad  to  go  home  and  read  what  Jesus  said,  Ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows;  that  I  could  bear."  So 
every  one  can  bear  what  Jesus  says,  can  receive  the  Scriptures, 
can  feed  upon  this  living  bread,  can  find  just  what  each  soul 
needs,  can  realize  the  truth  that  Christ's  words,  "they  are  spirit 
and  they  are  life,"  and  it  is  therefore  the  preacher's  duty  and 
honor  and  joy  to  become  a  pure  medium  of  Christ's  words,  a 
true  interpreter  of  His  thoughts  and  love  to  men. 

The  theory  of  preaching,  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this 
Article  to  set  forth,  is  fitted 

3.  To  show  where  really  reside  the  true  life,  power,  and  lasting 
permanence  of  preaching. 

We  profess  a  sincere  admiration  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as 
a  preacher,  and  have  borne  distinct  testimony  in  these  columns 
to  our  faith.  We  love  and  revere  the  man  because  we  perceive 
in  him  one  whose  whole  soul  is  in  earnest  to  reach  living  men 
with  the  living  truth,  and  to  bear  it  in  upon  their  minds,  as 
each  mind  is  in  need,  so  that  everyone  may  be  made  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus.  With  his  immense  vitality,  his  wit,  his  pa- 
thos, his  sympathy  with  the  people,  his  strong  homely  address, 
he  carries  all  before  him.    But  another  man  who  has  not  a  tithe 
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of  his  genius,  his  adaptation,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  imagination,  his  eloquence,  and  who  never  can  have  these 
qualities,  may  still  prove  himself  to  be  a  true  and  successful 
preacher  called  of  Christ;  but  he  will  have  to  work  upon 
other  lines,  and  what  he  loses  in  psychological  insight,  he 
will  have  to  make  up  in  the  faithful  interpretation  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  Scriptures ;  preaching  with  all  the  point,  and 
love  of  men,  and  earnestness  of  which  he  is  capabla  He 
must  depend  mainly  upon  the  divine  sources  of  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit  If  he  fails  in  eloquence  he  must  not  fail  in 
spirituality.  Christ  has  made  humanity  divine,  and  there  is 
a  divine  element  in  humanity.  Mr.  Beecher,  we  believe,  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  bringing  up  the  human  side 
of  preaching,  in  applying  the  word  to  all  men  and  to  all  the  con- 
cerns of  human  life,  and  to  all  sides  of  human  nature,  in  show- 
ing that  the  preacher  must  know  men,  must  study  and 
mingle  with  and  truly  love  men  in  order  to  save  them,  must 
bait  the  hook  and  throw  the  line  with  skill,  must  vary  his 
methods,  must  wait  and  watch  for  souls,  for  the  individual  soul, 
must  get  in  the  shadow,  must  descend  into  the  stream,  must 
twist,  and  turn,  and  plan,  and  be  wary  and  patient,  and  be 
bold  when  the  moment  for  action  comes.  This  is  admirable. 
This  means  business.  This  is  coming  to  the  point  This  is 
good  fishing.  Would  we  had  more  of  it  Still  in  the  long  run 
and  for  all  men,  there  are  other  and  higher  qualities  than  even 
adaptation.  Human  tact  is  good,  but  divine  wisdom  is  better. 
John  Wesley  was  noted  more  for  boldness  than  for  tact,  though 
he  was  not  without  tact ;  but  he  ran  foil  against  men's  pre- 
judices, he  overpowered  and  conquered  them  with  the  boldness 
of  the  love  he  had  for  them.  Frederick  W.  Eobertson  did  not 
go  much  among  the  people ;  he  was  a  scholar  and  lived  among  his 
books ;  but  when  he  spoke,  the  workingmen,  the  common  peo- 
ple, were  there  in  crowds  to  hear.  Why  did  they  love  to  hear 
him,  the  accomplished  scholar?  It  was  because  they  saw  he 
had  a  real  regard  and  love  for  them;  because  they  saw  a 
true  man's  heart  in  him,  the  heart  of  a  true  ambassador  of  the 
love  of  God  to  their  souls.  So  one  man  must  work  in  one 
way,  and  another  in  another,  as  God  gives  him  ability.  But 
where  is  the  grand  underlying  power  of  preaching  ?    That  i^  the 
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question.     Is  it  human  or  divine?    Is  it  man's  skiU  or  God's 
wisdom?    Is  it  the  preacher  converting  men  to  God,  or  God 
(xmv^ng  men  through  the  preacher?    Is  the  Christian  faith, 
though  a  nobly  rational  system,  a  rationalistic   rather  than 
supernatural   system?     Is  the  preacher  powerful  because  he 
has  great  energies,  and  uses  a  wide  sweep  of  eloquent  mo- 
tives, or  because  he  is  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?     Can  the  Christian  preacher,  while  he  uses  the  book 
of  nature,  neglect   the   Bible?     Where    lies    the  converting 
power  f     Is   it  in  himself,  his  love,  his  sympathy,  his  self- 
crucifixion,  or  in  Christ's  crucifixion,  in  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ?      We   are  opposed    to   all  Bibliolatry;    it  may   be 
a  narrowing  and  fatal   idolatry.     We  believe  that  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible. 
We  believe  that  all  of  God's  inspiration  is  not  contained  in 
the  Bible;   but  that  He  also  speaks  in  nature,  in  man,  and 
through  all  His  works.     We  believe  that  all  we  find  and  pos- 
sess of  Christ  Himself  is  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  that 
Christ  is  risen,  and  living,  and  omnipresent  as  a  divine  Spirit, 
giving  purifying  light  and  freedom  to  all  men.     The  preacher 
may  draw  his  ailments  and  illustrations  from  all  sources  outside 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  field  is  as  broad  as  human  interests,  as 
man's  sin,  sorrow,  and  wants,  as  God's  love  and  working.    There 
is  no  freer  place,  as  Mr.  Beecher  says,  than  the  Christian  pulpit. 
It  is  opened  to  every  inspiration  of  God,  to  every  wind  that 
blows  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world.     But  with  all  this 
freedom,  is  the  preacher  to  lose  sight  of  the  gospel  ?     Is  he  to 
preach  another  way  of  life  than  through  Christ  ?  Is  he  to  preach 
anything  and  everything  he  chooses  on  every  subject,  nature, 
science,  political  economy,  government,  art,  beauty,  morals,  and 
leave  out  the  divine  element  ?     Can  the  subtle  infusion  even  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  of  his  divine  humanity,  into  our  preach- 
ing, permit  us  to  neglect  the  great  objective  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel— ^the  fact  of  sin,  the  need  of  repentance,  of  faith  in  a  Saviour, 
of  a  regenerating  Spirit  ?    If  so,  we  should  soon  come  upon  bald 
humanitarian  ground,  and  should  eliminate  the  supernatural 
element  fiom  preaching.     It  would  thus  come  down  at  once  to 
a  human  level,  and  would  take  its  place  along  with  moral 
reform,  education,  literature,  and  the  presa     But  could  it  stand 
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its  ground  with  these  mighty  powers  ?     Do  the  life  and  per- 
manence of  the  pulpit  depend  upon  its  periodic  intellectual 
rehabilitation,  so  that  it  may  keep  pace  with  its  gigantic  rivals 
in  the  field  of  popular  influence  ?    Can  the  infusion  of  fresh 
thought,  the  aid  of  extraordinary  genius,  the  better  application 
to  the  wants  and  hearts  of  men  and  to  the  humanity  of  the  pres- 
ent age  ?  Can  a  more  scientific  form,  more  culture,  more  eloquence 
save  the  pulpit?     The  pulpit  ought  to  have  all  these  things  in 
a  scientific  age  like  this.      These  things  are  needed ;  especially 
fi-esh  thought,  nature,  sympathy  with  living  men,  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  intelligence  of  all  kinds.     There  is  no  incom- 
patability  here,  and  we  protest  against  being  misunderstood :  the 
finest  intellects  of  our  universities  should  enter  this  work,  the 
mind  that  sees  God  through  the  beautiful,  and  the  mind  that 
sees  Him  in  the  region  of  pure  knowledge  and  ideas.     But  all 
these  things  may  really  be  possessed  and  exercised  outside  of 
the  sphere  of  the  pulpit     Men  are  no  longer  bound  by  prescrip- 
tive ideas,  even  the  most  sacred — ^they  go  to  drink  wherever  a 
spring  of  power  is  opened.     They  go  to  Emerson,  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  to  Comte.    Can  you  keep  them  from  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  these  eloquent  men  and  drinking  in  their  philosophy  by 
merely  raising  up  new  Chalmerses  and  Beechers  ?     The  truth  is 
that  methods  are  changing,  and  no  man,  no  human  being,  will 
be  allowed  to  give  advice  to  others,  or  will  have  a  right  to  give 
advice  to  others,  unless  men  go  to  him  and  ask  advice  of  him, 
perceiving  in  him  a  wisdom  beyond  their  own,  a  wisdom  which 
comprehends  the  inward  want  and  knows  how  to  satisfy  it     If 
the  radical  teacher  can  fill  the  want,  men  will  seek  council  of 
him.     Preachers  themselves  are  a  disgust,  who  preach   only 
themselves  and  their  own  wisdom.     They  soon  will  pass  into 
oblivion  as  a  class  of  public  teachers,  if  they  have  nothing  deeper 
than  this  to  stand  upon.     Christ  said  to  his  apostles,  "  Preach 
the  gospel,  and  I  will  be  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."    He  promised,  before  leaving  the  world,  to  send 
them  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  his  place  as  a  divine  presence  and 
power  in  the  minds  of  men.     He  told  them  that  the  Spirit,  the 
Comforter,  the  Enlightener,  "  when  He  is  come,  He  will  reprove 
(convict)  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment; 
of  sin  because  they  believe  not  on  me.     Howbeit  when  He,  the 
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Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  He 
shall  not  speak  of  himself;  bat  whatever  He  shall  hear,  that 
shall  He  speak ;  and  He  will  show  you  things  to  coma"     The 
apostles  were  not  to  preach  in  their  own  strength  or  wisdom, 
but  as  sustained  and  taught  by  a  divine  wisdom  opening  to 
them  Chiist  and  the  things  of  God,  by  a  personal  though  un- 
seen Presence  comforting  them,  guiding  them,  given  their  word 
power  to  enter,  sanctify,  and  save  souls.     A  supernatural  in- 
fluence working  in  the  hearts  of  men  accompanied  the  word 
preached,  and  here  was  their  power  and  commission  to  preach. 
The  Divine  Spirit,  inwardly  iesti/ying  to  the  truihj  convinces  men 
of  the  evil  that  is  in  their  hearts,  and  leads  them  to  look  to  the 
blood  that  cleanses  from  all  sin.     The  human  soul  in  every  age 
responds  to  such  preaching.     It  perceives  in  it  a  higher  hope, 
wisdom,  and  truth.     Like  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  awaked  by  the 
midnight  earthquake  of  divine  power  shaking  his  guilty  spirit 
with  dread,  men  will  cry  out,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
And  he  said.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."    In  this  supernatural  element  of  the  Cross, — of 
God  actually  giving  Himself  for  man  because  He  loved  him  so 
much  as  to  save  him  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death — and  of 
the  Spirit  constantly  brooding  in  and  over  minds  as  the  unseen 
presence  of  Christ,  or  of  divine  light  and  love,  going  with 
the  truth  by  an  inward  effectual  working;  here  alone,  whatever 
external  modifications  and  enrichings  and  adaptations  to  the 
present  age  and  its  wants  may  be  necessary,  is  to  be  found  the 
living  element  of  power  in  preaching,  and  the  eternal  ground- 
work and  hope  of  its  enduring  influence  in  the  world  in  all 
time  to  come.     This  fundamental  truth  is  all  we  have  desired 
now  to  establish ;  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  preaching.     While  we  do,  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Beecher  says, 
know  more  concerning  spiritual  things  than  the  apostles,  and 
preacbing  itself  has  wonderfully  developed  since  their  day ; 
yet,  it  is  alone  by  working  in  their  way,  by  founding  himself 
on  their  divine  method,  by  holding  to  their  faith  in  the  central 
principle  of  all  spiritual  life,  that  the  preacher  can  expect  to 
maintain  his  ground  and  to  win  men  to  the  glorious  hope  of 
the  Grospel. 
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Abticlb  v.  — the   doctrinal   BASIS   OF   THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  fellowship  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  National  Council,  at  Oberlin,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  They  [the  Ck)ngTegatio]ial  Churches]  agree  in  belief,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  sufficient  and  only  infallible  rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice ;  their  inter- 
pretation thereof  being  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  commonly  called  'Evangelical,'  held  in  our  churches  from  the 
early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  General  Councils." 

The  vote  to  adopt  this  language  was  unanimous ;  yet,  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  Council,  quite  different  interpretations 
have  been  put  upon  it,  which  have  given  rise  to  opposing  state- 
ments as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  words  used,  and  as 
to  the  real  intent  of  the  Council  itself 

The  Preliminary  Committee,  in  the  printed  draft  of  a  Con- 
stitution, laid  before  the  Council,  reported  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

"  They  agree  in  belief,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  suffident  and  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice ;  their  understanding  of  the  doctrines  thereof,  imd  their  har- 
mony with  the  other  parts  of  the  church  universal,  being  sufficiently  expressed  in 
the  declaration  of  faith  set  forth  in  National  Council,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  year 
1865." 

When  this  came  under  discussion,  the  first  clause  was 
amended,  by  inserting  the  word  "  sufficient "  before  the  word 
"rule,"  and  the  word  "religious"  before  the  word  "faith;" 
and  then  a  motion  was  made  to  substitute,  in  the  latter  part, 
a  reference  to  only  the  closing  portion  of  the  Plymouth  Declar- 
ation ;  that  which  recites  the  faith  common  to  all  evangelical 
churches.  The  debate  which  ensued  brought  out  these  objec- 
tions to  the  original  form :  (1)  The  entire  Plymouth  Declara- 
tion was  too  long,  too  rhetorical,  and  too  much  occupied  with 
pliraseology  growing  out  of  that  special  occasion.  (2)  It  did 
not,  after  all,  define  the  faith  of  the  churches,  but  referred  back 
to  the  action  of  previous  bodies.  (3)  It  was  not  generally 
familiar  to  the  churches,  or  easily  accessible.     (4)  It  committed 
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the  denominatdon  afresh  to  old  and  miniite  Confessions,  when 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  and  the  work  to  be  done,  in  the 
home  and  foreign  field,  called  for  the  adoption  of  a  broader, 
and  a  simplj  evangelical  platform.  Against  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute, as  phrased,  it  was  objected :  (1)  that  it  seemed  to  quote 
the  latter  part  of  the  Plymouth  Declaration,  as  though  it  were 
the  whole;  (2)  that  it  did  not  preserve  a  historic  connection 
with  the  past,  so  as  to  show  that  neither  the  denomination,  nor 
its  faith  was  new ;  and  (8)  that  some  were  anxious  to  retain  a 
distinctively  Calvinistic  platform.  After  a  debate,  occupying 
parts  of  two  days,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  five,  who  reported  the  phraseology  which  was 
finally  adopted  without  farther  discussion,  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote ;  the  chairman  of  the  committee  stating  that  probably  it 
did  not  perfectly  express  the  exact  wishes  of  any  party,  but 
that  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  second  choice  of  all. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  difference  of 
interpretation  should  spring  up;  nor  can  it  be  ended  by  an 
attempt  to  show  what  the  committee  talked  over  in  their  pri- 
vate sessions ;  as  such  a  document,  once  reported  to  the  Coun- 
cil, became  its  property,  and,  when  adopted,  expressed  its  mean- 
ing, which  might  or  might  not  be  coincident  with  the.  ideas  of 
members  of  the  committee.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
occurrences,  in  deliberative  bodies,  that  members  agree  to  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words,  for  quite  opposite  reasons  and  with  very 
difierent  constructions;  each  of  two  parties  accepting  the  lan- 
guage in  its  own  sense.  As  there  was  no  debate  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  final  phraseology,  the  interpreter  is  left  to  the  natu- 
ral force  of  the  words,  and  to  the  incidental  indications  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  body.  In  the  present  case  such  a  method  is 
the  more  necessary  and  legitimate,  since  even  the  two  individ- 
uals who,  by  joint  suggestions,  prepared  the  form  (with  the 
exception  of  one  word)  adopted  by  the  committee,  differ  widely 
in  the  interpretation.  We  will  examine  the  two  variant  inter- 
pretations, after  narrowing  the  matter  down,  by  noting  the 
points  of  agreement  as  to  the  Doctrinal  Basis. 

1.  It  is  agreed,  that  there  is  no  variance  of  understanding  as 
to  the  clause  setting  forth  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures. 
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2.  It  is  agreed,  that>  whatever  may  be  the  true  intent  of  the 
remaining  phraseology,  it  binds  only  the  Council  itself  It  is 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Council,  and  sets  forth  its  basis 
of  agreement  That  body  has  no  power,  whatever,  to  regulate 
the  creeds  of  the  local  churches,  or  of  District  and  State  Con- 
ferences. These  will  continue  to  be  made,  whatever  their  res- 
pective members  choose  that  they  shall  be.  The  language  in 
question  simply  states  the  organic  fellowship  of  the  National 
Council,  or  the  doctrinal  platform  upon  which  those  ministers 
and  churches  must  stand,  who  shall  take  part  in  its  proceedings. 

L  The  language  of  the  Doctrinal  Basis  has  been  interpreted, 
as  first  affirming  the  general  "Evangelic  "  faith  of  the  churches, 
and  as  then  endorsing  in  substance  the  additional  peculiarities 
of  the  old  Confessions. 

When  some  declare  that  it  was  with  such  an  idea  of  its  mean- 
ing that  they  voted  for  it,  their  brethren  are  bound  to  believe 
them ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  such  votes  represented  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  body.  The  explanation  in  question 
meets  with  these  difficulties : 

1.  It  is  not  the  natural  sense  of  the  language,  grammatically 
and  rhetorically  considered.  It  requires  the  words  "  held  "  and 
"  set  forth,"  which  are  introductory  of  the  last  two  clauses,  to 
refer  not  to  "  doctrines,"  the  near  and  natural  antecedent,  but  to 
'*  interpretation,"  a  very  remote  antecedent  That  this  is  felt  to 
be  a  strain  on  the  language,  appears  from  these  facts :  that  some 
of  those  who  prefer  this  explanation,  admit  that  the  form  of  the 
words  does  not  fevor  it ;  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee,  while  seeking,  in  a  communication  to  "  The  Advance^^^ 
to  sustain  it,  is  compelled  to  confess,  that  it  is  *'  almost  harsh  in 
construction."  Indeed,  in  order  to  make  it  hold  at  all,  it 
becomes  necessary  mentally  to  insert  (as  the  chairman  states  it, 
in  print)  the  word  "  being  "  before  each  of  the  two  clauses  just 
mentioned,  thus :  "  Their  interpretation  thereof  being  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  commonly  called  Evangelical,  [being]  held  in  our 
churches  from  the  early  times,  and  [being]  sufficiently  set  forth 
by  former  General  Councils."  How  "harsh"  and  uncalled  for 
this  is,  when  another  meaning  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
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sentence,  needs  scarcely  to  be  indicated.    Grammar  and  rhetoric 
instinctively  reject  it 

The  sentence,  as  originally  constructed  by  the  joint  sugges- 
tions of  the  chairmaD  of  the  committee  and  the  writer  of  this 
Article  (who  was  not  on  the  committee,  but  was  incidentally 
consulted),  and  presented  to  the  committee,  differed  in  one  word 
only ;  " as  "  was  insei*ted  before  **  held."    This  absolutely  neces- 
sitated the  reference  of  "  held  "  to  tie  nearer  antecedent,  "  doc- 
trines," and  it  proves  what  must  have  been  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  words.     In  the  committee,  as  the  writer  is  credibly 
informed,  one  member  thought  that  to  strike  out  the  "as," 
would  strengthen  the  language ;  but  the  four  others  could  not 
be  maide  to  see  it,  though  at  last  they  yielded  the  form  for  the 
sake  of  a  united  report    The  one  probably  imagined  that  the 
sentence  might  then  admit  of  the  "  almost  harsh  "  construction 
now  in  question ;  but  evidently  the  four  either  did  not  think 
such  could  be  the  effect,  or  did  not  wish  it  to  be  so  taken ;  as 
they  preferred  the  other  form ;  but,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  Four 
yielded  their  judgment  to  one,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  in  the 
result"    And  plainly  no  real  change  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion was  thereby  made ;  the  assertion  was  only  less  carefully 
defined ;  instead  of  an  endorsement  of  the  evangelical  doctrines 
^"as  held  in  our  churches  from  the  early  times,"  we  have  only 
the  broad  fact  affirmed  that  they  had  been  "  held."    And  so  the 
Council  would  naturally  understand  it,  in  the  vote  of  accept- 
anccL 

2.  This  explanation  renders  the  clause,  "held  in  our  churches 
&om  the  early  times,"  a  meaningless  truism,  unworthy  of  asser- 
tion ;  or  else  it  necessitate  for  it  a  meaning  derived  from  the 
previous  clause,  and  destructive  of  the  very  object  avowed  by 
those  who  urge  it,  since  it  makes  the  sense  coincide  with  the 
other  view.  For  if  the  word  "held"  does  not  refer  to  "doc- 
trines," but  to  "interpretation,"  and  if  it  introduces  an  addi- 
tional clause,  not  dependent  on  the  preceding  for  its  idea,  then 
all  that  it  asserts  is,  that  our  churches  have  had  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  from  the  early  times — ^a  fact  not  likely  to 
be  disputed,  and  as  little  needing  to  be  asserted  1  But  if,  to 
avoid  such  emptiness  of  meaning,  it  be  claimed  that  the  idea  is, 
that  the  interpretation  jmt  described^  in  the  previous  clause,  is 
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what  has  been  "  held  in  our  churches  from  the  early  times," 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  that  was  claimed,  in  that 
clause,  for  the  interpretation  was,  its  accordance  with  "  evan- 
gelical" doctrines.  Consequently  that  then  is  all,  which  is 
declared  to  have  been  "  held  by  our  churches  from  the  early 
times,"  and  to  have  been  "  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  Gen- 
eral Councila"  Thus  the  meaning  becomes  the  same  as 
though  the  words  "held"  and  "set  forth"  referred  to  "doc- 
trines," rather  than  to  "interpretation." 

3.  This  explanation  claims  a  unanimous  vote  in  behalf  of  the 
very  thing  to  which  a  large  portion — and,  as  the  writer  thinks, 
the  majority — of  the  Council  were  strongly  opposed.  If,  in 
the  view  of  some  of  the  brethren,  it  implies  great  "  credulity  " 
to  think  that  the  Council  could  have  intended  a  broad, 
catholic,  historic,  evangelic  basis,  to  others  it  would  imply  an 
equal  share  of  that  same  quality,  to  suppose  that  the  Coun- 
cil unanimously  voted  to  do  that  which  a  large  and  influential 
portion  was  avowedly  determined  not  to  do.  Neither  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Basis,  nor  any  lack  of  acuteness  on  the  part  of 
those  referred  to,  favors  such  a  preposterous  idea.  On  the  con- 
trary, some,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  favored  a  re-endorsement 
of  the  Old  Confessions,  felt  that  they  had  yielded  the  point 
A  letter  from  one  of  them  lies  before  the  writer,  which  says  of 
the  explanation  which  is  now  under  consideration :  "  Had  it 
been  understood,  it  would  have  at  once  roused  violent  opposi- 
tion. For,  analyzed,  it  is  a  re-affirmation  of  the  Westminster 
and  Savoy  Confessions,  as  affirmed  substantially  in  1648,  1680, 
and  1865.  I  thought  we  had  left  that  and  them  out,  so  far  as 
their  peculiarities  went  I  remember  that  the  '  old  school '  men 
paused!  I  remember  telling  young  Sturtevant  [who  moved 
the  original  amendme^it]  *  You  have  got,  in  another  way,  all 
you  wanted.' "  This  witness  is  from  the  conservative  ranks, 
and  had  special  opportunities  to  know  the  sense  in  which  men 
of  that  tendency  accepted  the  form  of  Basis  proposed.  We 
come,  now,  to  the  other  explanation,  to  wit : 

IL  The  Basis  simply  declares  the  "evangelical"  character 
of  the  interpretation  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  Congrega- 
tional churches ;  and  thus  presents  the  catholic,  historic  doc- 
trine, on  which  Protestant  churches  are  and  ever  have  been 
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agreed,  as  a  satisfectory  bond  of  denominational  fellowship. 
In  favor  of  such  a  view  of  the  action  of  the  Council,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  will  have  weight : 

1.  This  is  the  natural,  unfcwced,  grammatical  construction  of 
the  language ;  as  is  conceded  by  some,  who  yet,  from  their 
knowledge  of  a  certain,  part  of  the  Council,  think  that  so  lib- 
eral a  basis  could  hardly  have  been  intended.  It  requires  the 
interpolation  of  no  words  to  help  out  the  construction;  it 
compels  no  confession  of  "harshness;"  it  reads  smoothly;  it 
immediately  suggests  itself  to  the  mind. 

2.  It  gives  an  excellent  and  appropriate  sense  throughout, 
making  these  three  aflftrmations :  (1)  that  our  Congregational 
churches  hold  to  the  "  evangelical "  system  of  faith ;  (2)  that 
they  always  have  held  to  it,  since  the  early  history  of  our  land, 
so  that  we  are  not  a  new  body  of  churches,  with  a  new  faith, 
organizing  ourselves  into  a  denomination;  and  (3)  that  the 
details  of  that  evangelic  faith  wiU  be  found  in  the  Confessions 
approved  by  former  Councils,  from  which  one  may  learn  their 
historic  and  theologic  relations.  Thus  the  Basis  admirably 
avoids  disowning  anything  which  either  we  or  our  fathers  have 
held  additional  to  the  common  evangelic  faith  of  the  catholic 
church ;  and  it  even  puts  one  on  tracing  out  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case,  while  it  insists  only  upon  a  "  substantial  accordance 
with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  commonly  called 
Evangelical,"  as  the  ground  of  fellowship.  At  the  same  time, 
it  cuts  off  any  possible  claim  of  recognition  by  churches  Con- 
gregational in  government  (as  are  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
churches)  but  unevangelical  in  faith.  Many  such  have  sprung 
up  within  the  last  century ;  but  their  faith  is  not  the  evangelic 
faith  of  our  churches  "from  the  early  times." 

8.  It  accords  with  the  entire  tone  of  the  Council,  from  the 
b^inning  to  the  end  of  its  sessions.  As  it  is  a  failure  to  appre- 
hend this  fact,  which  leads  some  to  accept  the  other  explima- 
tion,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  several  illustrative  particulai-s. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  sentiment 
in  the  Congregational  churches  in  favor  of  assuming  a.  broad, 
catholic  position,  such  as  should  invite  and  render  practicable 
the  cooperation  of  all  evangelical  Christians  who  could  adopt 
our  democratic  church  polity.     This  sentiment  found  strong 
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expression  in  the  discussions  of  the  Boston  Council  on  its  Doc- 
trinal Basis,  and  led  to  the  curious  wording  of  the  noted 
compromise  document  adopted  by  it  in  the  session  on  Burial 
Hill,  at  Plymouth ;  which  first  accorded,  in  careful  phrase,  a 
"  substantial "  agreement  with  the  old  Confessions,  and  then 
concluded  with  the  warm  adoption  of  a  simply  evangelic  creed 
common  to  the  whole  historic  church.  This  action  met  with 
wide  concurrence,  and  was  followed,  in  various  parts  of  the 
land,  by  the  organization  of  numerous  churches  on  the  basis  of 
that  concluding  evangelic  creed,  and  by  the  occasional  recep- 
tion to  fellowship  of  ministers  of  Arminian  sentiments. 

Not  long  after,  the  Presbyterians  withdrew  from  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  in  the  foreign  missionary  work,  leaving  that  Society 
to  the  support  of  the  Congregational  churches ;  whereupon  Sec- 
retary Treat  read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  (1870)  on  "  The 
Undenominational  Character  of  the  Board,"  and  the  Board  itself 
took  this  action :  "  Resolvedy  That,  notwithstanding  the  change 
now  taking  place,  this  Board,  in  its  spirit,  its  appointments,  and 
its  administration,  will  adhere  to  its  time-honored  basis  of  unde- 
nominational catholicity,  and  will  maintain,  without  discrimina- 
tion, all  the  missionaries  who  shall  continue  in  its  service; 
according  to  the  fundamental  declaration  of  its  charter,  that 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
exists  *  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  gospel  in  heathen 
lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.' " 

The  American  Board  held  its  annual  meeting  for  1871,  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  just  six  weeks  before  the  Oberlin  Council  There 
its  President,  Kev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  made  an  impressive 
address,  largely  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  broad,  catholic 
character  of  the  Board,  which  yet  was  the  organ  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches.  He  remarked :  "  It  was  willing  to  send  any 
earnest  Christian  man.  He  would  not,  perhaps,  as  things  were 
now,  send  a  Close  Communion  Baptist ;  for  if  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) went  to  the  mission  where  he  was,  the  Baptist  would  not 
let  hina  commune  with  him ;  nor  a  High  Church  Episcopalian, 
who  would  not  let  one  preach  from  his  pulpit,  who  disagreed 
with  him  on  doctrinal  points ;  but  he  would  send  a  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  or  any  man  who  would  recognize  him  as  a  Christian 
and  a  minister." 
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A  lai^e  number  of  the  New  England  and  other  delegates  to 
the  National  Council  were  at  this  meeting  in  Salem,  and  came 
to  Oberlin  under  the  inspiration  of  this  noble,  catholic  view 
of  Congregational  methods. 

Just  five  weeks  before  the  Council  at  Oberlin,  another  gather- 
ing of  many  of  its  delegates  was  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to 
hear  the  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Porter  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. That  able  Address  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the 
object  and  claims  of  the  Theological  Seminary  connected  with 
the  College,  and  used  these  liberal  words :  " The  ad\antage8 
that  such  a  seminary  derives  from  the  fostering  care  of  a  great 
literary  institution  might  be  extended  to  schools  of  other  Chris- 
tian denominations.  As  it  is,  this  school  is  open  to  students 
for  the  ministry  from  all  quarters,  and  makes  little  reference  to 
their  special  doctrines  or  ecclesiastical  preferences.  The  Sem- 
inary is  most  of  all  concerned,  to  expound  and  defend  the 
Christian  truths  that  are  universally  received  by  evangelical 
Protestants." 

Coming  together  with  such  ideas,  equally  expressed  by  men 
from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and  meeting  at  Oberlin, 
where  similar  views  had  always  been  current,  the  National 
Council  was  surrounded  and  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
hberality.  Hence  the  prompt  motion  to  amend  the  submitted 
form  of  a  Doctrinal  Basis,  by  endorsing  only  the  concluding 
catholic  creed  of  the  Plymouth  docximent  Hence  the  early 
reading,  and  subsequently  the  warm  and  unanimous  adoption 
of  Dr.  Budington's  paper  on  Christian  Union,  and  the  vote  to 
have  it  printed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Constitution 
itself — H  fact  which  may  reasonably  be  cited  as  shedding  light 
upon  the  intent  of  the  Doctrinal  Basis  in  the  Constitution. 
Hence  the  general  and  earnest  commendation  of  Dr.  Bacon's 
discourse  before  the  Council,  on  The  Churches  and  the 
Church ;  which  was  delivered  after  the  discussion  of  the  Doc- 
trinal Basis  had  commenced,  and  which  produced  a  powerful 
effect  in  deciding  wavering  minds  in  fevor  of  a  broad  and  cath- 
olic basis.  Hence  the  paper,  read  before  the  Council  by  the 
present  writer,  on  Congregational  Literature,  urging  the  adoption 
of  a  generous  unsectarian  basis,  as  necessary  to  inspire  a  fresh 
and  influential  literature;   in  which  were  these  words:    "If 
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Congregationalism  be  wise,  it  will  assume  correspondingly  new 
positions,  and  place  itself  in  the  front  rank  of  Clirist*s  present 
army,  face  to  face  with  present  foes.  Then  it  will  have  a  litera- 
ture bom  of  the  inspirations  and  necessities  of  the  times.  If  it 
shall  eschew  provincialism  and  narrowness ;  if  it  shall  assume 
to  represent  something  geographically  broader  than  New  Eng- 
land, and  something  theologically  broader  than  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith ;  if  it  shall  renounce  the  aspect  of  a  sect, 
and  shall  squarely  plant  itself  upon  the  apostolic  and  primitive 
platform  of  a  communion  of  all  evangelical  churches  and  min- 
isters, dropping  firom  its  tests  whatever  would  make  church  or 
ministry  other  than  simply  Christian ;  if  it  shall  offer  itself  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  early  churches,  as  the  only  true  and  possible 
point  of  \inion,  as  a  bond  of  fellowship,  drawing  together,  in 
liberty,  brethren  of  various  schools  of  thought,  modes  of  wor- 
ship, and  methods  of  action ;  it  will  not  only  grow  rapidly  in 
numbers,  but  it  will  attain  to  a  grand  elevation  of  character, 
and  will  pour  out  its  *  latter-day'  utterances  in  a  literature  which 
wiU  be  full  of  the  New  Testament  glow,  and  instinct  with  its 
life  and  power.''  In  reading  this  paper,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  upon  which  the  Doctrinal  Basis  was  adopted,  the  writer  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  Council  had  that  day  as- 
sumed the  very  position  which  the  paper  urged ;  nor  did  a  single 
member  afterwards  call  the  assertion  in  question,  publicly  or 
privately,  so  far  as  is  known-  Hence,  also,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  subsequent  measures  were  taken,  to  impart  new  en- 
ergy to  our  Home  Missionary  work,  especially  amid  the  hetero- 
geneous population  of  the  West  and  South,  where  churches  are 
to  be  gathered  from  all  races  and  from  professors  of  all  Christian 
creeds  ;  it  being  felt  that  the  action  of  the  Council  on  the  Doc- 
trinal Basis  had  placed  Congregationalism  on  high  vantage 
ground,  and  that  the  way  was  now  open  not  only  to  utilize 
"  the  New  England  element "  of  inmiigration,  but  to  evangelize 
the  entire  mass,  and  to  gather  all  true  believers  into  churches 
that  should  be  simply  evangelical. 

4.  But  the  case  is  decided  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  by 
the  self-interpreting  action  of  the  Council  itself,  which  surely 
knew  its  own  mind.  One  article  of  the  Constitution,  adopted 
subsequently  to  the  Doctrinal  Basis,  allows  "  such  Congr^ 
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tional  General  Societies  for  Christian  work,"  "  as  may  be  recog- 
nized by  this  Council,"  to  be  "represented  by  one  delegate 
each,"  etc  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  leading  societies  used  by 
our  churches,  and  thus  referred  to  as  "Congregational,"  are 
committed  by  their  charters  and  constitutions  only  to  an  evan- 
gelical basis.  The  American  Board  even  proclaims  itself  "  un- 
denominational," as  we  have  seen.  The  Constitution  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  in  its  third  article,  declares 
that  "  any  person  of  evangelical  sentiments,  who  professes  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  eta,  may  be  a  member.  The  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  is  even  broader.  The  language 
of  its  Constitution  is :  "  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to 
assist  congregations  that  are  unable  .to  support  the  gospel  minis- 
try, and  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  within  the  United 
States."  Before  the  annual  meeting  of  1870  (which  struck 
them  out)  these  words  were  added :  "  Also  to  cooperate  with 
evangelical  Christians  in  the  support  of  Home  Missions  in 
nominally  Christian  countries,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  funds  of 
the  Institution  may  justify."  Yet  these  societies  had  delegates 
in  the  Council,  and  were  "  recognized,"  though  attention  was 
called  to  this  vagueness  in  their  utterances,  as  being  "  Congre- 
gationaL"  Subsequently,  to  avoid  any  narrow,  straight-laced 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  intrepretation  of  the  word,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  the  Council  adopted,  as  the  third  of  its 
By-Laws,  the  following:  "The  term  *  Congregational,'  as  ap- 
plied to  the  general  benevolent  societies,  in  connection  with 
representation  in  this  body,  is  understood  in  the  broad  sense  of 
societies  whose  constituency  and  control  are  substantially  Con- 
gregational." 

But  again,  the  Council  received  to  full  membership  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Kentucky  churches,  who  explained  that  their 
churches  and  Conference  were  distinctly  organized  upon  the 
evangelical  basis  alone,  ignoring  all  distinctions  between  Calvin- 
ism and  Arminianism ;  and  that  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
apply  for  membership,  if  the  Basis  of  the  Council  was  to  offer 
any  narrower  ground  of  fellowship  among  ministers  and 
churches.  This  action  was  an  interpretation  by  the  Council 
itself  of  its  own  position,  and  was  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
cedent which  should  be  a  guide  to  future  action. 
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With  such  grounds  upon  which  to  rest,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  this  interpretation  has  received  the  support  of  The  Advance^ 
fix)m  the  very  adjournment  of  the  Council,  no  one  publicly 
calling  it  in  question  for  nearly  two  months;  and  that  subse- 
quently it  has  been  sustained  by  President  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.D.  (in  the  Adva7ice)^  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Quint,  D.D.  (in  the  Oon- 
gregationalisty  and  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly)^  by  the  Christ- 
ian Union,  in  the  department  of  "  The  Church,"  conducted  by 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  by  the  Independent,  one  of  whose 
editors  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and,  in  the  same  paper, 
by  Rev.  W.  L  Budingtou,  D.D.,  the  Moderator  of  the  Council. 
There  remains  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  denomi- 
nation, and  will  prepare  the  way  for  an  enlarged  Christian  use- 
ftilness,  and  for  an  increased  unity  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 

If  now,  it  be  asked,  What  is  there  new  in  the  position  thus 
assumed?  the  answer  may  easily  be  given.  That  which  has 
ever  been  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Congregationalism  has 
now  taken  positive  and  practical  form.  That  which  has  been 
true  occasionally,  locally,  exceptionally,  is  now  to  be  acknowl- 
edged universally,  on  principle.  That  which  has  been  done  to 
individuals  is  to  be  applied  to  churches.  It  long  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  receive  into  our  churches,  by  letter  and  on  profession, 
members  who  did  not  accept  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism. 
Of  recent  years,  a  minister  would  sometimes  be  accepted,  whose 
sentiments  were  Arminian.  But  now  the  way  is  open,  so  &r 
as  the  National  Council  is  concerned,  for  whole  churches,  with 
their  pastors,  to  unite  with  us,  irrespective  of  such  peculiari- 
ties, if  they  be  thoroughly  "evangelical"  If  the  churches  and 
ministers  of  an  entire  Methodist  Conference  should  choose  to 
separate  from  their  denomination,  and  to  become  a  Conference 
according  to  our  polity,  and  should  send  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  to  the  National  Council,  the  delegates  would  be  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  platform  adopted  at  Oberlin.  This 
action  does  not  mean  that  any  theological  seminary,  cKhrch,  or 
individual,  has  discarded  Calvinistic  views,  or  is  under  any 
obligation  to  be  silent  respecting  them.  It  does  not  disown 
any  of  the  old  Confessions.  It  allows  them  to  stand  in  their 
historic  and  theologic  dignity,  as  the  exponents  of  the  faith 
held  by  our  fathers,  and  still  held  in  substance  by  their  chil- 
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dren.  It  only  refuses  to  make  them  tests  of  fellowship.  It 
recognizes,  the  fact  that  while  they  are  noble  monuments  of  the 
conflicts  of  former  ages,  they  are  not  so  well  related  to  the 
battles  now  in  progress.  The  Church  of  God  has  moved  on  to 
meet  new  issues  of  transcendent  consequence,  and  it  adapts  its 
fellowship  to  the  changed  circumstances.  As  the  foes  of  the 
gospel  unite  and  become  increasingly  powerful,  its  firiends  can- 
not afford  to  divide  on  minor  differences  which  no  longer  invite 
attention  or  excite  interest  So  we  put  '^  Evangelical "  instead 
of  "  Calvinistio  "  on  our  banners,  when  we  march  to  the  battle- 
field, and  form  in  line  with  our  Christian  brethren  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  At  home,  around  our  firesides,  and  in  our  neigh- 
borhood visits  and  discussions,  we  can  be  as  much  more  than 
"evangelical"  as  we  may  severally  please.  In  the  National 
CouncU  we  agree  to  hail  as  comrades  all  whose  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  is  ''in  substantial  accordance  with  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith,  commonly  called  *  Evangelical,' 
held  in  our  churches  from  the  early  times,  and  sufficiently  set 
forth  by  former  General  Councila" 

The  value  of  such  a  broad,  catholic  basis  may  be  estimated 
ftom  its  relation  to  the  progress  of  our  own  denomination,  to 
the  increased  unity  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
development  of  theologic  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  progress  of  Congregationalism  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  former  limitation  of  its  denominational  fellowship  to  Csd- 
vinistic  ministers  and  churchea  There  were  many  saints,  who 
could  easily  be  convinced  that  our  polity  was  preferable  to  all 
others,  both  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  and  of  expediehcy,  and 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  our  style  of  piety,  as  to  intelligence 
and  culture ;  but  their  educational  prejudices  or  constitutional 
tendencies  were  such  as  to  render  them  averse  to  the  rigid  Cal- 
vinistic  system  laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  Cherishing  no  objection  to  our  belief  of  that  system,  they 
were  unwilling  to  have  it  imposed  upon  themselves.  One  attrac- 
tion in  die  Episcopal  church  long  has  been,  that  no  such  test  of 
ministerial  fellowship  was  applied.  A  clergyman  might  be  a 
Calvinist  or  an  Arminian,  as  his  idea  of  truth  should  require; 
or  he  might  decline  to  defend  either  theology  distinctively ;  the 
question  was  not  raised  at  his  ordination.     He  subscribed  the 
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"  Articles"  in  such  general  Chrigtian  sense  as  he  preferred  to 
assign,  and  reconciled  them  with  the  doctrine  implied  in  the 
liturgy,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  no  man  calling  him  to  account 
for  his  logic,  his  exegesis,  or  his  self  consistency  I    Doubtless 
this  fact  has  had  to  do  with  the  decision  of  many  young  men, 
who  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Episcopal  ministry,  and  to 
whom  its  High  Church  sacerdotalism  was  an  objection  and  not 
an  argument     We  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  often^  a  Unita- 
rian converted  to  evangelical  views  passes  by  us,  his  ecclesias- 
tical  kinsmen,    into    Episcopacy,    because  our   platform    of 
fellowship  has  seemed  to  be  narrow.     So,  also,  intelligent,  culti- 
vated Methodists,  wearied  with  the  incessant  changes  of  the 
itinerancy,  restless  under  the  yoke  of  a  centralized  power,  and 
convinced  of  the  conformity  of  our  simple  polity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  example  of  the  apostles,  are  retained 
within  their  system,  because  they  are  not  prepared  to  renounce 
minor  peculiarities  of  theology.     The  way  will  now  be  open  for 
evangelical  churches  and  ministers  to  come  to  us  from  every 
quarter,  the  principle  of  elective  affinity  drawing  those  who  are 
at  once  earnest  and  liberal,  intelligent  and  charitable.     And 
then,  as  we  go  forth,  south  and  west,  to  occupy  the  new  terri- 
tory, we  appeal  to  the  heterogeneous  population  with  special 
advantage,  carrying  to  them  the  simple  gospel,  and  asking  all ' 
to  embrace  it,  and  to  unite  upon  it,  as  in  the  primitive  churches. 
Surely  this  opens  a  bright  prospect  for  the  progress  of  Congre- 
gationalism, as  the  representative  of  evangelical  church-democ- 
racy and  Christian  cooperation. 

The  effect  mast  also  be  happy  in  its  bearing  upon  visible 
Christian  union.  True  saints  are  now  one  in  character  and  in 
life-union  with  Christ  Even  the  present  division  into  organ- 
ized denominations  is  not  as  serious  a  breach  of  outward  unity 
as  it  might  be,  or  as  it  has  been.  A  growing  interfellowship 
has  removed  something  of  ancient  asperity,  and  has  led  to 
many  methods  of  joint  labor  for  the  common  caufla  Still,  the 
lines  are  defined  with  so  much  precision  according  to  theologi- 
cal differences,  and  the  rivalry  is  often  so  warm  in  new  com- 
munities, that  undue  heat  is  generated,  money  is  wasted,  and 
work  is  not  a  little  misdirected  In  proportion  as  they  shall 
come  upon  common  ground,  jealousies  will  cease,  and  the  spirit 
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of  love  will  have  freer  coarse.  It  would  then  seem  to  be  the 
dutj  of  each  to  liberalize  its  own  doctrinal  basis  of  fellowship, 
80  that  the  divisive  sect-feature  may  disappear,  even  if  the 
denominational  organizations  shall  survive.  To  such  a  modifi- 
cation the  basis  adopted  by  the  National  Council  at  Oberlin  is, 
on  OUT  part,  an  invitation.  We  have  led  the  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  closer  union  of  those  who,  as  respects  doctrine  and 
polity,  are  fundamentally  agreed.  We  have  said  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  that  while  denominations  may  still  be  unavoidable, 
owing  to  conscientious  differences  of  sentiment  as  to  the  pre- 
scribed oiganization  of  the  church  and  ministry,  they  should  be 
made  as  few  as  possible,  and  not  be  multiplied  by  basing  them 
also  on  minor  theological  differences.  To  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians who  can  accept  our  simple  church  polity,  with  its  two 
principles  of  liberty  and  cooperation,  we  offer  the  opportunity 
of  working  together  in  a  firatemal  communion ;  whether  theo- 
logically they  be  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Arminians,  or  even  to 
a  certain  extent  Sacramentarians ;  whether  they  baptize  by 
sprinkling  or  by  immersion :  whether  they  worship  with  or 
without  a  liturgy.  Can  this  be  done  without  the  exertion  of 
a  powerfiil  influence  upon  other  denominations  ?  Must  not  the 
Presbyterian  body  (including,  as  it  does,  a  Congregational 
leaven)  sooner  or  later  raise  the  question,  whether  there  should 
not  be  a  similar  liberty  among  those  who  conscientiously  hold 
to  that  form  of  church  organizatbn  ?  An  affirmative  answer 
would  bring  back  the  great  Cumberland  secession,  which  unites 
Arminian  sentiments  with  a  Presbyterian  ecclesiasticism.  The 
powerful  Methodist  Episcopal  organization  can  hardly  resist 
the  effect  of  the  liberal  action  of  a  Calvinistic  denomination 
like  ourselves.  If  we  consent  to  allow  Arminian  ministers  to 
stand  upon  our  platform,  can  they,  for  any  length  of  time,  re- 
fuse to  allow  Calvinistic  ministers  to  stand  upon  their  platform  ? 
They  have  always  pictured  us  as  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  will 
they  consent  to  sit  themselves  for  a  portraiture  of  sudii  quali- 
ties? As  to  the  Baptists,  they  are  already  Congregational  in 
polity,  and,  under  the  new  pressure  of  our  present  example,  will 
only  the  more  rapidly  hasten  to  free  themselves  from  their  self- 
imposed  imprisonment  within  the  walls  of  an  exclusivdy 
immersion-fellowship.    The  Episcopalians  are  already  on  this 
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broad  doctrinal  platfonn,  practically ;  though  in  the  unfortunate 
form  of  allowing  ministers  to  interpret  "  Articles,"  which  are 
manifestly  Galyinistic,  in  an  Arminian  sense;  just  as  they 
graciously  permit  the  Low  Church  to  put  a  "  Pickwickian  "  con- 
struction on  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  Baptismal 
office  I  Thus,  when  our  example  shall  have  had  its  fiill  eflfect, 
we  may  expect  to  see  evangelical  Christendom  less  at  war  with 
itself,  and  the  surviving  denominations  reduced  to  those  who 
feel  obligated  to  maintain  certain  fixed  forms  of  church  polity. 
Those  forms  will  then  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  compare  their 
Scriptural  authority,  and  to  exhibit  their  relative  efficiency  in 
Christian  work. 

Nor  m^ust  we  overlook  the  bearing  which  this  broad  basis  of 
doctrinal  fellowship  will  have  upon  the  progress  of  theology. 
The  moment  these  minor  diflFerences  cease  to  be  sectarian  divis- 
ions— ^so  that  a  change  of  opinion  shall -no  longer  be  followed  by 
exclusion  from  denominational  fellowship,  and  a  loss  of  pecun- 
iary support — there  will  begin  to  be  hope  that  they  will  be 
studied  without  prejudice,  and  will  be  gradually  settled  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  This  idea  is  receiving  illustration  among 
ourselves  as  regards  the  peculiarities  of  "Old  School"  and 
"  New  School"  Calvinism.  Had  we  allowed  ourselves  to  divide 
into  rival  denominations  over  this  difference,  the  disasters 
would  have  been  mi^ny,  the  benefits  would  have  been  few  or 
none,  and  there  would  have  been  no  approach  to  theological 
unity.  Men  necessarily  committed  to  a  given  theory  are  not 
apt  to  abandon  or  to  modify  it  But  as  with  us  a  minister 
might  be  either  **  Old  School"  or  "  New  School,"  without  im- 
pairing his  ecclesiastical  standing,  the  discussion  was  left  to  its 
theological  merits,  and  has  been  quietly  settling  itself  on  ex^et- 
ical  and  philosophical  grounds.  A  similar  result  we  may  fairly 
anticipate  with  respect  to  many  of  the  doctrinal  differences 
which  have  hitherto  separated  denominations.  Pastors  and 
other  clergymen  will  consider  them  in  private,  will  discuss 
them  in  ministers-meetings,  and  will  write  and  preach  upon 
them  publicly,  not  as  champions  of  a  sect-idea,  but  simply  as 
advocates  of  gospel  truth.  Theological  seminaries  will  be 
schools  of  theologic  thought  rather  than  grim  sectarian  fort- 
resses ;  and  while  each  will  properly  have  a  distinctive  cbarac- 
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ter,  as  representative  of  some  peculiar  philosophic  scheme  of 
doctrine,  or  practical  method  of  training,  they  will  more  power- 
fully and  hopefully,  because  more  freely,  aflfect  the  mind  of  the 
church.  Theology  will  thus  have  a  healthful  and  natural 
growth,  the  elements  of  bitterness  and  the  temptations  to  a 
bigoted  conservatism  and  a  reacting  radicalism  being  largely 
removed. 

In  view  of  these  outlooks  into  the  future,  as  well  as  from  a 
regard  for  all  the  principles  of  a  Scriptural  church  communion, 
we  hail  with  Christian  joy  and  a  true  denominational  pride,  the 
noble  step  of  the  Congregational  churches,  at  Oberlin,  in  their 
adoption  of  a  simply  evangelic  basis.  When  to  this  we  add 
the  organization  of  a  permanent  National  Council,  meeting 
triennially,  for  general  consultation,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
bolder  and  more  efficient  Home  Missionary  policy,  the  obvious 
consequences  of  the  action  are  so  many  and  so  important,  and  so 
plainly  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  denomination, 
that  it  may  truly  and  frankly  be  called  A  new  depabttjbb. 
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Abotclb  vn.— BELorr  college,    its  origin  and 

AIMS. 

Just  forty  years  ago,  the  famous  Indian  Chief,  Black  Hawk, 
let  loose  the  dogs  of  war — ^his  Sacs  and  Foxes — against  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  The  military  operations  that  fol- 
lowed were  little  more  than  a  wild  chase  of  the  savages,  from 
central  Illinois  up  through  the  valley  of  Rock  River  into  cen- 
tral Wisconsin  and  thence  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  struggle  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  wily  leader.  In 
the  midst  of  the  region  thus  traversed,  lies  the  site  of  Beloit 
College,  once  a  fiivorite  camping-ground  of  the  Indians  and  a 
chosen,  perhaps  sacred,  spot  with  the  race  that  preceded  them. 
Within  the  coUege  enclosure  are  still  preserved  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  earth- works  of  the  mound-buildera 

The  brief  strife  of  arms  brought  into  notice  the  wonderful 
beauty  and  fertility  of  this  country,  and  steps  were  taken  im- 
mediately to  open  it  for  the  inflow  of  emigration  and  Christian 
civilization.  The  town  of  Chicago  was  organized  in  1838,  with 
only  twenty-eight  voters  on  the  ground.  The  village  of  Mil- 
waukee was  laid  out  in  1836,  In  the  same  year,  the  first  public 
sales  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  Wisconsin  took  place. 
Then  through  the  two  lake-ports  a  flood  of  settlers  poured  in  to 
occupy  the  prairies  and  openings  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  river,  with  a  rapidity  up  to  that  time  unexampled 
in  this  or  any  other  land.  Wisconsin  was  organized  under  a 
distinct  territorial  government  in  1836.  Its  whole  population 
then  numbered  about  11,000.  In  1838  it  had  become  18,000, 
—in  1840,  31,000,— in  1842,  47,000,— in  1845,  nearly  120,000, 
and,  by  the  census  of  1870,  it  is  over  1,000,000.  The  same 
movement  filled  up  with  like  rapidity  the  northern  part  of 
Illinois,  a  tract  of  country  homogeneous  in  all  its  physical 
features,  and  fitted  also,  by  the  homogeneous  character  of  its 
incoming  population,  to  be  united  with  Wisconsin  in  one  field 
for  the  work  of  higher  education. 

The  course  of  emigration  runs  naturally  on  the  lines  of  lati. 
tude,  and  Yankee  eyes  are  quick  to  discern  the  good  chances  as 
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they  open.  Hence  there  was  a  large  infusion  of  New  England 
elements  in  the  stream  of  human  life  which  poured  in  and  spread 
itself  oyer  this  attractive  field.  Puritan  ideas  of  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  collie,  were  thus  transplanted  and 
took  root  here  with  the  first  upturning  of  the  prairie  sod. 
Those  sent  out  as  missionaries  to  take  possession  of  this  goodly 
territory  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Christ,  were  especially  moved 
by  the  rapid  crystallization  of  society  under  their  eye  and  the 
evident  necessities  of  a  very  near  future,  promptly  to  organize 
as  best  they  could  all  the  forces  of  Christian  civilization* 
Among  these  they  regarded  a  Christian  collie  of  prime  impor* 
tance.  So  within  ten  years  of  the  time  when  the  Indian  coun- 
cil-fires were  extinguished  by  the  Black  B^awk  war,  we  find 
these  men  in  council,  as  did  the  New  England  Others,  praying 
together  and  "thinking  on  a  college " — ''a  colledge,"  as  Cotton 
Mather  says,  "  the  best  thing  that  ever  New  England  thought 
upon." 

These  thoughts  were  deepened  as  these  brethren  met  other 
ministers  and  representatives  of  northwestern  churches  in  con- 
vention at  Cleveland,  in  June,  1844  They  became  defined  and 
matured  in  four  successive  conventions  held  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering  what 
could  be  done  to  found  a  collega  In  these  deliberations  were 
heartily  united  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois,  who,  in  association,  presbytery,  or  conven- 
tion were  joined  to  maintain  the  one  pilgrim  i&ith  in  this  region, 
made  one  by  its  geographical  necessities  and  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  its  growing  population.  The  maLu  question  was 
settled  in  the  third  convention,  which  met  May  27th,  1845. 
There  were  in  attendance  forty-two  ministers  and  twenty-seven 
laymen,  representing  all  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical  bodies  then  in  this  region.  They  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  several  college  officers  and  pastors  of  churches 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  If  it  is  considered  how  feeble 
and  scatter^  were  the  churches  in  that  day,  and  how  few  and 
poor  the  facilities  for  traveling,  it  will  be  understood  how  deep 
and  strong  was  the  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  importance 
of  the  question  brought  before  them.  With  great  carefulness 
and  pray erfulness,  they  studied  the  present  and  prospective  wants 
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of  the  field,  and  what  the  Lord  would  have  them  do  to  meet 
these  wants  in  respect  of  means  for  high  intellectual,  moral,  and 
Christian  cultura  It  was  an  hour  of  thrilling  interest,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  present,  when,  with  hearts  enlarged  and 
harmonized  by  contemplating  the  great  common  object,  after 
an  hour  of  special  prayer,  they  gave  expression  to  their  unani- 
mous judgment,  approving  and  confirming  the  resolution  of 
the  first  convention — **That  the  exigencies  of  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois  require  that  there  be  a  college  and  a  female 
seminary  of  the  highest  order  located  in  this  region,  one  to  be 
in  Northern  Illinois  contiguous  to  Wisconsin  and  the  other  in 
Wisconsin  contiguous  to  Illinois."  In  accordance  with  this 
action,  Beloit  College  and  Rockford  Female  Seminary  were 
established. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Beloit  College.  No  individual  ambi- 
tion— no  local  interest  or  money  speculation — ^no  partisan  zeal 
— ^no  crotchets  of  radicalism — no  wild  conceits  of  eccentric 
minds,  called  it  into  being.  It  was  bom  of  patient,  thoughtfiil 
consideration  on  the  needs  of  htiman  society,  the  grand  purpose 
of  God's  redeeming  providence,  and  the  instrumental  agencies 
by  which  God's  good-will  to  men  is  carried  out  in  the  progres- 
sive advancement  of  Christian  civilization  towards  its  final  con- 
summation of  peace  on  earth  and  glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
It  was  the  child  of  the  churches — cradled  in  prayer  and  faith 
and  the  holy  consecration  of  love  for  truth  and  right — ^for  Qt)d 
and  men.  It  stands,  fix>m  its  beginning,  identified  with  the 
world-wide  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  men.  Like 
this,  in  all  essentisd  respects,  was  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the 
institutions  of  these  young  States  to  which  the  Western  College 
Society  has  extended  its  fostering  care. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  out,  in  detail,  the  unfolding  of 
the  enterprise  thus  begun.  A  concise  outline  must  suffice.  A 
charter  for  the  college  was  obtained  from  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  Wisconsin  in  1846.  In  the  summer  of  1847,  the 
comer-stone  of  the  first  college  building  was  laid,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  first  class  was  received  as  Fresh- 
men for  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  central  idea  in 
the  whole  movement  was  to  provide  for  the  true  work  of  an 
American  collie  according  to  the  main  features  of  the  New 
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England  model — that  is,  the  thorough  diBcipline  and  liberal  cul- 
ture of  young  men  for  four  years  in  the 'transition  period  from 
youth  to  manhood  It  was  designed  at  first  to  hold  the  insti* 
tution  strictly  and  exclusively  to  this  proper  college  work. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that,  for  lack  of  classical  academies  or 
their  equivalent  in  the  r^on,  a  preparatory  school  must  be 
provided  as  a  necessary  adjunct 

The  commencement  in  July  next  will  be  an  anniversary  of 
special  interest,  because  it  will  mark  the  completion  of  the  first 
twenty -five  years  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Leaving  a  full 
review  of  the  period  to  be  more  fitly  presented  then,  we  may 
state  now  that  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  nearly  2000 
young  men  have  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  under 
its  culture.  Nearly  two  hundred  will  have  completed  the 
full  course  and  been  graduated.  All  these,  both  the  partial 
and  the  complete  firuits  of  its  direct  work,  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  clear  addition  to  the  results  of  higher  education  in  the  land. 
For  in  this  time,  partly  through  its  indirect  influence,  as  many 
young  men,  probably,  have  gone  fix>m  this  field  to  seek  the 
benefit  of  older  colleges  at  the  East,  as  would,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  this  institution,  have  sought  a  liberal  education  any- 
where. Nine-tenths  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  in  any  degree  the 
culture  of  this  college,  have  found  their  life-work  in  the  West 
The  remaining  tenth  are  scattered  over  the  wide  earth,  many  of 
them  filling  places  of  important  trust  in  connection  with  the 
pulpit,  the  public  press,  and  the  work  of  Christian  missions. 

During  this  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  financial  resources 
of  the  college  have  grown,  from  the  gift  by  the  people  of  Beloit, 
according  to  their  early  pledge,  of  a  site  and  first  building,  in 
value  not  less  than  $10,000,  till,  through  the  bene&ctions  of 
many  friends  in  the  West  and  the  East,  the  college  has  accumu- 
lated a  permanent  property  estimated  at  more  than  $226,000, — 
its  running  expenses  having  been,  mean  time,  kept  up,  by  close 
economy  and  careful  management,  without  incurring  debt 
This  sounds  small  by  the  side  of  the  millions  set  dovm  to  some 
of  the  New  England  colleges.  But  here,  it  is  a  sign  of  some 
strength.  It  answers  well  the  purposes  of  the  ^'dimension 
stones  "  at  the  bottom  of  a  foundation,  on  which  the  walls  of  a 
goodly  structure,  yet  to  be  builded  up,  may  safely  rest    Its 
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value  is  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  a  great  part  of  the 
funds  thus  far  gathered,  is  the  fruit  of  real  self-denying  devo- 
tion to  the  great  interests  wliich  the  college  represents ;  and  rich 
spiritual  blessings,  above  all  price,  have  come  in  answer  to  the 
fervent  prayers  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  gifts  of 
God's  peopla 

But  we  must  turn  &om  this  glance  at  the  past  to  consider 
the  future  of  Beloit  College.  We  shall  attempt  only  a  concise 
statement  of  a  few  thoughts  respecting  its  ideal  object,  its 
embarrassments,  and  its  wants. 

The  object  of  the  college,  distinctly  contemplated  in  the  out- 
set, kept  steadily  in  view  through  all  its  history,  and  regarded 
in  the  policy  of  its  administration  now,  with  a  profounder  sense 
of  its  importance  than  ever  before,  is  to  make  thorough  work  with 
young  men  in  the  training  part  of  a  liberal  Christian  education. 

To  expand  and  explain,  we  say,  with  young  men^  under  the 
conviction,  confirmed  rather  than  shaken  by  the  prevalent  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  true  manhood  is  best  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere 
essentially  maeculint,  as  that  of  true  womanhood  is  in  an  atmos- 
phere essentially  ,^5mihme.  Whether  or  not  individual  excep- 
tions need  to  be  recognized  and  provided  for,  we  will  not  stop 
here  to  discuss.  We  speak  confidently  of  the  general  rule  for 
the  general  quality  in  either  case. 

We  say  again,  **  in  the  training  part^  of  young  men's  educa- 
tion, to  distinguish  a  period  inM;he  life  and  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  period  of  life  referred  to  is  the  four  years  which 
immediately  precede  the  time  when  the  man,  adult  in  body 
and  in  mind,  is  left  to  his  own  free  choice  and  independent 
action.  By  common  understanding  and  consent,  a  man  comes 
of  age  on  completing  twenty-one  years  of  his  life.  Peculiar 
circumstances  may  hasten  or  postpone  the  time  which  one  shall 
give  to  college  work;  but  for  most,  the  best  period,  no  doubt,  is 
that  which  lies  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one. 
And  the  process  contemplated  for  this  period  is  a  systematic, 
widely  varied,  and  precise  drilling  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
by  actual  exercise  in  the  great  leading  departments  of  human 
thought  and  learning.  The  end  sought  is  not  so  much  to  make 
great  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  as  to  gain  facility  in  the  man- 
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ifold  operations  of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  so  that  all  its  fac- 
ulties shall  be  trained,  brought  under  command,  and  made  reli- 
able for  any  purpose.  Considerable  knowledge  will  be  acquired 
in  the  training  process ;  but  the  best  part  of  it  will  be  in  the 
form  of  i^ndamental  principles  and  methods  and  general  out- 
lines— starting-points  and  guides  for  the  more  specific  and 
exhaustive  studies  of  a  later  stage.  For,  as  there  is  presupposed 
a  previous  elementary  education,  through  which  some  knowl- 
eA%Q  has  been  gained  and  the  powers  have  been  somewhat 
developed,  so  there  is  anticipated  an  advanced  stage,  when,  in 
some  defined  line  of  effort,  the  man  will  furnish  himself  for 
his  life-work  of  investigation  or  achievement  Such  traming 
all  true  leaders  of  men  must  and  will  get  If  they  have  not 
opportunity  to  come  under  the  prescribed  regimen  of  a  col- 
lege, they  will  subject  themselves  to  self-imposed  task  work, 
as  did  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  to  gain  the  same  end,  at  consid- 
erable disadvantage.  To  make  this  training  thorough  and 
efficient,  it  must  be  carried  on  under  a  prescribed  intellectual 
and  moral  regimen,  close  and  severe.  It  properly  belongs  to 
that  time  of  life  when  the  man  is  under  tutors  and  governors. 
It  is  not  consistent  with  permitting  its  subject,  to  any  great 
extent,  to  follow  his  own  inclination  merely  and  exercise  his 
own  option  as  to  the  branches  of  study  and  the  kinds  of  prac- 
tice he  will  attempt;  for  the  object  of  the  training  is  to  bring 
out  the  neglected  faculties  and  strengthen  the  weak  ones,  so  as 
to  secure  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  man,  with  a  will- 
power that  can,  if  need  be,  overcome  aversion  and  cross  inclin- 
ation. 

"We  speak  of  thorough  work,  referring  not  to  the  completeness 
of  a  finished  result,  but  to  the  process  as  involving  work,  men- 
tal exertion,  strained  up  in  each  effort  towards  the  limit  of  the 
mind's  ability.  To  accomplish  this,  the  method  of  teaching 
must  be  chiefiy  by  recitation  in  which  the  student  is  held  to  a 
daily  accountability,  to  test  both  his  faithfulness  in  application 
and  the  style  of  his  mind's  action  in  appropriating,  assimilating, 
and  expressing  truth.  Only  by  thorough  exercise  are  the  powers 
of  either  body  or  mind  expanded  or  strengthened.  Only  by 
such  actual  tests  does  one  come  to  the  knowledge  and  full  pos- 
session of  his  own  powers  or  acquisitions.     No  man  knows  that 
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he  knows  a  thing,  till  he  .can  express  it  clearly  to  another's 
apprehension.  To  habituate  young  minds  to  close  application, 
to  accurate  investigation,  to  sound  reasoning,  and  to  clear  state- 
ment, is  a  work  of  patience  and  perseverance  with  both  learner 
and  teacher.  To  consider  and  treat  it  otherwise  is  to  encourage 
shams.  They  who  go  to  college  just  "  to  have  a  good  time  " 
make  an  egregious  mistake,  and  the  regimen  of  the  college 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  reveal  and  correct  the  mistake.  But 
under  the  law  of  habit,  that  which  is  begun  as  task-work  grows 
easy,  tiU,  at  length,  work  itself  becomes  play, — the  most  satis- 
factory and  enjoyable  play  to  which  a  man  can  give  himself. 
One  has  "  a  good  time  "  in  college  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  by 
his  own  efficiency  under  its  regimen  molded  to  this  habit,  so 
that  he  can  find  pleasure  even  in  task-work  because  he  takes 
hold  of  it  conscious  of  his  power  and  with  heartinesa 

'We  speak  of  this  as  part  of  a  liberal  Christian  edvcatixm^ 
recognizing  the  tendency  of  this  culture  to  bring  the  mind  into 
its  true  freedom,  and  recognizing  also  the  relation  of  Christian 
truth  to  all  other  forms  of  truth  which  are  made  the  subjects  of 
study,  and  the  value  of  Christian  precepts  to  keep  the  soul  in 
all  its  action  true  and  right  under  a  sense  of  'accountability  to 
God,  its  Father.  The  soul  gains  freedom,  not  by  breaking  away 
from  all  law,  not  by  declaring  its  independence  of  all  external 
authority,  not  by  casting  aside,  as  of  no  account,  the  results  of 
human  thinking,  accumulated  through  the  ages ;  but  by  a  full 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  its  own  being  and  the  free  exercise 
of  its  powers  in  conformity  with  those  laws,  by  willing  sub- 
jection to  the  rightful  authority  of  God,  its  moral  governor,  and 
by  the  grateful  acceptance  of  that  which  the  world's  master- 
minds have  wrought  out  as  food  for  its  thinking,  to  be  digested 
and  assimilated  and  made  part  of  its  own  life  and  growtk  The 
fetters  which  need  to  be  broken  are  the  clogs  of  laziness,  the 
bands  of  ignorance,  the  cramps  of  prejudice,  the  narrowness  of 
restricted  observation,  the  intolerance  of  sel^conceit,  the  bigotry 
of  exclusive  devotion  to  particular  research.  With  respect  to 
his  special  line  of  work,  the  man  loses  nothing ;  with  respect  to 
the  proportions  of  his  character  and  the  grandeur  of  his  general 
movement  and  influence,  he  gains  much  by  this  liberalizing 
culture.     To  give  the  balance  of  complete  development,  the 
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poise  of  noblest  manhood,  Christian  truth  and  morality  need  to 
be  infused  through  all  the  educational  process.  And  we  em- 
phasize the  word  Christian  in  this  connection,  to  indicate  fiirther 
the  intent  that  the  results  of  the  culture  given  shall  be,  as  fully 
as  possible,  consecrated  to  the  propagation  of  the  truth  and  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  by  directly 
increasing  the  number  of  able  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

We  are  aware  that  these  thoughts  are  not  new — quite  other- 
wise. As  old  ideas  perhaps,  in  the  love  of  novelty  which 
characterize  our  times,  they  have  been  too  much  set  aside  and 
lost  firom  view.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  world  has  out- 
grown them,  or  can  outgrow  them,  since  they  spring  from  the 
very  constitution  of  man's  nature  and  his  wants.  We  bring 
them  together  here,  to  make  definite  the  object  which  Beloit 
GoU^e  aims  at  It  appears  an  object  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  common  school  or  the  academy  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
that  of  the  professional,  the  technical,  or  the  scientific  school  on 
the  other.  We  cannot  see  that  it  is  properly  embraced  within 
the  purview  of  a  true  university.  Because  the  object  is  so 
clearly  defined  and  so  important  in  itself  and  its  relations,  it 
may  fitly  be  made  the  chief,  not  to  say  the  single  object  of  an 
institution  or  class  of  institutiona  It  seems  likely  to  be  best 
realized  when  prosecuted  as  a  specialty.  Up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  this  was  the  chief,  the  peculiar  work  of  Yale 
College,  and  great  and  blessed  have  been  her  achievements. 
Whether  under  the  transformation  which  is  changing  Yale 
CoUege  into  Yale  University^  just  this  work  through  which  her 
glory  in  the  past  has  been  won,  will  be  as  well  and  fitly  accom- 
plished, remains  to  be  seen.  We  feel  sure  it  is  not  best  that 
every  college  should  be  ambitiously  pushing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  object  defined  must  be  but 
imperfectly  attained,  when  made,  as  it  is  in  many  institutions^ 
only  an  adjunct  to  an  immense  variety  of  miscellaneous  work 
mostly  of  a  lower  grade.  However  it  may  be  elsewhere,  the 
aim  at  Beloit  is  steadily  fixed  on  perfecting  a  true  college  work 
in  the  line  indicated.  If,  in  the  friture,  the  college  shall  be 
called  to  undertake  some  higher,  broader  work,  it  will  be  only 
as  she  shall  have  proved  herself  true  to  this  her  present  mission. 
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To  success  in  this  mission,  she  now  bends  all  her  energies,  con- 
tent with  the  work  and  with  such  honor  as  may  come  from  its 
faithful  performance. 

There  are  embarrassments  which  hinder  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  especially  as  respects  the  numbers  of  those  who  come 
into  and  go  through  the  AiU  course  of  training.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  object  itself  is  but  partially 
understood  or  appreciated.  On  the  proper  field  of  the  college, 
there  is  now  probably  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions. 
It  has  grown  to  this  number  within  thirty  years,  chiefly  by 
immigration.  The  early  emigrants  were  mostly  young  people, 
characterized  by  general  intelligence,  great  energy,  and  indomi- 
table spirit ;  but  the  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  among 
them  was  much  less  than  was  found  among  the  early  pilgrims 
of  New  England,  or  than  is  now  found  among  the  citizens  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Many  strong,  vigorous  minds  have  been 
developed  by  a  practical  training  under  the  pressure  of  immedi- 
ate responsibilities  thrown  upon  them.  They  have  done  well, 
and  are  highly  to  be  honored  for  what  they  have  made  of  them- 
selves. Yet  through  the  whole  irame-work  of  society,  there  is 
an  obvious  lack  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  are  the 
fruit  of  broad,  liberal  culture.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  college 
fidls  to  be  folly  appreciate^,  and  the  value  of  its  work  is  under- 
rated. Not  many  parents  seek  its  benefits  for  their  sona  Not 
many  young  men  set  their  aspirations  in  this  direction,  till  they 
come  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  institution. 

The  last  remark  suggests  another  embaxrassment  from  the 
want  of  academies  and  schools  in  which  young  men  can  be 
prepared  for  admission  to  coUega  If  this  region  were  dotted 
here  and  there,  as  New  England  is,  with  institutions  like  the 
two  Phillips  Academies  and  Williston  Seminary,  the  embarrass- 
ment just  rrferred  to  would  be  very  much  relieved.  These 
would  be  so  many  centers  of  influence  working  all  the  time  on 
the  public  mind,  in  fuU  harmony  and  co-operation  with  the 
college,  and  sending  year  by  year  recruits  for  college  classes 
already  initiated  in  the  training  procesa  But  this  help  is,  in 
great  measure,  wanting.  Four-fifths  of  all  who  have  been 
graduated  at  Beloit,  were  dependent  on  the  coU^e  for  the  pre- 
paratory as  well  as  for  the  advanced  culture.    During  these 
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twenty-flive  years,  public  school  systems  of  a  high  order  have 
been  established  in  each  of  the  two  States.  These  are  doing 
much  to  promote  general  intelligence.  The  friends  of  the 
college  hare  been  foremost  in  helping  on  this  movement,  and 
none  rejoice  more  heartily  than  they  in  the  results.  Yet  it 
most  be  confessed  that  not  much  aid  comes  fix>m  this  quarter  to 
farther  the  direct  object  of  the  college.  ^So  much  are  the 
teachers  of  all  grades,  even  those  in  the  High  schools,  under 
the  general  influences  first  referred  to,  that  in  very  many  cases 
a  boy's  thought  and  desire  for  a  cellmate  education  would  be 
repressed  rather  than  encouraged.  Through  the  thoughtftil 
and  timely  suggestions  of  teachers,  hundreds  of  bright,  active 
minds  might  be  induced  to  seek  that  liberal  culture  which 
would  expand  and  enrich  their  own  souls  and  send  into  societrjr 
trained  leaders,  whose  influence  would  leaven  the  mass  with 
elevating  and  refining  elementa 

We  wiQ  name  only  one '  other  embarrassment  It  comes 
firom  the  rapid  development  and  material  prosperj^ty  of  the 
region,  in  the  form  of  a  strong  temptation  to  young  men  to  cut 
short  the  time  given  to  their  intellectual  training,  that  they 
may  hurry  into  active  business.  Amid  the  distractions  of 
bustling  enterprise  around  them,  with  the  prizes  of  wealth, 
office,  and  power,  apparently  within  their  reach,  and  laboring 
often  under  the  embarrassment  of  scanty  pecuniary  resources,  it 
\B  not  strange  that  many,  started  on  the  ooU^e  course,  should 
grow  impatient  of  the  long  road  before  them  and  turn  aside, 
and  that  many  others  should  be  deterred  from  starting  at  all  It 
happens  thus  that  college  classes,  on  an  average,  lose  half  their 
numbers  on  the  way,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  sustain  the 
interest  and  spirit  of  those  who  remain. 

These  are  real  embarrassments ;  yet  there  is  a  brighter  side 
even  to  this  condition  of  things.  The  life  and  activity  charac- 
teristic of  a  new  country  furnish  excellent  material  for  the  col- 
lege to  work  upon,  when  brought  within  its  ranga  Those  who 
come  to  college,  come  of  their  own  accord  and  with  a  purpose, 
and  they  respond  kindly  and  heartily  to  the  efforts  put  forth 
for  their  thorough  training.  The  people  generally,  if  their  ear 
can  be  gained  and  die  merits  of  the  case  can  be  fairly  laid  be- 
fore them,  are  quick  of  apprehension  to  take  up  right  ideas ; 
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and  many  of  those  in  prominent  stations,  to  which  Chej  have 
lifted  themselves  without  the  benefit  of  early  education, 
conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  join  with  earnest  zeal  in 
commending  and  supporting  a  genuine  college  work. 

Sustained  by  these  encouragements,  amid  the  embarrassments 
named,  the  college  has  held  on  its  way,  true  to  its  own  ideal, 
confident  that  the  surest  way  to  success  was  to  keep  the  stand- 
ard well  up.  The  results  which  already  appear  are  very  cheer- 
ing, and  exceed  the  brightest  expectations  of  its  founders.  By 
thesteady  maintenance  of  its  standard,  and  through  the  influence 
of  its  alumni  and  others  who,  in  attendance  on  its  instruction, 
have  understood  its  aim,  the  community  has  been  in  a  consider- 
able degree  educated  to  appreciate  its  object  and  divine  its 
advantagea  And  now  for  its  future  enlargement  and  increased 
usefulness,  its  immediate  waifUs  may  be  indicated  in  a  general 
way  under  three  particulars.  There  is  needed,  first,  the  active 
influence  of  educated  men,  especially  of  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  the  region,  to  give  to  parents  and  their  sons  right  ideas 
of  what  a  liberal  education  means  and  of  its  valua  The  work 
of  the  collie  has  been  much  aided  in  this  way,  but  vastly 
more  would  be  done  if  all  felt  a  personal  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  Why  should  not  each  pastor  charge  himself  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  his  flock,  however  small,  be  constantly  rep- 
resented in  the  college  by  at  least  one  earnest  student  ?  Why 
should  he  not  enlist  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  co- 
operate with  him  for  this  end?  The  effectiveness  of  such  in- 
fluence has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  older 
colleges  in  the  East  The  considerations  before  suggested, 
make  it  of  the  highest  importance  for  all  true  college  work  in 
the  West 

The  second  immediate  want  of  Beloit  College  is  a  distinct 
foundation  on  which  its  preparatory  school  can  be  set- up,  sepa- 
rate from  the  coU^e,  yet  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
college  trustees  and  feu^ulty.  This  is  needed  that  the  Inti- 
mate object  of  the  collie,  as  defined  in  this  Article,  may  stand 
out  to  the  apprehension  of  both  students  and  the  public  in  its 
distinctive  characteristics.  With  such  an  arrangement,  too,  the 
restlessness  which  naturally  springs  from  long  familiarity  with 
one  set  of  instructors  and  one  routine  of  duty,  prompting  the 
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student  to  break  ofiF  in  mid  career,  will  be  relieved.  Faculty 
and  students  will  engage  with  more  zest  and  zeal  in  the  studies 
of  the  college  course,  the  standard  of  scholarship  will  be  raised 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  will  be  enhanced.  It  is 
believed  that  the  moderate  sum  of  $25,000  will  provide  for 
this  object  Is  there  not  some  one  among  the  readers  of  this 
Article  who  will  love  to  give  his  money  and  his  name  to  such 
a  foundation  ? 

Then  there  is  the  great  want,  ever  pressing,  of  additional 
endowments,  for  the  immediate  relief  and  for  the  necessary  en- 
largement of  the  college.  With  the  closest  economy,  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution  exceed  the  reliable  income  by 
nearly  $2000  each  year.  The  deficiency  has  heen  met  by  the 
avails  of  outstanding  general  subscriptions  and  miscellaneous 
property — ^a  resource  which  must  be  soon  exhausted.  Rightly 
to  fulfill  its  object,  the  college  must  rapidly  enlarge  its  opera- 
tions :  a  foundation  is  needed  for  the  support  of  a  librarian  and 
treasurer.  Its  corps  of  instructors  must  be  increased,  that  the 
pressure  on  the  members  of  the  £Eusulty  of  double  duty  in  daily 
exercises  may  be  relieved,  so  that  they  can  advance  their  own  cul- 
ture, and  come  with  ever  fresh  life  and  interest  to  their  work. 
Such  enlargement  is  essential  to  keep  the  prestige  already 
gained,  and  to  give  the  institution  steady  growth,  proportioned 
to  the  growth  of  all  things  around  it  The  very  life  of  a  college, 
as  of  all  other  living  things,  depends  on  such  growth.  To  meet 
deficiencies  and  to  provide  for  this  necessary  ^ilargement,  that 
the  college  may  have  a  &ir  start  for  its  next  quarter-century 
of  living  progress,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  be  added  to  its 
permanent  endowmrats,  is  imperatively  needed,  and  earnestly 
sought  for.  What  safer  place  for  permanently  productive 
investment  can  be  found?  What  nobler  monument  can  a 
faithful  steward,  entrusted  of  Ood  with  wealth,  desire,  than  to 
have  his  name  and  memory  identified  with  the  life  and  growth, 
and  perennial,  precious  fruits  of  such  a  Christian  college? 


VOL.  XXXL  28 
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Article  VHL— A  QUESTION  IN  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Ecclesia:  Church  Problems  considered  in  a  Series  of  Essays. 
Edited  by  Henrt  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D.,  President  of 
Cheshunt  College,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  First  Series,  1870.  Second 
Series,  1871.     New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  future  historian  of  the  theological  literature  of  England 
in  this  generation  will  remark  a  characteristic  mode  of  discus- 
sion and  publication  as  distinguishing  it  This  method  is 
neither  that  of  ordinary  book-authorship,  nor  that  of  quarterlies 
and  other  periodicals,  nor  yet  that  of  occasional  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  whether  by  one  author  or  by  many,  whether  to  be 
afterward  collected,  or  not  to  be,  into  volumes.  It  combines 
many  of  the  advantages,  and  avoids  many  of  the  inconveniences, 
of  each  of  these  plans,  by  producing  simultaneously,  in  a  single 
volume,  essays  by  diflferent  and  mutually  irresponsible  writers 
in  general  sympathy  with  each  other,  on  subjects  mutually 
related,  with  no  more  of  preconcert  or  editorial  supervision 
than  may  be  needed  to  save  from  repetition  or  cross-purpos6s. 
It  combines  the  brevity  and  point  of  the  occasional  pamphlet ; 
the  power  of  cooperation  and  combined  influence  incident  to 
the  quarterly  or  monthly;  and  the  strength  of  a  sustained, 
continuous  appeal  to  the  public  attention  on  one  general  sub- 
ject, which  belongs  to  the  "  bound  voluma"  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  neither  ephemeral  and  perishable ;  nor  does  it  protract  dis- 
cussion over  long  intervals  of  time,  and  imply  promises  for  the 
ftiture,  and  involve  the  writers  in  certain  prescriptive  responsi- 
bilities ;  nor  does  it  deter  busy  men  from  beginning  to  read  the 
volume  by  binding  them  over  to  finish  it  It  is  a  most  con- 
venient, serviceable,  many -handed  engine,  that  "  stands  ready  to 
smite  once  and  smite  no  more,"  unless  more  be  necessary. 

The  first  notable  success  of  a  volume  of  this  kind — in  the 
case  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  " — ^was  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  absolute  value  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  tiat  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  method  was  promptly  adopted  by  other  com- 
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panies  of  writers, — first  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  contro- 
verting that  agitating  and  unwholesome  little  bundle  of  neolo- 
gies, and  afterward  for  the  positive  expression  and  vindication 
of  the  various  schools  and  tendencies  of  British  theology.  It  is 
strange,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  creditable  to  the  activity  and 
efficiency  of  American  theology,  that  this  new  type  of  literature 
is  not  represented  amongst  ourselves.  The  successive  volumes 
of  "  Boston  Lectures  "  come  nearest  to  it,  but  after  all  they  are 
not  of  the  same  sort.  The  knot  of  really  vigorous  American 
scholars,  holding  independent  convictions  on  subjects  of  serious 
concern,  and  having  "  the  courage  of  their  convictions,''  who 
should  be  first  to  adventure  together  into  this  new  field  of 
literature,  would  be  sure  of  a  hearing  from  the  public. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  and  notable  works  of  this  class  are 
the  series  of  Essays  by  moderate  High  Churchmen  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, edited  by  Dean  Hook,  once  famous  as  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  under  the  title  **  The  Church  and  the  Age,"  and  these 
volumes  entitled  "  Ecclesia  "  fix)m  the  pans  of  Independent  Non- 
conformists. We  name  the  two  together  for  the  sake  of  remark- 
ing the  general  superiority  of  the  essays  of  the  Dissenters,  to 
those  of  their  graduated,  titled,  and  beneficed  brethren  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  elegance  of  style,  breadth  of  thought, 
thoroughness  of  argument,  and  almost  every  quality  of  ex- 
cellenca*  The  superiority  is  unmistakable,  and  all  the  more 
impressive  irom  the  fact  that,  all  things  considered,  it  was 
hardly  to  have  been  expected.  The  temptations  to  a  narrow 
polemic  view  of  current  questions,  on  the  part  of  British 
Dissenters,  are  many,  and  their  opportunities  of  the  highest 
liberal  culture  are  unrighteously  few.  All  the  more  honor, 
then,  to  the  scholarship  and  liberality  which  demonstrates  that 
their  best  men  are  "standing  in  a  large  place,"  such  in  point  of 
catholicity  and  comprehensiveness  as  challenges  the  deference 
of  "  the  comprehensive  church  "  itself. 

*  We  must  ezoept  from  the  oomparison  the  Article  on  Modem  Miaaions  in 
Ecdeaia,  whidi  in  a  literary  point  of  riew  ia  one  of  the  leas  praiaeworthy  Artidea 
in  the  aeriea ;  and  the  Article  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  The  Church  and  i?te  Age,  on 
Resolta  of  Miaaiona  in  India,  which  la  qaite  the  beat  thing  in  that  volume.  But 
both  theae  eaaays  are  so  valuable  that  the  firm  or  aociety  that  ahould  reprint  them 
together  for  American  circulation  in  a  neat  little  volume  would  render  a  good 
serrice  to  the  whole  Ghriatian  community. 
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Of  course,  writiogs  coaceived  in  such  a  temper,  canuot  be 
occupied  with  that  indiscriminate  vindication  of  partisan  tradi- 
tions which  if?  characteristic  of  vulgar  polemics.  That  is  poor 
generalship  which  knows  no  art  of  defense  but  to  keep  all  you 
hold,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards.  And  yet  when  the  capable 
soldier  takes  command,  and  begins  to  strengthen  his  line  by 
abandoning  untenable  outworks,  how  few  there  are  that  are 
able  to  see  that  this  course,  instead  of  being  treacherous  aban- 
donment of  the  defense,  is  really  the  one  condition  which  makes 
defense,  in  the  long  run,  practicable  I  Congregationalism  owes 
much  to  such  men  as  the  writers  of  these  essays,  for  the  great 
but  invidious  service  of  examining  its  line  of  defense,  and  con- 
demning the  untenable  points.  Is  it  not  better  that  this  should 
be  done  in  the  council  of  its  Mends  than  by  the  successful 
assault  of  its  enemies  ? 

The  main  object  of  this  Article  is  to  introduce  to  the  considera- 
tion of  American  Congregationalists  a  single  one  of  the  weighty 
questions  put  by  the  Eev.  J.  Q-uinness  Eogers,  B.  A.,  in  his 
essay  on  "  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Future."  This  essay 
is  a  thoughtful  forthlook  to  the  time  when,  at  the  approaching 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  Congre- 
gationalism will  be  placed  on  a  new  footing — on  nearly  the 
same  footing,  in  &ct,  which  it  already  occupies  in  America. 
Accordingly  it  deals  with  questions  that  are  already  practical 
to  us.  But  with  all  its  fireedom  of  criticism,  it  makes  no  men- 
tion of  that  usage  which  is  the  universal  and  most  grievous 
blemish  and  corruption  of  American  Congregationalism — ^the 
imposition  of  codes  of  dogma  as  conditions  of  membership. 
The  reason  why  this  abuse  is  not  mentioned  by  the  English 
writer  is  because  it  is  unknown  to  English  Congregationalism, 
as  it  was  unknown  to  American  Congregationalism  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  It  was  no  part  of  the  original  insti- 
tute adopted  by  the  New  England  fathers.  It  would  have 
been  utterly  abhorrent  to  their  principles  and  feelings.  It 
never  was  deliberately  adopted  at  any  time,  but  stole  in  as  an 
indolent  and  corrupt  practice,  and  came  into  universal  use,  not 
by  the  care  of  the  churches,  but  through  their  carele8snea&  It 
is  not,  at  this  hour,  intelligently  approved  by  Congregational 
ministers,  as  a  body,  but  holds  its  place  in  church  usage  by 
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that  exaggerated  vis  inertix  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  Con- 
gregationalist  traditions  from  the  very  fact  that  the  system  has 
no  written  statutes,  and  therefore  no  law  but  tradition.  It  is 
condemned  by  a  hundred  reasons,  both  of  expediency  and  of 
duty,  and  sustained  by  no  single  argument  that  does  not  rest 
upon  the  false  and  mischievous  definition  of  faitk  as  meaning 
assent  to  propositions. 

The  question  of  administration  which  our  writer  presses  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  brethren  is  stated  in  his  own  language 
thus : 

'-  Looking  more  closely  at  the  oonslitution  and  practices  of  Gongregationatisin  as 
it  is,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  or  what  changes  may  be  made  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  admit  that  it  has  laid  hold  of  certain  grand  prin- 
ciples of  Church  polity,  but  are  staggered  by  present  modes  of  administratioo,  we 
are  necessarily  led  to  consider  its  conditions  of  Church  fellowship,  and  the  plans 
adopted  for  their  enforcement  Those  who  have  been  so  trained  in  Nonconformist 
ideas  on  Church  membership,  that  they  have  almost  come  to  regard  the  details  of 
its  arrangements  as  of  Divine  appointment,  have  but  very  inadequate  conceptions 
of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated amid  other  associations,  when  they  are  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
practices  that  till  recently  obtamed  in  all  our  Churches,  and  which  even  now  are 
to  be  found  in  the  majority.  To  some  the  idea  of  an  investigation  into  their  private 
religious  experience  by  comparative  strangers,  in  order  that  a  report  of  the  results 
may  be  made  to  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  is  so  distasteful  and  repellent  that  they 
at  once  turn  away  from  the  community  which  requires  it  They  shrink  with  a 
sensitiveness  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  fW>m  laying  bare  their  most 
sacred  feelings,— those  which  they  would  hardly  confide  even  to  their  most  inti- 
mate friend, — to  visitors  with  whom  they  have  little  or  no  acqunintance,  and  whose 
want  of  tact  in  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  may  very  possibly  furnish  little 
guarantee  that  their  judgment  will  be  formed  with  wisdom  and  discrimination* 
Others  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  principle  as  well  as  of  feeling.  They  regard 
the  whole  proceeding  as  essentially  inquisitorial  in  its  character,  and  insist  that  as 
no  man  has  a  right  to  assume  such  a  position  of  authority  in  relation  to  another, 
80  he  in  his  turn  is  not  justified  in  sacrificing  his  Christian  liberty  by  allowing 
another  to  assume  it  to  him.  They  have  no  objection  freely  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  their  Christian  profession  with  a  minister  or  others,  but  they  demur  to 
its  being  insisted  upon  as  a  necessary  condition  to  Church  fellowship.  Holding 
that  a  profession  of  Christian  faith  spontaneously  and  intelligently  made  should  be 
accepted  as  genuine,  unless  there  be  distinct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  regard 
Churches  who  require  more  than  this  as  usurping  a  power  which  Christ  has  not 
committed  to  them,  which  has  no  warrant  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  exercise 
of  which  is  attended  with  serious  practical  evils.  They  urge,  farther,  that  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  such  attempts  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Church  defeat 
their  own  purpose,  operating  as  barriers  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  many  whose 
lives  would  adorn  a  Christian  profession,  and  yet  failing  to  exclude  those  against 
whom  they  are  specially  directed.    A  third  class  go  further  still,  and  deny  the 
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propriety  of  establishing  any  distinction  at  all.  Advocating  the  multitudinist  theory 
which  consistently  enough  finds  its  place  in  a  National  Church,  they  demand  that 
the  doors  of  the  Church  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter,  and 
that  any  separation  between  believers  and  unbelievers  should  be  left  to  Him  who 
knoweth  the  hearts  and  who  alone  judgeth  righteous  judgments. 

Can  Congregationalism,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  own  principles,  properly  make 
any  changes  in  deference  to  these  views?" — Eodeaia^  I,  482-4. 

Distinctly  repudiating  the  view  of  this  third  class,  and  re- 
affirming the  principle  that  a  true  Christian  church  should  be  a 
church  of  true  Christiana,  the  writer  returns  to  the  question, 
by  what  processes  shall  this  principle  best  be  carried  into 
practice  ? 

"  Congregational  principles  stand  on  an  entirely  different  ground  fVom  the  usages 
which  are  based  on  tbem.  For  the  former  there  is  ample  Scriptural  authority — 
the  latter  have  at  best  only  the  tradition  of  a  denomination,  or  the  evidence  of 
experience,  to  allege  in  their  favor.  The  former  therefore  must  be  maintained 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  been  misled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament — the  latter  are  open  to  Buch  modifications  as  a  wider  experience  may 
dictate,  or  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  may  appear  to  demand.  Yet 
there  is  a  style  of  argumentation  which  puts  them  both  on  the  same  basis,  and 
quietly  assumes  that  the  demonstration  of  the  one  curries  with  it  the  proof  of  the 
other  also.  It  is  proved,  as  it  can  be  proved  easily  enough,  that  the  true  spiritual 
life  in  Christ  is  an  essential  qualification  for  membersliip  in  Christ's  Church,  and 
here  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  necessity  of  proof  ends,  that  everything  else 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  visitation  and  pergonal  examination  of  each 
candidate  by  the  minister  and  a  deputation  from  the  Church,  followed  by  a  report 
on  the  whole  to  the  assembled  commimity,  and  the  verdict  pronounced  thereupon 
by  a  body  who  at  best  can  have  very  scanty  materials  on  which  to  form  a  decision, 
are  just  as  Scriptural.  To  all  this  an  objector  may  reasonably  demur,  and  when 
he  comes  to  demand  proof  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  defence  will  not  be  long  before  they  find  themselves  in  sore  straits.  At  the 
very  next  stage  of  the  argument, — at  the  assertion  that  as  every  member  of  a 
Church  should  be  a  Christian,  therefore  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  Church  that  he 
is  so,  and  that  for  this  something  more  is  requisite  than  his  mere  profession,  their 
difficulties  will  begin.  It  is  a  position  which  an  objector  is  sure  to  challenge,  and 
for  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  adduce  that  Scriptural  proof  on  which  alone  Congre- 
gationalism professes  to  rest.  The  New  Testament  warrants  the  separation  of  l^e 
Church  from  those  who  do  not  live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Christ;  and  it 
would  justify  the  refusal  to  admit  such  into  the  Church.  We  would  go  even  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  it  would  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  more  rigid  law  than  tliat 
which  was  applied  to  men  just  gathered  in  from  heathenism ;  but  to  infer  from 
this  that  it  gives  a  Church  authority  to  institute  tests  by  whidi  the  inner  life  of 
men  should  be  proved,  and  the  conformity  of  their  experience  with  the  standard 
of  the  Gospel  decided,  is  to  press  the  conclusion  fiirther  than  the  premiifses 
warrant. 

A  good  deal  has  been  gained  when  this  simple  distinction  between  the  essential 
and  accidental  parts  of  the  system  is  made  clear:  it  is  nt  once  understood  that  the 
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abandonment  of  present  modes  of  administration  does  not  involve  anj  alteration 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  Church  fellowship ;  that  a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of 
all  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  congregation  would  find  as  little  favor 
with  the  members  who  feel  the  necessity  of  some  change,  as  with  those  who 
adhere  most  rigidly  to  the  old  system ;  that  nothing  more  is  contemplated  than  an 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  working  out  principles  which  wiU  be  retained  in  all 
their  integrity.  The  idea  of  leaving  the  responsibility  wholly  with  the  individual 
himself  may  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  startling  and  revolutionary,  but  a  more 
careful  examination  may  possibly  dispel  much  of  the  alarm  that  is  felt.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  the  Church  apparently  assumes  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  in 
each  decision,  but  it  is  only  in  appearance.  It  is  by  the  candidate  himself  the 
Church's  opinion  must  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  shaped ;  for  how  can  the  Church 
judge  of  the  inner  life  except  by  the  help  of  what  he  communicates.  He  narrates 
the  story  of  his  awakening  to  spiritual  consciousness,  of  the  hours  of  secret  peni- 
tence through  which  lie  has  passed,  of  the  inward  confiicts  through  which  he  has 
fought  his  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  those  more  gentle  drawings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  has  been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  an 
enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  He  imparts  to  the  soul  If  he  should  simply  be 
using  unctuous  phrases  which  he  has  borrowed  from  others,  and  with  which  the 
clever  hypocrite  never  finds  any  difficulty  in  making  himself  acquainted,  if  beneath 
the  fair  exterior  and  the  profession  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  flaw,  he 
concealB  an  unregenerate  heart,  or  if  he  has  been  mistaking  the  working  of  natural 
feelings  for  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him,  how  is  the 
Church  to  unmask  the  deception?  All  that  it  can  do,  at  best  is  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  supposition  that  the  statements  to  which  it  has  listened  are 
genuine.  It  is,  therefore,  after  all,  the  profession  of  the  individual  himself  which 
determines  whether  he  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  remember  the  limits  within  which  our  action  in 
this  matter  is  confined.  Conversation  with  a  judicious  pastor  or  friend,  such  as  h11 
desiring  to  be  right  would  seek,  if  it  is  not  insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of  com- 
munion, may  do  much  to  enlighten  and  Iielp  a  man.  'It  may  be  useftd  in  guarding 
him  against  crude  and  hasty  views,  and  may  ntir  him  up  to  a  more  searching  self- 
scnitiny,  help  to  quicken  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  elevate  his  entire 
ooDoeption  of  a  Christian  profession  and  its  demands.  It  may  teach  liim  to  dis- 
criminate between  mere  temporary  excitement  and  true  spiritual  feeling,  or  supply 
encouragement  and  help  where  it  is  needed  by  those  of  timid  and  shrinking 
^irit ;  but  this  kind  of  moral  guidance  and  support  is  about  all  that  one  man  can 
do  for  another  here.  Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden  and  act  for  himself  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  the  most  solemn  with  which  any  one  can  have  to 
deal  whether  he  is  prepared,  knowing  what  Christian  discipleship  involves,  to 
adopt  the  name  and  assume  the  responsibilities  connected  with  it,  and  anything 
which  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of  his  individual  responsi- 
bility here  w  an  incalculable  evil  This  most  assuredly  is  the  case  with  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  procedure  in  Congregational  Churches.  Great  care  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  taken  to  guard  against  the  notion  that  the  Church  has  pronounced  the 
accepted  candidate  a  Christian.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  been  subjected 
to  such  an  investigation  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  institute,  and  that  he  has 
so  far  satisfied  those  by  whom  the  enquiry  has  been  conducted  that  he  has  been 
welcomed  to  Christaan  fellowship.    That  fact  tells  with  him  far  more  than  a  thou.«»and 
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cautions.  He  has  passed  the  ordeal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  understand  that 
even  those  who  have  instituted  it  do  not  regard  it  as  a  dedstve  test  Thus  the 
Church,  intentionally  or  not,  appears  to  asume  a  most  onerous  responsibility,  and 
the  man  has  obtained  what  he  accepts  as  an  implied  assurance  as  to  his  own 
spiritual  state,  an  assurance  that  will  weigh  little  with  those  who  are  intent  on 
working  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  which  will  be  most 
greedily  welcomed  and  fondly  cherished  by  those  to  whom  it  will  be  most  danger- 
ous. Most  pasttirs  of  long  experience  will,  I  believe,  testify  that  this  is  no  im- 
aginary or  unfirequent  evil ;  but  I  fear  that  what  comes  under  our  observation 
gives  but  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  injurious  influence  that  is  exerted* 
The  positive  advantages  of  a  system  must  be  great  indeed  if  they  are  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  evil  of  fostering  that  self-deception  to  which  the  soul  is  only 
too  prone. 

fiut  will  any  one,  who  has  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
the  system,  venture  to  say  that  such  advantages  have  been  secured,  or  that  as  a 
whole  the  results  h^vQ  been  satisfactory?  It  would  not  be  sufficient,  in  order  to 
justify  such  statement,  to  be  able  to  prove  that  as  a  nde  those  who  are  accepted 
by  the  Church  are  consistent  Christians,  while  those  who  remain  outside  show  by 
their  lives  that  they  have  had  no  experience  of  the  practical  power  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  line  which  is  drawn  does,  with  such  exceptions  as  might  fairly  be 
expected,  represent  with  great  fairness  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and 
the  world.  Even  so  general  a  statement  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  examina- 
tion. There  are  some  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  the  very  opposite  of 
the  truth ;  but  could  it  be  shown  to  be  true,  it  is  really  little  more  than  might  be 
said  of  any  system.  There  are  certain  marked  features  of  religious  character 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ignore,  and  that  those  in  whom  they  appear  are 
ranked  accordingly,  U  nothing  very  wonderful  There  are  some  who  would  he 
welcomed  by  any  Churdi ;  there  are  others  who,  if  they  were  to  seek  admission, 
would  be  just  as  certainly  rejected  by  any  body  which  attempted  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  its  communion.  It  is  by  its  action  on  other  classes,  in  the  detection  of 
formaliHm  or  hypocrisy,  or  in  the  attraction  of  persons  whose  morbid  conscientious- 
ness would  keep  apart  from  those  with  whom  they  have  nevertheless  deep  spirit- 
ual sympathy,  that  the  ordinary  usage  is  to  be  tried,  and  it  is  here  that  it  has 
signally  failed  on  both  sides,  in  relation  to  those  whom  it  excludes  as  well  as  to 
those  whom  it  admits. 

It  is  a  frequent  subject  of  regret  among  all  ministers  that  there  are  so  many  in 
their  congregations  of  whose  piety  they  entertain  no  doubt,  who  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  join  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  their  religion 
is  imperfect,  as  it  has  not  taught  them  to  subdue  the  pride  which  rebels  again!«t 
the  requirements  made  of  them ;  that  if  their  love  to  Christ  were  deeper  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  accept  the  cross  which  they  are  asked  to  bear  for  His 
sake,  and  that  their  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  applied  by  the  Church  is 
itself  a  proof  that,  whatever  excellence  they  may  possess,  they  are  not  fitted  to 
eiijoy  the  privileges  of  Christian  fellowship.  The  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil 
ought  to  rebuke  such  harsh  judgments,  and  facts  continually  prove  that  they  are 
as  fallacious  as  they  are  severe.  Such  reasoning,  indeed,  assumes  all  that  has  to 
be  proved.  If  Christ  has  imposed  this  upon  all  who  would  be  His  faithful  disKn* 
pies,  for  them  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  controversy.  Natural  feeling  may  chafe 
against  such  demands ;  but  if  they  are  made  by  the  Master,  those  who  desire  to 
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keep  His  oommandments  must  cheerfUlIy  comply  with  them.  But  the  ground  on 
wbioh  the  opposition  to  them  rests  iH,  that  tliej  are  not  made  by  the  Master  at  all, 
and  that  from  first  to  last,  they  are  a  himian  device,  and  a  devioe  inconsistent  with 
the  genius  of  the  Grospel  and  with  Christ's  mode  of  treating  human  souls.  He 
was  ever  tender,  pitiful,  miudful  of  the  peculiarities  of  men's  temperaments  and 
drcumslanoes ;  ready  to  welcome  the  faintest  germ  of  penitence  and  faith,  and  to 
aid  its  development ;  always  encouraging  the  timid  and  helping  the  feeble.  It 
was  His  glory  that  He  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax;  and  how,  it  is  asked,  can  it  be  supposed  possible  that  He  can  look  with 
approval  on  the  system,  which  meets  the  soul  at  the  very  beginniog  of  its  pilgrim- 
age with  demands  so  onerous,  that  the  timid  and  the  sensitive  are  sure  to  recoil 
from  them.  The  advocates  of  a  more  generous  policy  demand,  therefore,  that 
these  barriers  be  thrown  down,  not  because  they  appear  formidable  to  themselves, 
but  because  they  bold  them  to  be  unauthorized,  and  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  calculated  to  repel  those  whom  Christ,  with  His  tender  consideration  for  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  would  have  encouraged  and  welcomed. 

It  IS  not  for  those  who  have  always  maintained  the  rights  of  conscience  them- 
selves, to  sneer  at  these  scruples  in  others,  and  to  impute  to  a  want  of  Christian 
principle  that  which  is  the  result  rather  of  a  desire  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Churdi.  Even  if  it  should  be  conttidered 
that  these  objects  are  mistaken,  it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  their  mistake  is 
sofficieut  to  warrant  their  exclusion  from  fellowship,  and  yet  that  must  be  the  case 
so  long  as  the  existing  methods  are  preserved.  They  may  find  a  home  iu  other 
communities,  but  the  doors  of  CongregMtionalism  are  barred  against  them.  There 
e^n  be  little  doubt  that  it  does  thus  continually  lose  men  whose  lives  would  adorn 
their  profesaioD,  and  whose  intelligence,  earnestness,  and  independence  would 
contribute  materially  to  the  strength  of  any  societv  with  which  they  were 
connected. 

Nor  do  these  constitute  the  only  dass  thus  kept  outside.  Timidity,  quite  at 
often  as  pride,  leads  men  to  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  spiritual  life,  which 
our  Churches  have  hitherto  thought  necessary,  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with 
truth,  that  the  difficulties  are  greatly  exaKgerated,  that  the  interview  even  with 
a  couple  of  deacons  is  not  so  terrible  a  thing  as  the  imagination  paints  it,  and  that 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  there  is  anything  that  ought  to  disturb  even  the  most 
sensitive  or  alarm  the  most  timid.  But  such  a  plea  really  involves  the  most  em. 
phatic  condemnation  of  the  system.  To  represent  the  enquiry  as  so  harmless  and 
unmeaning,  is  really  to  abandon  the  only  ground  on  which  it  could  possibly  be 
defended.  If  it  is  to  have  any  value,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  searching 
inquiries  that  can  be  instituted,  conducted  by  the  wisest  and  gravest  men  the 
Church  can  find,  who  should  take  all  possirile  care,  in  order  to  arrive  at  all  opinion 
on  whicli  the  Church  would  be  justified  in  acting.  Notoriously  this  is  not  the  case 
ID  a  great  number  of  instances,  but  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
outsiders ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  many,  whose  earnest  piety  is  beyond  a  question, 
shrink  from  the  application  of  such  a  test,  especially  by  those  with  whom  they 
have  little  or  uo  acquaintance,  and  either  remain  outside  the  Church,  or  having 
made  up  their  minds  to  dare  everything  rather  than  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Christian 
communion,  prepare  for  the  inquiry  with  a  fear  and  trembling  whicti,  in  several 
cases,  I  have  known  to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  My  own  doubts 
ag  to  the  wisdom  of  the  system  were  awakened  years  ago  by  observing  the  pain- 
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All  effects  produced  on  the  ph3r8ical  and  mental  health  of  some  candidates,  for  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  Christ  had  never  intended  to  impose  suffering  of  that 
character  on  any  of  His  disciples  as  a  condition  of  their  reception  into  His  Charch. 
To  tell  me  that  these  timid  ones  are  scared  by  phantoms  of  their  own  creation, 
increases  instead  of  relieves  the  difficulty.  The  only  plea  that  could  be  urged  for 
such  a  course  is  its  necessity,  but  if  the  inquiry  instituted  be  for  the  most  part  of 
a  superficial,  almost  of  a  formal  character,  even  that  fails.  As  a  safeguard  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church  it  is  illusive,  and  yet  a  grievous  burden  is  laid  upon  the 
individutil  conscience.  The  fact  is,  if  the  inquiries  were  generally  of  the  nature 
they  ought  to  be,  they  would  long  since  have  become  intolerable.  It  is  only 
because  they  are  generally  made  so  easy  that  they  have  survived ;  but  in  making 
them  easy  they  are  made  practically  worthless. 

It  is  said  that  the  Church  cannot  concern  itself  about  exceptional  cases,  that  it 
must  provide  against  the  admission  of  unworthy  men,  and  that  if  the  plans  it 
adopts  for  this  purpose  unhappily  exclude  those  whom  it  would  joyfully  receive,  it 
is  one  of  those  inevitable  imperfections  that  attach  to  all  human  systems.  The 
argument  is  specious,  but  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  one  of  the  great  ends 
which  a  Church  should  seek  to  secure.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  gathering  of  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  it  should  aim  to  embrace  in  its  fellow- 
ship all  who  desire  chat  privilege,  and  who  possess  this  one  qualification  for  enjoy- 
ing it  H  should  not  he  more  anocious  to  he  pure  than  to  he  complete,  and  therefore 
should  seek  to  include  all  who  are  Christians,  as  well  as  to  exclude  all  who  are  not 
It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  private  society,  partaking  of  a  character  of  a  club,  and 
entitled  to  lay  down  conditions  which  shall  give  it  a  selectncss  beyond  that  which 
is  required  by  the  law  of  its  constitution.  Admission  to  its  communion  is  not  a 
privilege  which  it  can  give  or  withhold  at  pleasure,  or  in  relation  to  which  it  can 
lay  down  arbitrary  laws,  but  a  right  which  every  Christian  can  demand.  That  Church 
cannot  answer  to  the  true  idea  of  a  Church  of  Christ  which  has  regulations  that 
exclude  from  it  those  whom  Christ  has  received  to  His  fellowship.  The  principle 
seems  obvious,  but  it  has  been  and  is  constantly  ignored  in  practice.  Christian 
societies  have  continually  acted,  and  do  still  act,  on  the  assumption  that  they  have 
rights  of  legislation  as  well  as  administration,  that  they  can  exact  certain  things 
from  their  members  beyond  those  which  Christ  has  prescribed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  that  they  are  justified  in  depriving  recusants  of  the  benefits  of  Church 
fellowship.  But  surely,  if  the  spirituality  of  a  Church  is  impaired  by  the  intro- 
duction to  its  ranks  of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  its  catholicity  is  destroyed 
on  the  other  hand  when  its  laws  interfere  with  the  admission  of  those  who  are. 

It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  insist  upon  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  system 
as  a  guarantee  for  that  purity  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  preserved.  There  are 
few  Uhurches  whose  records  do  not  furnish  melancholy  evidence  that  a  most  care- 
ful and  jealous  watchfulness  cannot  prevent  the  intrusion  into  the  Church  of  men 
who  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  great  Christian  heritage.  No  doubt  these  are 
just  such  errors  of  judgment  as  fallible  men  were  sure  to  commit  but  the  question 
recurs,—  Why  ask  them  to  form  a  judgment  at  all  ?  They  are  not  to  bo  blamed 
for  the  natural  and  necessary  mistakes  they  commit  but  for  taking  upon  them- 
selves functions  to  which  they  are  confessedly  unequal,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
which  they  are,  as  all  experience  shows,  continually  falling  into  error,  fraught 
with  most  mischievous  consequences.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Congregational 
Churches  enables  me  to  assert  with  great  confidence  that  the  evils  which  might 
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have  been  expected  to  arise  in  the  administration  of  such  a  polity  are  extremely 
rare,  that  it  is  not  often  that  the  gates  of  the  Church  are  opened  or  closed  in 
obedience  to  mere  personal  feeling,  and  that  though  many  mistakes  are  made  they 
are  for  the  most  part  errors  of  judgment  But  while  this  ought  to  be  remembered 
in  justice  to  the  men,  it  does  nothing  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  objection  to 
the  system.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  out  may  be,  and  in  general  I 
believe  they  are,  under  the  influence  of  right  motives,  and  are  conscientiously 
anxious  to  do  their  duty.  ,  But  a  man  may  be  eminently  conscientious  and  very 
crotchetty,  extremely  narrow,  capricious,  and  wayward  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinions,  disposed  to  attach  importance  to  trifles  and  to  underrate  some  of  the 
dearest  evidences  of  Christian  character,  and  any  one  of  these  faults  will  detract 
ftom  the  value  of  his  judgment  To  discharge  the  duty  assigned  him  with  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  efficiency,  there  must  be  in  his  character  a  combination  of 
qualities  seldom  met  with.  He  should  have  great  spiritual  insight  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  power  of  holding  his  judgment  in  suspense,  such  as  men  with  clear, 
intuitive  perceptions  seldom  possess.  He  should  have  a  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment so  that  he  may  win  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  strengfth  of  mind  which  would  preserve  him  from  those  too  lenient  and 
flattering  estimates  of  character  to  which  such  a  spirit  would  iucline  him.  He 
must  have  the  caution  which  would  save  him  from  being  imposed  upon  by  that 
unctuous  talk  which  is  generally  found  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  reality  of  spiritual  feeling,  and  yet  he  must  have  that  hopeftil  trust  which 
will  teach  him  to  recognize,  even  amid  many  signs  of  weakness  and  imperfection, 
the  presence  of  a  simple  faith  and  a  sincere  love,  as  yet,  perhaps,  only  in  its 
beg^nmgs,  but  on  this  very  account  needing  to  be  met  with  genial  confldf-nce. 
Freedom  from  prejudice,  boundless  tact,  large  and  varied  experience,  power  to 
enter  into  the  special  difficulties  of  others,  and  considerate  tendeiness  blended 
with  keen  discrimination,  strictness  that  shall  not  degenerate  into  severity,  charity 
that  shall  not  be  blindly  credulous,  and  l^st,  but  not  least,  confidence  in  his  ovra. 
judgment,  associated  with  that  humility  which  ought  to  be  the  great  characteristic 
of  a  man  called  to  such  an  office,  are  qualities  indispensable  to  those  who  are  to 
gnide  the  Church  in  its  decisions  as  to  fiose  who  seek  its  fellowship.  The  bare 
enumeration  of  them  is  sufficient  to  show  how  few  there  can  be  who  have  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  fitness  for  the  work.  Yet  according  to  present  arrangement«, 
each  Church  ought  to  contain  several.  It  cannot  be  thought  wonderfbl  that  tliey 
are  not  found,  that  the  investigation  is  often  of  a  most  perfunctory  kind,  that  there 
is  nothing  like  uniformity  in  the  judgments  pronounced,  that  some  err  as  much  on 
the  jne  side  from  comprehension,  as  others  on  that  of  restriction,  and  that  Churches 
are  continually  discredited  and  distressed,  as  time  and  experience  show  them  the 
mistakes  they  have  committed. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  some  would  find  in  increased  stringency  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigations.  But  if  the  difficulty  be,  as  most  will  admit,  to  find  men 
who  can  conduct  them  with  any  approach  lo  success,  it  is  evident  that  no  attempt 
to  make  them  more  severe  will  meet  the  case.  The  tendency  of  Congregational 
Churches  has  been  for  many  years  past  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  changes 
whidi  have  been  made  have  not  lowered  their  character.  The  demands  made 
upon  candidates  have  been  gradually  relaxed.  First,  the  oral  statement  made  to 
the  Church  was  abandoned,  or  a  written  one  substituted  for  it,  and  in  most  caqps 
even  this  has  been  altogether  discontinued  or  made  optional    A  considerable 
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number  of  Churches  have  gone  further  still,  and  no  longer  insist  on  the  visitation 
by  the  deacons  and  other  members.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  system 
has  not  guarded  against  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  avert,  and  that  it  has  itself 
created  others  of  a  very  serious  character ;  that  it  is  open  to  question  (to  say  the 
lea«t)  whether  the  most  flree  and  liberal  plan— one  on  yrinch  all  who  desired  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  whose  lives  are  in  harmony  with  their 
profession,  should  be  accepted — ^would  have  introduced  a  greater  number  of  un- 
worthy members,  while  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  plan 
to  foster  pride  and  exdusiveness  in  those  who,  having  been  received  into  the 
sacred  circle  themselvea  fancy  that  they  are  invested  thus  with  a  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  fitness  of  others  to  join  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Churches  will  at  once,  or  will  even  speedily,  renounce  the  practices  m  which  they 
have  been  educated ;  but  it  will  be  something  if  they  are  ted  to  recognize  that 
these  do  not  form  an  essential  part  of  iodependency,  and  Uiat  those  who  advocate 
their  disuse  are  just  as  zealous  for  the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  and  just  as 
ready  to  adopt  wise  means  for  securing  it,  as  those  who  most  earnestly  insist  on 
their  retention.  It  is  not  proposed  to  tamper  with  the  basis  of  our  Church  consti- 
tution, namely,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  consist  only  of  those  who  are 
"  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints.*'  It  is  not  desired  even  to  abolish 
the  necessity  of  a  distinct  act  of  public  profession  on  the  part  of  each  member  in 
that  application  for  fellowship,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  be  received  at 
one  meeting  and  decided  at  the  next  ensuing.  It  is  asked  only  that  the  Church 
should  regard  a  profession  as  genuine,  unless  the  life  shows  it  to  be  the  reverse, 
and  that  it  should  abandon  the  Idea  of  judging  as  to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
life,  leaving  every  one  to  feel  that  the  act  is  solely  his  own,  and  that  to  his  own 
Master  he  stands  or  falls.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  purity  of  the  Churoli  would  be 
at  least  as  secure  on  this  plan,  as  on  that  at  present  in  vogue,  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  it  would  sweep  away  many  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  spread 
of  Congregationalism  among  the  very  claeses  whom  it  is  most  desirous  to  influence. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  ranks  of  our  Churches  are  recruited  principally  from 
the  ranks  of  the  young,  that  comparatively  few  candidates  for  admission  are 
found  amongst  men  of  mature  years  and  high  culture,  and  that  numbers  who  liave 
grown  up  in  our  oong^regations,  and  who  have  not  in  early  life  entered  the  Church, 
continue  to  remain  outside,  though  their  lives  indicate  them  to  be  sincere  Christian 
men.  The  truth  is,  they  are  unwilling  to  face  the  ordeal  which  the  Church  has 
instituted.  Age,  education,  every  influence  which  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
man,  and  indisposes  him  to  unveil  his  soul  to  the  gaze  of  others,  hold  men  back 
who  yet  painftilly  feel  their  position,  and  would,  under  another  system,  gladly 
enrol  themselves  among  Christian  professors.  Is  it  wise  or  right  for  us  to  tell 
such  men  that  they  are  too  proud,  that  their  shrinking  from  the  test  the  Church 
thinks  necessary  is  a  sign  of  remaining  corruption  which  they  ought  to  put  away, 
that  the  cost  is  trifling  for  a  privilege  so  great?  Nothing  is  more  flattering  to  our 
own  self-complacency  than  to  adopt  a  tone  SHch  as  this ; — whether  it  be  Christian, 
or  wise,  or  edifying  thus  to  sacrifice  to  our  net,  and  to  bum  incense  to  our  drag,  is 
a  very  different  question.  We  are  certainly  robbing  ourselves  of  much  strength, 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  justify  a  course  which  certainly  operates  as  a  serious 
discouragement  to  many  godly  souls,  is  a  clear  proof  that  we  are  obeying  the 
commands  of  our  Master.  If  such  proof  be  not  forthcoming,  our  procedure  is  as 
unchristian  as  it  is  suicidal"  (pp.  488-502). 
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We  present  this  long  extract  as  being,  both  for  its  substance 
and  for  its  source,  worthy  at  least  of  very  respectful  considera- 
tion among  Congrt^ationalists ;  and  considering  the  complica- 
tion of  our  Cis- Atlantic  usage  with  the  miserable  corruption 
of  imposed  creeds,  its  claim  upon  the  attention  of  American 
Congregationalists  is  a  very  special  one.  It  is  not  strange  that 
when  points  like  this  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  sec- 
tarian controversy,  or  thrust  at  us  by  the  shrewd,  cynical  wit 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  they  have  failed  of  being  very  seriously  pon- 
dered. The  ah  hoste  doceri  is  doubtless  right  and  noble,  but  it 
is  not,  ordinarily,  human.  We  have  here  the  counsels  of  an 
undoubted  friend ;  and  from  these  it  is  easier  to  learn. 

The  whole  case,  both  pro  and  confyu,  will  be  before  our  read- 
ers if  we  add,  from  the  second  volume  of  Ecclesia^  the  remarks 
of  that  singularly  acute  disputant  and  lucid  writer,  the  Rev. 
B.  W.  Dale,  evidently,  though  not  expressly,  directed  against 
the  very  essay  by  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the  first  volume,  from  which 
we  have  been  quoting.*  His  historical  statement  of  English 
Congregationalist  usage  on  the  point  in  question  is  to  us  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

"  The  cufitomB  of  our  chuicheB  'vary;  fifty  years  ago  it  was  sot  unusual  to  require 
the  applicant  for  membership  to  appear  at  the  church  meeting,  and  to  declare 
publicly  his  loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  every  member  present  had  the 
right  to  propose  any  question  to  him  relating  to  his  personal  religious  history.  In 
many  diurcfaes,  till  yeiy  recently,  every  applicant  for  membership  was  expected 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  church  containing  a  profession  of  his  religious  faith — 
not  of  his  theological  creed — and  some  information  concerning  the  circumstances 
and  influences  which  led  him  to  decide  to  live  a  Christian  life.  It  is  still  usual  for 
one  or  two  of  tiie  members  of  the  diurdi  to  visit  the  candidate  before  he  is  received 
into  feUowship;  and  it  is  on  their  testimony  and  that  of  the  pastor  that  the  diuroh 
determines  whether  he  shall  be  received  or  rejected.  The  "visitors"  are  some- 
times deacons,  sometimes  private  members  of  the  church.  ...  In  nearly  all 
cases,  the  candidate  is  '"proposed"  at  cue  church  meeting,  and  his  application  is 
voted  upon  at  the  next,  the  month's  interval  being  intended  to  afford  opportuni^ 
for  infonnation  to  be  sent  to  the  pastor  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  the  mem- 
bers kuow  that  the  candidate  is  an  unfit  person  to  be  received  into  member- 
ship.   .... 

"These  practices  look  very  much  more  formidable  on  paper  than  they  are  in 
reality.    Nearly  always,  before  there  is  any  application  for  membership,  the  rela- 

•  The  title  of  Mr.  Dale's  Essay  is  "  The  Idea  of  the  Church  in  Relation  to  Mod- 
em Congregationalism.'*  An  Article  firom  his  pen,  in  the  first  volume,  on  **The 
Real  Presence,"  is  an  admirable  piece  of  theologizing. 
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tions  between  the  pastor  and  the  applicant  are  so  intimate  that  a  special  interview 
is  unnecessary.  "  Visitors*^  who  have  any  tact  and  delicacy  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  religious  earnestness  of  candidates  without  any  formal  examination.  Look- 
ing back  over  a  ministry  of  eighteen  years,  I  cannot  recall  more  than  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  what  Is  sometimes  called  the  "  ordeaP'  of  admission  has  prevented 
persons  from  applying  for  membership." 

"  Not  more  than  two  or  three"  would  seem  to  be  two  or  three 
too  many  souls  to  repel  from  Christian  communion  by  any 
merely  arbitrary  and  human  tradition^f  it  is  merely  arbitrary, 
which  is  the  point  in  question.  "  One  of  these  little  ones"  is 
more  than  the  chief  Pastor  is  willing  to  lose.  But  we  would 
suggest  that  the  largest  mischief  from  such  bars  to  church  com- 
munion is  done,  not  in  the  case  of  those  few  who  come  almost 
to  the  point  of  approaching  the  Lord*s  table,  and  turn  back, 
and  of  whom  a  single  pastor  recalls  two  or  three  in  eighteen 
years :  but  in  the  case  of  the  many  who  are  hindered  by  these 
usages  from  coming  near  the  church  to  begin  with,  and  whom 
the  pastor  cannot  recall,  because  he  never  hears  of  them. 

Mr.  Dale  proceeds  to  consider  "  the  validity  of  the  grounds 
on  which  a  change  is  demanded."  We  state  the  two  points  of 
his  answer  in  brief,  trusting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader, 
or  referring  him  to  the  essay  itself,  for  detaila 

1.  It  is  said  that  our  customs  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  prad- 
tice  of  the  apostlea  Granted.  But  in  the  apostolic  days  the 
circumstances  of  disfavor,  and  sometimes  of  persecution,  in 
which  the  church  was  held,  made  inquiries  like  these  needlesa 

2.  '^It  is  also  alleged  against  the  traditional  usage  of  Congre- 
.gationalism,  that  the  church  ought  not  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  affirming,  even  by  implication,  the  sincerity  of  a  man's 
religious  feith."  But  there  are  few  ministers  who  do  not  sol- 
emnly remind  the  new  member  that  the  vote  of  the  church 
conveys  no  infallible  assurance  of  eternal  life.  No  man's 
doubts  of  his  own  salvation  are  ever  suppressed  by  the  fact  that 
his  name  is  on  the  church  roll.  Further,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Congregational  Church  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  recogni- 
zing the  personal  religious  faith  of  its  members.  A  man  caa- 
not  enter  into  the  church,  without  being  received  by  the  church. 
The  act  is  a  reciprocal  one. 

Let  us  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  sound  and  instructive 
paragraph  in  which  Mr.  Dale  presents  his  own  strictures  on  the 
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method  of  administration  of  the  usages  which  on  the  whole  he 
would  have  preserved: 

"The  real  ground  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  customs  of  Congregational 
Ghurdies  are  open  to  objection,  is  this: — they  appear  to  imply  that  as  soon  as  a 
man  has  received  the  life  of  God,  the  life  will  so  distinctly  reveal  itself  in  new  forms 
of  thought  and  emotion,  that  there  will  nefer  be  any  difficotty  in  recognizing  its 
presence.  This  is  a  very  grave  mistake.  The  flrst  movements  of  the  sapematural 
life  are  generally  veiy  obscure.  It  must  gather  strength  before  it  can  manifest 
itself  in  an  unequivocal  manner.  In  innumerable  cases  the  consciousness  of  regen- 
eration does  not  immediately  follow  trust  in  Christ  We  rely  upon  Him  for  re- 
demption from  this  present  evil  world ;  but  very  often,  months  and  even  years 
pass  by  before  there  is  any  vivid  sense  of  actual  redemption.  And  yet  it  is  certain 
that  although  the  reality  of  the  new  birth  may  not  at  onoe  be  capable  of  direct 
verification  either  to  the  regenerate  person  himself  or  to  others,  every  man  who 
trusts  in  Christ  receives  immediately  both  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  eternal 
life.  But  the  usages  of  Congregational  Churches  appear  to  suggest  that  faith  in 
Christ  and  the  regeneration,  which,  as  we  know,  is  granted  in  immediate  response 
to  faith,  are  not  adequate  qualifications  for  church  membership, — ^that  there  must 
abo  be  certain  developments  of  the  supernatural  life,  sufficiently  determinate  and 
sufficiently  obvious  to  demonstrate  their  supernatural  origin  to  other  Christian  peo- 
ple. We  wait  till  the  regenerate  children  d  Qod  are  able  to  speak  and  to  walk, 
before  we  are  willmg  to  receive  them  into  the  divine  "household.*'  All  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  is  an  assurance  of  personal  trust  in  Christ;  wherever  this 
exists,  our  own  faith  should  make  us  certain  that  whether  or  not  we  can  discern 
Uie  signs  of  regeneration,  the  man  is  really  regenerate.*' — Ecd^&ia^  II,  384. 
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Abt.  IX.— notes  and  comments. 

Dr.  DdLLiNGBR  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  oTer-timid  in 
regard  to  the-  bearings  of  the  Infallibility  dogma  on  civil  society 
and  the  rights  of  the  State.  But  here  comes  the  IhMin  Heview 
(for  Jan.,  1872),  the  able  organ  of  the  British  Ultramontanes, 
which  boldly,  frankly — we  might  say,  audaciously — avows  that 
what  DdUinger  apprehends  really  follows  from  the  new  dogma ! 
The  bull  tinam  eanc^m  of  Boni&ce,  asserting  the  lordship  of  the 
Pope  over  princes  and  over  every  human  creature,  is  declared  to 
be  ex  c(Uhedrdy  and  so  binding  on  the  conscience!  That  is,  the 
enormous  pretensions  of  the  mediaeval  Popes  to  a  control  over 
governments,  are  clothed  with  the  attribute  of  infallibility, — ^pre- 
tensions which  Catholics,  not  liberals  only  but  moderate  conserva- 
tives also — ^have  professed  to  consider  obsolete  and  of  no  force. 
The  organs  of  the  Pope  sanction  the  inferences  of  DdUinger  on  this 
point.  Moreover,  the  Dublin  Review^  speaking  of  religious  perse- 
cution, or  laws  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  says  (p.  2) :  "  It  is  unde- 
niable that  for  the  existence  of  such  laws  the  Church  is  mainly 
responsible.^'  These  laws,  then,  must  not  be  condemned.  '^  The 
Holy  See,'*  says  the  Dublin  reviewer,"  has  condemned  the  following 
proposition,  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  State, 
and  the  State  from  the  Church"  (p.  190).  The  bull  of  Gregory 
XVI,  the  Mirari  voSy  denouncing  the  free  reading  and  circulation 
of  the  Bible,  is  also  ex  caihedrd.  These  bulls  of  Boniface  and 
Gregory  are  affirmed,  correctly  as  we  think,  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  whole  Church.  Now  what  say  our  American  Ultramon- 
tanes and  Infalliblists  to  these  avowals  of  the  Dublin  Review  f 
Why  should  not  they  be  as  frank  and  outspoken  as  their  Dublin 
contemporary  ?  We  want  them  to  tell  us  what  they  think  of  the 
Bull  unam  sanctam  f  Is  it  ear  cathedrd — ^for  the  whole  Church  ? 
Is  its  doctrine  binding  on  the  consciences  of  faithful  Catholics  or 
not? 

The  Contempora/ry  Review  for  February  has  an  Article  by 
Mr.  Ffoulkes,  who  went  into  the  Romish  Church  from  the  Angli- 
can, and  has  now  gone  back  again  to  the  Anglican  fold,  on  John 
Henry  Newman's  recent  reprint  of  his  "  Essays,"  which  were  writ- 
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ten  before  Newman  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  These  **  Eesays  ^' 
are  now  republished,  with  annotations  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
retractations  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Augustine ;  though  re- 
tractations^  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  signifies  not  "  retractions," 
but  "  reconsiderations."  Mr.  Ffoulkes  was  driven  back  from  Ro- 
manism by  a  study  of  the  Greek  controversies,  and  of  the  history  of 
other  so-called  schismatical  bodies.  He  still  holds  to  his  theory  of 
priestly  succession ;  but  with  Pusey  and  his  party  considers  that 
^  Catholic  "  comprehends  the  Greeks  and  Anglicans,  not  less  than 
the  Latins  who  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  The 
Dublin  Reoiew^  in  its  complimentary  notice  of  Newman's  vol- 
ume, regrets  that  the  essay  on  Lamennais,  which  reflects  on  the 
Pope's  temporal  power,  should  be  reprinted  with  so  little  correc- 
tion. It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  like  Newman  to  accommodate 
his  thinking  to  ultramontane  orthodoxy.  He  is  a  singular  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  a  single  idea  or  conviction  to  govern  intellect 
and  conscience.  Starting  with  the  fixed  belief  in  a  visbile,  exter- 
nal, organized  Church,  he  looks  for  a  society  answering  to  his 
ideal,  and  finds  it  in  the  Roman  communion.  Misgivings,  difficul- 
ties, historical  perplexities,  suggestions  of  conscience  and  of  taste, 
are  counterbalanced  and  neutralized  by  this  one  notion  of  an  exter- 
nal spiritual  commonwealth.  Tet  it  is  hard  for  so  intellectual  a 
man  to  keep  his  reason  in  chains.  There  will  be  some  point  where 
symptoms  of  rebellion  will  appear. 

The  same  number  of  the  Gantemporary  Review  contains  an 
Article  by  Mr.  John  Hunt  on  Rationalism  and  Ritualism  in  the 
English  Church.  Mr.  Hunt  has  published  an  excellent  book  on 
the  "  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  the  second  vol- 
ume of  which  has  just  appeared.  He  knows  well  the  history  of 
Anglican  theology,  and,  among  other  valuable  services,  incidentally 
exposes  the  false  readings  of  that  history  which  have  been  put 
forth  by  the  Puseyite  school.  There  are  no  more  disingenuous 
perversions  of  theological  history  than  the  attempts  of  Pusey, 
Newman,  and  others,  to  interpret  the  fathers  of  the  English 
Church  into  a  conformity  with  ^'  Anglo-Catholic  "  themes. 


Speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  are  reminded  of  a  matter 
on  which  we  sought  for  light  in  the  last  number  of  the  Nbw 
EIi7GLA2n>KB  (Jan.,  1 872).  We  there  compared  the  Creed,  in  the 
JRicit  dTune  iSceur^  with  the  same  as  translated  and  published  by 
the  Catholic  Publication  Society  in  New  York.     The  original 
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creed  has  been  interpolated  and  mutilated  in  an  astonisliing  manner. 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  altering  of  a  document  signed  and 
attested  ?  We  have  had  no  response  to  our  inquiry.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  reiterate  it  until  some  response  is  given.  We  make 
no  charges.  There  are  dishonest  Protestants  as  well  as  dishonest 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  no  p],easure  to  find  dishonesty  anywhere. 
But  here  is  a  religious  publishing  house  which  puts  forth  a  trans- 
lation differing  essentially  from  the  original  Large  additions  are 
made  in  a  particular  theological  direction.  Wilful  changes  of 
this  nature  in  a  business  paper  would  send  the  author  of  them  to 
the  penitentiary.  We  repeat  the  inquiry,  How  are  the  great  dis- 
crepancies between  the  creed  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  as  written 
by  herself  and  as  printed  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  to 
be  explained  ? 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Rev.  George  H.  Hep  worth  from  the 
denomination  of  Liberal  Christians  has  attracted  more  attention 
froDfi  other  religious  bodies  and  from  the  public  in  general  than 
similar  events  usually  occasion.  It  is  not  a  very  unusual  occur- 
rence for  a  so-called  orthodox  clergyman  to  go  over  to  the  Liberal 
ranks.  It  less  frequently  happens  that  a  Liberal  clergyman  comes 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  orthodox — perhaps,  because  the  number 
which  he  leaves  behind  is  relatively  small  But  the  seceder  is 
usually  allowed  quietly  to  follow  his  convictions,  and  is  dismissed 
with  no  very  violent  demonstrations  of  disrespect.  Mr.  Hepworth 
has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  little  rather  rough  hand- 
ling from  some  members  of  his  own  former  communion.  Some 
things  have  been  said  of  him  which,  whether  true  or  false,  might 
better  have  been  left  unspoken  under  the  circumstances,  at  least 
by  those  who  uttered  them ;  and  which  those  who  uttered  them 
undoubtedly  regret  by  this  time  more  sensibly  than  their  best 
friends  <50uld  do  for  them. 

That  his  associates  should  have  been  disturbed  by  his  departure 
from  the  Liberal  body  is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  He  had  been 
a  popular  clergyman,  and  a  clergyman  for  the  people — one  of  the 
few  of  his  denomination  who  were  conspicuous  for  success  among 
common  men.  He  had  been  conspicuous  in  Boston  not  only  as  a 
drawing  preacher,  but  as  bent  on  raising  up  others  like  himself 
who  should  carry  the  simple.  Liberal  gospel  to  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  plain  every-day  men  and  women,  and  fire  their  souls 
with  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  spiritual  life  to  promote  which  this  gos- 
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pel  has  long  been  said  to  be  eminently  fitted.*  When  a  conspicu- 
ous and  costly  church  in  New  York  needed  a  popular  preacher,  Mr. 
Hepworth  was  transferred  to  that  city  of  all  faiths,  to  exercise  his 
special  function  in  fulfilling  the  sign  for  which  Liberal  Christianity 
has  so  long  waited  to  see  fulfilled — "  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached,"  He  tried  the  experiment,  and  with  what  results? 
According  to  his  own  testimony,  he  had  found  that  so  far  as  the 
truths  which  he  has  preached  have  been  commended  to  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  they  have  been  most  nearly  like  those  which  Evan- 
gelical Christians  believe  and  preach ;  and  that  so  far  as  he  has 
sought  to  kindle  his  own  soul  to  the  fervor  and  zeal  which  should 
give  him  power  with  men,  Christ  had  more  and  more  completely 
filled  the  field  of  his  mental  vision,  till  he  was  at  last  constrained 
to  confess  him,  in  the  words  of  a  disciple  of  old — "  My  Lord  and 
my  God  r 

So  far  as  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Hepworth's  experience  of  the 
Liberal  doctrines  in  his  own  soul  and  in  his  preaching  is  concerned, 
this  testimony  is  worth  no  more  and  no  less  than  Mr.  Hepworth's 
competency  to  judge  and  honesty  to  assert,  may  make  it  to  be.  If 
he  is  as  weak  and  vacillating,  as  excitable  and  ambitious,  as  his 
quondam  friends  now  assert  that  he  always  has  been,  his  testimony 
is  worth  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
these  friends  are  especially  sensitive  that  it  should  have  been  so 
emphatically  pronounced,  and  by  a  man  who  at  least  has  the  ear 
of  the  public,  if  he  does  not  deserve  their  confidence.  For  this 
testimony  touches  a  point  upon  which  Liberal  Christians  have 
always  been  the  most  positive,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  have 
scarcely  admitted  a  denial — that  their  more  rational  views  of  man's 
needs,  and  what  the  gospel  can  do  for  them,  need  only  to  be  tried 
by  any  man  to  be  commended  to  his  confidence;  and  that  the 
reason  why  the  orthodox  reject  them,  is  because  they  cannot 
deliver  themselves  fi-om  the  films  of  prejudice  and  the  fears  of 
tradition.  But  Mr.  Hepworth  says:  "I  was  bom,  cradled,  and 
bred  amid  the  influences  of  Unitarianism.  I  drew  its  peculiarities 
in  with  my  mother's  milk;  and  every  tendency  in  my  early  life 
ran  in  that  direction."  He  asserts  "  that  with  one  painful  effort  he 
tears  himself  up  by  the  roots,"  and  yet  that  he  is  constrained  to  do 
this  by  the  failure  of  Liberal  Christianity  to  satisfy  his  spiritual 
irants.  We  know  the  Protestant  sometimes  says  this  when  he 
becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  non-Ritualist  when  he  pro- 
claims that  he  has  discovered  the  Church ;  but  neither  proclaim, 
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with  Mr.  Hepwortli,  that  what  he  has  been  seeking  for  is  the  Christ 
for  which  his  soul  has  longed,  not  knowing  what  it  was  longing 
for.  When  the  Protestant  becomes  a  Romanist,  or  the  non- 
Ritualist  becomes  an  intense  Churchman,  those  whom  he  leaves 
can  give  as  a  reason,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  simpler  gospel 
of  Christ,  because  there  is  in  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  a  poweridl 
bias  to  forsake  Christ ;  but  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Hepworth  goes 
from  the  Liberal  scheme  to  the  Evangelical,  the  Liberal  friends 
whom  he  leaves  cannot,  on  their  theory  of  man's  wickedness  or 
his  wants,  very  easily  explain  the  process.  It  is  almost  by  a  logi- 
cal necessity  that  they  are  forced  to  explain  it  on  the  orthodox 
theory,  and  to  say  that  he  could  not  leave  their  fellowship  and 
demand  another  Christ  than  they  themselves  allow,  unless  he  is  a 
bad  or  a  weak  man. 

We  express  no  opinion  at  all  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  Mr.  Hepworth's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Unitarian  body. 
Holding  the  views  which  we  do  in  regard  to  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  we  welcome  to  our  fellowship  any  man  who 
accepts  these  views.  We  are,  however,  especially  gratified  that 
Mr.  Hepworth  has  discovered  that  it  is  not  to  the  dogma  as  a 
scholastic  statement,  or  to  the  words  of  a  creed  as  words,  that 
many  of  the  so-called  orthodox  attach  any  special  importance; 
but  it  is  because  the  dogma  and  creed  which  they  accept  set 
forth  in  the  language  of  reflection  and  of  science  man  in  the  guilt 
and  wants  of  which  he  is  conscious,  and  the  loving  Christ  in  the 
help  and  deliverance  which  he  offers.  All  men  who  hold  right 
practical  views  of  the  Gospel  are  true  believers  we  doubt  not, 
whether  their  creed  is  long  or  short,  whether  it  is  definite  or 
vague;  and  to  all  such  we  extend  our  most  cordial  Christiaa 
sympathy,  as  "holding  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience." 
When  the  creed  or  dogma  is  exalted  above  the  practical  truths 
and  the  personal  forces  which  it  symbolizes,  then  it  becomes  an 
empty  idoL  Those  Unitarians  who  agree  with  us  in  these  opin- 
ions, will  not  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  very  courteous  on  their  part  to  assume  that  no  man  can 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation,  and  yet  have 
any  claim  to  the  name  of  a  truly  Rational  or  Liberal  Christian. 

The  habitually  or  almost  habitually  supercilious  tone  in  whi<^ 
many  Unitarians  speak  of  these  doctrines  as  entirely  beneath  the 
consideration  of  any  man  who  respects  his  own  intellect,  indicates 
a  narrow  judgment  of  the  mysteries  of  existence,  as  well  as  a  lim- 
ited acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  speculation. 
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Arhclb  IX.— notices  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

t^BEBWEo's  History  of  Philosophy.* — ^The  publishing  house  of 
Scribner  have  embarked  in  an  enterprise  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  lovers  of  learning,  and  especially  of  all  students  of 
theology  and  metaphysics.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  series  of 
works  which  shall  serve  as  manuals,  thorough  and  learned,  with- 
out being  too  copious,  upon  all  departments  of  these  sciences. 
The  ability,  erudition,  and  the  judicious  and  catholic  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  literary  experience,  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Schaff,  the  superin- 
tending editors,  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  great  fault  of  Clark's  Theological  Library,  the  well  known 
Edinburgh  series,  is  the  faulty  character  of  so  many  of  the  trans- 
lations. The  editors  of  the  projected  American  Library  will  guard 
i^ainst  this  evil.  Their  first  publication,  the  first  of  the  two  vol- 
umes of  tTberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  a  handsome  book  of 
487  pages,  has  made  its  appearance,  a  comely  and  welcome  herald 
of  the  volumes  that  are  to  follow.  tJberweg  is  in  some  respects  a 
model  manual  It  is  not  too  long,  nor  is  it  too  short.  A  differ^ 
ence  of  type  separates  the  more  from  the  less  indportant  state- 
ments, the  principles  from  the  elucidations.  But  the  feature  that 
-will  first  attract  the  eye  of  the  experienced  student  is  the  bibliog- 
raphy, a  characteristic  of  capital  value  and  importance.  Almost 
every  earnest  student  loses  much  time  in  ferreting  out  the  sources 
of  knowledge,  in  ascertaining  what  they  are.  The  lists  of  books 
in  (Jberweg  are  singularly  full  and  exact,  and  the  brief  criticisms 
upon  them  are  quite  serviceable.  The  present  volume  carries  the 
subject  through  the  middle  ages.  In  the  volume  that  is  to  follow, 
President  Porter  will  add  notes  upon  English  and  American  phi- 
losophy. Paiishes  and  individuals  who  are  inquiring  for  the  right 
-works  to  add  to  the  minister's  library,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
subscribe  for  this  series. 

*  TheoUygieai  and  PhUosophieai  Librairy;  a  aeries  of  text-books,  original  and 
translated,  for  CoUeges  and  Theological  Seminaries.  Edited  by  Henrt  B.  Smith, 
jy.D.,  and  Phujp  Schaf?,  D.D.,  Professors  in  the  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New 
Tork.  Vols.  I  and  IL  Uberweg's  History  of  Philosophy  [translated  by  Gteo. 
8.  Morris,  A.M.,  with  additions  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.],  &o.,  ko.  New  Tork : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1872. 
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Taine  "  On  Intelligence  "*  introduces  the  author  as  labor- 
ing in  a  somewhat  new  field  of  activity,  yet  not  altogether  new  ; 
for  if  we  remember  rightly  he  attracted  public  attention  several 
years  ago  by  a  trenchant  criticism  on  Monsieur  Cousin  and  the 
Eclectic  school.  Even  his  art-criticisms  suppose  a  philosophy  of 
man  that  is  pronounced  and  peculiar,  and  his  very  vigorous  work 
on  English  Uterature  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  psychology  that 
is,  at  least,  well  known  to  himsel£  He  urges  in  his  preface  to  the 
work  before  us  that  "  history  is  applied  to  psychology,  psychology 
applied  to  more  complex  cases.  The  historian  notes  and  traces 
the  total  transformations  presented  by  a  particular  human  mole- 
cule or  group  of  human  molecules,  and  to  explain  these  transfor- 
mations writes  the  psychology  of  the  molecule  or  group,  etc.,  etc. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  contributed  to  these  special  concrete  psy- 
chologies ;  I  now  attempt  general  and  abstract  psychology." 

The  particular  type  of  "  general  psychology  "  which  Taine 
represents  in  this  volume,  might  be  inferred  from  the  phraseology 
of  molecules  which  he  adopts.  We  do  not  need  to  read  many 
pages  to  discover  that  he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  associational 
psychology  which  is  received  by  Alexander  Bain  and  John  Mill, 
and  does  not  shrink  from  accepting  its  legitimate  consequences. 
We  use  the  term  advocate  advisedly,  for  the  entire  essay  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  eloquent  argument  for  this  special  theory, 
rather  than  a  candid  enquiry  concerning  the  acts  and  laws  of  the 
human  spirit.  Regarded  as  the  argument  of  an  ingenious  and 
well  furnished  pleader,  it  is  admirable  for  its  skill,  its  affluence 
and  effectiveness.  It  begins  with  a  brilliant  illustration ;  it  proceeds 
step  by  step,  with  steady,  but  unobserved  progress,  taking  position 
after  position,  each  looking  towards  the  end,  which,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ways apparent  to  the  reader,  never  escapes  the  eye  of  the  author. 
At  each  new  step  forward,  or  turn  in  a  new  direction  to  either 
side,  the  author,  with  dexterous,  perhaps  with  unconscious  readi- 
ness, conceals  the  fact  that  a  skillful  substitution  has  been  effected, 
or  a  quiet  sophism  has  been  allowed.  There  never  fail,  however, 
abundant  examples  or  apt  illustrations.  After  the  discussion  is 
finished  and  the  argument  is  mastered,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  unskilled  or  uninstructed  reader  should  exclaim — 
*'  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 
Kot  harsh  or  crabbed  ns  dull  fools  suppose.'* 

*  On.  InieUigence,  By  H.  Taine,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  T.  D.  Hate,  and  revised,  with  additions  by  the  author.  New  York :  Holt  & 
Williams.     1871. 
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It  would  be  a  rude  shock  to  such  a  reader  to  suggest  that  the 
system  which  his  author  so  skillfully  defines  is  substantially  the 
same  with  the  doctrines  of  Huine — *^  A  sensation  is  a  strong  impres- 
sion, a  recollection  is  a  weaker  impression,  an  imagination  is  an 
impression  still  weaker ;''  and  sensations,  recollections,  and  imagi- 
nations are  subjective  tendencies,  that  attract  or  repel  one  another, 
according  to  molecular  relations,  and  so  account  for  all  the  varie- 
ties of  psychological  phenomena.  The  large  support  which  these 
views  are  supposed  to  receive  from  the  discoveries  of  physiology, 
is  readily  disposed  of  to  the  mind  that  reflects  that  a  mind  with 
intuitions  and  beliefs  must  be  pre-supposed,  in  order  that  a  science 
of  physiology  itself  may  be  possible,  or  that  analogies  from  physics 
and  physiology  may  be  transferred  to  the  processes  and  combina- 
tions of  the  human  spirit.  These  primary  intuitions  and  beliefs,  it 
would  seem,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  molecular  theory  such  as 
Taine  adopts  when  he  declares  that :  "  All  that  observation  de- 
tects psychologically  in  the  thinking  being  are,  in  addition  to  sen- 
sations, images  of  different  kinds,  primitive  or  consecutive,  endued 
with  certain  tendencies  and  modified  in  their  development  by  the 
concurrence  or  antagonism  of  other  simultaneoas  or  contiguous 
images." 

While  we  reject  as  unsatisfBictory  the  theory  of  the  Intelligence 
which  is  maintained  in  this  volume,  we  find  the  volume  itself 
most  abundant  in  its  suggestions.  The  facts  and  illustrations  are 
Tarious  and  interesting,  and  they  are  set  forth  with  the  eloquence 
and  spirit  in  which  the  author  is  surpassed  by  few  living  writers. 
The  work  is  one  which  all  students  of  psychology  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  read  and  desirable  to  possess. 

Mansel's  Metaphysics*  is  a  reprint,  with  a  few  alterations,  of 
the  very  comprehensive  treatise  under  this  title  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,  which  is  familiar  to  and  greatly  prized  by  all  students 
of  philosophy.  For  the  general  reader  it  is  perhaps  the  best  treatise 
in  the  language  which  aims  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  topics 
and  questions  embraced  under  this  title.  It  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction, explaining  the  significance  of  the  appellation  and  the 
principal  topics  which  it  covers.  I.  An  outline  of  Psychology,  in 
which  the  several  divisions  are  briefly  but  concisely  treated.  IL 
Ontology,  in  which  the  qaestions  appropriate  to  metaphysics  pro- 

*  Metaphysics;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness  Phenomenal  and  Real.  By 
H06H  LoNGUBViLLB  Massel,  B.D.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  A;  Co.,  1871. 
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per  are  explained  and  disenssed,  the  relations  of  the  finite  to  the 
infinite  are  set  forth,  and  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  the  several 
lands  of  reality  are  also  explained.  For  the  general  reader  and  the 
advanced  student,  the  treatise  has  some  important  advantages, 
and  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference. 
The  Kantian  proclivities  of  the  author  are  not  concealed;  but  they 
are  not  offensively  obtruded^  and  do  not  especially  interfere  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  volume  as  a  class  or  reference  book. 

Pbofsssob  Bascom's  Lowell  LBcruBBS*  treat  of  the  following 
topics,  viz:  1.  Mind,  the  Seat  and  Source  of  Knowledge;  2. 
Primitive  Ideas.  3.  The  Field  of  Physical  Facts.  4.  Resem- 
blance not  the  Sole  Connection  of  Thought.  5.  Matter:  its  Exis- 
tence and  Nature.  6.  Consciousness  the  Field  of  Mental  Facts. 
7.  Right  the  Law  of  Intellectual  life.  8.  Liberty.  9.  Life:  Na- 
ture and  Origin. — ^The  Mind.  10.  Interaction  of  Physical  Forces 
and  Spiritual  Forces.  11.  Primitive  Religious  Conceptions.  12. 
Classification  of  Knowledge ;  Form  of  Development. 

These  topics  will  •  readily  be  recognized  as  fundamental  to 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion,  and  they  are  all  treated  by  the 
author  with  his  usual  energy  and  comprehensiveness.  Though 
he  has  expressed  his  views  in  respect  to  some  of  them  in  bis  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  he  has  broken  new  ground  in  the  present 
volume,  so  far  at  least  as  to  discuss  these  topics  in  new  relations, 
and  from  points  of  view  before  unoccupied  by  himsel£  Upon 
some  questions  we  should  dissent  from  the  views  which  he  pro- 
pounds ;  but  we  commend  the  volume  most  warmly  as  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  fundamental  Philosophy  in  its  two-fold  appli- 
cation to  Science  and  Religion. 

Jowbtt's  Tbanslation  op  Pi^To.t — ^Pro£  Jowett's  long  ex- 
pected translation  of  Plato  follows  not  long  after  Mr.  Grote's 
elaborate  and  voluminous  paraphrase  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues, 
which,  with  the  dissertations  appended,  fills  about  as  much  space 
as  would  a  full  version  of  the  works  which  are  thus  minutely  anal-, 
yzed.     No  English  scholar  has  surpassed  Grote  in  the  judicial 

*  Science,  Fhilosophy,  and  Rdigion.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute,  Boflton.  By  John  Basoov,  Prof,  in  Williams  College,  etc.,  etc  New  Yoric: 
a.  P.  Putman  k  Sons.    1872. 

f  The  Didloguee  of  PkOo,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and  Tntrodao* 
tions.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.  A,  faster  of  Baliol  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1871.    ivola. 
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fairness  with  which  he  weighs  evidence  and  presents  a  verdict,  or 
in  the  impartiality  of  his  representation  of  another's  views*  Few 
have  equaled  him  in  breadth  and  exactness  of  erudition,  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Greek  history  and  literature.  But  Mr.  Grote 
was  not  a  Platonist.  In  the  cast  of  his  mind,  in  his  philosophical 
predilections,  he  belongs  to  the  opposite  school  of  thought.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  distinguished  advocates  of  positivism 
in  England.  Hence  although  Plato  finds  in  him  a  just  and  candid, 
he  does  not  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  or  applauding,  critic  Mr. 
Jowett  is  more  Platonic  in  his  own  philosophical  convictions. 
His  reputation  as  a  philologist  authorizes  the  presumption  that  he 
has  correctly  rendered  his  author.  It  is  plain  to  all  that  he  has 
translated  the  original  into  lucid,  forcible,  unaffected  English. 
Taylor,  the  old  translator  of  Plato,  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  th^ 
ancient  philosophy  that  he  made  it  his  religion ;  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language  was  insufficient.  The  translations  in 
Bohn's  Library  are  unequal,  being  made  by  different  hands ;  and 
some  of  them  are  detestable,  so  far  as  their  English  style  is  con- 
cerned. In  many  cases  where  they  are  not  incorrect,  they  are  as 
dumsy  as  the  first  attempts  of  a  dull  schoolboy  upon  the  classical 
authors.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  meet  the  immortal  philos- 
opher in  so  comely  an  English  dress ; — ^the  philosopher  who  has 
done  more  to  stimulate  the  most  gifted  and  spiritual  minds  than 
any  other  uninspired  author;  who  has  been  the  bridge  over 
which  so  many  thinkers,  from  Augustine  to  Neander,  have  passed 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Jowett  stands 
mid-way  between  Mr.  Grote  and  the  skeptical  school  of  German 
critics,  on  the  point  of  the  genuineness  of  disputed  dialogues. 
He  does  not  go  so  far  in  believing,  on  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, as  Grote,  nor  so  £Eir  in  the  opposite  direction  as  Schaar- 
schmidt. 

Dr.  Martyn  Paine's  Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct* 
is  the  third  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  physiological  trea- 
tise on  the  Soul  and  Instinct  (1848).  The  additions  are  largely 
physiological,  and  bring  down  to  the  present  time  the  results  of  the 
author^s  own  reading,  which  seems  to  have  been  liberal  and  pains- 

*  PhffHology  of  (he  Soul  cmdHwHndj  as  distinguished  from  Materi"lism,  With 
Supplementarj  Demonatratiuns  of  the  Divine  Communicaton  of  the  NHrratives  of 
Creatioii  and  the  Flood.  By  Mabttm  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  eta  New  York : 
Harper  k  Brothers.    1 872. 
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taking  in  most  of  the  works  accessible  in  the  English  language. 
From  these  writers  he  makes  abandant  and  extended  quotations, 
and  he  subjects  their  doctrines  to  a  rigid  but  not  unfair  criticism. 
While  we  agree  with  the  author  in  most  of  these  criticisms  and  in 
the  positions  which  he  adopts,  we  do  not  sympathize  altogether 
with  the  decidedly  polemical  spirit  with  which  he  inveighs  against 
the  materialistic  theories.  The  volume  is,  however,  very  valuable 
as  containing  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  modern  physiolog- 
ical theories  on  these  subjects,  with  many  acute  and  earnest  pro- 
tests against  them.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  wiU  claim  for  itself 
a  place  in  all  libraries. 

The  "supplementary  demonstrations,"  etc.,  in  the  Appendix, 
are  regarded  by  the  author  with  a  fond  and  fervent  interest,  which 
seem  to  us  entirely  misplaced.  The  attempt  to  account  for  all  the 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  a  single  catastrophe  like  the 
Noachian  deluge,  seems  to  us  so  utterly  preposterous  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  serious  criticism.  We  can  only  regret  that  a  physi- 
ologist of  such  industry  and  ability,  and  a  Christian  philosopher 
of  such  devout  purposes,  should  imagine  that  he  has  the  knowl- 
edge or  insight  which  qualify  him  to  succeed  in  so  hopeless  an 
enterprise. 

Mb.  C.  G.  David's  Positivist  Primer*  is  dedicated  "  to  the  only 
Supreme  Being  man  can  ever  know,  the  Great  but  imperfect  God, 
Humanity,  in  whose  image  all  other  Gods  were  made,  and  for 
whose  service  all  other  Gods  exist  and  to  whom  all  the  children  of 
men  owe  labor,  love,  and  worship."  It  is  a  little  volume  of  141 
pages,  in  a  series  of  fourteen  conversations,  and  exhibits  with  great 
clearness  and  without  reserve  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Positivist^  Faith,  with  a  conciseness  and  point  which  are  de- 
cidedly refreshing  by  contrast  with  the  dreary  sand-wastes  of 
Comte's  expanse  of  dogmatism  and  dullness.  Those  who  are  not 
repelled  by  the  bald  and  inane  blasphemy  of  the  dedication  may 
find  much  instruction  in  brief  compass  concerning  the  practical 
teachings  of  this  much  noised  system,  of  which  we  are  not  forced 
to  deny  that  it  contains  some  instruction,  in  order  to  be  justified  in 
asserting  that  some  of  the  noise  which  it  makes  is  owing  to  the 
rattle  of  dry  dogmas  in  the  empty  heads  of  many  of  its  adherents. 

*  A  Positivist  Primer :  Being  a  Series  of  Familiar  CJonversations  on  the  Religion 
of  Humanity.    By  C.  G.  David.    New  York:  David,  Wesley  &  Co.     1871. 
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To  read  "  The  iNFiNmB  and  the  Fiiote,"*  by  the  excellent 
Theophilus  ParsooB,  after  attempting  to  read  the  Positivist  Primer, 
ifl  to  pass  from  an  arid  sand-waste  to  a  green  and  quiet  valley  by 
the  side  of  a  rippling  stream.  The  style  is  lucid,  the  sentiments 
are  elevated,  the  thought  is  weighty,  and  yet  falling  as  quietly, 
noiselessly  as  snowflakes.  The  veiy  slight  tincture  of  Sweden- 
borgian  doctrine  and  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
Swedenborg  as  a  discemer  and  revealer  of  spiritual  truth,  do  not 
greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  nor  do  they  weaken  our  recommendation 
of  it  to  all  those  who  are  attracted  by  thoughtful  and  meditative 
essays  on  themes  of  Christian  philosophy. 

RELIGIOUS   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

Hodge's  Systematic  THEOLOGYf  (Vol.  11.) — The  second  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Hodge  covers  the  topics  of  Anthropology  and  Soteri- 
ology.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  learning,  perspicuity,  and 
ability  of  his  discussions.  In  this  volume  he  enters  on  a  field 
where  he  has  often  appeared  before  as  a  polemic ;  but,  wisely,  as 
we  judge,  he  abstains  from  special  controversy  with  Dr.  Taylor 
and  his  other  former  antagonists.  Dr.  Hodge's  system  is  that 
form  of  Calvinism  which  founds  the  whole  doctrine  of  human  sin 
and  condemnation  on  an  alleged  covenant  of  the  Creator  with 
Adam,  who  represents  vicariously  the  human  race.  It  is  not  the 
Augustinian  conception,  but  the  subsequent  Federal  theory  that 
was  devised  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Hodge,  in  our  judg- 
ment, fails  to  represent  correctly  the  historical  aspects  of  this  doc- 
trine of  original  sin.  All  that  he  says  of  Placaeus,  Rivetus,  and 
"  Mediate  Imputation,"  needs  revision  and  essential  qualification, 
in  order  to  conform  it  to  historical  fact.  What  a  precarious  foun- 
dation for  Christian  theology,  for  the  great  doctrines  of  sin  and 
redemption,  to  rest  upon,  is  this  theory  of  a  covenant !  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Dr.  Hodge  should  expend  so  much  time  in  confut- 
ing Darwin,  Huxley,  and  other  physicists,  when  Adam  is  compel- 
led to  bear  such  a  tremendous  weight  on  his  shoulders, — a  weight 
compared  with  which  the  burden  sustained  by  Atlas  is  a  feather. 

*  The  Infinite  and  the  Unite.  By  Theophilus  Pabsons.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     1872. 

t  Syatemaiic  Theology.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Vol.11.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
1872. 
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The  Augustinian  doctrine  is  free  from  several  unanswerable  objec- 
tions which  lie  against  the  nominalistic,  representative  hypothe- 
sifl,  which  is  presented  in  the  volume  before  ns.  This  hypothesis 
involves  the  proposition — which  no  euphemisms  can  veil — ^that  the 
sinfulness  of  all  mankind,  after  the  first  man,  is  inflicted  upon 
them  as  the  penalty  of  an  act  in  which  they  took  no  real  part.  It 
is  something  not  less  inevitable  than  their  existence,  something 
which  involves  the  desert  of  eternal  death,  yet  something  which 
they  had  no  agency  in  bringing  upon  themselves.  But  we  do  not 
design  in  this  place  to  revive  an  eld  controversy.  Although  we 
are  not  able  to  accept  the  Federal  explication  of  original  sin,  as 
that  is  propounded  in  this  volume,  we  can  accord  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  contents.  It  is  a  signal  merit  of  the  work  that  it  states 
and  considers  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed 
for  the  solution  of  theological  problems.  For  example,  on  the 
Person  of  Christ,  the  views  of  Liebner,  Oess,  and  other  recent 
writers,  are  subjected  to  a  full  examination.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  agree  in  opinion  with  the  author  in  all  points,  in  order  to 
receive  benefit  from  his  elaborate  discussions.  He  is  always  dis- 
tinct, always  outspoken  and  sincere. 

Man.vixg's  Half  Truths  and  the  Truth.* — ^The  title  of  this 
volume  is  itself  a  sign  and  proof  of  the  altered  spirit  of  Apologet- 
ics. Unmitigated  condemnation,  unqualified  denunciation,  gives 
way  to  the  attempt  to  find  in  the  adversary  some  part  of  truth, 
some  honorable  motive,  a  partial  and  imperfectly  defined  concep- 
tion. The  effort  is  to  lift  him  out  of  his  error,  rather  than  to 
beat  him  down.  Dr.  Manning,  who  is  one  of  the  ministers  who 
find  time,  in  the  midst  of  assiduous  parish  work,  to  prosecute  phi- 
losophical studies,  has  well  carried  out  the  idea  suggested  by  his 
title.  Pantheism  and  Positivism,  the  two  poles  of  unbelief,  are 
analyzed  and  their  defects  are  set  forth,  in  comparison  with  the 
full  and  rounded  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  parts  of  the  vol- 
ume which  deal  with  Spinoza  and  Mr.  Emerson  have  struck  us 
as  being  especially  valuable ;  but  the  whole  work  is  worthy  of 
high  commendation. 

*  Haif  Trvihs  and  the  THUh.  Lectures  od  the  origin  and  development  of  pre- 
▼ailini?  forms  of  unbelief,  considered  in  reLation  to  the  nature  and  claims  of  the 
Christian  System.  By  J.  M.  Manning,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Old  South  Churdi, 
Boston.    Boston:  Lee  k  Shepard.    1872. 
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MoDSHN  ScBPncisM.* — ^The  Christian  Evidence  Society  was  es- 
tjiblished  in  England,  in  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  in  inxt 
argnment,  the  current  scepticism.  Both  churchmen  and  nonKson- 
formists  are  active  in  it.  Its  methods  thus  far  have  been  three: 
lectures  addressed  to  the  educated ;  the  formation  of  classes  for 
the  instruction  of  those  in  the  lower  grades  of  society,  to  save 
them  from  infidelity ;  the  circulation  of  tracts,  and  the  offer  of 
prizes  to  those  willing  that  their  private  study  be  tested  by  com- 
petitive examination. 

This  volume  contains  the  first  course  of  lectures,  delivered  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  Oxford  professors,  and  non- 
conformist clergymen.  The  subjects  were  assigned  to  the  lect- 
urers, in  order  to  give  unity  to  the  series.  The  three  first  are 
introductory  and  treat  of  difficulties  in  the  sphere  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion ;  the  subjects  are :  Design  in  Nature ;  Pantheism ;  Positiv- 
ism.  The  next  two  deal  with  the  supposed  conflict  between 
science  and  the  Scriptures ;  the  subjects  are :  Science  and  Revela- 
tion; The  Nature  and  value  of  the  Miraculous  Testimony  to 
Christianity.  The  next  five  treat  directly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
the  subjects  are :  The  Gradual  Development  of  Revelation — a  title 
which  the  lecturer  very  properly  rejects,  and  treats  simply  the 
fact  that  revelation  has  been  gradual;  The  Alleged  Historical 
Difficulties  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Light  thrown 
on  them  by  Modem  Discoveries;  Mythical  Theories  of  Christi- 
anity ;  The  Evidential  Value  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  Christ's  Teach- 
ing and  Influence  on  the  World.  The  closing  lecture  is  on  the 
Completeness  and  Adequacy  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

While  a  unity  is  thus  attained,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
treatment  of  such  subjects,  in  a  series  of  lectures  by  different  per- 
sons, are  apparent.  The  limits  of  the  lecture,  and  the  exigencies 
of  popular  address,  are  adverse  to  a  thorough  and  scholarly  dis- 
cnssioa  Some  of  these  lectures  lack  conciseness  and  terseness  of 
style  and  vigor,  incisiveness,  and  suggestiveness  of  thought.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is,  however,  well  adapted  to  its  design  to  coun- 
teract the  arguments  and  expose  the  errors,  sophistries,  and  hasty 
generalizations  of  current  scepticism.  The  most  valuable  lecture 
is  that  of  Pro£  Rawlinson  on  the  alleged  historical  difficulties,  in 
which,  with  great  clearness  and  conciseness,  he  notes  every  histori- 
cal difficulty  alleged  against  the  Bible,  which  he  thinks  of  any 

*  Modem  Seeptimam,  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidence  Society.    New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Co.    1871.    pp.  644. 
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importance,  and  answers  each  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  his- 
torical criticism  and  investigation.  It  would  be  an  excellent  tract 
for  general  circulation. 

The  Bremen  Lecturer.* — ^These  lectures  were  delivered  in 
Bremen  early  in  1869,  before  large  assemblies.  They  are  designed 
as  popular  vindications  of  Christianity  against  existing  scepticism. 
The  particular  occasion  was  the  bold  and  undisguised  tendency 
inimical  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  facts  of  Biblical  Chris- 
tianity, represented  and  propagated  by  servants  of  the  Church  in 
Bremen.  The  lectures  are  as  follows :  "  The  Biblical  account  of 
the  Creation,  and  Natural  Science,"  by  Prof.  Zockler ;  "  Reason, 
Conscience,  and  Revelation,"  by  Pastor  Cremer ;  "  Miracles,"  by 
Pastor  Fuchs ;  "  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Pro£  Luthardt ; 
*'  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  Soteriological  Fact,"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
TJhlhom;  "The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement,"  by  Pro£ 
Gess;  The  Authenticity  of  our  Gospels,"  by  Pro£  Tischendorf; 
"  The  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  perfected,  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  historical  Christianity,"  by  Prot  Lange ;  "  Christianity 
and  Culture,"  by  Pastor  Disselhoffi 

These  lectures  evince  great  ability.  Several  of  them  are  rich  in 
quickening  and  suggestive  thought,  and  all  of  them  are  valuable. 
Prot  Lange,  however,  presents  his  thoughts  so  abstractly  and  in 
so  difficult  a  style,  that  his  lecture  could  hardly  pass  for  a  "  popu- 
lar lecture  "  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  lectures  are 
easy  to  be  read.  The  translator  has  been  successful  for  the  most 
part  in  giving  easy  and  perspicuous  English. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset's  Christian  Theology  and  Modern 
ScEPTiciSMt  does  not  conclusively  show  that  he  is  not  an  able 
statesman,  and  in  regard  to  many  subjects  a  well  informed  man ; 
but  it  conclusively  proves  that  he  is  not  well  informed  in  respect 
either  to  Christian  Theology  or  Modern  Scepticism,  or  else  that  he 
wrote  this  book  at  odd  hours  very  early  after  dinner.  No  man  will 
be  much  the  wiser  for  reading  this  book,  in  respect  to  the  topics 
of  which  it  professes  to  treat,  and  no  wise  man  will  be  greatly  in- 

♦  The  Bremen  Lectures,  on  fundamental,  living,  religious  questions.  By  various 
eminent  European  divines.  Translated  from  the  original  German  by  Rev.  D, 
Heaolb.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Alvah  Hovbt,  D.D.  Boston :  Gould  A: 
Lincoln.     1871.     pp.  308. 

f  Ghristian  Theology  and  Modem  Scepticism.  By  the  DuKS  OP  SoMEESirr,  K.  G. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  Si  Co.     1872. 
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flaenced  by  it.  The  man  whom  it  brings  to  a  more  decided  unbe- 
lief will  have  already  brought  to  the  reading  of  it  a  sufficient  share 
of  unbelief  and  credulity  to  show  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
sound  or  earnest  criticism  and  argument.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  book  that  gives  it  any  significance  except  that  it  purports  to 
have  been  written  by  a  duke. 

The  Vatican  Council.* — Mr.  Bacon  has  done  much  more  than 
republish  in  English  the  noted  speech  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in 
the  Vatican  Council,  against  the  infallibility  dogma.  He  has  con- 
nected with  it  other  valuable  documents  which  explain  the  prepa- 
rations, doings,  and  consequences  of  the  Council,  and  he  has  added 
acute  and  valuable  remarks  of  his  own ;  so  that  this  little  volume 
comprises  an  interesting  and  faithful  description  of  one  of  the 
important  events  of  the  day.  Although  Father  Gratry,  who 
-wrote  so  earnestly  and  even  vehemently  against  the  obnoxious 
dogma  before  it  was  proclaimed,  and  on  the  heterodoxy  of  Pope 
Honorius,  has  given  in  his  adhesion,  Hyacinthe,  the  eloquent 
preacher,  remains  firm,  and  so  does  DoUinger,  the  principal  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany.  Hefele,  now  a  bishop,  the  author  of 
the  learned  History  of  Councils,  had  committed  himself  to  the 
theory  that  the  concurrence  of  Pope  and  Council  assures  infalli- 
bility, and,  with  many  others  who  had  taken  the  same  position, 
has  acquiesced  in  the  new  definition.  Ddllinger  denies  the  valid- 
ity of  the  declaration  of  the  Council,  on  the  ground  that  the 
rights  of  the  minority  were  violated,  and  that  where  a  considera- 
ble minority  exists,  the  proposition  for  a  dogmatic  decree  must  be 
dropped.  Unanimity,  or  substantial  unanimity,  is  requisite  for  a 
doctrinal  definition.  Bollinger  describes  impressively  the  enor- 
mous implications  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  It  makes  the 
Pope  the  keeper  of  the  consciences  of  all  men.  The  unrepealed 
assertions  of  Innocent  HI  and  Boniface  VIH,  on  the  subjection  of 
rulers  to  priests  and  to  the  Pope,  their  head,  are  clothed  with  an 
authority  which  on  any  convenient  occasion  may  be  practically 
affirmed.  We  may  observe  that  Archbishop  Eenrick's  speech 
contains  honorable  concessions  to  historical  truth  and  to  the 
demands  of  a  just  and  candid  criticism.  For  example,  he  gives 
up  the  usual  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Ire- 
ii»us  relative  to  the  preeminence  of  the  Roman  Church. 


*  An  Inside  View  of  (he  Vaticaoi  OotmcHj  in  the  speech  of  the  most  Reverend 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St  Louis.  Edited  by  Leonaed  Woolsby  Bacon,  with 
notes  and  additional  documents.    American  Tract  Soa    1872. 
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Lanob^s  Life  of  the  Lord  Jbsits  Chbist.*— The  Philadelphia 
publiBhens  have  done  a  good  service  in  giving  to  the  public  the  en- 
tire English  edition  of  this  work  in  a  more  portable  compass  and 
at  little  more  than  half  the  price.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  English  book, 
bearing  an  American  publisher's  imprint. 

Lange's  Life  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  elaborate 
that  has  been  written.  It  is  composed  after  the  true  German 
method  of  dealing  with  every  related  question.  Before  reaching 
the  life,  two  hundred  and  fifly  pages  are  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  the  Gospel  History,  the  more  General 
Records  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Historic  Records,  Criti- 
icism  of  the  Testimonies,  the  Authenticity  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
the  Origin  of  the  Four  Gbspels,  the  Relation  of  the  Four  Gk)spels 
to  the  Gospel  History,  and  other  topics,  including  the  Relations  of 
Time  and  Place  among  which  Christ  appeared,  and  the  Scene  of 
his  Life,  the  Promised  Land.  Everything  proceeds  on  this  long- 
and*broad  scale.  Scarcely  a  related  topic  of  history,  interpreta- 
tion, theology,  or  criticism,  passes  unnoticed.  In  particular,  the 
author  endeavors  fully  and  fairly  to  refute  the  negative  criticism 
of  Grermany,  in  the  phases  it  had  assumed  at  the  time  of  writing, 
and  to  establish  the  truth  and  consistency  of  the  gospel  history. 

Though  some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  this 
work,  the  main  fbrms  of  assault  were  nearly  as  well  defined  then 
as  now ;  and  nothing  has  appeared  which  would  supersede  or  sub- 
stantially invalidate  its  discussions.  Strauss  has  indeed  changed  his 
base.  Some  additional  efforts  have  been  made  to  impeach  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  gospels ;  counter-balanced,  however,  by  additional 
defences  and  means  of  defence.  The  criticism  of  the  text  has  made 
some  progress,  but  still  lacks  settlement  These  and  some  other 
kindred  facts  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  this  as  a  learned, 
able,  and  elaborate  treatise  on  a  great  theme.  If  it  lacks  sprightli- 
ness,  it  avoids  the  danger  of  sacrificing  a  fact  to  an  epigram  or  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  It  makes  upon  the  reader  the  steady  impres- 
sion of  a  fair-minded  writer,  fully  discerning  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  maintaining  it  by  honest  methods.  The  style  is  for 
the  most  part  heavy-«afler  the  German  type — ^though  occasionally, 
as  in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  and  the  scenes  following  the 

*  Th6  Lift  ofihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  a  ooroplete  examination  of  the  origin,  ooo- 
tentB,  and  oonneotion  of  the  gospels.  By  J.  P.  Lakqb,  D.D.  Translated  and  edi- 
ted, with  notes,  by  Rev.  Mabcits  Dods,  A.M.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  ft  Ca 
4  yol8.     8^0,  pp.  644,  504,  612,  602. 
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reBarrection,  rising  into  life  and  vigor.  The  discussions  wonld 
bear  compression  and  sharpness  of  statement ;  bat  they  are  full 
and  tboaghtfuL  They  introduce  the  English  reader  to  a  mode  of 
viewing  many  of  the  topics  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  and  to 
which,  though  the  writer  is  thoroughly  reverent  in  manner  and 
evangelical  in  spirit,  he  will  sometimes  fail  to  give  assent  Lange's 
conception  of  the  "fulfillment"  of  an  Old  Testament  quotation, 
though  in  advance  of  that  which  Barnes  and  others  drew  from 
Eninoel  and  Tittmann,  is  looser  than  that  of  EUicott  or  Lee.  His 
theory  of  miracles  will  seem,  perhaps,  the  most  defective  portion 
of  the  work, — ^an  undue  desire  to  attribute  to  Christ's  humanity 
what  properly  belongs  to  his  Divinity.  Thus,  the  reference  of  his 
walking  on  the  water  to  "  his  pure  vital  courage  in  the  water  con- 
nected with  the  vital  feeling  of  his  organism  which  is  the  crown 
of  all  other  organisms '';  and  the  still  more  startling  explanation 
of  the  miracle  at  Cana,  according  to  which  ^  the  drink  they  quafi 
in  this  state  of  mindy  being  blessed  to  them  by  the  presence  of 
Christ,  is  to  their  taste  the  choicest  wine."  Even  the  raising  of 
the  dead  receives  a  quasi-explanation  of  the  process.  These  things 
indicate  too  distinctly  the  atmosphere  around  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  unusual  interpretations 
which  it  is  well  for  us  to  contemplate.  Thus  among  the  theories 
concerning  the  mode  of  the  Temptation,  not  the  least  ingenious  is 
found  here:  that  the  Tempter,  Satan,  approached  him  by  the 
agency  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the  hierarchy  to  John  (John  i, 
28,  29),  whose  return  from  the  Jordan  coincided  with  Christ's  re- 
turn from  the  wilderness ;  that  these  men,  being  put  on  the  track  of 
the  Messiah  by  John,  make  their  way  to  his  presence  in  all  the 
eagerness  of  Messianic  expectations,  urge  him  to  begin  by  trans- 
forming the  wilderness  and  the  world  into  a  scene  of  creature  com- 
fort by  his  magic  power,  instead  of  that  transformation  of  the 
world  which  lay  within  the  scope  of  his  ministry ;  to  cast  him- 
self down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  in  the  sense  of  en- 
trusting himself  and  his  cause  to  the  priesthood,  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  false  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  so  ride  on  to  vic- 
tory ;  and  finally  to  lend  himself  to  a  grand  hierarchical  plan 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  We  do  not  mention  this  to  com- 
mend or  to  condemn,  bat  to  show  the  thoughtful  character  of  the 
book.  There  are  many  points  to  which  we  would  gladly  call 
attention,  or  on  which  we  might  offer  criticism,  were  it  within  the 
compass  of  this  notice.  The  work  is  comprehensive,  learned,  and 
important, — a  valuable  addition  to  the  student's  Biblical  apparatus. 
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PbessensS'b  Lifb  of  Christ.* — ^M.  de  PFessens^bas  eliminated 
from  his  able  and  learned  '^  Life  of  Jesas,''  one  of  tbe  best  of  the 
modern  works  on  this  subject,  all  the  scientific  and  parely  contro- 
versial matter,  and  has  thus  made  a  brief,  clear,  interesting 
biography  of  the  Saviour,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  generality  of  non- 
theological  readers. 

The  Tbainino  of  the  Twelve.! — ^^he  idea  of  this  work,  which 
is  fairly  described  in  the  title,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
elsewhere  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatise^  while  it  has  the 
suggestive  interest  that  merits  so  full  a  treatment.  From  the 
materials  furnished  in  the  Gospels,  the  writer  would  show  how  the 
Saviour  dealt  with  his  chosen  attendants,  during  his  brief  ministry, 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  service  they  were  to  render  after  his 
departure.  And  this  design  he  has  executed  most  judiciously  and 
pleasantly.  There  are  thirty  one  chapters  in  the  course,  firom  the 
'^  Beginnings,''  when  some  of  the  apostles  were  called,  to  the 
"  Waiting,"  where  they  all  expected  the  "  power  from  on  high." 
The  chapters  are  really  lectures  suitable  for  delivery  in  respect 
to  length,  occupying  no  more  time  than  should  be  given  at  once 
either  to  a  sermon  or  to  devotional  and  instructive  reading,  and 
being  prepared  from  the  author's  addresses  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion. The  Scriptures  in  view  are  expounded  with  care  in  the  light 
of  recent  criticism,  and  thoughtfully  and  candidly  applied  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  The  writer  thinks  for  himself  without  affect- 
ing origiuality,  and  treats  of  familiar  passages  so  as  to  give  them 
fresh  significance  and  interest,  avoiding  pedantry  and  excess  of 
subtlety,  showing  moreover  a  devout  spirit,  and  proposing  practi- 
cal benefit.  Hence  the  book  may  be  cordially  recommended  both 
to  ministers  and  laymen.  The  style  is  clear  and  pleasing.  We 
notice  the  Scotticism  '*  thereanent"  (p.  444),  and  what  we  ascribe 
to  the  same  provincial  use,  the  word  "  take"  for  draught  or  haul  of 
fishes  (p.  15),  and  also  a  supposed  Americanism,  ^'  their  midst " 
(p.  842). 

*  JesuB  Christ ;  Ms  Life  and  Work.  By  £.  De  PaEBSENsi,  D.D.  Traneilated  by 
Aanie  Uarwood.    New  York :  Carlton  ft  Lanahan.     18*71. 

t  T?i6  Trainvrng  of  the  Tkoe've^  or  Passages  out  of  the  Oospels,  exhibiting  the 
Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  under  discipline  for  the  Apostleship.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexandeb  Balmain  Bruce,  Broughty  Ferry.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark,  38 
(George  street     1871.     12mo,  pp.  648.    C.  Scribner  ft  Co.,  New  York. 
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Park  Stbebt  Pulpit.* — Some  little  time  sioce  a  favorable 
notice  was  given  in  this  Review  of  Mr.  JVIurray's  "^  Music  Hall 
Sermons '' ;  we  are  glad  to  receive  a  second  volume  from  the  same 
source,  and  recognize  in  it  the  same  characteristics,  with  «i 
decided  improvement  in  tone  and  a  modification  of  some  outstand- 
ing faults.  There  is  more  of  the  practical  element  shown  in  this 
second  series  of  discourses  than  in  the  first.  The  hand  is  steadier, 
the  aim  is  clearer,  the  style  is  more  simple  and  direct.  The 
preacher  has  gone  fairly  to  work  in  his  field,  and  smaller  things 
engage  his  attention  less.  The  eloquence  is  less  young-mannish, 
less  irregular  and  wild,  while  the  real  vigor  remains.  There  are 
fewer  '^  purple-patches  ^'*  and  more  passages  of  sustained  power. 
In  the  sermons  on  '^  Divine  Justice  '^  and  '^  The  Judicial  Element 
in  Human  Nature  and  Practice,"  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
earnest  seriousness  with  which  such  a  truth  is  treated,  while  there 
is  much  independence  and  originality  in  the  method  of  discussion ; 
and  it  is  to  Mr.  Murray's  credit,  that  with  every  temptation  to 
swerve  from  the  old  moorings,  and  to  shoot  off  into  the  side-cur- 
rents of  more  attractive  doctrine,  he  keeps  steadily  to  the  old  truth, 
however  humbling  to  human  nature  and  painful  to  a  corrupted 
nature.  There  is  too,  no  doubt,  where  Mr.  Murray  places  the 
central  truth,  the  all-impelling  principle  of  his  Christianity,  to  him 
who  reads  the  last  sermon  in  the  book  entitled  '^  Love  the  Source 
of  Obedience." 

"  Now,  when  Christ,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  all  teachers, 
came.  He  understood  this.  He  knew  the  use  of  passion,  for  it  was 
His  own  child.  He  created  man  with  it.  He  knew,  too,  its  po- 
tency ;  for  when  man  was  begotten.  He  supplied  it  to  him  in  due 
measure  and  force.  When  He  began  to  teach.  He  claimed  His  child. 
He  did  not  go  to  the  conscience,  and  say, '  convict ;'  He  did  not  go 
to  the  reverential  faculty,  and  say,  '  adore ;'  He  did  not  go  to  the 
reason,  and  say,  'argue,  speculate.'  No:  he  did  not  go  to  these 
weaker,  these  outlying,  these  marginal  forces  :  He  went  straight 
and  at  once  to  the  great  central  force  in  nature, — ^to  that  engine- 
like power  in  man,  which  has  power  not  merely  to  propel  itself, 
but  to  start  all  the  long  train  of  faculties  that  are  behind  it,  and 
dependent  upon  it,  into  motion.  He  went  directly  to  this,  I  say, 
and  said,  '  Love.'  In  all  His  teachings  He  never  forgot  this.  It 
runs  through  all  His  words  and  acts,  clinging  to  them,  and  making 

*  Park  Street  PtdpU:  Sermons  preached  by  William  H.  H.  Mxtbbat.  Boston : 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Company.    1871. 
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itself  prominent,  as  a  minor  chord  in  music  makes  itself  heard 
amid  the  rush  of  contending  sounds  by  its  clear  quietness,  and, 
when  the  crash  of  the  chorus  has  ceased,  still  clings  to  the  atmos- 
phere, as  if  unwilling  to  leave  it ;  and  you  feel  that  that  clear, 
quiet  strain  has  dominated  by  its  very  sweetness  over  all  the 
other  parts"  (p.  360). 

We  notice  the  same  bold  imagery  and  word-painting  that  are 
noticeable  in  the  other  works  of  this  young  preacher  coming  up 
out  of  the  wilderness  to  preach  repentance  to  the  city.  He  lives 
in  dose  intimacy  with  nature.  He  has  been  soaked  by  her  rains 
and  browned  by  her  suns.  He  has  evidently  seen  a  hurricane — 
a  seventy-five-mile-wind-storm — ^that  tears  up  the  roots  and  rocks. 
He  is  used  to  broad  horizons,  not  limited  to  patches  of  blue 
seen  between  brick  walls  only  large  enough  to  make  a  pair  of 
Dutchman's  breeches.  There  is  a  fresh  tone  in  his  illustrations 
that  have  not  the  least  musty  atmosphere  of  books  about  them. 
But  sometimes  his  prose  runs  into  poetry,  not  of  idea  but  style — a 
bad  fault — as  when  he  talks  about  "  the  white  terror  of  underly- 
ing cliffs." 

His  style  is,  as  a  general  rule,  chaste,  simple,  moderate,  and 
sometimes  very  compact  in  its  precision  of  statement  where  it 
would  be  least  anticipated,  in  points  of  doctrinal  theology,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  following  sentence  in  the  sermon  on  the  ^'  Relation 
of  Sanctification  to  the  Will."  "  Abstractly  considered,  God,  in  his 
sovereignty,  is  absolute.  There  is  no  bound,  no  limitation  to  it. 
But,  relatively  considered,  it  is  otherwise.  God,  as  regards  man, 
limits  his  sovereignty.  He  withholds  it  from  its  ultimate  expres- 
sion. He  puts  bounds  to  its  exercise.  As  it  relates  to  man,  I 
say,  there  is  a  sphere  in  which  it  works,  and  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  it  does  not  go.  He  does  not  work  irresistibly  in  us : 
for,  were  it  so,  none  could  '  resist '  him ;  which  we  know  is  possible. 
He  does  not  carry  his  efficiency  so  far  as  to  mar  our  authorship  in 
our  own  acts ;  else  would  there  be  no  virtue  in  our  own  obedience 
and  no  guilt  in  our  transgression.  When  it  is  said,  therefore, 
that '  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure,'  it  is  meant  that  he  gives  us  that  strength,  works  in  us 
those  abilities,  requisite  to  our  willing  and  working.  He  pushes 
His  *•  working'  so  far  as  to prqf>are  us  and  assist  us  to  will  and  to 
work.  The  fact  fuUy  stated,  as  I  conceive,  is  this — that  we  can  do 
nothing  without  God,  and  He  will  do  nothing  without  us.  We 
need  His  help ;  and  He  will  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
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oar  endeavors.  He  does  not  will  for  us ;  He  does  not  act  for  us ; 
we  will  and  act  for  ourselves  "  (p.  123). 

There  is  a  racy  use  of  old  Saxon  bordering  on  the  homely,  per- 
haps coarse,  but  in  his  strongest  invective  he  does  not  grow  bitter, 
sarcastic,  unloving.  He  gives  the  opposer  and  the  old  Pharisee, 
with  his  sour  visage  and  long  robes,  a  headlong  fall,  that  must 
make  their  bones  ache,  but  he  helps  them  up  again  with  all  kind- 
ness and  puts  salve  on  their  wounds,  not  forgetting  human  brother- 
hood, not  forgetting  that  even  the  mean  man,  and  the  vile  man, 
has  a  soul  that  Christ  loves,  and  that  he  should  love.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray believes  in  preaching,  and  seems  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  truth  he  preaches. 

To  compare  him  as  a  preacher  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  is  getting  on  rather  too  fast,  and  is  slightly 
significant  of  Bostonian  self-consciousness  of  impossible  inferiority 
in  any  thing ;  but  that,  somewhat  in  the  same  line  of  preaching  as 
Mr.  Beecher's,  though  without  awakening  suspicion  of  imitation,  the 
young  orator  of  ^'  Park  Street  Pulpit "  is  manifesting  a  remarkable 
degree  of  popular  power  and  genuine  eloquence,  cannot  be  denied. 
We  wish  him  all  success,  and  an  increasing  influence  and  sway  in 
a  community  whose  ear  he  seems  to  have  caught,  and  where  his 
loyalty  to  Biblical  truth,  and  his  positive  faith,  cannot  but  be 
greatly  serviceable. 

Carelessness  sometimes  in  the  use  of  inelegant  words  and  phrases 
is  a  fault  of  Mr.  Murray's  style.  Such  expressions  as  "  directly  he 
was  convicted,"  p.  109 ;  "  capable  to  advise,"  p.  113 ;  "  off  of  him," 
p.  117;  "Adam  was  ejected  Eden,"  p.  169;  "  vast  a  remove,"  p. 
170 ;  "  all  hail  to  Christianity,  who  came,"  p.  149 ;  and  the  use  of 
such  conmion  colloquialisms  as  "well,"  "I  say,"  and  of  words  like 
"  betterment,"  "  contestant,"  "  professor,"  in  the  sense  of  a  Church- 
member,  these  are  inexcusable  faults  because  so  easily  remedied. 

We  would  commend  for  beauty  of  style  and  thought  the  two 
sermons  on  "  Death  a  Gain,"  and  the  last  of  them  for  its  exquisite 
conclusion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  two  sermons  contain 
some  of  the  most  pronounced  illustrations  of  an  ambitious  style  of 
poetic  and  over-brilliant  prose  writing. 

The  Bible  a  Mibaclb.* — This  volume  handles  two  general  top- 
ics, the  supernatural  brigin  of  the  Bible  as  indicated  by  its 
unapproachable  excellence,  and  the  infldel  doctrine  of  the  incredi- 

*  The  Bible  a  Mrade;  or  ike  Word  of  God  its  ovm  vntneas:  by  Dayh)  MaediUi. 
Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  ReDtine. 
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bility  of  miracles,  which  is  met  by  the  proposition  that  the  Bible 
itself  is  a  production  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  miracle,  or  a  miraculous  origin.  There  are  five  parts  or 
divisions  in  the  book,  viz :  the  literary  excellence  of  the  Bible,  the 
theological  excellence  of  the  Bible,  the  moral  excellence  of  the 
Bible,  the  political  excellence  of  the  Bible,  and  the  modes  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  Bible.  Neither  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  nor  in  its  propositions  and  arguments,  has  the 
author  slavishly  followed  previous  writers  on  these  old  themes ; 
but  he  has  evinced  a  more  than  common  originality  in  his  treatment 
of  them,  both  in  the  positive  part  of  his  discussion  and  in  his  neg- 
ative confutation  of  skeptical  and  infidel  positions.  There  is  a  sin- 
cerity throughout,  as  if  the  author  were  writing  from  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  his  statements.  There  is,  also,  a  commend- 
able vigor  in  the  style,  which  in  some  other  respects  may  be  occa- 
sionally open  to  criticism.  We  meet  in  his  pages,  now  and  then, 
an  instance  of  overstatement ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  work  is  a 
meritorious  and  useful  one,  and  is  adapted  to  the  times. 

A  Rationale  of  the  Church's  LrruRGic  Worship.* — An  ele- 
gant little  volume,  the  first  thirty  pages  (after  the  preface)  filled 
with  a  sermon  from  1  Cor.  14 :  15,  and  the  rest  with  notes  in  smal- 
ler type.  The  design  is  to  foster  reverent  esteem  for  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  now  used  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  guard  against  radical,  factious,  or  hasty  changes.  A  more 
Saxon  title  might  have  comported  better  with  the  subject.  The 
sermon  is  considerate  and  in  good  temper,  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  public  Christian  worship,  as  springing  from  the  emotions 
and  the  understanding,  traced  to  the  instincts  of  humanity  and 
social  life,  and  shaped  and  directed  by  revealed  truth.  We  agree 
with  the  writer  when  he  insists  on  the  importance  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  true  and  acceptable  worship,  and  alsg  on  such  worship 
as  being  the  highest  form  of  the  doctrine.  He  makes  much  ac- 
count also  of  the  historic  and  organic  quality  of  the  forms  of 
worship,  holding  that  a  true  liturgy  grows  instead  of  being  man- 
ufactured at  once,  and  alleging  the  failures  of  various  attempts  to 
8up*plant  received  forms.  There  is  a  truth  here,  but  it  holds  not 
of  prescribed  or  written  forms  exclusively.     All  forms  of  worship 

♦  A  RaUonaie  of  the  Church's  Litwrgic  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  William  Rud- 
DBR,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia ;  J.  B.  Lip- 
p  inoott  SoCo,    1871.     12mo,  pp.  66. 
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recoil  from  sudden  reckless  innoyations.  In  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation in  Scotland,  the  English  liturgy  can  no  more  be  planted 
to-day  and  take  root  and  thrive,  than  the  usages  of  the  Scotch 
Eork  in  an  Episcopal  congregation  in  England.  The  writer 
admits  that  the  most  ancient  liturgies  (as  he  calls  the  forms  used 
in  the  first  ages)  were  not  ^^  any  of  them  committed  to  writing  '^ 
"  until  the  end  of  the  second  century"  (p.  26).  It  does  not  appear 
how  flEu:  they  were  fixed  forms.  Still  less  can  they  be  traced,  as  he 
assumes,  to  apostolic  authorship.  Of  course  the  author  commends 
warmly  the  liturgy  used  in  his  communion ;  but  holding  as  he  does 
that  it  may  be  properly  changed  from  time  to  time  (under 
"authority  "),  he  and  others  of  his  brethren  would  make  their  tes- 
timony worth  more  if  they  would  openly  acknowledge  some  of  its 
imperfections  and  do  what  in  them  lies  for  its  amendment. 

To  read  Dr.  Bastol's  Radical  Pboblems  *  is  like  walking  be- 
neath an  arcade  of  rainbows,  or  gazing  on  sky  and  earth  when 
clad  in  the  many  colored  lights  which  fiash  from  a  brilliant  display 
of  tlie  weird  Aurora.  The  eye  is  first  stimulated  and  delighted. 
It  passes  alternately  from  rainbow  or  Aurora  to  the  objects  to 
which  either  lends  its  reflected  coloring.  Exclamations  of  wonder 
and  surprise  break  from  the  lips  of  admiring  lookers  on — one  call- 
ing to  the  other,  "Lo  here  or  Lo  there!  Wonderful,  brilliant, 
beautifxdly  entrancing.'^  But  the  eye  is  soon  wearied  by  the 
excess  of  brilliancy,  and  the  mind  is  confused  and  sated  with  the 
varied  disturbing  and  stimulating  colors.  Here  and  there  a  famil- 
iar object  stands  forth  in  unwonted  relief  as  a  stray  beam  of  pure 
white  light  falls  out  upon  it  from  the  magic  spectrum.  Not  un- 
fi^qnently  an  object  that  is  homely  and  offensive  is  gilded  and 
glorified  with  its  aureole  of  many  colors.  Perhaps  a  splendid  tree, 
a  loily^  precipice,  a  varied  meadow,  or  a  shorn  lawn,  is  transfig- 
ured with  celestial  beauty.  But  the  lights,  though  glorious  and 
glorifying,  are  still  unnatural,  and  the  eye  turns  away  from  the 
scene,  sated  with  the  splendid  vision,  even  before  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  gaza  Such  is  this  brilliant  volume  when  soberly  esti- 
mated by  the  critic,  who  would  be  tolerant  and  sympathising 
even  for  moonshine,  when  its  effects  are  glorious.  It  casts  a  splen- 
did and  impressive  light  upon  many  truths  that  are  overlooked 
for  their  familiar  triteness  and  their  constant  applications.  The- 
ism is  worthily  and  impressively  contrasted  with  Pantheism,  the 

*  Radical  Problems.    By  C.  A.  Babtol.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    18'J2. 
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spintual  capacities  of  our  higher  nature  and  its  exhaastless  re- 
sources, are  made  to  stand  forth  in  impressive  relief  and  to  glow 
with  etherial  splendor,  under  the  touch  of  this  enchanter's  wand. 
Other  truths,  none  the  less  important,  are  wholly  overlooked  or 
strangely  denied,  under  the  bewildering  brilliancy  of  his  rainbow 
lights,  such  as  tiie  fact  of  sin,  with  the  weakness  and  needs  and 
degradation  and  hopelessness  which  sin  involves.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  spirit  the  foul  fiend  out  of  notice  and  apparently  out  of 
existence  by  a  holiday  paper  for  a  holiday  session  of  the  Radical 
Club,  over  which  this  nimble  prestidigitator  presides ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  world  of  facts,  or  to  drive  it 
out  from  actual  reality.  We  would  not  fail  to  recognize  the  ring- 
ing earnestness  with  which  he  attests  many  of  the  most  important 
moral  truths,  nor  the  sharp  and  penetrating  strokes  which  he  deals 
at  many  of  the  superficial  sophisms  which  many  of  his  associates 
accept ;  but  with  all  his  moral  energy  and  spiritual  penetration, 
he  seems  to  us  to  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  dimensions  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  sin  and  the  extremity  of  man's  consequent  need. 

The  foul  and  fetid  swamp  becomes  an  object  of  special  brilliancy 
under  the  rainbow  that  spans  it  with  its  glowing  arch ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  rainbow  can  neither  suck  out  nor  transmute  its 
miasms  of  death.  Other  truths,  manifold  and  persistent,  our 
imaginative  and  quickwitted  illuminator  thinks  to  dispose  of  by 
a  brilliant  analogy,  or  by  the  cool  steadiness  with  which  he  de- 
clares that  they  are  outgrown.  The  truthful  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  development  of  Christian  theology,  the  historic 
faith  and  love  of  believing  souls,  as  circumspect,  as  sagacious,  as 
wide-minded,  as  learned,  and  as  critical  as  the  score  of  accomp- 
lished dilettanti,  who  call  themselves  Radicals,  are  problems  too 
real  and  serene  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  present  or  coming  genera- 
tions by  the  decisive  word  of  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Bartol,  who, 
with  all  his  genius,  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  a  certain  flip- 
pancy of  thought,  which  the  splendor  of  his  imagination  can  neither 
disguise  nor  excuse.  The  rainbow  lights  may  by  their  brilliancy 
seem  to  wrap  in  illusion  the  solid  earth ;  but  when  the  rainbow 
lights  are  withdrawn  the  solid  earth  asserts  its  claims  to  faith  and 
a  potent  reality.  The  Christian  history,  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  the  Christian  life  will  survive  the  splendid  funeral  eulogiuma 
which  are  so  often  pronounced  over  their  imagined  demise  by  the 
author  of  Radical  Problems  and  his  associates. 
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Louis  Figuieb's  Specuultions  upon  Death,*  and  the  condition 
into  which  it  introdaces  man,  purports  to  be  founded  upon 
the  Dacts  of  science  and  the  analogies  which  these  &tct8  suggest. 
The  science  is  none  of  the  soundest,  and  the  analogies  are  most  of 
them  as  fanciful  as  could  easQy  be  devised.  A  man  must  be  at  a 
loss  for  attractive  or  instructive  reading  who  can  find  much 
amusement  or  instruction  from  a  book  like  this. 

These  for  Those.! — This  work  is  designed  to  show  the  bene- 
fits to  our  people  resulting  from  foreign  missions.  These  bene- 
fits are  grouped  under  six  topics,  viz.,  our  indebtedness  to  foreign 
missions  as  a  race ;  as  a  nation ;  as  a  government ;  as  profitable 
pecuniarily ;  as  aids  to  science  and  literature ;  as  churches  and 
Christians.  The  reactionary  influence  of  foreign  missions  has 
been  often  alluded  to,  but  this  is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  present  the  subject  comprehensively  and  systematically. 
The  treatment  of  each  topic  is  mainly  by  the  presentation  of  facts. 
These  are  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  study  of  missionary 
enterprises  and  their  results,  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  many 
of  them  very  striking.  In  illustrating  the  benefits  of  missions  to 
us  as  a  nation,  the  author  narrates  the  action  of  Dr.  Whitman  of 
the  Oregon  Mission  in  securing  that  territory  to  this  nation  and 
Protestantism;  and  the  facts  cited  prove  that  his  action  was 
decisive  in  the  case.  This  work  of  Dr.  Warren  is  one  of  great 
value,  and  must  do  excellent  service  for  missions  in  convincing  the 
doubtful  and  awakening  the  interest  of  the  indifferent. 

Fresh  Leaves  in  the  Book  and  its  Story.  J — ^The  design  and 
character  of  this  book  are  properly  set  forth  in  the  preface,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  "  intended  to  convey  information  in  a  clear  and 
simple  way,  which  in  these  days  every  Bible  reader  should  pos- 
sess, and  to  lead  to  further  search  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 

*  The  lb-marrow  of  Death;  or,  the  Future  Life  aecording  to  Science.  By  Louis 
FiouiSR,  author  of  '*  Primitive  Man,"  "  Earth  and  Sea/'  etc.  Translated  ftom  <he 
French  bj  S.  R.  Crockeb.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothera     1872. 

f  Thntfor  Those,  Our  indebtedness  to  Foreign  Missions ;  or,  what  we  get  for 
what  we  give.  By  William  Wabren.  Hoyt,  Fogg,  &  Breed,  Portland,  Maine. 
16mo,  pp.  417. 

X  Freah  Leaves  in  (he  Book  and  its  Story.  By  L.  N.  R.,  Author  of  "  The  Book 
and  its  Story,"  "Missing  Link,"  "Life  Work,"  *c.,  with  more  than  6fty  illustr»- 
tioos.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1871.    12mo,  pp.  500. 
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spiritual  profit.'^  It  is  meant  for  private  reading  in  connection 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  for  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes. 
The  plan  is  to  give,  briefly  yet  clearly,  such  information  about  the 
different  periods  of  sacred  history,  and  the  several  books  that  com- 
pose the  Bible,  as  will  make  the  reading  more  intelligent  and  pro- 
fitable, including  maps  and  pictures  of  objects  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  interest  relating  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  seven- 
tenths  of  the  volume  are  devoted.  For  example,  the  first  chapter 
has  twenty  pages  on  "  the  Times  before  our  Bible ;''  the  second 
nineteen  on  "  the  Times  before  our  Bible  was  written,"  or  between 
the  Flood  and  the  call  of  Abraham ;  the  third  twenty,  on  "  the 
Life  of  Abraham."  The  nineteenth  chapter  has  twenty  pages  on 
^'  the  Times  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  The  illustra- 
tions stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in  the  places  and  events  con- 
cerned. An  index  of  eight  leaves  is  appended.  The  author  is 
not  indicated  except  by  initials,  nor  have  we  known  the  earlier 
books  named  as  from  the  same  hand,  so  as  to  judge  by  that  means 
of  his  or  her  qualifications ;  but  we  have  examined  enough  of  the 
work  to  see  that  proper  sources  of  information  are  consulted,  and 
pains  are  taken  to  make  it  a  valuable  help  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  connection.  The  style  is  clear  and  the 
spirit  is  devoQt. 

The  Person  of  Christ.* — Nearly  half  of  this  work  is  occu- 
pied with  an  exposition  of  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  Jesus  himself^  in  respect  to  his  person. 
By  this  exposition  of  the  New  Testament  Christology,  the  author 
clauns  to  contribute  incidentally  to  establish  the  propositions, 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  and  of  John  presuppose 
each  other ;  that  the  Christ  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  that  the  Christology  of  Paul's 
epistles  presents  an  organic  whole ;  and  thus  to  settle  all  criti- 
cal questions  respecting  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  work  the  author  presents  and  vindicates 
his  views  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Son  «o  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Spirit  to  both,  and  the  nature  of  Christ's  humiliation  and 
glorification.     He  advocates  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation  as 

♦  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  (he  Person  of  Christ.  Freely  translated  from  the 
German  of  W.  P.  GJas,  with  many  additiona  By  J.  A.  Reubelt,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1870. 
12mo.  pp.  456. 
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"  the  eternal  flow  of  the  divine  life  from  the  Father  into  the  Son." 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  both  from  the  Fathet  and  the  Son, 
not  only  as  to  his  coming  from  heaven  into  onr  hearts,  but  also  as 
to  the  origin  of  his  own  life." 

He  teaches  that  *^  the  eternal  Logos  underwent  a  change  in  his 
incarnation,  divesting  himself  of  his  divine  form  of  existence  and 
of  his  divine  attributes."  '*  He  laid  aside  his  eternal  divine  self- 
consciousness,  in  order  to  awake  one  really  human.  This  in- 
volved the  suspension  of  onmipotence  and  eternal  holiness.  .  .  . 
With  omniscience,  the  onmipotent  government  of  the  universe 
and  omnipresence  were  laid  aside."  Jesus,  therefore,  began  his 
earthly  life  without  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
This  he  gradually  acquired  by  his  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
meditating  thereon  ;  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Father's  fullness  in 
him;  and  by  occasional  flashes  of  remembrance  from  his  ante- 
mundane  state.  After  his  ascension,  the  Son  of  God  receives  or 
resumes  his  divine  glory,  retaining,  however,  his  real  humanity. 
The  flow  of  the  divine  life  from  the  Father,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  humiliation  of  the  Son,  is  resumed  after  the  ascen- 
sioa  *^  As  the  glorified  Son  remains  man,  a  man  is  thus  received 
into  the  trinitarian  life  of  the  Deity,  from  and  by  the  glorification 
of  the  Soa" 

The  method  adopted  by  the  translator  is  censurable.  He  has 
translated  and  published  the  work  to  communicate  his  own  views 
rather  than  the  author's.  He  avows  that  he  has  sometimes  modi- 
fied the  text ;  where  he  does  not  agree  with  the  author,  he  substi- 
tutes his  own  views  in  the  text,  and  refers  to  the  author's  in  a 
note. 

mSTOBIGAL  AND    BIOGRAPHICAU 

CtTBTius'  HisTOBY  OF  Greece.  Vol.  H.*— The  volume  of  this 
excellent  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  will  probably  be 
regarded  by  the  generality  of  readers  as  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  of  the  series.  Its  predecessor  was  mainly  occupied 
with  descriptions  of  Grecian  lauds,  and  with  attempts  to  trace 
amid  the  haze  of  a  remote  antiquity  the  early  movements  and 
settlements  of  Grecian  tribes.     The  leading  subject  of  the  present 

♦  The  History  of  Greece.  By  Professor  Dr.  Erxst  Curtius.  Translated  by 
Adolphus  Wiluam  Wabd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Revised  after  the  last  German 
edition  by  W.  A.  Pacicard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
VoL  II.     Now  "York:  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.     1871.     12mo,  pp.  676. 
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volume  is  that  momentons  hundred  years'  struggle  with  the  Peiv 
flian  power,  which  not  only  rescued  Hellenic  freedom  and  culture 
from  the  overwhelming  flood  of  barbarian  conquest,  but  stimulated 
both  to  the  fullest  and  most  rapid  development  The  two  vol- 
umes to  come  will  be  full  of  interest,  but  that  interest  will  be 
mixed  with  much  that  is  sombre  and  saddening ;  for  the  first  will 
show  how  the  best  promise  of  political  unity  and  strength  for 
Oreece  was  blasted  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Athenian 
power  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  the  second  will  show  how 
the  energies  of  the  single  states  were  exhausted  in  protracted  con- 
flicts with  each  other,  till  they  became  unable  to  resist  the  forces 
of  a  petty  kingdom,  wielded  by  an  able  and  ambitious  prince. 
Even  in  this  volume  the  reader  is  continually  and  painfully 
impressed  with  the  dangers  and  evils  of  the  Greek  political  sys- 
tem :  he  is  made  to  see  how  nearly  the  Greek  cause  was  ruined, 
notwithstanding  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  its  defenders,  by 
the  separate  interests  of  the  little  states,  their  mutual  suspicions, 
jealousies,  and  enmities, — ^how  certainly  it  would  have  been  ruined, 
but  for  the  amazing  fatuity  with  which  the  war  was  conducted  on 
the  Persian  side.  The  American  student  of  history  may  well 
rejoice  that  the  secessionist  theory,  which  maintained  the  separ- 
ate independence  of  our  states,  and  allowed  only  loose  confederar 
tions  subject  to  the  continual  danger  of  disruption,  did  not  prevail 
in  the  trial  by  arms.  He  may  justly  feel  that  no  sacrifices  could 
be  too  great  which  were  required  to  avert  from  our  country  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  system. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  causes  and  influencea 
which  kept  up  among  the  Hellenes,  in  spite  of  their  political  sub- 
division, a  certain  sense  of  national  unity.  Foremost  among  these 
he  places  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  with  its  oracle  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Parnassus.  Delphi,  he  holds,  was  the  real  centre  and  b(»nd 
of  union  for  the  Hellenic  races,  the  focus  not  of  their  religion  only, 
but  also  of  their  civilization  and  their  nationality.  But  the  Del- 
phic priesthood,  by  its  selfishness  and  venality,  had,  even  before 
the  Persian  wars,  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  Greeks,  and  lost  the 
salutary  influence  which  it  formerly  exercised. 

The  second  chapter  describes  the  conflicts  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
with  the  Lydian  kings;  their  brief  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Croesus ;  the  sudden  destruction  of  this  power,  which,  though  hos- 
tile to  Greek  independence,  was  a  barrier  against  the  far  more 
dangerous  onset  of  the  Persians ;  the  quickly  following  subjuga- 
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tion  of  tbe  coast  cities  by  Harpagas;  the  restlessness  of  these 
cities  under  their  new  masters ;  and  finally  the  disastrous  revolt 
of  the  lonians,  with  the  barbarous  destruction  of  their  chief  town 
Miletus.  In  the  next  chapter  we  see  the  flood  of  Asiatic  invasion 
sweeping  against  Greece  itsel£  Beaten  back  at  Marathon,  it 
returns  with  added  force  in  the  swarming  hosts  of  Xerxes. 
Checked  at  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  signally  defeated  at 
Salamis,  it  is  at  last  utterly  and  irretrievably  broken  on  the  deci- 
sive field  of  PlatsBSB.  The  narrative  of  these  events  given  by 
Gurtins  is  in  a  high  degree  distinct,  rapid,  and  glowing.  It  does 
justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  Persian  invaders.  The  com- 
mon impression,  that  the  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  were  com- 
posed of  weaklings  and  cowards,  finds  no  countenance  here.  The 
Persian  soldiers  fought  with  spirit  and  courage,  and  nothing  but 
the  enormous  mistakes  of  their  leaders — ^mistakes  of  every  kind, 
military,  political,  religious— could  have  prevented  their  triumph. 
We  say  "  religious ;"  for,  as  the  author  shows,  one  of  the  greatest 
blunders  on  the  Persian  side  was  that  desecration  of  Greek  tem- 
ples, which  was  prompted  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Magi,  priests 
of  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  and  which  roused  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  support  of  their  often  dormant  patriotism. 

The  two  chapters  which  remain  are  occupied  with  the  history 
of  Greece — ^whioh  for  this  period  is  mainly  the  history  of  Athens 
—during  the  half  century  which  separated  the  battle  of  Plat8B» 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  first  traces 
the  external  history,  describing  the  advance  of  Athens  to  a  dom- 
inant position  as  head  of  a  consolidated  naval  and  maritime  empire. 
This  advance  Curtius  treats,  not  as  the  product  of  Athenian 
ambition  and  selfishness,  but  rather  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
existing  circumstances,  especially  the  necessity  of  a  common 
defence  against  the  Persians,  together  with  the  matchless  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  which  the  Athenians  had  shown  during  the 
invasions  of  Greece.  The  closing  chapter  shows  us  the  internal 
history  of  the  same  period.  The  portrait  of  Pericles,  its  guiding 
and  organizing  genius,  is  drawn  with  almost  unqualified  admira- 
tion :  the  condemning  judgment  of  Plato,  founded  on  Quixotic 
ideas  of  the  state  and  statesmanship,  but  repeated  by  modem 
writers  under  the  influence  of  anti-democratic  prejudice,  finds  no 
echo  here.  The  relations  of  Athens  with  her  subject  allies,  her 
system  of  finance,  her  colonial  policy,  her  commerce  and  manu. 
fftctures,  and  the  like,  are  presented  briefly,  but  with  great  sharp- 
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ness  and  clearness.  Still  more  masterly,  perhaps,  are  the  sketches 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens,  the  progress  of  history,  philos- 
ophy, astronomy,  of  oratory  and  poetry,  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  fine  taste  of  the 
author,  his  love  of  art,  his  liberal  spirit,  his  ready  sympathy,  his 
long  familiarity  with  the  monuments  of  ancient  genius, — all  fit 
him  in  a  preeminent  degree  for  this  part  of  his  work  as  a  historian. 

Killen's  History  of  the  Old  Catholic  Chitbch.* — Dr.  Killen 
has  published  before  a  history  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Hence, 
on  the  ante-Nicene  period,  he  is  brief^  in  the  present  volume ; 
giving  results  rather  than  the  arguments  and  evidence  by  which 
they  are  reached.  On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  seven 
centuries  after  the  apostolic  age,  he  is  more  full  His  learning  is 
respectable  and  his  style  perspicuous.  The  portion  relating  to 
British  Church  histoiy,  especially  in  relation  to  Saint  Patrick  and 
the  old  British  Christianity,  prior  to  the  Saxon  victories,  is  of 
interest  and  value.  There  is  manifested  in  this  work  something 
of  that  ungenial  tone  which  is  firequently  exhibited  in  books  which 
are  written  from  the  stand-point  of  Scottish  Calvinism.  Pelagins 
is  not  only  an  errorist,  but  a  "  heresiarch"  ;  the  old  British  Christ- 
ians might  have  settled  their  disputes  about  Easter,  by  giving  up 
that  observance  as  a  remnant  of  Judaism,  etc.  The  metaphysical 
talent  outstrips  the  historical,  generally,  in  the  Scottish  mind, 
although  Scotland  has  furnished  a  number  of  notable  historical 
writers. 

Melinb's  Mary  Queen  op  Scots.! — The  "  some  remarks  on 
Mr.  Fronde's  History,"  which  are  promised  on  the  title  page  of 
this  book,  are  a  rancorous  attack  upon  that  work.  The  effect  of 
the  criticisms,  which  on  some  points  are  well-founded,  for  Fronde 
is  not  a  very  trustworthy  historian,  is  almost  lost  by  the  virulent 
partisan  tone  in  which  they  are  expressed,  and  by  the  frag- 
mentary, disjointed  way  in  which  the  discussion  is  carried  for- 

♦  The  OH  Catholic  Church,  or  the  ffietory,  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Polity  of  (he 
CJirisUans,  traced  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pope  as  a 
temporal  sovereign.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  1871. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  k  Armstrong. 

f  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots^  and  her  latest  English  Historian,  A  narraliye  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Marj  Stuart ,  with  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Fronde's 
History  of  England.  By  Jamss  F.  Melimb.  New  York :  Hurd  ft  Houghton. 
1872. 
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warcL  It  would  not  be  intelligible  unless  one  were  previously 
fiuniliar  with  the  subject ;  on  p.  25,  Mr.  Meline  quotes  Froude  as 
saying  of  Mary :  She  '^  was  brought  up  amidst  the  political  ini- 
quities of  the  court  of  Catharine  de  MedicL"  On  this  Mr.  Meline 
founds  a  diatribe  upon  Fronde's  ignorance  of  continental  history, 
since  Catharine  only  vegetated  at  the  court  of  Henry  11,  and  had 
no  real  power  or  influence  until  after  the  death  of  Mary's  husband. 
To  be  sure ;  but  three  pages  later,  Mr.  Meline  quotes  again  from 
Froude :  "  Catharine,  who  in  the  reign  of  Francis  had  seen  the 
honor  of  the  throne  given  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  power 
of  the  throne  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brothers,  had  wrongs 
of  her  own  to  avenge."  This  proves  that  Froude  does  know  the 
position  which  Catharine  held.  Mr.  Meluie  himself  calls  this 
statement  "  very  nearly  correct."  What  becomes,  then,  of  the 
previous  declamation  about  Fronde's  ignorance'^  The  fact  is,  the 
court  of  Henry  11.  was  steeped  in  corruption,  and  was  a  school  of 
duplicity,  however  subordinate  Catharine's  position  and  influence 
may  have  been ;  so  that  Fronde's  first  statement  is  in  its  spirit 
and  intent  true.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  Mr.  Meline  is  carried 
away  by  a  partisan  partiality  for  his  heroine.  Whether  Mary 
was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Damley  or  not,  she  was  infatuated 
with  a  passion  for  Bothwell,  as  everybody  who  has  studied  the 
evidence  ought  to  know.  Her  behaviour  was  such  toward  the 
principal  agent  in  the  murder  as  to  confirm  and  almost  to 
authorize  the  suspicions  and  accusations  against  her.  If  the 
"  casket  letters  "  are  genuine,  she  was  a  guilty  accomplice.  Their 
genuineness  has  been  accepted  by  Hume,  Makintosh,  Robertson, 
Laing,  Burton,  and  (substantially)  by  Ranke,  not  to  speak  of  other 
historical  critics  of  the  highest  ability  and  impartiality.  But  we 
cannot  enter  into  this  vexed  question,  farther  than  to  say  that  Mr. 
Meline  has  contributed  little,  if  anything,  to  the  solution  of  it. 

BBLLBS  LETTRBS. 

Thb  Divine  Tragedy.* — ^The  name  of  this  poem  could  hardly 
be  justified  by  any  other  than  its  subject,  the  ministry,  miracles, 
and  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  It  is  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes, 
besides  the  "  Introitus  "  and  "  Epilogue,"  distributed  under  the 
three  heads  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Passovers.   We  cannot 

*  The  Divine  Tragedy.  By  Hbnbt  Wadswobth  Longfellow.  Boston :  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.    1871.     12mo,  pp.  150. 
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but  reckon  it  creditable  to  the  literature  of  our  day  that  the  *^  old, 
old  story,"  should  now  appear  under  this  form,  and  from  a  poet 
so  accomplished  and  in  such  deserved  favor  with  the  English- 
speaking  world  as  Mr.  Longfellow.  It  is  creditable  to  his  judg* 
ment  also,  and  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  devout  readera, 
that  he  closely  follows  the  phraseology  of  the  narratives  and  dis- 
courses in  the  Gospels,  instead  of  attempting  to  recast  them  anew, 
taking  no  liberties  but  that  of  adjusting  them,  with  his  marvelous 
rhythmical  dexterity,  to  the  forms  of  his  verse.  With  these 
materials,  which  occupy  most  of  the  pages,  he  has  introduced 
two  or  three  incidents  and  descriptions  (so  as  not  to  confound  them 
with  the  authentic  portions),  in  which,  as  in  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing passages,  we  recognize  his  wonted  charm  of  imagery  and  dic- 
tion. His  lyre,  whatever  may  be  the  theme,  is  never  out  of  tuna 
If  only  from  the  restraints  he  has  properly  imposed  on  himself  in 
the  treatment  of  so  sacred  a  subject,  the  poem,  as  such,  cannot  be 
expected  to  add  to  his  reputation,  nor  can  any  attractions  of  verse 
transcend  or  equal  the  charm  of  the  Biblical  narratives ;  yet  the 
story  of  the  cross  is  here  told  over  again  reverently  and  tune- 
fully to  thousands  of  readers,  and  the  poet's  name  and  gifts  wiU 
be  the  more  hallowed  by  the  altar  on  which  he  has  laid  this  ofiei^ 
ing.  The  reader  will  notice  the  device,  on  the  title  page  and 
the  cover,  of  the  Greek  cross  and  the  four  Latin  titles. 

The  Last  Toubnambnt.* — The  delicacy  and  grace  of  imagery^ 
and  weird  charm  of  versification,  which  have  fixed  Tennyson's 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  living  poets,  will  be  at  once  recognized 
in  this  as  in  his  other  Idyls.  The  prerogative  of  his  class,  to  work 
with  unpromising  and  even  repugnant  materials,  is  shown  even 
the  more  plainly  here  in  view  of  the  story,  which  ill  deserves  the 
pains  bestowed,  and  will  be  read  for  his  sake,  not  its  own.  We 
are  free  to  say  of  his  productions  generally,  and  certainly  of  this, 
that  the  permanence  of  their  interest  will  suffer  from  the  occasional 
obscurity  of  the  narrative,  and  that  his  melody  sometimes  attracts 
as  by  a  musical  spell,  when  the  reader  neither  understands  nor  so 
much  as  cares  to  understand  the  meaning,  as  for  example,  in  the 
knight's  song  on  p.  46,  beginning,  "  Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that 
bend  the  brier  I " 

*  The  Last  Thumament.  By  Alfred  TENmrsoN,  Poet  Laureate.  Boston :  Jamea 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.  12  mo.,  pp.  48.     1872. 
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Shaw's  Spbcimbns  of  English  Ltteratubb.* — ^This  copious 
and  various  selection  was  carefully  made  to  accompany  Shaw's 
History  of  English  Literature ;  and  is  arranged  to  correspond  to  it 
in  the  reading.  It  extends  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period 
of  English  literature.  The  aim  in  view  was  twofold;  firsts  to 
illustrate  the  style  of  each  writer;  and  secondly,  to  famish  a  choice 
selection  of  passages  suitable  to  be  read  in  schools  or  committed 
to  memory.  The  second  of  these  is  an  important  object,  and  is 
judiciously  accomplished,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  value  of 
the  volume  for  the  first-mentioned  purpose. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

Nbw  Ahbbican  EomoN  op  Neaitdbr's  Chuboh  HisroBY.f — 
Dr.  Torrey  did  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing when  he  submitted  to  the  labor  of  rendering  Neander's  diffi- 
cult €rerman  into  English,  and  of  presenting  in  a  correct  and 
readable  translation  the  best  history  of  the  Church  that  has  ever 
been  written.  The  present  edition  contains  important  changes,  as 
compared  with  the  editions  that  have  preceded  it,  since  it  embodies 
Neander's  latest  alterations  and  additions.  These  belong  chiefly 
to  the  second  volume.  The  entire  translation,  however,  has  been 
revised  and  improved.  Ullman's  Preface,  a  just  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  Neander,  is  fitly  prefixed  to  the  present  edition.  Of  the 
excellence  of  Neander  as  a  man  and  a  historian,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion that  we  should  speak.  Other  writers  have  excelled  him  in 
the  description  of  external  phenomena,  the  outward  movement 
and  pageantry  of  the  historic  drama.  Gieseler  has  equalled  him 
in  accuracy  of  investigation,  and  in  researches  upon  special  topics 
has  no  rivaL  But  when  we  consider  all  the  qualities  of  a  historian 
of  the  Church,  which  were  united  in  Neander, — depth  of  learning 
penetration  of  character,  sympathy  with  everything  that  partakes 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  profound,  unassuming,  unobtrusive  piety, 

*  Choice  Specimens  of  EngUsh  LiUratwe ;  selected  fh>m  the  chief  EngUsh  writers, 
and  arranged  by  T.  B.  Shaw,  M.A.,  and  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Adapted  to  the  use 
of  American  students  by  B.  N.  Maetin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Sheldon  ft  Co. 
Pp.  4t8,  12mo. 

f  Oenerai  History  of  Ihe  Christian  SdigUm  and  Church.  From  the  Qerman  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Nsandkr.  Translated  according  to  the  latest  edition,  by  Josbph 
ToBBSY,  Professor  of  MothI  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  Univ.  of  Vermont 
Eleventh  American  Edition,  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged.  Boston :  Crocker 
ft  Brewster.     1872. 
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we  must  place  him  at  the  very  head  of  all  those  who  have  undei^ 
taken  to  describe  the  course  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  The 
study  of  Neander's  History  is  not  only  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
vast  fund  of  knowledge ;  it  is  not  lees  a  constant  discipline  in  the 
exercise  of  catholic,  Christian  judgment  upon  men  and  things,  and 
a  most  fructifying  source  of  religious  improvement  His  Life  of 
Jesus,  his  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church, 
and  his  History  of  the  Church,  are  a  series  of  works  which  enable 
one  to  obtain  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  origin,  difiusion,  true 
character,  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  than  can  be  derived 
from  any  other  quarter.  No  one  can  study  these  works  in  a 
candid  spirit  without  becoming  a  better  and  wiser  man. 

King's  Mouvtaikbbbing  in  thb  Siebba  NevADA^f — ^Mr.  Bang 
carries  into  his  style  the  vigorous  and  animated  spirit  which  has 
made  him  so  adventurous  and  successful  an  explorer  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Western  America.  The  opening  chapter  of  his 
book  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  eyes  and  to  those  of  his  companion,  Mr.  Grard- 
ner,  who  is  so  honorably  associated  with  Mr.  King  in  expeditions 
of  scientific  discovery.  The  reader  cannot  but  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  which  is  drawn  from  these  arduous  and  often  hazard- 
ous journeys  by  gentlemen  who,  as  in  the  present  instance,  com- 
bine an  untiring  sseal  in  scientific  research  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  aspects  of  nature.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Mt.  Tyndall  are  admirable  illus- 
trations of  the  author's  varied  merits  both  as  an  explorer  and  a 
writer.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  science  that  such  a  volume 
can  be  truthfully  written, — such  a  record  of  courageous  labors  in 
behalf  of  scientific  knowledge.  Expeditions  such  as  are  described 
in  this  book,  and  such  as  Professors  Brewer  and  Marsh  have  prose- 
cuted with  so  much  energy  and  with  so  valuable  fruits  to  science* 
are  among  the  strongest  indications  of  the  ardor  that  characterizes 
the  young  men  in  this  country,  who  are  devoted  to  the  natural 
and  physical  sciencea 

ScHBLB  Db  Ybbb's  Amebiganishs.* — ^It  is  said  that  Smollett, 
when  he  undertook  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  had  but  a 

*  Mnmtai'neering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  By  Clabencx  Kino.  Boston :  James 
R.  Osgood  ft  Go.     1872. 

f  Amerieaniams ;  tlie  English  of  the  New  World.  By  M.  Sohklb  Db  Ysbe, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Uniyernty  of  Virginia,  author  of 
"Studies  in  English,"  eta  New  Xork:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1872.  l2nio, 
pp.  686. 
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scanty  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language;  but  was  not 
afraid  to  assume  the  task,  because  he  could  rely  for  his  author's 
meaning  on  the  careful  and  faithful  version  of  Jarvis,  while  he 
hoped  to  give  his  own  work  a  literary  ease  and  brilliancy  which 
were  wanting  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  perhaps  not  unchar- 
itable to  suppose  that  Professor  Scheie  De  Vere  entered  on  the 
preparation  of  this  book  with  a  similar  reliance  on  Mr.  John  R. 
Bartlett^s  well-known  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  In  that  excel- 
cent  work  he  had  a  copious  stock  of  material,  which  he  could 
draw  upon  at  pleasure,  arrange  according  to  his  fancy  (see  the 
headings  of  his  chapters — the  Indian — Immigrants  from  abrpad — 
the  Great  West — the  Church — ^Politics — ^Trade  of  all  Kinds — 
Afloat — On  the  Rail — Natural  History — 01^  Friends  with  New 
Faces — Cant  and  Slang — New  Words  and  Nicknames) — and  make 
attractive  to  the  reader  by  a  series  of  light,  easy,  amusing  ren)ark6 
and  disquisitions.  That  in  doing  this  he  has  shown  no  small 
amount  of  literary  power,  and  has  said  many  interesting  things 
in  a  lively  and  piquant  way,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  who 
dips  into  the  book.  As  plainly,  we  fear,  will  the  observant  reader 
see  the  marks  of  that  mingled  incoherence  and  inexactness  which 
we  were  obliged  to  speak  of  in  our  notice  four  years  ago  of  his 
^  Studies  in  English."  Numerous  inaccuracies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  it  by  unsparing  critics ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  diflS- 
cult,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary,  that  we  should  bring  our  con- 
tributions to  the  catalogue.  His  want  of  capacity  for  historic 
criticism  is  evinced  in  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  he 
speaks  of  "  that  paragon  of  romantic  [qu.,  romancing  ?]  adven- 
turers, John  Smith,"  whom  he  qualifies  as  ^*  unmatched  in  fame 
by  knights  of  Arthur's  Table  Round ;"  he  ought  to  have  added 
that  they  are  pretty  equally  matched  in  the  credibility  of  their 
adventures.  A  more  glaring  instance  of  the  same  defect  is  his  re- 
production of  Dr.  Samuel  Peters'  exploded  fiction  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Blue  Laws.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  a  clearly  written  exposure 
of  their  baselessness ;  but  holds  on  to  them,  nevertheless,— ;/fr«<, 
because  they  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  Sam  Slick^  and  —  seo- 
and,  because  "the  identical  provisions  may  be  found  in  the 
Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  New  England^'*  printed  in  London,  in 
1685.  This  work  was  not  an  abstract  of  existing  laws,  but  a 
scheme  or  project  of  a  code  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
With  Connecticut  it  had  nothing  to  do ;  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
not  adopted  without  material  changes :  while  of  the  forty-five  blue 
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laws  given  by  Peters,  it  hardly  contains  more  than  a  half  dozen 
in  all,  and  none  of  those  which  are  commonly  cited  as  characteristic 
specimens  of  bine  legislation.  A  writer  who  can  appeal  to  such 
evidence  as  conclusive  may  still  be  a  quick  observer  and  a  lively 
reporter  of  linguistic  oddities ;  but  he  has  not  the  sound  judgment 
and  the  logical  power  which  are  essential  to  success  in  linguistic 
studies. 

LiDDELL  &  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.* — Few  books  so 
good  have  been  made  so  much  better  as  the  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and 
Scott.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  an  excellent  compeud  of 
Passow's  great  work.  Its  compilers,  however,  have  steadily 
extended  their  personal  researches,  incorporating  the  labors  of 
other  lexicographers  like  Host  and  Palm,  of  grammarians  like 
Veitch,  and  of  philologists  like  Curtius,  till  even  in  the  fourtb 
edition  they  were  entitled  to  drop  the  name  of  Passow  from  their 
title-page,  and  in  the  sixth  edition  may  still  more  fittingly  place 
tbere  their  names  alone. 

The  improvements  extend  in  every  direction:  in  the  range  of 
authors  examined,  a  vast  army;  the  exhaustive  array  of  gram- 
matical forms ;  the  more  careful  etymologies ;  the  later  and  wider 
exhibition  of  philological  relations;  and  the  considerable  and 
often  great  simplification  and  yet  expansion  of  the  definitions. 
This  last  improvement  is  the  one  most  valuable  to  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents. It  shows  itself,  first,  in  the  greater  care  to  give  the  funda- 
mental meaning ;  secondly,  in  the  more  copious  exhibition  of  the 
various  applications ;  and  thirdly,  the  better  subordination  of  those 
various  significations  to  certain  broader  classes,  and  of  those  to 
the  primary  meaning.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  as  well 
as  many.  Under  the  word  XaXtoj  we  find  twice  the  amount  of 
matter  that  was  in  the  early  editions.  The  general  definition,  to 
"  talk,  chat,  babble,  prattle,"  conveys  a  truer  notion  of  the  general 
force  of  the  word  than  the  former,  "talk,  chatter,  babble;  "while 
two  additional  meanings  are  given,  viz :  "  to  talk  of,''  and  "  in 
later  writers  just  like  Xiyai^  to  speak," — ^the  last  a  very  important 
addition.  The  word  exco  after  an  elaborate  statement  of  its 
various  forms,  is  treated  in  three  broad  classes  of  significations 
{instead  of  two  formerly) :  A,  the  radical  meaning, "  to  have  or 

*  A  Oreek-EngUah  Leodcon.  Compiled  hy  H.  O.  Liddelt.,  D.D.,  and  Robbbt 
SooTT,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  Oxford,  1871.  Sold  by  Ginn 
Brothers,  Boston  and  Chicago.    Pp.  1865. 
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hold;"  B,  "to  hold  oneself ;"  C,  "to  hold  oneself  fast,  cling 
closely.'^  The  class  A  is  divided  into  3  divisions,  with  12,  11, 
and  2  subdivisions,  respectively ;  B  into  4  divisions,  with  3, 3,  4,  8 
subdivisions;  and  0  into  5  divisions  and  10  subdivisions.  Numer- 
ous examples,  with  exact  references,  support  the  various  cases. 
These  instances  show  the  elaborateness  of  the  present  edition.  To 
claim  ideal  perfection  for  it,  even  now,  would  be  going  further 
than  its  authors  go.  Sometimes  one  raises  the  question  of  a  still 
greater  simplification  by  further  classification  and  combination; 
although  the  ideal  perfection  might  be  a  practical  inconvenience  to 
ordinary  students.  We  are  also  occasionally  reminded  that  the 
system  of  development  might  be  still  more  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Thus  in  XaXico^  already  referred  to,  the  second  main  division 
gives  "  the  proper  sense,  to  chatter^  sometimes  opposed  to  articu- 
late speech."  But  this,  if  correct,  as  probably  it  is,  should  be 
given  as  the  radical  and  first  meaning,  afterwards  extended  and 
expanded  There  are  occasional  instances  of  this  kind,  showing 
the  vastness  and  minuteness  of  labor  requisite  in  making  a  great 
lexicon,  to  carry  out  perfectly  its  own  fundamental  principles. 

All  things  considered,  this  sixth  edition  is  a  noble  monument  of 
learning  and  labor.  It  contains  in  the  most  condensed  form  almost 
everything  that  even  the  advanced  student  could  ask  in  a  lexicon 
of  the  Greek  language  in  the  present  state  of  Greek  philology. 
This  is  high  but  merited  commendation.  Whatever  errors  the 
work  may  contain,  it  also  furnishes  the  means  of  correcting,  in  its 
abundant  quotations  and  exact  references. 

Pbof.  Henry  N".  Day's  Logical  Praxis  *  is  an  attractive  volume 
of  148  pages,  and  has  been  carefully  condensed  by  him  for  use  in 
the  class-room.  The  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  previously 
publishing  two  volumes  on  the  subject,  one  alridged  from  Hamilton 
and  another  carefully  thought  out  by  himself.  His  well  known 
acuteness  of  mind,  extensive  reading,  and  patient  labor  warrant  us 
in  recommending  this  volume  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
teachers.  We  regret  not  to  have  found  time  to  examine  it  in 
detail. 

*  Logieai  lYaxis;  comprising  a  summary  of  the  principles  of  Logical  Science 
and  copious  exercises  for  practical  application.  By  Henbt  N.  Bay,  author  of 
Element**  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Rhetoric  Praxis,  Esthetics,  etc.  New  Haven,  Conn , 
Charles  C.  Chatfield  k  Co.     1872. 
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Prop.  H.  N.  Day's  Science  op  iEsTHEncs.* — ^In  this  work 
Profl  Day  applies  the  philosophical  views  which  he  has  so  care- 
fally  elaborated  in  his  previous  works  on  logic  and  rhetoric  to  the 
arts  in  general.  Correct  ideas  with  regard  to  'i;he  philosophy  of 
form" — so  necessary  in  *the  art  of  constructing  discourse" — are 
equally  necessary  in  architecture,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in 
musical  composition.  The  line  of  discussion  which  he  follows 
leads  him  to  consider  the  "nature  of  beauty" — "the  kinds  of 
beauty" — "the  laws  of  beauty" — and  "the  relations  of  beauty." 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  fine  steel  engravings,  among  which 
are  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto — the  Cathedral  at  Cologne — and 
the  Laoccoon. 
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Abxiolk  L— the  physical  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TURKEY. 

In  the  following  notes  on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  we  shall  have  main  reference  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  shall  not  attempt  more  than  to  present  a  sketch  of 
that  geography  as  it  now  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  traveler. 
We  shall  call  attention  to  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  reader  to  seek  for  scientific  details  in  the 
valuable  works  that  have  been  prepared  by  eminent  travelers 
in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

In  looking  at  a  map  of  Turkey,  one  of  the  first  things  to  at- 
tract our  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  lies  directly  in  the  highway  that  joins  the  western  to 
the  eastern  world.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  reach  India 
by  a  direct  route  firom  Europe  without  crossing  that  territory. 
The  deserts  of  Africa  on  the  south,  and  the  cold  climate  and 
high  mountains  of  Russia  on  the  north,  force  travelers  to  the 
east  across  the  soil  of  Turkey.  This  fact  alone  gives  to  all  Turk- 
ish geographical  questions  an  interest  which,  otherwise,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  hava 
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In  the  "cipher"  which  is  stamped  upon  the  coinage  and  all 
the  public  documents  of  the  Empire,  the  Sultan  is  called  the 
"  Lord  of  two  Seas.  "  The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  Black 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas.  There  was  a  time  when  this  title 
was  more  exactly  correct  than  it  is  now,  when  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Evai  now,  however,  no  one  ruler  can  lay  so  good  a 
claim  to  that  title  as  the  Sovopeign  of  Turkey.  If  we  apply 
the  title  to  the  Empire  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  true  or  more 
appropriate.  A  glance  at  an  ordinary  map  of  Europe  shows 
how  large  a  part  of  Turkish  territory  lies  between  these  great 
inland  oceans.  This  fact  must  be  steadily  kept  in  mind  in 
treating  of  the  physical  geography  of  Turkey.  The  salubrious 
climate,  the  rich  pasture  land^,  the  noble  forests,  the  multitudes 
of  fountains  and  streams  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  due 
in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  presence  of  these  lai^ 
bodies  of  water.  Even  the  elevated  regions  of  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan  are  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  sea  breezes  that  strike 
their  lofty  mountains ;  those  breezes  are  transformed  into  copi- 
ous showers  or  frozen  into  snow,  in  either  case  £Billing  in  great 
abundance  to  enrich  the  earth.  Some  of  the  best  natural  pas- 
ture lands  in  the  world  are  in  that  r^ion,  made  so,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  cause  we  have  mentioned. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  seas  that  wash  the  shores  and 
affect  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Turkey.  The  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, the  Archipelago,  the  Adriatic  gulf,  the  Bed  sea,  and  the 
Persian  gulf,  all  contribute  their  share  of  influence.  Few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  have  so  much  and  such  a  varied  sea-coast  line 
as  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  coast  of  European  Turkey  for  two 
hundred  miles  is  washed  by  the  Adriatic  gulf,  for  one  hundred 
miles  by  the  Ionian,  for  six  hundred  miles  by  the  -fflgean,  and 
for  four  hundred  miles  by  the  Black  sea,  making  a  total  sea* 
coastline  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  European  Turkey  aloneu 
The  sea-coast  line  of  Asiatic  Turkey  has  not  been  so  accurately 
measured,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  three  thousand  miles. 
Without  including  th^  African  provinces  of  Turkey,  the  Red 
sea,  and  the  Persian  gidf,  the  Turkish  Empire  has  a  sea-coast 
line  of  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles.    This  dimple 
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fkct,  in  its  relations  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  is  one  of 
special  significanca  Even  now  these  inland  waters  are  traversed 
by  an  immense  number  of  steamers  and  by  thousands  of  sailing 
vessels.  When  these  are  supplemented  on  land  by  complete 
systems  of  railways,  what  can  prevent  a  great  development  of 
tie  resources  of  the  country? 

The  amount  of  territory  included  within  these  seas  is  doubtless 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  extent  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
over  thirteen  hundred  miles,  while  the  extent  from  east  to  west, 
in  a  direct  line,  is  about  one  thousand  miles.  The  area  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  over  490,000  square  miles ;  if  we  add  194,000 
square  miles  comprised  by  Turkish  Arabia,  we  have  as  the 
entire  area  of  Asiatic  Turkey  664,000  square  miles.  European 
Turkey  is  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  five  hundred 
and  forty  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  over  200,000 
square  miles.  The  entire  area,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  nearly  900,000  square  miles.  In  round  numbers,  that  of 
Prance  before  the  late  war  was  206,000  square  miles ;  that  of 
Austria  257,000;  of  Spain  and  Portugal  219,000;  that  of  Italy 
120,000.  Turkey,  therefore,  has  a  larger  area  than  the  united 
kingdoms  of  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  This 
area  is  about  as  large  as  one  third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  all  the  States  that 
lie  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

This  territory  embraces  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  be  found  in  the  world ;  the  surface  of  the  country  is  as 
varied  as  it  can  be  made  by  hills,  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  for- 
ests, deserts,  and  cultivated  fielda  When  we  leave  the  coasts, 
and  advance  into  the  interior,  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country 
everywhere  fixes  the  attention  of  the  traveler.  Let  us  first 
notice  the  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  are  worthy  of  special  study ; 
in  ancient  times  they  formed  the  natural  and  impregnable  for* 
tifications  of  the  country,  and  in  our  day  they  present  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a  general  system  of 
Turkish  railroada 

We  may  say  in  general  that  the  lofty  ranges  that  skirt  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  and  the  northern  shores  of  the 
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Mediterranean  seas,  form  the  basis  and  hold  up,  as  it  were,  the 
great  elevated  plateau  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the 
northeastern  comer  of  that  plateau  are  a  range  of  mountains 
that  now  go  by  the  name  of  Bin  Oeol  Dagh,  or  Mountains  of 
the  Thousand  Lakes;  these  mountains  are  south  and  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Erzroom,  and  form  the  highest  part  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  name  seems  very  inappropriate  when 
we  consider  that  there  are  no  lakes  at  all  in  that  part  of 
Turkey;  the  number  of  springs  and  fountains  however  is  very 
great,  and  possibly  the  mountains  have  taken  their  names  from 
these.  These  mountains  and  the  elevated  region  about  them 
are  the  source  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Turkey.  They 
are  not  far  from  the  center  of  ancient  Armenia ;  they  are  not 
distinguished  so  much  for  height  above  the  surrounding  r^ion 
as  for  forming  the  summit  or  crown  of  the  ascending  ranges  of 
Asia  Minor.  From  whatever  direction  Armenia  is  approached, 
whether  fi*om  the  Bed,  the  Black,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  whether  we  follow  up  the  Euphrates,  the  Araa  (Araxes), 
the  Jihan  (Pyramus),  the  K^izzil  Irmak  (Halys),  or  the  TSshtl  Ir- 
mak  (Iris),  the  traveler  finds  himself  at  last  on  the  Bin  Geol  mount- 
ains.* There  is  something  about  the  appearance  of  nature  in 
this  region  of  Turkey,  it  may  be  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  that  gives  a  traveler  the  impression 
that  he  has  really  reached  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  higher.  There  are  not  many  lofty 
peaks,  yet  these  are  not  altogether  wanting.  Snow  is  found 
throughout  the  year  by  the  roads  or  paths  by  which  caravans 
cross  the  mountains ;  it  remains  in  large  quantities  on  the  sum- 
mits, where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  met  a  oonfinnation  of  this  opinion  in  a 
work  hj  Major  James  Rennel  (London,  1831),  on  the  **  Comparative  Geography 
of  Weatem  Asia."  He  sajs,  voL  i,  p.  361 :  ~"  It  would  appear  that  the  tract 
which  oontams  the  sources  of  the  Western  Euphrates,  the  Aras,  the  Iris,  and 
Eastern  Halys,  is  altogether  the  highest  part  of  this  region,  since  it  separates  the 
eastern  and  western  waters,  the  whole  way  across  from  Oilida  to  Moschioa."  Is 
the  last  mentioned  name  the  same  as  the  modem  Moosh  ?  And  is  not  "  Moachiea^* 
the  same  as  ^^MeahK^  of  Gen.  z,  2  ?  i.  e.,  did  not  Meskeck  give  the  name  to  the 
region  MatehieOj  and  is  not  this  name  preserved  in  the  name  Moosh  f  The  objec- 
tion to  this  supposition  is  that  Mboah  is  too  far  south ;  yet  the  resemblance  between 
tlie  names  is  so  striking  that  we  cannot  help  observing  it 
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Tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  in  the 
valleys  and  high  plains  about  these  mountains ;  in  the  sununer 
months  the  flocks  are  driven  from  a  more  southern  climate,  and 
early  in  the  fell  they  start  on  the  return  journey.  The  grass 
that  grows  in  the  nooks  and  valleys  of  the  mountains  has  a 
special  attraction  for  these  flocks,  while  the  salubrious  climate 
secures  their  health.  The  pure,  cold  water  of  the  mountain 
springs  is  not  among  the  least  attractions  of  this  interesting 
region.  The  general  impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  these 
mountains  is  that  of  desolation;  the  utter  absence  of  forest 
trees,  the  rough,  bleak  appearance  of  the  mountains,  the  per- 
fect silence  that  everywhere  reigns,  the  fact  that  you  may  ride 
days  without  seeing  a  human  being,  except  an  occasional 
muleteer  or  a  wandering  shepherd,  all  these  things  combine  to 
produce  the  feeling  that  you  are  alone  with  nature  as  she  came 
fiom  her  Creator's  hand. 

The  Bin  Geol  mountains  are  really  but  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus  range.  That  range  begins  a  little  north  of  the  gulf  of 
Atalia ;  after  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea  until  opposite  its  eastern  end,  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains gradually  turn  toward  the  north,  until  they  join  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  Major.  The  Turkish  name  of  the  Taurus 
mountains  is  Bin  Bougha  Daglar,  literally  the  "  Thousand-bull 
mountains,"  or  mountains  of  a  thousand  bulls.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Turks  have  given  them  the  same  name  that  they  have 
always  had  in  other  languages.  The  Turkish  name  is  even 
more  expressive  than  the  English,  and  raises  the  enquiry 
whether  there  is  not  something  in  the  mountains  themselves  that 
suggests  this  nama  It  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  range  of  mountains  is  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  distinct  peaks  and  mountains  that  are  separated  from  all 
others.  One  cannot  ride  among  them  without  remarking  their 
resemblance  to  bold  and  dangerous  animals.  Sometimes  six  or 
eight  of  these  lofty  mountains  are  found  so  near  each  other  that, 
from  one,  all  can  be  plainly  seen.  In  one  instance  we  counted 
twenty  separate  peaks.  When  among  them,  it  does  not  require 
a  very  strong  imagination  to  make  them  seem  like  a  group  of 
wild  bulls,  standing  ready  to  toss  their  enemies  or  each  other 
into  the  heavens.     One  mountain  stands  alone,  of  a  shape  to 
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suggest  a  crouching  lion,  ready  to  spring  on  his  prey ;  another 
lifts  his  snowy  head,  like  an  old  patriarch,  far  above  his  fel- 
lows ;  another  rises  with  a  perpendicular  face  hundreds  of  feet^ 
like  a  solid  wall,  as  if  it  had  been  built  with  line  and  plummet 
by  giants  of  past  ages. 

These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  each  one  of 
these  mountains  has  its  own  name,  and  some  of  the  names  are 
evidently  given  because  of  a  &ncied  resemblance  to  animala 
One  of  the  most  prominent  between  Albustan  and  Marash  is 
called  Koch  Dagh^  or  Bam  mountain ;  another  is  SakaU-tonian 
Daghj  or  Beard-holder  mountain ;  another  is  Oeoksun  Dagh^  or 
Breast  mountain;  several  mountains  in  one  group  are  called 
Tedi  Kamdask^  or  "The  seven  brothers;"  other  names  are 
AU0L8  Dagh,  Beirut  Dagh,  Bulgar  Dagh^  Ala  Dagh^  Kozan  Dagh^ 
Ah  Dagh,  Akchi  Dagh^  Engezek  Dagh,  Daz  Dagh,  Shar  Dagh. 
So  far  as  known,  the  principal  iron  mines  of  the  Taurus  moan- 
tains  are  in  Beirut  Dagh,  directly  north  of  Marash. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Taurus  mountains  on  the  mind 
of  a  traveler  is  very  different  from  that  made  by  the  mountains 
of  ancient  Annenia  and  Kurdistan.  There,  as  we  have 
remarked,  the  feeling  is  one  of  desolation ;  in  the  Taurus  it  is 
one  of  awe.  The  most  unlettered  man  cannot  travel  in  that 
region  without  stopping  to  gaze  in  silence  at  the  evidence  there 
presented  of  the  Creator's  power.  "  What  hath  God  wrought  ?" 
is  the  language  of  all  men  as  they  wind  around  and  among 
these  mountains.  Of  course  there  are  mountains  in  the  world 
of  greater  height  than  these,  for  the  highest  peaks  are  only 
about  ten  tl^ousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  their  boldness  that 
arrests  attention.  In  this  respect  there  is  probably  very  little 
mountain  scenery  in  the  world  that  makes  a  deeper  or  more 
lasting  impression. 

The  modem  Turkish  name  of  the  ancient  Amanus  range  is 
Qiaour  Daghj  or  Infidel  mountains.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Turks  gave  the  range 
this  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  populations  of  those 
mountains  were  very  stubborn  in  resisting  the  Turkish  anna. 
In  fact,  the  Giaour  Dagh,  the  Kozan  Dagh,  and  the  region  about 
Zeitoon,  were  never  subdued  by  the  Turks  until  about  the  year 
1864     This  feet  is  due  partly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Turks, 
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partly  to  the  bold,  determined  character  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
mainly  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  country ;  the  rough 
mountains  have  formed  natural  fortifications,  and  rendered  the 
approach  of  hostile  troops  very  difficult 

The  Giaour  Dagh  range  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Lebanon  range  of  Syria ;  this  range  strikes  the  Taurus  range 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  a  little  southwest  of  Marash ;  at  the 
point  of  juncture  the  Taurus  range  is  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  Giaour  Dagh  range  almost  directly  north  and  south. 
The  Giaour  Dagh  mountains  extend  from  the  Taurus  south  to 
and  somewhat  beyond  the  Beilan  pass,  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles.  In  appearance  these  mountains  differ  greatly 
from  the  Taurus  mountains ;  instead  of  isolated  oiountains  of 
great  size  and  height,  we  find  a  succession  of  thickly  wooded 
hills ;  the  oak,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  are 
found  in  abundance  upon  them.  The  rounded  tops  of  the 
mountains,  covered  as  they  are  with  trees  and  a  thick  under* 
growth  of  shrubbery,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  an  ever 
changing  and  most  beautiftil  panorama.  There  are  two  main 
passes  across  these  mountains,  one  at  Beilan,  near  Alexandretta, 
the  other  the  old  Amanus  pass,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Adana 
plain.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  mount- 
ains have  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  same  rough,  lawless 
character  that  they  have  now.  When  Cicero  was  Governor  of 
Cilicia,  about  50  B.  C,  he  was  compelled  to  march  in  force 
against  the  rebels  of  Oiaour  Dagli  (Amanus) ;  in  his  contests 
with  them  he  displayed  no  small  amount  of  military  talent 
Even  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  Boman  empire  these 
rebels  were  kept  in  subjection  only  with  great  difficulty.  At 
present  they  are  so  thoroughly  subdued  that  a  traveler  can  go 
Tinarmed  anywhere  in  the  mountains  with  perfect  safety.  The 
complete  subjugation  of  these  mountaineers  is  one  evidence  of 
the  reviving  power  of  the  Turkish  government 

The  Giaour  Dagh  mountains  are  but  little  cultivated; 
detached  villages  are  poor  and  squalid ;  the  people  submit  with 
reluctance  to  the  restraints  of  regular  authority,  and  long  for 
the  freedom  they  once  enjoyed  under  their  independent  chiefs. 
They  are  guilty  of  one  act  of  barbarism,  from  which  they 
should  be  compelled  to  desist  by  the  Turkish  government,  that 
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of  destroying  the  forests  that  cover  the  mountains  adjoining 
their  places  of  residenca  Knowing  nothing  of  the  value  of 
forests  as  related  to  the  climatology  of  a  country,  and  caring 
nothing  for  the  future,  they  persist  in  burning  over  large  sec- 
tions of  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  wheat  amid 
the  ashes  on  the  new  soil ;  for  a  year  or  two  these  fields  pro- 
duce good  crops,  but  in  a  short  time  they  become  useless  as  ara- 
ble lands,  while  the  valuable  trees  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
We  have  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  mountain  forests  thus 
wasted.  The  method  of  destruction  is  as  follows :  the  brush 
and  smaller  trees  are  cut  down  and  all  the  branches  are  cut 
from  the  large  trees ;  these  branches  and  small  trees  cover  the 
ground  sometimes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  after  dry- 
ing one  or  two  months,  they  are  set  on  fire  and  bum  with  the 
greatest  fury ;  of  course  every  tree  and  every  green  thing  is 
destroyed.  The  tall,  burnt  trunks  of  the  oaks  and  pines  that 
are  left  standing,  are  a  sad  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Turkish  government  Tins  spe- 
cies of  vandalism,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  is  found  especially  in 
the  Giaour  Dagh  mountains,  b]it  it  exists  also  in  the  Taurus 
and  in  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

There  is  no  other  mountain  range  in  Asiatic  Turkey  that 
deserves  especial  notice,  except  perhaps  the  Olympian  range,  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  mountains  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  however,  are  not  so  much  a  regular  "  range  " 
as  an  irregular  collection  of  hills  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora;  these  hills  culminate  in  Mount  Olympus. 
European  travelers  have  often  visited  this  mountain,  as  it  is 
easily  reached  fix)m  Constantinople.  It  has  been  described  so 
frequently  that  details  in  regard  to  it  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  travelers.  Those  who  go  to  Constantinople,  and  who  wish 
to  obtain  an  extended  and  beautiful  view  of  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  should  make  the  ascent  of  Olympus.  The  entire  trip 
can  be  made  from  Constantinople  in  four  days. 

One  other  single  mountain  deserves  mention.  Mount  Argaeus, 
near  Cesarea.  This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor, 
being  thirteen  thousand  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  it  is  reported  to  be  sixty  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
and  to  contain  an  area  of  three  hundred  square  miles.     It  is 
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isolated  except  on  the  southeastern  side,  where  it  is  connected 
with  a  spur  of  the  Taurus  chain;  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain  is  inaccessible ;  the  lowest  snow-line  is  eleven  thous- 
and seven  hundred  feet  in  height  The  regions  about  Smjrma 
and  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Asia  Minor  are  very  mount- 
ainous, but  the  mountains  are  not  known  by  any  general  name, 
and  are  not  especially  remarkable. 

The  common  impression  in  regard  to  Asia  Minor  is  that 
mountains  and  rough  hills  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Although  we  cannot  give  the  exact  proportions,  we  are 
confident  that  this  impression  is  not  correct  The  mountains 
are  numerous,  almost  always  in  sight,  and  add  immensely  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  scenery.  They  form,  however,  the  borders 
of  great  terraces,  and  enclose  immense  plains  that  are  not  unlike 
the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Even  in  the  heart  of 
Armenia  these  plains  are  found,  especially  along  the  upper 
waters  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Yan. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  about  the  plains  of  Turkey 
that  deserve  notice;  one  is  their  extent  The  traveler  is 
surprised  to  find  himself  on  plains  that  it  takes  him  days  to 
cross.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  only  wide,  extended 
valleya  The  plain  between  Marash  and  Antioch  is  of  this  sort; 
it  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and,  until 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Antioch,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles  wide.  As  it  approaches  Antioch,  it  spreads  out  into  a 
broad  tract  of  country  of  great  extent  This  plain  appears  to 
be  but  an  extension  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  up  between 
licbanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Antioch,  and  thence  running  N.KE.  in 
almost  a  direct  line  until  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  Taurus 
mountains  at  Akhir  Dagh,  at  the  very  foot  of  which  Marash 
is  situated 

Other  plains  lie  along  the  courses  of  the  large  rivers.  Such 
is  that  of  Moosh,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates ;  this 
plain  we  have  crossed  in  both  directions;  it  is  about  eighty 
miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide  ;  the  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam 
and  capable  of  producing  most  abundant  crops. 
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Other  plains  are  the  high  plateaus  that  lie  between  the  moun- 
tain ranges;  of  this  sort  are  those  of  Konia  (Iconium),  Angora, 
Cesarea,  Sivas  (Sebaste),  Erzroom,  Kharpoot,  and  Van.  The 
plain  of  Pasin,  stretching  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Erzroom,  is  similar ; 
so  also  is  the  great  plain  of  Adana,  though  in  this  case  there  ia 
but  a  slight  elevation  above  the  sea ;  there  are  mountains  on 
the  north,  east,  and  west  of  the  Adana  plain,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  south.  These  plains  vary  in  length  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  twenty -five  to  fifty 
miles;  this  is  a  general  estimate,  made  from  observations  on 
passing  over  them. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  plains  in  Turkey,  whose  area  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  particular  kind.  These 
are  the  plains  that  lie  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian  desert  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  The  plain  about  Aleppo 
is  of  this  sort ;  it  embraces  the  whole  country  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  almost  all  directions ;  such  also  is  the  plain  of  Diarbe- 
kir  ( Amida)  on  the  Tigris  and  that  of  Mardin  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert 

When  the  traveler  has  struck  out  for  two  or  three  days  into 
one  of  these  immense  plains,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  loses  sight  of  the 
mountains,  he  feels  his  own  insignificance;  the  impression  is 
much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  ocean  in  a  calm ;  the 
eye  stretches  on  and  on  and  on,  and  there  is  still  the  same 
boundless  waste. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  plains  in  Turkey  is  that  they  are 
generally  very  level  till  they  reach  the  adjoining  mountains ;  this 
peculiarity  has  often  attracted  our  attention ;  it  is  mentioned 
also  by  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  Leake,  who  traveled  extensively  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  year  1800.  He  says :  "One  characteristic  of 
the  Asiatic  plains  is  the  exactness  of  the  level,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  extending,  without  any  previous  slope,  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands 
out  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean."  A  beautiful  illustration  of 
this  remark  is  the  small  plain  of  Boondook,  which  lies  between 
Marash  and  Hadjin.  It  is  only  about  ten  miles  in  diameter,  and 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains  that  rise,  on  every  sidei 
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almost  like  walls;  the  plain  is  as  level  as  a  house  floor  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  stone  of  any  sort  or  size  on  its  surface. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  plains  in  Turkey  is  their  natural 
fertility.  The  soil  is  deep,  generally  dark  and  rich.  Even 
with  the  poor  cultivation  which  they  now  receive,  and  although 
a  rotation  of  crops  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  common 
American  practice  of  seeding  down  fields  to  clover  and  grass  is 
unheard  of,  yet  the  land  is  so  good  that  abundant  harvests  are 
gathered  from  it  from  year  to  year.  In  the  summer  of  1871  we 
had  occasion  to  pass  over  the  great  plain  of  Adana ;  we  are  con** 
fident  that  no  prairie  in  Illinois  could  present  a  better  display 
of  wheat  than  we  there  saw.  The  entire  plaui  seemed  to  be 
sown  to  wheat,  which  stood  about  even  with  the  backs  of  our 
horses  and  as  thick  as  it  could  possibly  grow.  AlS  there  are  uq 
fences  in  Turkey,  the  fields  are  not  separated  one  from  another; 
as  £ELr  almost  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  whole  plain  seemed  one 
immense  wheat-field.  It  is  a  question  for  agricultural  chemists 
to  consider,  why  does  not  the  soil  of  these  plains  become  entirely 
exhausted  ?  The  same  process  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reap- 
ing, that  we  now  see,  has  been  going  on  forages.  True,  in 
many  cases,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  whole 
plain  is  not  under  cultivation ;  but  wherever  there  is  cultivation, 
even  in-  the  slovenly  style  of  the  East  and  without  the  use  of 
manures,  the  result  is  as  above  stated.  The  plain  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  called  the  Adabazar  plain,  and  the 
plain  of  Kharpoot,  are  also  examples  of  the  great  fertility  of 
Turkish  plains ;  they  are  mentioned  here  only  because  we  have 
happened  to  see  them  just  before  harvest,  when  their  fields  were 
dropping  "fatness." 

The  population  on  many  of  these  plains  is  too  small  to  work 
them  properly.  Millions  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  can  be 
found  in  the  world  are  lying  waste  to-day  in  Turkey  simply  for 
want  of  cultivators.  Where  there  is  proximity  to  the  sea,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Adana  plain,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated ;  but  in  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  probably  not  one  half 
is  used.  Even  if  the  inhabitants  succeed  in  raising  large 
amounts  of  grain;  what  can  they  do  with  it?  There  are  no 
railroads  and  no  other  facilities  for  carrying  it  to  market ;  the 
result  is  that  it  often  happens  that  wheat  is  very  low  in  one 
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part  of  the  country.  What  would  the  best  wheat  be  worth  in 
Wisconsin  if  it  had  to  be  carried  to  New  York  on  the  backs  of 
horses?  The  consequence  of  this  want  of  cultivation  is  a 
wasted,  desolate  appearance,  which  is  not  relieved  by  the  few 
squalid  villages  that  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  plains. 
These  villages  are  made  of  mud ;  there  are  no  windows  in  the 
houses ;  the  people  sleep  on  the  ground  in  one  comer  of  the 
house  or  on  a  platform  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  house  is  given  up  to  the  use  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  In  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  the  villages  are 
often  nearly  under  ground,  somewhat  like  the  villages  of  the 
prairie  dogs  in  the  far  West,  though  the  houses  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  not  so  much  above  the  surface  of  the  eartL  A  new 
civilization  will  make  the  plains  of  Turkey  what  they  were  in 
ancient  times,  the  grain-producing  region  for  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  even  for  other  and 
more  distant  lands. 

In  passing  over  these  plains  the  attention  of  the  traveler  is 
everywhere  arrested  l?y  a  great  number  of  artificial  mounds  or 
tumuli ;  they  vary  in  size  and  shape,  but  are  generally  firom 
about  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  cover  from 
two  to  three  acres  of  ground.  Some  are  much  larger ;  others 
are  smaller.  That  they  are  artificial  appears  from  their 'smooth, 
rounded  shape,  and  from  the  feet  that  they  differ  entirely  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  regions  immediately  adjoining  them. 
We  have  noticed  that  in  all  cases  they  are  located  by  or  near  a 
spring  of  living  water;  generally  they  are  from  three  to  five 
or  six  miles  apart  From  an  elevated  position  we  have  some- 
times counted  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  in  view  at  once.  They 
are  found  on  all  the  plains  in  Turkey,  but  are  especially  numer- 
ous in  Armenia,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  region  of  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  and  on  the  great  plains  of  European  Turkey.  When, 
how,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they  made?  There  has  been 
no  little  speculation  on  the  subject,  but  as  yet  no  satisfectory 
answer  has  been  given;  the  present  population  can  give  no 
information  in  regard  to  them ;  they  have  a  tradition  that,  in 
ancient  times,  these  mounds  were  "iai&'^  or  fortifications, 
erected  near  towns  and  villages,  and  that  what  we  now  see  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  ruins  of  such  places.     One  author  sug- 
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gests  that  they  were  built  bj  the  ancients  for  signalizing  by 
bonfirea  This  is  disproved  by  the  &ct  that  often  they  stand 
on  the  edge  of  a  plain,  near  high  hills,  that  would  form  much 
better  signal  stations,  and  were  ready  for  use  without  any  labor 
or  expense.  This  is  the  case  with  several  that  are  seen  &om 
the  roads  that  connect  Adana  with  Aintab,  and  Antioch  with 
Elillis.  They  seem  at  least  to  furnish  some  evidence  that,  in 
former  times,  these  plains  supported  a  &r  greater  population 
than  they  do  now.  That  such  was  the  case  is  abundantly 
proved  also  jGrom  other  sources.  It  seems  strange  that  these 
tumuli  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  by  laying  them 
open ;  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  such  examinations  have 
been  made,  except  on  the  sites  of  some  of  the  &mous  cities  of 
antiquity. 

In  these  dajrs,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  being  knit 
together  by  lines  of  railways,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  of  a  trav- 
eler on  passing  through  Turkey  is,  '^  What  a  grand  bed  these 
plains  would  make  for  railroads,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
construct  such  roads  across  them  I"  Thousands  of  miles  of 
railway  might  be  laid  down  in  Turkey  with  no  'more  expense 
for  grading  than  has  to  be  incurred  on  the  prairies  of  the  ftr 
West  True,  these  plains  are  crossed  and  hemmed  in  by  ranges 
of  mountains,  but  the  engineering  difficulties  that  will  be  met 
in  Turkey,  as  r^ards  railroads,  are  small  as  compared  with 
those  that  have  already  been  surmounted  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  time  cannot  be  fSur  distant  when  these  natural  facili- 
ties for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Turkey  will  be  seized 
by  the  government  and  by  European  capital  and  turned  to 
good  account 

The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  although  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
they  have  received  in  modem  times.  The  most  important  of 
them  take  their  rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plateau 
already  mentioned;  the  four  largest  are  the  Eizzil  Ismak 
(Halys),  the  Arax  (A  raxes),  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates. 
These  rivers  flow  in  four  different  directions,  and  all  cut  iheix 
way  through  high  mountain  ranges  to  the  sea.  Their  currents 
are  very  rapid,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  snows 
on  the  mountains  are  melting,  the  waters  rush  over  their  rocky 
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beds  with  irresistible  ftiry.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
low  state  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  country  than  the  fact 
that  almost  nothing  is  really  known  in  regard  to  its  rivers; 
their  sources,  length,  breadth,  the  possibility  of  navigating 
them,  the  water  power  which  they  furnish — ^all  these  and  all 
similar  questions  are  virtually  still  unanswered  by  the  scientific 
men  of  Turkey.  We  cannot  learn  that  any  reliable  efforts 
have  been  made  for  many  years  to  ascertain  the  simplest  facts 
in  regard  to  these  rivers.  With  the  progress  of  education  and 
civilization,  of  course  they  will  be  carefully  explored,  and  many 
interesting  scientific  fects  will  be  brought  to  light  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  source  of  the  Jihan  (Pyramus) ;  perhaps  no  mod- 
em traveler  has  visited  it,  yet  the  natural  phenomena  there 
presented  are  very  singular  and  interesting.  The  source  of  the 
stream  is  a  little  lakelet  by  the  side  of  a  limestone  rock,  about 
two  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Albustan ;  at  first  sight  this 
lakelet  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  appearance.  On  a  closer 
examination,  you  find  that  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  is  full  of  little  boiling  springs;  these  cover  the  ground, 
throwing  up  the  sand  and  water,  presenting  an  appearance  like 
that  of  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  This  lakelet  is  about  sixty  rods 
long  and  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  wide.  After  having  been 
around  it  and  studied  it  for  an  hour,  you  are  impressed  with 
the  vast  amount  of  water  thus  brought  to  the  surface.  That 
water  runs  with  great  force  in  a  stream  which  is  several  rods 
wide,  and  too  deep,  even  at  its  passage  out  of  the  lakelet,  to  be 
forded  on  horseback.  No  finer  trout  can  be  found  in  the 
world  than  abound  in  the  cold  water  of  that  mountain  lakelet 
The  Jihan  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  cuts  its  way 
square  through  the  Taurus,  passes  Missis  (Mopsuestia),  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Mediterranean  sea  between  the  gulf  of  Issus  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Sihan  (CJydnus).  The  Jihan  is  only  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long,  but  it  is  a  broad  and  pow- 
erful stream ;  at  Missis  we  judged  it  to  be  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  wide;  it  is  there  crossed  by  an  old  Boman 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  which  is  nearly  as  substantial  now  as 
when  built,  many  centuries  ago.  The  main  tributary  of  the 
Jihan  is  the  Aksu  or  "  white  water,"  which  rises  east  of  Marash,' 
and  joins  the  Jihan  just  where  the  Amanus  range  intersects 
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the  Taurus ;  it  thus  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
ranges  of  niountain& 

The  largest  river  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  the 
Kizzil  Ismak,  the  ancient  Haljs.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  east 
of  Sivas,  in  Armenia  Minor,  flows  W.,  then  S.W.,  then  turns 
N.W.,  then  to  the  N.E.,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Black  sea, 
Bear  Sinope ;  its  entire  length  is  about  six  hundred  miles. 

The  "  Great  River "  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  the  Euphrates.  It  is  truly  a  "  great "  river,  not  only 
in  its  history,  but  in  its  physical  characteristics.  Much  might 
be  said  in  r^ard  to  it,  but  the  limits  of  this  Article  forbid  more 
than  a  brief  notice. 

The  Euphrates  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kara  Su 
(Black  Water),  which  rises  about  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  of 
Erzroom,  with  the  Murad  Chai,  which  rises  N.N.E.  of  Lake 
Van ;  these  two  branches  flow  directly  out  of  the  mountains  of 
ancient  Armenia,  and  unite  near  Keban  Maden,  about  thirty 
miles  w^t  of  Kharpoot;  flowiug  thence  S.W,  past  Samosat 
(Samosata),  its  course  is  toward  the  Mediterranean  sea,  but  a 
range  of  mountains  turns  it  to  the  S.E.,  in  which  direction  it 
continues  to  the  Persian  gulf,  having  united  with  the  Tigris  at 
Kumah.  Its  length  is  eighteen  hundred  miles,  which  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  longer  than  the  Tigris,  and  only  two 
hundred  less  than  the  Indus ;  its  average  width  below  Biiijik 
(Bir),  about  twelve  hundred  miles  firom  its  mouth,  is  two  hun- 
dred yards ;  below  that  city  it  is  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  deep. 

The  old  geographers  state  that  in  ancient  times  the  waters  o^ 
the  Euphrates  did  not  reach  the  sea  at  all,  but  were  absorbed 
by  marshes  or  drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  When  we 
look  at  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  Birijik,  for 
example,  this  seems  incredible^  Mr.  Bawlinson,  however,  states 
Khat  eveti  now  the  river  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  seven  hund* 
red  miles  from  its  mouth,  while  afterward  it  is  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  width,  and  its  average  depth  is,  at 
ihe  same  time,  diminished  from  eighteen  to  twelve  feet  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the 
aea  by  separate  channels,  and  were  only  united  about  tv^o  thouih 
and  years  ago.  This  is  not  improbable,  as  the  two  rivers  run 
parallel  and  nettr  to  each  other  f<^  a  long  distance ;  as  they  were 
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separated  toward  the  Persian  gulf  only,  by  low,  flat  plains,  their 
nnioh  was  easy  and  not  unnatural 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  A^rmenian  Taurus  mountains,  on  their 
southern  slope,  at  lat  88°  10'  and  long.  39°  20' ;  its  source  is 
not  more  than  ten,  Mr.  Rawlinson  thinks  not  more  than  three, 
miles  distant  from  the  Murad  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. At  Diarbekir,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  source, 
it  is  one  hundred  yards  wide  in  the  dry  season ;  this  width  is 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  during  the  spring 
floods ;  its  average  width  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad  is  two 
hundred  yards ;  its  current  flows  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  per  hour.  The  Tigris  has  been  navigated  by  small  steam- 
ers as  £eu:  as  to  Mosul ;  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Great 
and  the  Lesser  Zab  and  the  Khabour;  these  flow  from  the  east, 
and  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

The  Orontes  is  famous  in  history,  and  has  been  so  often 
described  that  a  passing  notice  is  all  that  is  needed  here.  It 
rises  in  North  Syria,  near  Baalbec,  runs  almost  due  north 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  until  near  Antioch;  it 
then  turns  west  and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
ruins  of  Selucia.  Its  length  is  about  two  hundred  miles ;  its 
modem  name  is  the  Asi  or  Rebel  river.  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  uncertain ;  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  correspond  with  fiacts  and  with 
the  character  of  the  river.  As  it  flows  through  the  plain  of 
Antioch  it  lies  very  low  under  its  banks,  its  waters  are  dirty,  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  poetical  or  beautiful  about  it  It  is 
interesting  only  on  account  of  its  historical  associationa  The 
Sakarius  (Sangarius),  one  branch  of  this  river,  rises  in  the  Olym- 
pian mountains,  and  the  other  near  Angora.  It  runs  north 
past  the  city  of  Adabazar,  and  empties  into  the  Black  sea. 
This  river  deserves  notice  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  founders  of 
the  present  race  and  dynasty  of  Ottoman  Turks  made  their 
first  settlement  on  its  banks,  at  the  modem  village  of  Suyud; 
the  current  is  veiy  rapid  and  strong ;  the  river  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  length ;  that  it  has  entirely  changed  its  bed  is 
proved  by  a  noble  Roman  bridge,  ten  arches  of  which  are  still 
standing  on  the  open  plain  several  miles  west  of  Adabazar, 
while  the  liver  now  flows  on  the  east  side  of  that  city. 
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All  the  rivers  in  Turkey  are  subject  to  a  great  periodical  rise, 
in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains, 
in  which  they  have  their  sources.  This  rise  begins  generally 
about  the  last  of  April,  and  reaches  its  greatest  height  about 
the  first  of  June.  As  bridges  are  scarce  and  frequently  carried 
away,  this  annual  increase  of  the  waters  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
travel  and  commercial  intercoursa  At  that  season  of  the  year 
not  the  large  rivers  alone,  but  the  smaller  streams,  that  are  insig- 
nificant in  August  and  September,  become  dangerous  obstacles 
to  travelers.  Torrents  are  often  found  rushing  through  gorges 
and  valleys,  where  not  a  drop  of  water  can  be  found  in  the  dry 
season.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
bridges  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  Turkey,  especially 
in  the  wild  r^ions  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 

A  notice  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  These  straits  have  well  been 
called  the  "  Gates  of  Constantinople ; "  if  properly  defended,  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  pass  them.  Admiral 
Farragut,  however,  remarked,  when  he  was  at  Constantinople, 
not  long  before  his  death,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  run 
through  either  strait  in  the  night,  even  with  wooden  ships, 
whatever  might  be  the  amount  and  force  of  the  opposition. 
It  may  be  that  Farragut  was  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  views  on 
such  subjects  I  We  are  sure  that  nature  has  done  her  share  in 
making  the  approaches  to  Constantinople  very  peculiar  and 
very  beautiful,  yet  capable  of  being  made  immensely  strong  by 
the 'wit  of  the  engineer. 

The  Bosphorus  runs  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  width  of  the  strait 
varies  not  a  little,  the  narrowest  place  being  between  the  two 
old  "Castles  of  Asia  and  Europe."  The  distance  here  from 
shore  to  shore  is  one  hundred  rods;  the  water  in  the  strait  is 
very  deep,  pure,  and  cold ;  the  current  is  rapid  and  powerful, 
especially  when  assisted  by  a  north  wind.  The  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  is  probably 
unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

The  Dardanelles  are  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
three  in  breadth,  yet  at  the  narrowest  point  the  distance  is 
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about  the  ^ame  as  that  of  the  narrowest  place  in  the  Bospborus ; 
the  shores  are  more  receding  than  those  of  the  Boi^horus^  and 
there  is  less  variety  and  beauty  in  the  natural  scenery. 

Both  of  these  straits  greatly  hinder  navigation  by  sailing  ves- 
sels when  the  wind  is  from  the  north.  It  not  unfrequenily 
happens  that  a  fleet  of  two  or  three  hundred  vessels  collects  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  waiting,  it  may  be  for  weeks,  for 
a  south  wind  to  carry  them  through.  When  at  last  it  comes 
and  the  vessels  pass  up  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  scene  there 
presented  is  very  beautiful 

The  lakes  of  Turkey  are  few  and  small,  and  merit  but  little 
attention ;  the  largest  is  Lake  Van,  in  ancient  Armenia ;  the 
water  of  this  lake  is  very  salt  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste^ 
closely  resemblii^  that  of  the  Dead  sea.  We  were  assured  by 
the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  that  the  water  never 
freezes,  although  the  climate  is  intensely  cold  in  winter.  The 
level  of  the  lake  is  over  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  it  has  no  considerable  inlet  and  no  outlet ;  its  length 
is  about  one  hundred  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  seventy 
miles.  The  region  about  its  shores  is  mountainous  and  mostly 
uncultivated,  except  at  the  eastern  end ;  wild  fowl,  eq>ecially 
wild  geese,  abound  on  its  waters.  There  are  also  some  smaU 
lakes  in  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor  whose  waters  are 
reported  to  be  salt  or  brackish,  but  these  we  have  not  visited. 
The  absence  of  lakes  in  Turkey  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  the  terrace-like  configuration  of  the  country. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  '*  Does  Turkey  abound  in  min- 
erals?" Here  we  have  to  reply,  as  on  so  numy  other  points  of 
its  physical  geography,  that  a  full  answer  cannot  be  given 
without  more  thorough  and  sdentific  examination.  We  can 
only  report  what  we  kuow  from  personal  observation,  andfix>nci 
the  scattered  notices  found  in  the  works  of  travelers  who  liav^ 
passed  hastily  through  the  country.  Copper,  iron,  and  silver 
mines  exist,  and  are  worked  in  the  style  that  might  be  expected 
in  a  semi-oiviKzed  country.  The  principal  copp^  mines  are 
at  Tocat,  the  silver  mines  at  Gumush  Maden  (silver  ore),  and 
the  iron  mines  near  Zeitoon,  in  the  Taurus  mountaina  The 
supply  of  iron  ore  is  reported  to  be  very  laiga  Deposits  oi 
eoal  have  been,  often  rq^rted  in  various  places,  yet  but  little 
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is  really  known  as  to  whether  coal  is  found  in  the  country  or 
hoi  The  restrictions  placed  by  the  goyemment  on  all  attempts 
to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  operate  as  an 
effectual  barrier  to  all  progress  in  this  direction.  At  Erzroom 
we  were  shown  a  beautiful  specimen  of  native  copper  by  aa 
Armenian  merchant ;  he  said  it  came  fit>m  tfaoe  mountains  near 
the  city,  but  he  assured  us  that  the  government  had  earnestly 
opposed  even  an  examinatioa  of  the  mine,  6om  a  fear  that  the  proh- 
fits  might)  in  some  way,  go  into  the  hands  of  individuals  rath€K 
than  into  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  same  m^cfaant  informed 
us  that  deposits  of  coal  es^ist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Er2aroom  f 
tbe  alleged  reason  for  not  working  the  coal  mine  was  that  the 
mse  of  coal  would  destroy  the  busbress  of  the  poor  men  who 
obtain  th^  living  by  bringing  wood  into  llie  city  for  salei 

Flowers  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  this  is^  due  to  the  good  soil,  tiie  genial  climate, 
and  the  great  supply  of  rain  in  the  winter  and  spring.  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  wherever  yx>u  go  in  Turkey,  the 
ground  is  sure  to  be  covered  with  flowers.  We  have  seen  them 
in  profusion  amid  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  passes  of  the  Giaour  Dagh  and  Taunui 
moimtains,  and  throughout  the  provinces  of  Bithynia  and 
CUicia.  An  eminent  botanist  some  years  ago  tr»vded  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  made  an  immense  collection  of  plants  aoicb 
flowera  He  frequently  expressed  his  astonishment  at  die  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  flowera 

The  trees  that  are  now  commonly  seen  in  Turkey  are  the 
oak,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  pine,  cedar,  sycamore^ 
beech,  willow,  spruce,  hemlock,  walnut^  a  species  of  ash,  ohesU 
nut,  mulberry,  olive;  and,  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  palm. 

Fruit  abounds  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  exc^  in 
the  higher  portions  of  Armenia ;  the  following  are  the  masM 
oommon  varieties:  Apples,  peans,  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
grapes,  flga,  olives,  pomegranates,  and,  in  the  more  southmu 
districts,  dates,  lemons,  and  oranges.  These  fruits  are  not 
only  found,  but  in  many  piurts  of  the  country  ihe  supply  is  &o 
great  that  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  very  smalL 
Grapes  of  the  most  delicious  quality  can  often  be  purchased  in 
the  interior  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  two  and  a  half  pounds  I 
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The  grains  commonly  raised  are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian 
com.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk  are  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  on  account  of  the  heavy 
export  duties  levied  on  such  articles,  are  mostly  used  in  home 
consumption.  The  domestic  animals  now  found  in  Turkey  are, 
sheep ;  of  these  the  numbers  are  immense ;  among  them  are 
found  the  big-tailed  sheep ;  goats,  including  the  &mous  Angora 
goats;  camels,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  common 
impression,  that  the  camel  cannot  be  used  in  a  cold  climate,  is 
incorrect  Great  numbers  of  them  are  employed  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  Black  sea  and  Persia ;  large  caravans  of 
them  may  be  seen  entering  Erzroom  from  Persia  in  the  coldest 
weather  in  the  dead  of  winter.  We  were  told,  however,  that 
the  camels  that  can  bear  the  cold  weather  of  Armenia  are  of  a 
peculiar  and  very  hardy  breed.  The  huge,  eastern  buflfalo,  so 
famous  for  strength,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Turkey.  The 
horses  of  Asia  Minor  have  always  been  known  for  their  capacity 
of  endurance ;  bordering  the  desert  many  noble  specimens  of 
the  horse  may  be  often  seen.  The  beautiftil  description  of  the 
war-horse  found  in  Job,  xxxix,  19-25,  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  actual  presence  of  a  ftdl-blooded  Arab,  possibly  one 
owned  by  the  patriarch  himsel£  In  these  days  the  best  Arab 
horses  are  owned  by  oflBcers  of  the  Turkish  government  and 
army.  A  beautiful  horse  is  not  an  unusual  present  to  a  local 
governor,  always,  of  course,  as  a  silent  acknowledgment  for 
"  favors  received." 

The  common  cattle  are  of  a  poor  quality.  Some  handsome 
white  cattle  are  raised  in  Bulgaria :  in  the  region  of  Erzroom 
also  some  fair  cattle  are  found.  Near  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
occasionally  a  regular  "  bull  of  Bashan^'  may  be  seen,  such  as 
would  delight  the  eyes  of  the  best  cattle  grower  in  Duchess 
county.  New  York.  Cattle  are  seldom  used  for  beef;  hence 
little  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  breed 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  many  varieties  in  Turkey.  The 
common  deer,  the  antelope,  the  ibex  or  mountain  goat,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  hares,  the  mink,  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Leopards  are  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  Mesopotamia  and  even  west  of  the  Euphrates.    Wild  boars 
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are  very  numerous  in  nearly  all  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
Turkey.     Some  of  them  become  very  large  and  savage. 

Wild  birds  also  are  found  in  great  numbers.  The  eagle,  vul- 
ture, common  hawks,  storks,  wild  geese,  ducks,  quails,  part- 
ridges, pheasants,  great  varieties  of  beautiflil  cranes,  wild  swans, 
are  the  birds  not  uncommonly  met  with  by  an  ordinary  trav- 
eler. The  silver  crane  of  Armenia  is  a  noble,  bird.  Turkey  is 
a  good  country  for  the  sportsman  ;  but  he  must  be  willing  to 
forsake  civilized  life,  go  to  the  mountain  villages,  and  adapt 
himself  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  Wild  boars,  bears,  and 
deer  will  be  his  most  common  game  of  large  size.  Turkish 
waters  have  ever  been  celebrated  for  the  quantity  aud  quality 
of  their  fish.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  people  pay 
very  little  attention  to  fishing.  Streams  that  are  full  of  the 
most  beautiful  trout  and  other  varieties  of  fish  are  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  the  fisherman's  rod,  never  by  a  net 

Probably  there  is  no  better  climate  in  the  world  than  that  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  atmosphere  is  soft,  yet,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  firesh  and  bracing.  The  stars  shine  with  a  bright  lus- 
ter; in  Mesopotamia  a  star-lit  night  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent sights  to  be  seen  in  the  world;  little  wonder  that  the 
ancients  of  those  regions  made  a  special  study  of  astronomy ; 
how  could  they  help  studying  it?  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  their  minds  were  drawn  to  that  study  by  the  peculiar  lus- 
ter of  the  stars  and  the  splendor  of  the  starry  heavena 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  fevers  abound,  as  at  Alexan- 
dretta  and  Samsoon,  but  these  are  due  to  local  causes.  The 
uplands  of  Armenia  are  unsurpassed  for  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphera  The  native  people  of  Armenia,  especially  those  of 
the  Armenian  race,  are  persons  of  great  physical  strength,  such 
men  and  such  women  as  grow  only  in  a  healthy  climate.  It  is 
from  that  region  that  the  Hamals  (burden-bearers)  of  Constan- 
tinople come.  These  Hamals  are  celebrated  for  their  enormous 
strength. 

We  have  thus  attempted  briefly  to  sketch  the  most  noticeable 
points  in  the  Physical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor.  Scientific 
details  have  purposely  been  avoided  as  not  of  special  interest 
to  the  general  reeuier.     To  many  persons,  what  we  have  written 
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iriU  ooBtam  nothing  new ;  others,  ve  trust,  will  be  glad  to  see 
within  the  oompass  of  a  suoigle  Article  the  information  we  have 
Iried  to  give.  Having  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles,  on 
hoiBeback,  in  Turkey,  we  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
see  the  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  forests,  plants,  and  animals  of 
whieh  we  have  spoken. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  country 
bftve  always  deeply  intea-ested  us.  In  some  respects  physical 
geography  is  the  basis  of  evetythii^.  Looking  to  the  future, 
and  believii^  that  Turkey  is  shut  up  to  a  course  of  great  mate- 
rial, intellectual,  and  mond  progress,  we  have  studied  the  phys- 
ical features  of  tibe  country  with  great  pleasure.  From  quite  an 
extensive  personal  survey,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  solid 
basis  for  unlimited  advancement  The  desired  progress  will 
really  begin  when  a  railroad  is  built  fix>m  Constantinople 
through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  river  Tigris,  and  thence 
down  the  valley  oi  the  Euphrates  to  Bagdad. 

The  wealth  of  the  East,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  energy  of 
the  West,  will  soon  meet, — they  are  even  now  meeting,—- on 
the  soil  of  Turkey. 

When  man  b^ins  to  appreciate  Nature  in  Turkey,  Nature 
will  show  that  she  has  prepared  a  magnificent  country  for  the 
residence  and  healthy  development  of  millions  of  men.  In  the 
good  time  for  which  all  hope,  her  rivers,  mountains,  plains^ 
fountains,  her  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  marble,  her  noble  forests, 
her  pure  climate,  all  will  be  found  answering  the  wise  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed  by  their  Creator.  That  good  time  is 
sure  to  come ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  it  We  pre* 
diet  that  when  it  has  really  come,  mother  Earth  will  not  be  able 
to  show  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  the  very  regions  that  were 
chosen  as  the  birth-place  of  the  human  race.  « 
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Abixolb  n.— rothe  on  revelation  and  INSPIRA- 

TION. 

PaBT  n. — ^InSPIBATTON,  OB,  THE  DoCTBINB   OF  HOLT  SCBIPTUBB. 
TRAJrSLATXD  AHD  CX)XDB1IBBD  BT  Ut.  ■.  JAHKS. 

[OonoladAd.] 

The  eonstant  experience  of  eyerj  evangelical  Christian  testi- 
,fies  that  in  ibe  Bible  he  possessefl  a  means  of  grace,  and  one 
which  is  indispensable  to  his  being  an  evangelical  Christian. 
In  the  origin  and  derelopment  of  his  Christian  life,  he  becomes 
experimentally  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  holj  Scripture  is 
the  chief  agent  and  medium  of  God's  redeeming  power ;  that 
in  it  supernatural  and  divine  powers  exist  and  work  with  an 
adaptation  to  every  religious  susceptibility,  in  a  soundness, 
purity,  and  fuUness,  in  a  fragrant  freshness  of  life,  in  an  un- 
earthly, radiant  beauty,  and  in  a  redeeming  efficacy,  which  can 
be  found  nowhere  elsa  It  is  an  unparalleled  phenomenon  in 
literature. 

The  devout  Christian  seeks  for  an  explanation  of  these  un- 
questioned facts,  and  finds  it  in  the  assumption  of  God's  coope- 
ration in  the  formation  of  the  Bible,  and  calls  this  by  the  name 
— ^inspiration.  And  how  could  he  do  otherwise?  Does  not 
logic  itself  demand  a  peculiarly  divine  origin  for  the  peculiarly 
divine  quality  of  the  Bible?  The  only  question  can  be, 
whether  that  divine  co&peration  which  is  expressed  by  the 
term  'inspiration,"  as  used  in  our  dogmatics,  gives  a  true  ex- 
planation of  that  religious  experience  which  it  attempts  to  ren- 
der comprehensibla  I  must  deny  that  it  does  so.  For  the 
dogma  referred  to  derives  the  holy  Scripture  from  the  divine 
causality  exclusively ;  but  the  Scriptures  impress  us  as  not  only 
divine,  but  also  perfectly  and  naturally  human^  neither  quality 
abridging  or  overshadowing  the  other.  Through  its  humanity 
the  Bible  has  a  freshness  and  a  charm  which  lay  hold  upon  us 
most  deeply ;  and  the  pious  reader  finds  the  inter-working  of 
the  divine  and  human  to  be  its  most  characteristic  and  peculiar 
quality.  In  this  two-sidedness  lies  the  explanation  of  the  factd 
of  religious  experience  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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Whoever  believes  the  Bible  to  be  a  Holt/  Scripture,  must 
have  observed  that  it  is  the  divine-human  in  it  which  comes 
into  play  in  all  religious  experience. 

God  can  effectively  reveal  himself  to  men  only  in  men,  in 
human  events,  and  human  destiny ;  and  the  completed  revela- 
tion cannot  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  as  an  incarnation. 
The  old  dogmatics  took  a  partial  and  one-sided  view  of  the 
facts.  It  left  the  chief  element  of  the  problem  in  the  back- 
ground, and  gave  over  the  phenomena  to  be  explained,  entirely 
into  the  realm  of  the  strange  and  inexplicable.  And  this  was 
not  done  by  chance,  or  mere  neglect,  but  followed  naturally 
and  necessarily  from  an  unsatisfactory  view  of  revelation  itself! 
So  long  as  it  held  that  revelation  is  the  direct  impartation  from 
God  himself  of  religious  doctrine,  and  that  the  Bible  is  this  re- 
velation, in  the  concrete,  it  could  not  help  holding  to  a  mechani- 
cal theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible.  For  only  on  such  a 
theory  could  the  Bible  bear  the  burden  which  the  system  laid 
upon  its  shoulders.  The  belief  that  inspiration  was  passive  and 
mechanical  was  not  an  excrescence,  but  a  proper  out-growth  of 
the  system ;  and  it  is  a  useless  labor  to  attempt  to  take  away 
this  doctrine  from  our  older  dogmatics,  and  yet  retain  the 
Bible  in  the  same  position  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  early 
Protestant  Church.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  writ- 
ings can  be  infallible :  either  the  writers  must  be  absolutely 
infallible  individuals,  or  they  must  be,  not  the  real  authors, 
but  the  mechanical  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  first 
supposition  is  inconceivable ;  according  to  it,  the  writers  would 
be,  not  apostles  and  prophets,  but  Christs.  The  second  flies  in 
the  face  of  all  psychology  and  the  plainest  facts  of  history. 
For  we  do  not  find  the  actual  Bible  answering  to  this  theory, 
,  or  corresponding  to  human  needs  in  any  such  way  as  it  presup- 
poses. It  cannot  possibly  do  so,  as  may  be  seen  from  two 
facts ; — ^first,  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  not  given  to  us  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  but  has  to  be  ascertained  through  a  scientific 
process  of  investigation,  through  approximative  criticism,  and 
hence  no  one  can  be  certain  that  the  holy  Scripture  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand  is  verbally  inspired ;  and,  second,  there  are 
differences  of  interpretation  which  can  never  be  completely 
reconciled 
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The  nntenable  nature  of  this  theory  having  begun  to  be 
generally  recognized,  an  attempt  was  made,  naturally  enough, 
to  improve  it  Oalixtus  opened  the  way,  making  a  distinction 
between  revelation  and  assistance  or  direction.  Pfaflf  distin- 
guished between  a  revelation  of  things  unknown,  and  direction 
in  things  known,  and  permission  to  introduce  the  writer's  own 
notions.  Baumgarten  and  ToUner  laid  aside  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration as  a  passive  condition.  Since  their  time  inspiration 
has  been  more  and  more  considered  as  standing  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  purpose  of  revelation,  and  as  consisting  chiefly 
in  a  preservation  of  the  biblical  writers  from  error,  at  least  such 
error  as  would  defeat  the  end  of  revelation.  The  inspiration  of 
the  letter  has  generally  been  permitted  to  drop.  But  such  a 
distinction  is  untenable  and  entirely  arbitrary  and  subjective. 
Who  shall  decide  what  is  in  direct  relation  with  divine  revela- 
tion, or  who  place  the  boundary  between  the  religious  and  non- 
religious  elements?  Nor  is  the  distinction  often  made  between 
the  contents  and  the  form  of  the  sacred  book  any  more  avail- 
able. It  is  the  form  which  first  of  all  gives  an  impression  of  its 
divinity.  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  tells  us  about  divine  things, 
as  that  it  tells  of  divine  things  in  a  really  divine  way,  which 
makes  the  deepest  impression  upon  us.  And  if  the  truth  re- 
vealed by  God  is  to  be  made  known  through  the  Scripture,  it 
cannot,  without  danger  of  corruption,  be  entrusted,  as  to  its  ex- 
pression in  words,  to  sinful  and  defective  men.  One  carelessly 
fidse  expression  might  alter  the  whole  contents.  In  general, 
too,  words  and  thoughts  are  inseparabla  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  thought  without  words. 

In  more  recent  times  the  inadequacy  of  this  first  attempt  to 
improve  upon  the  doctrine  has  been  generally  acknowledged. 
The  idea  of  a  direct  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  has  been 
given  up,  and  we  have  fallen  back  upon  the  idea  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  men,  of  the  writers,  in  which  the  writings  partake  only 
indirectly ;  yet  this  inspiration  of  the  writers  as  such  has  been 
held  to  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  accompanied 
them  in  their  ordinary  gospel  labors.  But  in  fact,  the  inspira- 
tion of  persons,  which  once  was  so  lightly  dismissed,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  explain  the  facts  which  the  dogma  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  has  brought  into  view,  and  to  justify  the 
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trust  which  we  repose  in  the  Scriptures  as  normative  authority. 
If  this  is  rightly  understood,  the  supposition  of  a  ^peciiic  actiT* 
ity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  writing  will  be  seen  to  be  superfluoufl, 
at  least  in  reference  to  the  Kew  Testament^  to  which  the  theory 
we  oppose  is  almost  wholly  confined.  The  saered  writers^ 
especially  l^ose  of  the  New  Testament,  are  distiDguished  from 
all  others  by  the  fact  that  they  were  persons  who  bore  a  part 
in  the  historical  realization  of  divine  reyelation,  and  were,  at 
the  same  time,  its  organs.  But  they  were  this  previous  to,  and 
apart  from,  all  their  employment  as  writers.  In  consequence  of 
their  historical  position,  their  religious  consciousness  was  norma' 
tive,  in  its  specific  peculiarities,  for  all  later  times.  But  they 
not  only  belonged  to  the  historical  circle  in  which  divine  re- 
velation came  to  pass,  but  belonged  to  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  most  essential  element  of  revelation,  the  subjective  and 
interior  one,  inspiration,  resided  in  them ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  persons  who  had  to  do  with  the  other  element, 
the  objective  and  external  one,  that  is,  divine  manifestation. 
As  men  entrusted  with  this  inspiration,  they  were  the  possessore 
of  a  right  understanding  of  the  divine  manifestation,  and  there- 
fore the  authentic  exponents  of  revelation,  hence  the  only  ones. 
But  this  limitation  (which  was  dwelt  upon  in  the  second  essay) 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  that  absolute,  p^ect  inspiration  lye- 
longs  to  Christ  alone,  as  the  only  bearer  of  the  divine  manifesta^ 
tion,  so  that  the  Apostles  received  their  inspiration  through 
him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Redeemer  admitted  into  the  most 
intimate  personal  communion  with  himself,  men  who  had  bo 
little  share  in  the  culture  peculiar  to  their  age,  and  who  were 
thus  able  to  receive  from  his  personal  presence,  more  sound 
and  complete  impressions  than  any  other  men  could  have  re- 
ceived. And  just  because  there  floated  in  their  souls  so  clear, 
distinct,  and  living  an  image,  was  it  possible  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  their  knowledge,  through  their 
recollections  of  Christ  and  what  he  had  told  them,  and  to  re- 
strain them  from  the  misleading  influences  of  the  world.  So 
that  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  a  peculiar  purity  and  power 
in  the  historical  picture  which  these  men  drew,  and  an  ideal 
Christian  piety,  which  makes  them  shine  forth  among  all  their 
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surroundinga  And  whale  we  recognize  die  originality  asd 
purity  of  the  religious  consciousneas  of  the  apostles,  and  are 
mindful  of  our  own  historical  relation  to  them,  as  dmving  our 
Christian  consciousness  from  theirs,  we  cannot  help  assigning  to 
their  Christian  consciousness  a  normative  authority  for  our  own, 
and  for  that  of  all  Christians  of  all  times.  And  their  descrip* 
tions  of  their  own  Christian  piety  are,  as  such,  the  classic  pas- 
sages on  that  subject ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  their  entire  preach- 
ing, which  remains  to  us  only  in  their  writings.  Now,  if  the 
apostles  were  inspired  men,  their  writings  would  naturally 
partake  in  their  inspiration,  as  well  as  all  their  other  actirities^ 
and  would  haye  to  be  looked  upon  as  inspired  booka  The 
only  question  is,  did  the  inspiration  which  dwelt  in  them  reach 
its  relative  maximum,  compared  with  their  other  spiritual  func- 
tions, in  this  one,  of  writing  7  Any  specific  differ^ice  is  out  of  the 
question.  Not  only  is  there  no  ground  tar  assuming  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them 
throughout  their  entire  mission,  and  that  which  belongs  espe- 
cially to  their  work  of  writing,  but  to  assume  this  distinction 
would  render  it  impossible  to  form  any  dear  and  connected 
view  of  the  life  of  these  men  of  God  They  claim  no  such 
distinction,  but  rather  give  the  impression  that  they  were  in  a 
condition  of  sober  productivity  as  writers.  Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  our  ooncepti<m  of  inspiration,  it  cannot  accompany  a 
continuous  act  of  writing.  It  is  a  momentary,  fleeting  state. 
It  is  a  sadden  gleam  of  something  essentially  new,  outside  of 
all  traceable  connection  with  a  producing  mental  activity.  To 
receive  inspiratioQ  and  to  compose  a  writing  are  things  which 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time.  The  im- 
pulse to  write  presupposes  something  in  the  consciousness,  to 
be  imparted  to  others.  The  act  of  writing  follows  after  that  of 
meditation.  The  inspiration  must  occur  first,  before  it  can  be 
committed  to  writing,  and  the  mechanical  labor  of  writing  is 
incompatable  with  the  state  of  inspiration,  which  is,  in  a  mea^ 
sure,  an  ecstatic  ona  The  biblical  writers  had  inspirations,  and 
owed  their  religious  knowledge  to  them,  but  neither  were  they 
habitually  in  a  condition  of  being  inspired,  nor  did  they  com- 
pose their  books  at  the  exact  moment  of  the  inspiration. 
Yet,  though  their  wiitings  could  not  share  in  their  inspiration 
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in  any  way  specifically  diflfererit  from  any  other  part  of  their 
spiritual  work,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  may  have  partaken 
of  it  in  a  higher  degrea  For  the  composition  of  doctrinal 
writings  was  a^definite  part  of  the  mission  assigned  to  some 
of  the  prophets  and  apostlea  Such  writings,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  apostles,  formed  an  appropriate  and  peculiar  part  of 
their  labors.  This  written  preaching  concerning  the  Saviour, 
indeed,  took  a  subordinate  place  in  comparison  with  their  oral 
preaching,  and  the  apostolic  writers  had  no  distinct  reference  to 
the  needs  of  future  ages  (except  in  the  historical  books  and 
the  Apocalypse) ;  yet  the  written  setting  forth  of  our  thoughts 
proceeds  from  a  more  intense  activity  of  the  mind  than  does 
the  oral,  from  a  more  careful  and  precise  deliberation,  and  has 
greater  precision.  Therefore  we  may  assume  in  the  case  of  the 
ofGlcial  writings  of  the  apostles  and  their  assistants,  an  excep- 
tionally large  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
dwelt  in  them. 

If  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  of  this  nature,  it  cannot 
belong  in  equal  degree  to  all  its  parts.  It  will  stand  in  relation 
with  the  whole  Bible  rather  than  with  aJl  its  parts  equally. 
There  will  be  diiBEIerent  degrees  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  biblical  books  and 
their  contents,  and  to  the  nearer  or  more  distant  relation  of  the 
contents  of  each  book  to  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  teaching. 
This  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  clearly  expelling  aU 
others ;  but  its  relation  to  the  inspiration  doctrine  of  the  old 
dogmatics  needs  some  explanation.  There  are  some  who  think 
that  they  must  hold  it  as  a  modification  of  the  old  doctrine,  leav- 
ing the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  latter  untouched,  removing 
fi*om  it  simply  some  adventitious  notions,  which  dogmatic  pe- 
dantry had  unnecessarily  piled  upon  it  This  is  not  well  done, 
and  must  lead  to  confusion  of  ideas.  In  truth  this  modem  view 
diflTers  toto  genere  from  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
teaches  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  writings,  that  is,  their  sug- 
gestion or  impartation  through  the  exclusive  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  enlightenment  of  their  authors.  The 
modem  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  inspiration  of  the 
writings  as  the  natural  consequence  of  that  of  their  authors. 
The  writings  are  inspired  because  and  in  so  far  as  they  emanated 
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from  persons  who  were  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
redemption  and  sanctification,  and  who  received  special  inspira- 
tions, as  actors  in  the  events  of  revelation.  The  enlightenment 
of  individuals  and  the  suggestion  of  writings  are  two  very 
different  things,  and  must  be  sharply  distinguished  Enlighten- 
ment is  an  habitual  condition,  inspiration  a  momentary  ona 
The  unconditional  infallibility  of  the  Scripture  follows  from  the 
old  theory,  on  the  new  it  is  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
spiration of  men  must  be  coordinate  with  sanctification,  which 
can  never  be  perfect  in  this  Ufa 

Those  who  now  maintain  the  unconditional  infallibility  of 
the  Scriptures,  generally  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  pnv 
phets  and  apostles  were  personally  made  perfect  on  the  theoret- 
ical and  intellectual  side  of  their  nature,  though  not  on  the 
practical  side,  the  wilL  It  is  said  that  the  Lord,  promised  to 
bis  apostle^,  for  their  mission  of  teaching,  a  perfection  of  spiri- 
tual life  following  their  regeneration,  a  complete  inspiration,  an 
organic  union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  their  spiritual  apprehen- 
sion, as  a  complete  equipment  for  their  mission  as  witnesses  of 
revelation,  so  that  all  truth  was  disclosed  to  them,  and  came  to 
them  as  the  pure  testimony  of  the  Spirit  Thus  Peter,  in  the 
practical  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
converts,  could  act  contrary  to  his  own  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing. His  infallibility  was  in  but  one  sphere.  Even  with  us, 
our  knowledge  of  the  truth  outstrips  the  will ;  why  not  so  in 
the  case  of  Peter,  even  when  perfectly  enlightened  ? 

This  is  no  improvement  on  the  old  inspiration  doctrine  of 
the  church  dogmatics,  which  must  be  either  entirely  given  up 
or  retained  complete.  The  absolute  infallibility  of  Scripture 
can  only  be  held  at  this  sacrifice,  and  this  sacrifice  cannot  be 
mada  The  attempt  to  maintain  it  by  confining  inspiration  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  person  who  is  inspired,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  return  to  the  obsolete  theory  of  mechanical  inspira- 
tion. The  impartation  of  divine  truth  cannot  be  a  mere  intro- 
ducing of  it  into  the  memory,  but  is  a  morally  conditioned 
process,  a  planting  in  the  individual,  personal  life-center  itself, 
depending  as  much  on  the  will  as  on  tiie  undeistanding.  Such 
a  personal  illumination  being  assumed,  it  will  follow  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  relative,  not  absoluta    As  for  the 
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distinction  which  some 'make,  between  the  inspiration  of  the 
word  and  of  the  words,  this  will  not  relieve  the  difficulties  of 
the  inspiration  of  writings ;  for  surely  the  words  in  which 
God  conveyed  his  revelation  to  apostles  and  prophets,  wonld  be 
the  fittest  of  all  to  be  given  in  the  sacred  text 

One  who  holds,  bonafide^  to  the  old  theory  in  its  full  strength, 
without  seeking  to  explain  it  away,  is  a  consistent  and  true 
man.  But  he  who  tries  to  dress  it  up  in  modem  rags  before  he 
will  accept  it,  stands  on  slippery  ground.  The  latest  attempt 
to  justify  the  old  theoiy  has  been  made  by  Mehring,  who  holds 
tiiat  the  "  contents  of  revelsU^ion  "  were  imparted  to  the  authors 
of  the  Bible  by  inspijntion  from  God,  which  they,  on  their  part, 
received  correctly  and  truly^  and  committed  to  writing  without 
any  mixture  of  what  was  their  owa  He  makes  inspiration  to 
be  a  direct  speaking  of  the  personal  God  in  the  soul  of  a  human 
individual,  as  God  spoke  to  Moses ;  not  as  he  did  to  other  pro* 
phets,  in  dreams  and  visions,  but  face  to  face,  as  a  man  to  his 
friend.  But  how  shall  this  word,  so  received,  be  inihllibly 
transmitted?  Men  do  not,  of  themselves,  attain  to  such  free- 
dom from  error.  To  tiiis  Mehring  replies,  that  God  would  not 
give  a  revelation  without  providing  for  keeping  its  contents 
free  from  error;  for  if  he  did  not,  it  must  be  doubtful  whether 
there  be  any  revelation,  or  else  what  parts  of  it  are  given  cor- 
rectly and  what  erroneously^  Now  tills  does  not  save  the  Church- 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  It  leaves  it  entirely  in  the  lurch. 
Moreover  it  does  not  save  tiie  absolute  infallibility  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  theory  which  identifies  revelation  with  inspira- 
tion as  completely  as  the  old  one,  and  which  is  entirely  out- 
mde  of  the  fiicts  which  it  should  explain.  It  leaves  import- 
ant forms  of  inspiration  out  of  the  account^  such  as  dreanui 
and  visions;  it  makes  revelation  consist  in  nothing  but  a 
series  of  inspirations ;  it  takes  no  notice  of  great  supernatural, 
historical  &atB,  as  a  part  of  revelation ;  it  makes  revelation 
something  given  by  God  to  men,  rather  than  something  trans- 
acted by  God  before  their  eyes,  among  them.  It  assumes  that 
our  Bible  contains  nothing  but  "liie  contents  of  revelation, 
imparted  by  God  tiuougb  inspiration,"  a  position  plainly  false, 
fi>r  tiie  greater  part  of  the  Bible  is  taken  up  with  every-day 
things.     And  what  seeurity  is  there  for  the  inspiration  of 
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ihoee  things  which  do  not  belong  to  Ihe  subBtance  of  revela- 
tion, or  for  even  the  possibUitj  of  it?  And  how  about  their 
infidlibilitj?  Till  flome  proyisdon  is  made  in  the  theory  for 
tiieae  points,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  any  further,  most 
of  what  it  involves  having  been  already  consid^ed.  The  more 
we  examine  these  modem  reproductions  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Scripture,  tiie  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  that 
doctrine  was  the  product  of  a  scientific  fiction  growing  out  of  a 
dogmatic  interest,  out  of  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Bible^  which  was  assumed  as  an  axiom,  but  which  i% 
stevertheless,  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  it  was  meant 
to  meet.  The  attempt  was  made  to  in&r  what  God  has  done^ 
from  what  our  needs  were  supposed  to  be.  We  have  learned^ 
now,  how  &llacious  such  an  argument  is. 

What,  th^  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  return  to  the  so-celled 
freer  position  of  the  early  Church?  The  Church  fathers  weiia 
fiu:  from  being  consistent  There  was  no  lack,  on  their  part,  of 
tike  strongest  expressions  of  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  defects, 
inaccuracies,  and  contradictions  in  it  When  we  compare  the 
utterances  of  thdr  religious  fervor  concerning  the  full  inspira-* 
tion  of  the  sacred  books^  with  the  way  in  which  they  used  them^ 
practksally,  we  mustconclude  that  their  portion  respecting  thoa 
wis  really  a  very  free  one.  Indeed,  we  cannot  trace  a  strict  and 
aoourately  defined  doctrine  on  the  subject  farther  back  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century^  No,  we  cannot  remain  in  4 
oonfosed,  unsettled  position^  nor  return  to  it  from  a  well-defined 

Among  those  theologians  who  reoqgniase  the  impossibility  of 
upholding  all  the  old  theories  on  this  subject^  it  is  pretty  gene- 
lally  agreed  to  consider  the  Scriptures  as  '^  divine-human."  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  adopt  this  term,  for  it  was  invented  to  ex« 
fdain  and  justify  what  is  imperfect^  and  humanly  imperfecl^  in 
the  Bibl&  But  its  use  leads  inevitably  to  tike  denial  or  omis- 
mm.  of  all  that  imperfection.  The  idea  of  ihe  divine-humaa 
10  that  of  the  pure,  absolute  co*existeiioe  and  interpene** 
trotion  of  the  divine  and  human.  This  took  place  in  Ohrial^ 
but  in  him  alone ;  lus  being  and  life  are  the  only  divine-humaik 
To  place  the  Kble  on  the.  same  level  with  him  in  tius  req)eot| 
18  out  of  the  question.    And  to  attempt  to  draw  a^  dividing  line 
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between  the  buman  and  the  divine  elements  or  sides  of  the 
Bible,  is  fruitless  and  misleading.  The  Bible  is  a  product  of 
that  divine  light  which  has  streamed  through  the  world,  whose 
source  is  revelation.  I  hold  that  the  subjective  element  of 
revelation  was  inspiration,  even  wholly  apart  from,  and  previous 
to,  any  sacred  writings.  Entirely  apart  from  the  Scriptures, 
man  possesses  a  real  and  actual  supernatural  revelation.  Reve- 
lation is  the  sure  light  given  from  above  to  lead  our  race  to  the 
heavenly  goal  for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  creator.  The 
great  characteristic  revolution  in  religious  doctrine,  of  the 
modem  time,  consists  in  making  the  comer-stone  and  central 
point  of  Christianity  no  longer  a  book,  but  a  person ;  not  a 
collection  of  doctrines,  but  facts  and  influences  which  are  his- 
torical. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  the  absolute  freedom  from 
error,  or  infidlibility,  of  the  Scriptures.  Nothing  could  have 
been  frirther  from  the  intention  of  the  Redeemer,  than  to  place 
in  our  hands,  through  his  Apostles,  a  complete  written  system 
of  religious  belief,  to  serve  as  an  unerring  compendium  of  re- 
ligious truth ;  nor  did  the  Apostles  have  any  such  design  in 
their  writings.  The  tone  in  which  they  address  their  readers 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  such  supposition.  That  tone  is 
not  at  all  one  of  instruction,  claiming  for  itself  infallibility  and 
unconditioned  authority.  2  Cor.  i,  24  "Not  that  we  have 
dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy."  (See  also 
James  iii,  18.)  But  our  old  Protestant  theology,  because  it 
considered  revelation  to  be  nothing  but  an  immediate  divine 
impartation  of  a  complete  system  of  religious  doctrine,  was 
obliged  to  claim  for  it,  that  is  for  the  Bible,  the  attribute  of  in- 
fallibility ;  and  because  it  was  seeking  for  an  indisputable  ex- 
ternal authority  for  faith  to  rest  upon  with  undisturbed  cer- 
tainty, it  was  obliged  to  deny  therein  every  possibility  of  error, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  thinga  On  that  stand-point  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Scriptures  is  a  necessary  postulate  But  it  is  a 
postulate  which  conflicts  with  the  &ct&  In  such  a  condition 
of  biblical  hermeneutics  and  historical  criticism  as  that  which 
prevailed  through  the  first  centuries  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
it  was  possible  to  bush  up  this  contradiction  between  the  theory 
and  the  facts ;  to-day,  we  cannot  any  longer  conceal  that  there 
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are  errors  in  our  sacred  writings  Nor  can  we  any  longer  put 
the  matter  off,  by  saying  that  the  Scripture  is  infallible  in  what 
relates  to  the  Christian  &ith  and  life,  but  not  in  reference  to 
matters  of  knowledge  which  are  of  no  religious  importance. 
For  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  re* 
ligious  things  and  non-religious  things,  where  everything  must 
have,  of  necessity,  some  religious  importance.  Moreover,  the 
advocates  of  this  distinction  generally  apply  it  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament alone,  leaving  the  Old  Testament  out  of  the  account  en- 
tirely, though  in  it  the  greatest  difficulties  occur.  An  omis- 
sion which  shows  the  weakness  of  the  theory.  For  who,  at  the 
present  day,  would  think  of  such  a  thing  as  vindicating  the  Old 
Testament  from  all  error? 

The  more  deeply  the  Old  Testament  is  studied,  the  more  its 
immeasurable  importance  and  tinequaled  power  become  appa- 
rent, the  purity,  power,  and  elevation  of  its  religious  ideas,  and 
its  inestimable  historical  value,  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus, 
is  constantly  receiving  new  proofs.  But  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  different  thing  from  the  miracu- 
lous or  magical  product  which  the  dogmatizing  imagination  of 
the  old  theology  made  it  out  to  be ;  that  it  is  a  literary  product 
and  historical  monument  of  the  time  when  the  religious  horizon 
was  first  partially  brightened  with  clear  light,  when'  many 
places  still  lay  in  complete  shadow ;  that  it  shares  the  imper- 
fections which  are  inseparable  from  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of 
writing. 

In  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  treated  in  the 
apostolic  writinga  They  refer  to  passages  as  direct  Messianic 
predictions,  which  our  exegesis  can  only  consider  as  indirect 
prophecies ;  hence  these  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
sense  in  which  their  authors  intended  them,  contain  error.  They 
quote,  too,  as  proof-texts,  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
really  do  not  prove  that  for  which  they  are  quoted.  But  most 
important  of  all,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  representatioa 
wbich  it  gives  of  Christ  Is  this  free  from  every  error  ?  Let  not 
this  question  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  ask  whether  it  i$ 
possible  for  us  to  construct  firom  the  New  Testament  accounts 
of  the  Saviour,  a  sufficiently  accurate  historical  viaw  and  repre- 
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sentatioD  of  him ;  but  whether  that  which  is  there  written  about 
him,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  its  authors  intended  it,  con^ 
tains  nothing  incorrect  The  practical  impossibility  of  con* 
structing  a  perfectly  satisfactory  harmony  of  the  four  gospels  is 
sufficient  reply.  We  find,  too,  occasionally,  apparent  slips  of 
memory,  as  Matt  xxiii,  86,  and  xxvii,  9,  Mark  ii,  26,  1  Cor.  x, 
8.  On  one  subject,  too,  that  of  eschatology,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  synoptic  gospels  bring  together  the  Saviour's 
words  in  regard  to  his  earthly  kingdom,  in  a  way  which  hides 
the  meaning  they  were  spoken  with.  The  most  important  point 
of  all,  however,  is  whether  the  description  of  the  Saviour's  per- 
son and  work  is  absolutely  free  from  all  wrong  impression.  We 
do  not  doubt  j;hat  it  is  possible,  by  the  right  use  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  obtain  a  correct  impression  of  Christ  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  absolutely  nothing  incorrect  in  the 
representations  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  taken  in  their 
direct  sense.  The  New  Testament  contains  several  representa- 
tions of  the  life  of  Jesus,  running  side  by  side,  and  varying 
somewhat  from  each  other.  The  christology  of  the  synoptics  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  John,  though  they  do  not  ex- 
clude or  contradict  each  other,  and  that  of  Paul  differs  some- 
what from  both. 

To  understand  Christ  perfectly  was  a  problem  too  deep  for 
even  the  apostles ;  a  feet  of  which  they  themselves  were  fully 
conscious.  (Jno.  i,  14 ;  1  Jno.  i,  1 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  7-13 ;  Eph.  iii, 
18,  etc.)  And  the  fact  that  they  received  inspiration,  and  were 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth,  could  not  overcome  every 
difficulty.  Why  should  God  have  divided  up  his  inspiration 
among  several  men,  if  not  because  one  person  could  not  receive 
a  perfectly  adequate  understanding  of  the  Divine  Manifesta^ 
tion?  No  single  man  could  understand  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  Christ  in  an  absolutely  adequate  manner,  from  the  very 
limitations  of  his  individuality,  the  peculiarities  which  are 
grounded  there.  Therefore  God  called  a  number  of  individuals 
to  this  work,  in  order  that,  through  their  joint  descriptionSy  a 
completely  correct  understanding  might  be  constructed,  and 
divided  His  inspiration  among  them.  The  manifestation  of 
God  in  Christ  required,  indeed,  to  be  righdy  understood,  by 
those  who  were  in  contact  with  it,  but  could  be  completdy  un- 
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derstood  by  no  individual  among  them.  The  entire  result  of 
all  their  impressions  was  necessary  for  this,  the  aocoants  of  all 
the  witnesses,  in  their  mutual  interworking.  Even  twelve  were 
not  enough ;  Paul  had  to  be  added  to  the  number,  and  to  be  in- 
spiredf  in  order  to  bring  about  a  truly  satis&ctoiy  understand- 
ing of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  We  can  find  this  in 
the  doctrine  and  preaching  of  no  single  apostle,  taken  by 
ihemiselves,  nor  in  the  writings  of  any  one  New  Testament 
author,  taken  alone.  The  teaching  of  no  single  apostle  is 
absolutely  infallible,  but  the  combined  teaching  of  them  all 
contains  the  complete  conditions  for  an  absolutely  unerring  im- 
pression and  comprehension  of  Christ 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets, 
and  to  the  oral  as  well  as  the  written  teaching  of  prophets  and 
apostles.  The  attribute  of  infsdlibility,  then,  in  the  Bible,  is 
not  absolute  but  relative.  The  Bible  is  the  sufScient  means 
and  instrument  for  obtaining  an  unerring  knowledge  of  divine 
revelation,  and  contains  the  means  within  itself  of  correcting 
all  its  errors,  testing  itself  by  itself  This  is  the  actual  in&lli- 
bility  of  the  Bible,  and  herein  lies  its  sufficiency.  Infallibility 
belongs  to  it  as  a  whole,  not  to  its  individual  parts  and  sections 
as  such.  We  have,  in  the  Scriptures,  an  unerring  account  of 
divine  revelation,  but  we  must  first  make  it  infallible  and  un- 
erring by  our  use  of  it,  through  historical  criticism ;  for  only 
thus  can  its  complete  sense  be  ascertained.  The  normative 
authority  of  the  Bible,  however,  remains  unimpaired. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Protestant  theology  has  always 
gone  to  work  in  this  way,  which  is  only  a  more  exact  mode  of 
expressing  its  favorite  principle,  of  interpreting  the  Bible  by 
the  analogy  of  faitk  But  the  assumption  was  made  that  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  fixed  beyond  all  questioning,  and 
thus  all  real  historical  criticism  was  virtually  excluded ;  though, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  criticism  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
undertaken,  and  without  which  the  foundations  of  the  true 
normative  authority  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  properly 
established. 

The  kind  of  infallibility  which  we  uphold,  though  very 
different  fiK>m  that  of  the  old  theology,  is  the  one  which  cor- 
responds best  to  the  experience  of  every  devout  Christian.   For 
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if  he  use  the  Bible  rightly,  it  makes  upon  him  the  impression 
that  in  it  he  possesses  a  complete  instrument  for  the  origina- 
tion, development,  and  completion  of  his  Christian  life,  a  guide 
to  salvation,  in  which  he  can  confide  with  unconditioned  trust; 
in  a  word,  he  experiences  what  is  described  in  2  Tim.  iii,  16, 
17.  But  he  will  feel  in  this  ose  of  the  Bible,  that  these  quali- 
ties of  it  do  not  belong  to  all  its  parts  in  an  equal  measure. 
He  is,  thus,  conscious  that  the  Bible,  in  the  cooperation  of  all 
its  individual  parts,  is  such  an  incarnation  of  religious  truth  as 
is  powerful  unto  salvation,  whilst  its  individual  elements  will 
often  limit  and  modify  each  other,  so  that  he  has  to  join  them 
together  in  a  living  union.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  conceive 
of  the  apostles  as  absolutely  infallible  than  as  absolutely  holy. 
They  themselves  were  far  from  claiming  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  their  modes  of  action  and  of  discourse  show  plainly ;  the 
history  shows  us  several  moral  delinquencies  of  the  apostles 
during  the  time  of  their  apostolic  work.  They  themselves 
were  conscious  that  inMlibility  was  dependent  on  personal 
moral  perfection,  and  always  place  freedom 'from  error  at  the 
very  summit  of  personal  attainment&  (James  iii,  2.)  And 
the  "hypocrisy"  of  Peter,  the  apostle  -  prince,  at  Antioch, 
seems  certainly  to  have  had  some  reference  to  the  true  doc- 
trine of  justification.     (GaL  ii,  11-18.) 

I  hold  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  that  relative  infidli- 
bility  of  the  Bible  which  I  have  described.  The  holy  Scrip- 
ture is,  T  repeat,  the  perfectly  sufficient  instrument  for  ob- 
taining, without  any  error,  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, especially  that  made  in  Christ,  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is 
essentially  infallible  Whoever  believes  in  divine  revelation, 
and  is  in  the  circle  of  its  influence,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
redemption  through  Christ,  must  believe  in  this  infallibility, 
apart  from  that  direct  testimony  of  his  experience  which 
we  have  referred  to.  For,  if  there  is  such  a  revelation,  and 
it  is  not  a  traceless  meteor  through  the  world,  but  a  real 
divine  causality,  redeeming  and  renewing  men,  there  must  be  a 
true  and  sufficient  witness  to  it,  an  actual  record,  going  beside 
it  and  belonging  to  it  as  an  essential  element  And  if  the 
Bible  is  not  this,  we  must  give  up  our  faith,  not  only  that  we 
know  and  enjoy  the  divine  revelation,  that  we  have  a  share  in 
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redemption,  and  actually  possess  the  genuine  Christianity,  but 
also  that  the  divine  revelation  and  redemption  have  ever  come 
into  real  existence,  that  there  ever  was  any  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. The  New  Testament  demonstrably  contains  the 
original  Christian  teaching,  the  apostolic  preaching  ;  and  if  this 
account  which  the  apostles  gave  of  the  divine  revelation  in 
Christ  is  incorrect,  then  redemption  itself  cannot  have  become 
operative  among  men,  we  are  not  in  the  circle  of  redemption, 
there  is  no  real  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  never  was  any. 
The  moment  we  believe  in  revelation,  we  must  also  believe  the 
teaching  of  prophets  and  apostles  to  contain  an  essentially  cor- 
rect description  of  it,  and  therefore,  in  the  sense  described,  with- 
out error  and  infallible. 

I  consider  the  Bible,  then,  as  the  original  and  authoritative 
document  concerning  revelation,  but  not  as  the  revelation  itsel£ 
It  is  an  historical  product  of  revelation  and  a  part  of  its  activity* 
Revelation  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  and  massive  reality,  a 
fact  in  the  strongest  sense  supernatural,  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  world.  Let  a  sharp  and  clear  distinction  be  made 
between  "revelation  "  and  "the  Bible,"let  the  latter  be  looked 
»upon,  not  as  the  revelation  itself,  but  as  the  instrument  by 
which  the  fact  of  revelation  is  authenticated,  and  through  which 
it  comes,  in  its  original  correctness  and  vividness,  to  impart 
itself  to  us,  and  bring  us,  with  our  consciousness,  under  its 
most  immediate  influence — ^and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
setting  ourselves  right  There  was  a  theocratic  people  of  Israel 
before  there  was  any  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  there  was  a  congregation  of  believers  in  Christ  earlier  than 
the  New.  The  final  end  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  not  only 
theological  but  practical,  is  not  simply  to  understand  it,  but  to 
understand  the  divine  revelation  by  means  of  it  The  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given  us  is  to  make  us  also  eye-and-ear  wit* 
nesses  of  revelation.  And  the  sole  office  of  the  theologian  in 
reference  to  it  is,  to  make  it,  by  his  historical-critical  exposi» 
siona,  that  true  reflection  of  revelation  which  we  seek  and  need. 

The  New  Testament  is  in  feet  an  original,  historical,  authentic 
document  concerning  that  historical  fact,  the  person  and  life  of 
Jesus  Christ;  it  is  approximatively  a  photograph  of  the  histori- 
cal  Christ,  impressed  directly  on  the  consciousness  which  was 
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sensitive  toward  him.  But  it  is  not  a  photograph  for  as ;  iot 
are  obliged  to  establish  it  to  be  such  through  historical  criticisnL 
Yet  it  is  impossible  that  a  true,  complete  reflection  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  his  many-sidedness,  should  be  given  in  any  one 
picture.  The  complete  Christ  could  be  given  only  by  a  num- 
ber of  pictures.  To  blend  these  together  into  one  is  a  weary 
labor  of  criticism,  and  one  that  can  be  only  accomplished  by  a 
series  of  approximations  at  best ;  but  much  is  gained  when  the 
problem  is  once  clearly  stated,  and  properly  recognized  by 
theology.  If  revelation  stands  before  our  eyes  in  all  its 
majesty  as  a  powerfiil,  living,  historical  reality,  there  will  be 
abundant  courage  for  the  most  through  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, assuming  a  free,  believing  position,  without  any  narrow- 
nes&  God  gives  us  nothing  ready-made.  All  His  gifts  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  us  to  do  something.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  holy  Scriptures.  If  we  will  undertake  the  labor  God 
has  thrown  upon  us  and  subject  them  to  historical  analysis,  we 
shall  find  what  He  intended  us  to  know.  We  need  not  place 
ourselves  above  them  ;  we  ought  rather  to  strive  to  learn  to  use 
them  rightly,  to  know  what  they  really  are.  Protestant 
theology,  in  order  to  be  true  to  its  own  formal  principle  of  mak- 
ing the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  faith,  must  encourage  a  thorough 
historical-critical  treatment  of  the  Bible. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  historical  criticism  this  formal  principle 
has  somewhat  changed  its  meantng.  Its  authority,  however,  is 
as  complete  as  800  years  ago ;  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests 
have  not  been  changed.  It  stands  forth  yet  more  clearly  as  a 
necessary  principle  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  having  the  elas- 
ticity of  life,  and  being  the  very  principle  by  which  the  Church 
may  yet  come  into  harmony  and  understanding  with  the  never- 
resting  progress  of  worldly  science^  Our  older  theology  did 
not  entirely  overlook  the  problem  of  historical  criticism,  indeed, 
but  went  at  it  wrongly.  The  question  concerning  the  canon  is 
one  which  comes  strictly  under  this  head,  yet  in  its  investiga- 
tion the  old  theology  arrived  at  nothing.  For  by  assuming 
beforehand  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  had  God  for  their  author, 
it  excluded  all  human  testimony  and  all  real  inquiry  on  the 
subject  The  canonicity  of  the  books  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 
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The  church-dogmatics  maintained  that  the  Bible  is  the 
xavoov^  the  norm ;  but  a  truly  evangelical  theology  will  ask, 
rather,  what  that  quality  is  which  constitutes  its  normative 
authority.  We  claim  that  this  quality  is  its  character  as  an 
original  document  It  could  not  be  regulative  for  our  idea  of 
divine  revelation,  if  it  were  not  thus  an  original,  historical 
document,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  sach  can  it  well  claim 
normative,  or  canonical  authority.  Its  origin  must  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  facts  which  it  narrates ;  and  the  question 
must  be  asked, — ^in  what  historical  relation  did  the  author  of 
any  of  its  books  stand  to  the  facts  of  which  the  book  treats  ? 
Thus  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  authority,  or  canonicity, 
and  of  originality,  in  proportion  to  the  varying  d^ree  of  close- 
ness of  causal  connection  between  the  &cts  and  the  book.  The 
Church  gives  us  the  Bible  as  the  canon,  that  is,  as  the  only 
authoritative  rule  for  the  formation  of  our  ideas  of  revelation. 
The  question  whether  we  shall  accept  it  as  being  in  fact  what  it 
is  thus  claimed  to  be,  is  a  purely  historical  one,  to  be  solved  by 
historical  criticism  alone;  though,  of  course,  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  of  great  weight, 
being  that  of  an  especially  qualified  judge ;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  seen  in  the  results  of  the  right  use  of  any 
book,  will  be  another  important  element  This  last  point  was 
emphasized,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  older  theology,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  external  elements  of  the  proof  Historical  criti- 
cism cannot  rest  satisfied  until  both  elements,  the  internal  and 
the  external,  coincide  in  the  same  results. 

In  deciding  on  the  canonicity  of  any  book,  the  inquiry  must 
be  made,  whether,  in  the  historical  relations  of  its  origin,  it  can 
be  considered  as  really  an  original,  contemporary  document,  on 
the  subject  of  revelation.  The  problem  of  the  canon  is  thus 
one  constantly  in  process  of  solution,  by  a  never  resting  pro- 
cess of  historical  investigation.  The  mistake  of  the  Church 
has  been,  that  it  has  not  recognized  the  need  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  such  a  nature,  and  has  proceeded  in  everything  as 
though  the  canon  had  been  settled  fix>m  time  immemorial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  determined  on  purely  historical 
grounds,  and  there  were  long  waVerings  with  regard  to  particular 
booka 
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Oar  older  theologians  of  the  Church  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween religion  and  theology.  Holding  revelation  to  be  a  direct 
impartation  from  God  of  a  system  of  doctrines,  using  revela- 
tion and  Bible  as  identical  terms,  they  had  but  one  answer  for 
all  dogmatic,  that  is,  religious  questionings,  and  could  not  see 
how  their  views  of  the  Bible  violated  the  decorum  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  and  especially  the  free,  unlegal  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  how  far  our  actual  Bible  is  from  corres- 
ponding to  their  demands  upon  it  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
it  possesses  the  attributes  of  sufficientia^  perspicuitasj  and  auctoritas 
judicialia  in  the  sense  in  which  they  used  these  terma  For  by 
sufficientia  they  meant  that  it  contains  everything  which  is 
necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  attain  to  eternal  salvation ; 
and  by  perspicuitasj  that  all  things  necessary  for  salvation  are 
expressed  in  it  as  clearly  as  possible.  But  when  we  find  that 
they  held  the  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation  to  be  the  whole 
circle  of  dogmas,  and  held  that  there  is  no  article  of  fidth 
which  is  not  declared  in  at  least  one  passage  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture in  plain,  appropriate,  and  accurate  words,  we  must  admit 
that  such  a  representation  of  the  Bible  ill  corresponds  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  whole  history  of  interpretation 
is  opposed  to  it,  beginning  with  the  New  Testament  itsel£ 
(1  Cor.  i,  10 ;  2  Peter  iii,  16.)  As  for  the  auctoriias  judicialis^ 
or  sole  right  of  deciding  controversies,  the  entire  history  of 
dogmas  and  dogmatics  is  a  proof  that  the  Scriptures  alone  can- 
not put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  those  who  dispute  about  reli- 
gion. As  little  qualified  is  our  Bible  to  serve  as  a  compen- 
dium, authorized  by  Heaven,  of  religious  doctrine,  like  a 
catechism  or  a  system  of  dogmaa 

The  true  loftiness,  magnificence,  and  divinity  of  the  Bible  do 
not  lie  in  what  recalls  and  stands  in  analogy  with  scientific 
theorems  and  dogmatic  formulas.  Yet  such  was  the  character 
given  to  it  by  our  older  Church  theology,  by  means  of  its  pecu- 
liar view  of  revelation.  The  Bible  necessarily  acquired  a 
theological  character,  was  considered  as  the  complete  expres- 
sion of  revelation,  made  and  prepared  once  for  all.  Thus  theo- 
logical doctrine,  at  least  in  theory,  was  placed  in  such  a  direct 
dependence  on  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  a  truly  scientific 
development  of    it  was  impossible.      The  Roman   Catholic 
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Church  secured  a  cei-tain  freedom  for  itself  by  its  traditions, 
but  no  relief  was  afforded  to  scientific  theology  by  the  doctrine 
of  tradition. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism  that  theological  freedom  was  so  often  fettered  by  this 
erroneous  view  of  revelation,  as  directly  imparted  knowledge. 
The  Bible  is,  not  the  only  source  of  religious  knowledge,  but 
the  Twrm  of  it  It  is  the  only  authentic  and  original  source  of 
knowledge  concerning  revelation  which  we  have,  but  not  the 
only  one.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  many  prophetic  and  his- 
torical books  now  lost,  the  book  of  Jasher  (or  the  Upright),  a 
third  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  a  letter  of  the  same 
apostle  to  the  Laodiceans, — books  whose  immediate  connection 
with  the  divine  revelation,  and  therefore  whose  canonical  dig- 
nity, would  not  be  denied  if  we  possessed  them.  It  is  well 
known  what  a  difBculty  our  older  theologians  found  in 
any  inspired  book  beiog  permitted  to  perish,  and  how  they 
tried  to  evade  the  difl&culty  by  assuming  that  the  books  lost 
were  not  really  lost,  but  were  inserted  in  the  canon  under  other 
names,  or  that  those  really  lost  were  not  inspired,  holy  books. 
Hence  they  invented  an  attribute  of  the  Bible,  called  integritaSj 
which  meant  that  no  canonical  books  had  been  permitted  to 
perish,  and  another  called  sinceritas,  which  meant  that  no  text 
was  so  corrupted  that  it  could  not  be  restored  by  critical  art, — 
two  imaginary  qualities  which  for  a  long  time  seriously  re- 
stricted the  scientific  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

The  New  Testament  nowhere  makes  any  claim  to  be  the 
only  source  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. The  purpose  of  our  gospels  plainly  is,  to  render  per- 
manent the  oral  apostolic  preaching  on  the  &cts  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  fixing  them  in  writing.  It  declares  that  the 
apostolic  teaching  is  the  only  human  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  (See  Luke  i,  2. 
Acts  XX,  26.  2  Pet  ii,  1.  1  John  i,  1 ;  ii,  18-27 ;  iv,  1-8. 
2  John  6-11.    Jude  8.     1  Cor.  xv,  1.     GaL  i,  7.     CoL  ii,  6. 

1  Thess.  iv,  1.     2  Thesa  ii,  15 ;  iii,  6.     1  Tim.  iv,  6 ;  vi,  8,  20. 

2  Tim.  i,  18 ;  ii,  2 ;  iii,  14.)  It  does  not  even  claim  to  be  an 
absolutely  complete  account  of  the  apostles*  preaching  and 
doctrine,  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  be,  for  notoneof  its  writers 
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bad  any  thought,  when  he  wrote,  that  what  he  was  writing 
would  be  collected,  tc^etber  with  other  writings,  into  a  collec- 
tions of  sacred  books.  Still  further,  our  New  Testament  writ- 
ings presuppose  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  a 
previous  oral  communication  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles, 
and  in  some  cases  this  is  expressly  referred  to  by  the  author& 
(See  1  Cor.  xi,  2,  84 ;  xv,  1.  CoL  ii,  6.  1  Thes.  iv.  1.  2  Thes. 
ii,  15 ;  iii,  6.  1  Tim.  vi,  20.  2  Tim.  i,  18  ;  ii,  8,  14.  1  John 
ii,  24.  2  Peter  iii,  1.)  But  though  the  possibility  cannot  be 
denied,  there  were  other  witnesses  of  the  same  kind,  outside  of 
our  New  Testament,  yet  since  none  of  them  have  come  down 
to  us,  it  remains  certain  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
source  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  But  this  is  not  the  same  as  to  say,  with  our  older 
theology,  that  they  are  absolutely  the  only  source  of  all  Chris- 
tian and  religious  truth.  This  could  be  truly  said  only  if  the 
devout  Christian  had  within  his  horizon,  not  the  whole  world, 
but  revelation  only,  and  if  he  were  isolated  from  the  circle  of 
events  in  which  God,  nevertheless,  placed  him,  or  else  if  it 
were  not  possible  for  him  to  know  all  things  in  a  Christian  way, 
but  only  religious  things. 

If  all  religious  truth  is  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
then  we  must  there  seek  and  find  our  answer  to  every  question 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  thinking  Christian.  But  that 
would  be  to  return  to  the  so-called  "  Scripture  learning "  of 
centuries  gone  by,  which  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  much- 
derided  methods  of  the  Jewish  rabbia  For  a  like  cause  pro- 
duces like  results ;  and  if  one  believes  that  he  must  find  in  the 
Bible  what  he  needs,  or  thinks  he  needs,  for  every  Christian 
necessity,  he  will  find  it  there,  at  any  cost,  whether  it  really 
exists  there  or  not  He  will  certainly,  and  in  the  best  faith,  be 
driven  to  an  arbitrary  and  fitnciful  ex^esis,  which  he  will 
glorify  as  the  only  Christian  gnosis.  The  tendency  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity  is,  not  to  limit  Christian  knowledge  to  the 
Bible,  but  to  find  its  sources  in  the  whole  world  of  nature  and 
history,  and  to  consider  the  Bible,  not  as  an  isolated  world  by 
itself,  but  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  the  history  with 
which  it  is  in  fact  interlocked,  and  from  whose  hand  it  has  been 
received  by  Christianity.     And  if  it  be  asked  how  the  great 
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problem  of  our  day,  which  is,  how  to  free  the  mass  of  educated 
men  from  their  estrangement  to  the  holy  Scripture,  can  be 
solved, — ^the  reply  must  be,  by  placing  the  Bible  before  them 
in  contact  and  organic  union  with  the  great  world  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  dwell ;  that  is,  by  means  of  the  proof  of  its  continuity 
with  the  history  of  the  world,  even  in  its  innermost  mechanism. 
Every  earnest  attempt  in  this  direction  has  a  claim  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  consider 
Christ  the  Palladium  of  humanity,  however  much  or  little  they 
find  themselves  in  agreement  with  the  principles  which  under- 
lie that  attempt 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  there  is  a  real,  fruitful  development 
of  the  truth  planted  in  the  world  by  revelation,  through  the 
influence  of  revelation  itself.  Bevelation  has  really  entered 
into  history,  is  really  in  the  world  as  a  world-historical  power, 
not  merely  because  it  is  written  upon  paper.  Its  complete 
understanding  is  only  attainable  by  means  of  the  completest 
apparatus  of  knowledge.  The  apostolic  setting  forth  of  revela- 
tion and  of  the  Redeemer,  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  thus  perfectible,  capable  of  advancement  to  the  end  of  time ; 
but  in  one  direction  it* cannot  be  improved,  its  purity,  and 
truth,  and  the  living  freshness  of  its  coloring.  If  any  one,  in 
contemplating  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  has  any  true  perception 
of  the  exceeding  gloiy  of  his  spiritual  beauty  and  grandeur, 
he  will  be  convinced  that  the  absolute  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Him  can  only  be  the 
last  and  highest  flower  of  that  knowledge  which  humanity, 
renewed  through  him,  can  attain  to.  Whoever  decides  other- 
wise forms  an  impious  judgment,  his  Saviour  is  not  really  great 
to  him,  not  really  the  holy  one  of  God  in  his  heart.  The  first 
witnesses  coidd  not,  as  he  walked  through  the  earth,  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery  alike  to  friends  and  foes,  construct  a  complete 
picture  of  him,  though  they  alone  could  receive  into  themselves 
a  correct  image  of  him,  and  offer  it  for  others  to  use. 

The  whole  Christian  history  is  the  only  commentary  ade- 
quate for  the  complete  exposition  of  the  Grace  and  Truth  that 
entered  into  our  world ;  and  we,  if  we  truly  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  may  understand  him  more  completely  than  the 
twelve  who  ate  and  drank  with  him.     The  highest  and  moat 
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wonderful  mystery,  that  hidden  in  God  through  the  ages,  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  become  audible  and  openly  known  in 
it  (See  Matt  xi,  26 ;  xiii,  11.  John  i,  14,  18 ;  iii,  11 ;  xiv, 
9,  16,  17  ;  XV,  15,  26 ;  xvi,  18.  1  John  i,  1 ;  ii,  27.  Bom.  xi, 
25 ;  xvi,  25.  1  Cor.  ii,  6-16 ;  iv,  1 ;  xv,  51.  Eph.  i,  9 ;  iii, 
8,  9.  Col.  i,  26 ;  ii,  2  ;  iv,  8.  1  Tim.  iii,  16.)  Divine  revela- 
tion opens  to  us  a  whole  new  field  of  vision,  deep  into  the  invi- 
sible world,  places  before  our  eyes  facts  which  the  limitations  of 
our  natural  horizon  have  placed  beyond  our  reach,  and  takes 
away  our  previous  ideas,  as  childish  prejudices.  Far  from 
limiting  human  reason,  the  Scriptures  rather  remove  its  limita- 
tions, and  give  it  a  new  and  free  outlook. 

The  description  of  the  holy  Scriptures  which  we  have  given 
is  certainly  difierent  from  the  picture  drawn  by  the  orthodox 
theology ;  but  the  position  of  heart  toward  the  Bible  of  him 
who  believes  thus  in  divine  revelation,  does  not  differ  by  a 
hair's  breadth  from  that  of  the  orthodox  believer  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  reverence  for  it  as  a  sacred  thing  and  his  worship 
in  its  temple  are  no  less  sincere,  deep,  and  warm  than  those  of 
the  simple,  child-like  devout  person  who,  without  reflection, 
looks  upon  the  holy  Scriptures  as  verbally  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself.  The  holiness  and  the  entire  uniqueness 
of  the  Scriptures  rest  upon  what  they  really  are,  not  on  quali- 
ties which  dogmatics  imposes  upon  them,  and  arbitrarily  assigns 
to  theuL  The  more  divine  the  Bible  actually  is,  the  more 
profitable  will  it  be  to  place  its  high  quality  where  it  actually 
exists,  and  not  in  what  has  been  foisted  upon  it  from  foreign 
theological  necessities.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  it  to  place  it 
in  a  role  for  which  it  was  not  made.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
term  '*  holy,"  when  applied  to  revelation  or  to  Christianity  or 
to  the  Bible,  mean  something  contrary  to  nature,  something 
fistntastic,  in  order  to  put  their  supernaturalness  in  a  clearer  light 
Let  us  take  it  as  it  is,  without  the  preliminary  assistance  of  any 
dogmatic  mystagogue,  and  it  will  testify  of  its  own  greatness 
and  divinity.  The  signs  of  its  inspiration  are,  according  to  its 
own  declaration  (2  Tim.  iii,  16),  that  it  is  useful  for  reproof,  for 
doctrine,  for  instruction.  We  imagine  that  our  religious  neces- 
sities cannot  be  satisfied  without  an  externally  authorized  book 
of  doctrine,  a  hand-book  imparted  by  God  himself,  in  which 
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we  can  find  ready,  infallible  answers  to  all  the  religions  ques- 
tions which  we  can  ever  ask.  Well,  then,  let  us  find  such  a 
book,  if  we  can ;  but  the  Bible  is  not  it,  is  not  any  such  book. 
Let  us  not  make  it  an  oracle,  which  can  be  made  to  speak  to 
suit  us,  and  let  us  not  overlook  in  how  many  ways  it  is  rather 
given  to  us  as  a  problem. 

This  discussion,  now  brought  to  an  end,  has  contained  very 
little  that  is  new,  or  that  will  be  controverted  by  many  readers. 
I  have,  in  all  essential  matters,  only  expressed  the  general  testi- 
mony of  our  modem,  believing  German  theologians,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  strive  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
modes  of  expression  found  in  our  old  dogmatic  ecclesiastic 
formulas,  while  I  have  rather  been  anxious  to  express  myself  as 
dearly  as  possible,,  not  as  though  my  object  were  to  differ  from 
the  traditional  formulas  of  the  Church  theology  as  little  as  pos- 
sibla  The  theology  now  dominant  declares  very  plainly  that 
it  has  given  up  the  old  mechanical  doctrine  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  cannot  easily  be  got  to  say  in  what 
sense  it  holds  them  to  be  inspired,  what  conception  it  would 
substitute  for  the  one  thrown  aside.  This  reluctance  has  a  very 
honorable  side,  for  it  is  grounded  on  a  perception  of  the  extraor- 
dinary practical  difficulties  which  attend  all  dogmatic  improve- 
ments in  this  doctrine. 

Whoever  contends  that  the  historical-critical  investigation  of 
the  Bible  ought  to  precede  its  dogmatic  use,  teaches  that  this 
criticism  may  find  that  not  everything  it  contains  is  susceptible 
of  proof,  that  many  of  its  books  do  not  belong  to  the  writers  to 
whom  they  have  been  ascribed,  that  parts  of  its  historical  narra- 
tives, on  purely  historical  grounds,  cannot  be  accepted, — who- 
ever holds  to  these  and  such  as  these  openly,  will  certainly  give 
a  shock  to  a  large  part  of  what  is  called  the  believing  portion 
of  any  Christian  community.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
it  is  right,  in  accordance  with  Christian  duty,  to  give  way  to 
this  feeling.  At  any  rate  the  present  condition  of  the  matter  is 
one  which  cannot  continua  It  is  impossible  and  thoroughly 
unevangelical  to  permit  a  state  of  things  to  continue,  in  which, 
on  the  one  side,  theology  treats  the  Bible  critically,  and,  there- 
fore, holds  a  view  of  it  quite  at  variance  with  the  conception  of 
the  Church  dogmatics,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Christian  be- 
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lievers  in  general  adhere  to  the  latter  without  being  at  all  per- 
plexed or  disturbed  on  the  part  of  theology.  It  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  remain  thus.  Truth  and  honor  must  be  reached 
by  both  parties,  but  the  problem  of  how  this  can  be  done 
naturally  devolves  entirely  upon  theology.  The  necessity  of 
the  historical-critical  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  must  be 
brought  to  recognition  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church.  The 
problem  is  doubtless  a  difficult  one,  but  it  cannot  be  insolubla 
It  is  more  di&cult  because  so  long  neglected,  so  that  there  is 
no  foundation  to  build  upon.  It  is  our  duty  to  show  to  the 
non-theological  part  of  the  Church,  that  the  application  of  the 
historical  criticism  to  the  Bible  is  not  the  child  of  unbelief  nor 
of  a  rationalism  which  rejects  revelation,  but  a  procedure  which 
the  evangelical  Church  cannot  reject,  so  long  as  it  remains  true 
to  its  Aindamental  principle.  To  conceal  from  the  laity  the 
difficulties  which  an  unprejudiced  criticism  discovers,  especially 
in  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  an  unjust  and  unlovely  deed, 
as  weU  as  a  foolish.  The  result  would  be  that  many  who 
now  have  doubts,  would  come  to  a  total  disbelief,  and  reject 
the  Bible,  as  a  book  in  which  no  secure  groxmd  could  be  found. 
Though  what  I  have  written  may  seem  cold,  it  comes  from  a 
warm  heart,  and  is  the  word  of  one  who,  for  his  own  part,  bows 
before  the  Bible,  and  well  knows  that  in  it  he  possesses  a  sanc- 
tuary, of  which  he  can  say,  ^'  Here  is  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God  and  here  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
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Aoticlb  m— aspectts  of  theism. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  since,  in  the  popular  conception,  the 
earth  was  the  sum  of  creation,  and  6000  years  the  total  of  past 
time.  The  stars  were  points  of  light,  fixed  in  a  blue  vault  just 
overhead,  or  holes  in  the  floor  of  heaven  through  which  beamed 
the  upper  glory.  The  conception  of  natural  law  was  almost 
unknown;  and  events  were  thought  to  come  and  go  at  the 
changeful  wills  of  invisible  beings  behind  them* 

Now,  all  this  has  changed.  The  blue  vault  has  gone.  The 
stars  have  receded  into  space,  and  expanded  into  orbs,  small 
indeed  through  distance,  yet  blazing,  many  of  them,  with  the 
force  of  thousands  of  suns  like  ours.  The  limit  of  telescopic 
vision  now  describes  a  sphere,  whose  diameter  is  over  seven  mil- 
lions of  years,  as  flies  the  light  Forty-six  years  ago,  the  rays 
started  from  the  pole  star,  by  which  the  sailor  and  fugitive  shall 
steer  their  course  to-night;  but  the  pole  star  is  a  near  neighbor, 
compared  with  the  outlying  pickets  of  the  celestial  host  Tak- 
ing even  solar  systems  as  the  unit,  the  imagination  is  bewil- 
dered at  the  multitude  of  the  starry  hosts  that  encamp,  or 
maneuver,  within  the  present  sphere  of  telescopic  vision.  And 
yet  no  one  is  narrow  enough  to  imagine 'that  the  frontiers  of 
being  have  been  reached.  On  the  contrary,  every  astronomer 
rather  believes  that  when  the  magnifier  of  twenty,  or  fifty,  thous- 
and power  shall  come,  it  will  only  bring,  so  to  speak,  new  uni- 
verses into  view. 

The  same  is  true  in  time.  The  idea  of  a  creation  instanta- 
neously perfected,  is  fading  from  the  minds  of  men ;  much  more 
the  thought  that  creation  took  place  but  6000  years  ago.  It  is 
coming  to  be  viewed  as  an  evolving  rather  than  an  event;  as 
a  process,  demanding  the  roll  of  almost  infinite  years ;  as  being, 
what  the  Bible  calls  it,  a  genesis,  that  is,  a  birth,  with  the  neces- 
sarily accompanying  idea  of  long  time,  and  deferred  perfection. 
The  magnificent  chronometry  of  geology,  and  astronomy,  gives 
a  mushroom  air  to  the  oldest  human  monuments,  and  furnishes 
us  with  time  units,  to  which  the  whole  of  recorded  history  is 
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but  a  simple  beat  of  the  clock.  Yet  stupendous  as  this  chro- 
nometry  is,  it  brings  us  not  to  a  lonely  God.  At  the  farthest 
point  we  reach,  we  find  nature's  forces  toiling  as  busily  then  as 
now. 
7^  Yet  in  all  this  vast  space  and  time  the  profoundest  order  is 
seen.  The  drove  of  invisibles  has  been  relieved  from  duty, 
and  their  places  have  been  assumed  by  the  steady  laws ;  laws 
whose  rule  the  atom  cannot  escape,  nor  the  mightiest  sj'^stem 
defy.  Nowhere  in  space  a  lawless  planet,  or  an  atom  beyond 
controL  Nowhere  in  time  a  disconnected  event  To-day  is 
everywhere  the  child  of  yesterday,  and  the  parent  of  to-morrow. 
In  geology,  the  struggling  forces  seem  ever  working  toward  a 
goal,  whi6h  is  never  out  of  sight  At  times,  indeed,  fire  and 
flood  seem  about  to  visit  the  earth  with  universal  destruction ; 
but  when  their  work  is  done,  apparent  disaster  appears  as  the 
birth-throe  of  something  higher.  The  once  disorderly  mob  of 
organic  phenomena  has  disclosed  its  uniformities  too,  and  the 
wonder  grows  every  day.  What  power  is  seen  in  space  I  What 
patience,  what  constancy  of  purpose  in  time  I  What  marvel- 
lous mechanism  and  foresight  in  organic  structures  I  Surely, 
if  the  argument  from  the  universe  to  God  were  ever  true,  it 
must  be  truer  than  ever  now. 

But  was  it  ever  true?  Unquestionably,  if  the  little,  childish 
heavens  of  the  earlier  times  declared  the  glory  of  God,  much 
more  does  the  boundless  Kosmos  of  to-day.  But  has  not  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws  rendered  less  impera- 
tive the  need  of  a  superintending  God?  and  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  end  of  science  will  be  to  formulate  all  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  alike  material  and  spiritual,  in  terms  of  matter 
and  force?  These  ai*e  questions  which  are  haunting  many 
minds,  and  those  not  the  worst  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  atheism  in  the  last  fifty  yeara 
But  the  strange  thing  about  it  is,  that  this  revi^^al  of  atheism  is 
due  to  the  advance  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  as  if  Theism  ought  to  find  its  strongest  advocates 
among  the  students  of  nature ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that,  from  the 
time  of  Anaxagoras,  scientific  study  has  tended  to  embarrass 
belief.     Atheism  might  seem  excusable  in  the  student  of  his- 
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tory,  or  social  science;  for  to  bim,  as  to  Macbeth,  life  must 
often  seem  like 

«' a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  f\iil  of  sound  and  furj, 
Signifying  nothing." 

But  atheism  begins  not  with  him.  Indeed,  belief  and  trust, 
in  God  are  generally  strongest  among  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  despair-provoking  facts  of  human  history.  It  is  the 
student  of  science,  the  man  best  acquainted  with  nature's  calm 
uniformity,  with  its  stupendous  powers,  and  the  ineflfable  per- 
fection of  its  mechanism;  it  is  this  man,  who,  though  sur- 
rounded with  the  plainest,  and  choicest  tokens  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, first  learns  to  suspect  the  absence  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 

The  Aindamental  reason  of  this  strange  fact  will  appear  here- 
after. Meanwhile,  a  partial  reason  is  found  in  the  radical 
change  in  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine  method,  which  science 
has  made  imperative  As  against  an  instantaneous  obedience 
to  the  creative  fiat,  it  affirms  infinite  time,  and  infinitesimal 
gradation.  As  against  a  distinct  creation  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  living  things,  it  has  become  very  probable  that  this  com- 
plex harmony  of  life  is  but  a  variation  on  a  single  string. 
How  a  discovery  of  the  Creator's  method  should  prove  that 
there  is  no  Creator,  is  not  entirely  clear ;  yet  with  many  minds 
such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion. 

The  effect  upon  the  natural  theologian's  argument  has  been 
to  render  obsolete  many  of  the  earlier  modes  of  statement  and 
conception.  Yet  nervous  and  short-sighted  minds  never  ML  to 
identify  the  form  of  an  argument  with  the  principle  that  under- 
lies it  Hence  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  religious  people,  who 
are  tormented  with  a  nightmare  fear,  a  feverish  dread,  lest  the 
advancing  tide  of  physical  knowledge  should  rob  them  both  of 
their  souls  and  of  their  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of 
scientific  bush-whacker,  who,  on  eveiy  new  extension  of  the 
reign  of  law,  hastens  to  announce  his  conviction  that  God  can- 
not last  much  longer;  that,  after  one  or  two  more  efforts,  sci- 
ence will  drive  Him  clean  over  the  brink  of  the  solid  world, 
and  leave  Him  in  the  abysses. 

But,  although  the  overthrow  of  the  design  argument  is  so 
loudly  proclaimed,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  as 'valid  as  ever.     The 
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yarious  development  hypotheses  would,  if  true,  change  our 
conception  of  the  method  of  the  Divine  working;  but  they 
would  in  no  wise  enable  the  reason  to  dispense  with  a  Divine 
Worker  as  the  only  tenable  explanation  of  the  universe.  What 
then  is  the  design  argument?  and  what  is  essential  to  it? 

As  has  been  acutely  said,  the  ordinary  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment, namely,  that  design  proves  a  designer,  involves  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question.  Of  course,  design  proves  a  designer ;  but 
how  is  it  known  that  any  given  adaptation  is  really  the  work 
of  design?  why  might  it  not  have  been  the  product  of  chajice? 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  adaptations  are  too  many,  too 
complex,  and  too  accurate,  to  admit  of  such  an  explanation. 
A  few  adaptations,  it  is  true,  would  not  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion ;  but,  when  the  world  is  full  of  them,  and  those  of  the  most 
various  and  complex  nature,  the  only  theory  that  can  at  all 
account  for  them  is  a  Presiding  Intelligence,  realizing  in  these 
adaptations,  and  purpose-like  Amotions,  His  own  predetermined 
plan  and  purpose.  The  design  argument  is  best  summed,  and, 
indeed,  most  forcibly  presented,  in  the  words  of  Scripture :  He 
that  made  the  eye,  diall  He  not  see?  He  that  formed  the  ear, 
shall  He  not  hear?  He  that  giveth  man  knowledge,  shall  not 
He  know  ? 

Now  upon  this  argument  we  observe 

1.  The  question  of  the  Divine  method  is  entirely  foreign  to 
it  It  leaves  the  method  of  nature  to  science ;  and  seeks  only 
to  determine  its  cause. 

2.  It  neither  assumes,  nor  denies,  that  Gbd  has  used  natural 
agencies  in  working  His  will  This  is  partially  coincident  with 
the  previous  statement,  but  has  a  different  bearing. 

8.  Whatever  the  method,  and  whatever  the  means,  of  the 
Divine  working,  all  accomplished  thereby  is  as  truly  His  work, 
as  if  He  had  come  in  immediate  contact  with  each  result  The 
pattern  in  a  damask  web  is  the  work  of  the  weaver,  even  though 
he  uses  a  loom. 

4  The  argument  does  not  assume  that  the  purpose,  on  which 
it  is  based,  is  final;  but  only  that  it  is  purpose  Whether 
immediate,  or  final,  does  not  a^ect  the  conclusion.  N^lect  of 
this  distinction  has  betrayed  teleology  into  many  puerilities ; 
and  has  partly  justified  ihe  contempt  with  which  the  doctrine 
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bus  been  yisited.  In  the  highest  sense  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
final  purpose  of  anything.  The  organ  exists  for  the  organism ; 
the  organism  for  the  species,  and  so  on,  in  ever  widening  cycles 
of  purpose,  up  to  that  Ultimate  Purpose,  "  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves;"  and  in  which,  even  pain,  and  fang,  and 
venom  find  their  reason  and  justification. 

The  truth  of  the  first  position  is  obviou&  Hence  there  is  no 
need  to  notice  those  who  insist  that  every  teleologist  must 
believe  in  a  "mechanical  Deity,"  a  "carpenter  theory,"  Ac.  He 
need  not,  unless  he  chooses,  believe  that  Ood  first  provided  a 
heap  of  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  and  tubes,  of  various  sizes; 
and  then,  by  skillfully  splicing  these  together,  produced  a  first 
organism.  Nor  is  he  required,  by  his  principles,  to  believe 
that  God  is  a  clay  modeller,  which,  according  to  some,  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  "cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Hebrew."  These  caricatures,  stale  as  they  are  silly,  may  well 
be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  repeat  it :  the  argu- 
ment fix>m  design  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  Divine 
method. 

The  truth  of  the  second  position,  that  the  argument  neither 
assumes,  nor  denies,  that  God  has  worked  by  natural  agencies, 
is  equally  obvious.  The  idea  that  God  has  employed  nature 
in  working  His  will,  was,  in  a  measure^  foreign  to  modem 
thought,  until  it  was  made  prominent  by  physical  investiga- 
tions. And  even  yet  there  is  a  feeling  wi^  many,  that  it 
would  be  more  fitting  for  Gk)d  to  work  without  instruments 
than  with  them.  To  this  we  can  only  say :  who  knows  what  is 
fitting  for  God?  Indeed  the  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  more 
fitting  does  it  seem  that  God  should  work  through  the  natare 
He  has  made.  What  grander  view  can  we  have  of  nature  than 
that  all  its  toiling  powers,  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  heat, 
magnetism,  electricity,  all  are  even  now  but  subject  forces  "  ful- 
filling His  word  ?  "  In  what  is  His  dignity  lowered  if  He  make 
the  winds  His  angels,  and  flaming  fire  His  minister? 

The  last  question  recalls  the  &ct  that  to  the  earlier,  oriental 
thought,  the  idea  of  nature,  as  active  in  creation,  was  most 
fiuniliar.  Nowhere  is  there  bolder  naturalism  than  in  the 
Bible;  and  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  than  in  the  muoh-reviled 
"  cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbarous  Hebrew."    There  the  corn- 
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mand  is:  "Let  the  eartli  bring  forth  (give  birth  to)  grass,"  et& 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  (give  birth  to)  the  moving  creature^" 
etc.  *'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,"  etc  :  and  it  was  so.  The  plain  teaching  here  is,  that  the 
earth  and  water  were  real,  producing  causes ;  that  there  was 
first  a  going  forth  of  the  creative  word ;  and  then  nature  was 
left  toMtself  to  work  out  by  slow,  natural  process  the  Divine 
command.  Had  Moses  intended  to  teach  an  immediate  crea- 
tion^  words  were  not  wanting  to  do  so.  The  strange  commands 
to  the  earth  and  ocean,  the  constant  use  of  words  of  birth,  and 
natural  process,  to  describe  their  operations,  must  strike  the 
candid  mind  as  strong  proof  that  Moses  intended  to  teach  the 
natural  in  creation. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  point  Whether  science,  in 
insisting  that  natural  agencies  are  always  employed  in  produc- 
ing effects,  is,  or  is  not,  reviving  a  thought  of  the  earlier  time, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  Theist  asks  for  the  cause  of 
nature,  not  the  subordinate  agencies  by  which  it  has  been 
modified. 

Hence  the  various  development  theories  do  not  at  all  affect 
the  fact  of  design  in  nature,  but  only  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.  The  fact  of  adaptation,  complex,  accurate, 
universal  adaptation,  is  admitted  by  all ;  nature  is  fiiU  of  what 
can  be  interpreted  only  as  the  result  of  purpose.  Take  the 
function  of  reproduction,  running  as  it  does  through  all  organic 
nature ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  is  the  work  of  chance. 
That  a  living  thing  should  be  the  product  of  a  chance  meeting 
of  chemical  elements,  involves  improbabilities  of  a  very  high 
order ;  but  that  such  a  chance  production  should  also  possess  an 
apparatus  for  transmitting  its  existence  involves  improbabilities 
of  an  infinitely  higher  order.  This  function  looks  to  the  future ; 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  its  purpose  is  evident ;  and 
it  is  evidently  purpose.  Take  the  eye,  with  its  ccHnplex  «ind 
accurate  adjustment  of  lenses,  focal  distances,  etc  It  fumishee 
the  only  example  of  that  great  desideratum  of  optics,  the  per- 
fectly achromatic  lens ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  camera  ever  made ; 
and  is  in  addition  self-adjusting.  Now  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  eye  was  intended  to  see  with  ?  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
illustrations.  Here  are  results  stamped  with  foresight  and  pur- 
pose   We  ask  how  came  these  things  so ;  and  the  evolutionist 
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begins  to  diacloae  .the  machinery  of  natural  canaes  by  which 
they  were  wrought  out  But  then  the  machinery  needs  ex- 
planation :  we  care  not  one  fig  for  this  machinery ;  who  thinks 
the  web  explained  by  referring  it,  not  to  the  weaver,  but  to  the 
loom? 

**  God  is  IftWi  fl»7  the  wise,  0  Sou],  and  let  us  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  hj  laW|  the  thunder  is  still  ffis  yoioe.'' 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  most  minds,  the  result  of 
establishing  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Darwin,  would  be  to 
deprive  the  argument  from  design  of  very  much  of  its  forca 
When  we  look  at  the  world  as  it  is,  Mind  seems  apparent  every- 
where ;  but,  when  we  turn  to  the  long  time,  and  fine  grada- 
tion, through  which  the  present  perfection  has  been  reached, 
the  distinctness  of  the  impression  is  lost  A  purpose  instan- 
taneously executed  would  indicate  the  existence  of  Mind ;  but 
a  purpose  accomplishing  itself  only  in  the  roll  of  ages  hardly 
seems  purpose  at  all.  Children  of  a  day  ourselves,  we  forget 
fliat"  a  thousand  years  in  His  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when 
it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night"  The  long  time  and  slow 
progress  bewilder  us ;  ^d  the  thought  arises,  that,  possibly, 
time  can  do  the  work  of  intelligence.  We  should  blush  to  the 
eyebrows  to  say  that  chance  could  produce  a  perfect  aninuil  in 
a  month  or  a  year ;  but  it  seems  quite  credible  that  it  should 
do  so  in  infinite  tima  To  steal  the  work  of  intelligence  out- 
right, is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  to  steal  it  by  infinitesimals, 
is  not  so  bad  after  alL  Only  give  us  something  to  start  with, 
some  atom  of  protoplasm,  struck  into  life  by  electricity ;  the 
merest  speck  of  organization,  so  small  that  it  would  be  mean 
to  begrudge  it ;  and  let  this  have  an  infinitesimal  increment : 
it  is  all  we  ask.  Time  works  wonders.  That  which  was  noth- 
ing in  the  beginning,  might  become  everything  in  the  end ;  and 
even  the  intelligence,  which  nature  seems  to  manifest,  might 
prove  a  fdnction  of  tima 

Now  to  a  scepticism  of  this  kind  it  is  useless  to  present  in- 
stances of  design.  "  I  admit,"  the  sceptic  says,  "  that  these 
things  look  as  if  designed ;  but  you  have  not  proved  that  they 
are  designed.  I  more  than  suspect  that  matter  and  its  forces 
afford  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  phenomena."  The 
teleologist  might  object  that  design  is  shown  in  the  prepara^ 
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tioQs  for  life.  If  water  were  as  anstable  aa  many  of  the  Bitro- 
gen  compoundfi,  constant  explosions  would  devastate  the  earth, 
and  life  would  be  impossible  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  compounds  were  as  stable  as  the 
inorganic  compounds,  life  would  also  be  impossible  Many 
arguments  of  this  kind  might  be  offered ;  but  the  answer  is 
obvious.  These  elements  were  not  made  as  they  are  that  there 
might  be  life ;  but  there  is  life  because  they  are  as  they  are. 
To  cut  the  roots  of  scepticism  like  this,  one  must  use  keener 
arguments  than  those  drawn  from  design. 
L£ut  let  us  first  get  the  case  clearly  before  us.  Nature  seems 
to  be  the  abode  and  manifestation  of  a  superintending  Mind. 
The  laws  of  nature  and  of  mind  are  identical.  Take  the 
myriad  applications  of  mathematics  to  physics.  Mathematical 
truths  are  products  not  of  nature  but  of  reason ;  tiiey  are  home- 
bom  ;  and  yet  they  agree  with  the  external  £eu;ts,  what  reason 
says  ought  to  be,  observation  says  is.  Reason  says  t]ie  planets 
ought  to  obey  the  law  of  the  inverse  square;  observation, 
shows  that  they  do.  Season  gives  the  law  of  uniformly  ac- 
celerated forces ;  observation  verifies  it  Now  if  nature  is  not 
informed  with  a  Beason  other  than  our  own,  how  is  it  that  our 
reason  can  discover  its  laws  7  Or  consider  the  higher  classifica- 
tions of  science ;  they  are  not  the  products  of  nature  but  of 
reason.  Nature  presents  us  only  with  a  multitude  of  discon- 
nected individuals ;  the  intellect  is  the  crucible  in  which  the 
many  are  fiised  into  one.  The  order  of  nature  is  a  thought- 
order.  It  was  first  bom  in  the  mind  as  an  hypothesis,  and  was 
then  tested  by  experiment) 

Now  how  is  it  that  no  scientific  man  ever  dreams  of  propos- 
ing a  system  which  is  clearly  seen  to  be  unreasonable  7  '  How 
is  it  that  of  two  systems  that  which  is  more  in  accordance  with, 
reason  is  at  once  preferred  to  the  other  7  And  how  is  it  that 
of  many  systems  that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  thought  is  always  most  accordant  with  the  laws  of 
nature  7  Who  could  accept  the  cumbrous  Ptolemaic  system 
after  the  more  simple  one  of  Newton  had  been  discovered,  even 
though  the  former  were  so  aided  by  cycle  and  epicycle  that  it 
would  account  for  all  the  motions  of  the  planets  7  Why  this, 
if  it  be  not  an  implicit  postulate  of  all  science  that  the  reason- 
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able  and  the  natural  are  one  7  Again,  the  assumption  of  pur- 
pose as  a  fact  in  nature  has. often  led  to  the  most  important 
discoveries.  Scientific  men  assume  it  as  an  axiom  that  every 
ojgan  has  its  purpose,  and  whole  sciences,  as  comparative 
anatomy,  are  built  upon  it  It  is  admitted,  too,  that  nature 
cannot  be  described  without  assuming  the  reality  of  contriv- 
ance therein.  Even  the  most  sceptical  as  to  final  causes  allow 
that  the  most  cautious  naturalist  cannot  always  avoid  using  the 
language  of  contrivance.  The  sum  is  this :  here  are  the  laws 
of  nature  like  the  edicts  of  an  eternal  Reason ;  here  are  the 
scientific  systems,  which  express  at  once  the  order  of  human 
thought,  and  the  order  of  external  nature ;  here  is  the  fact, 
that  assuming  contrivance  and  purpose  in  nature,  it  becomes 
luminous  and  harmonious,  and  denying  them,  nature  becomes 
an  incomprehensible  enigma :  yet  all  this  we  are  told  proves  no 
Divine  Intelligence.  The  forces  of  matter,  in  their  countless 
turnings  and  twistings,  have  produced  all  this  order  and  beauty. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  nature's  harmony  outruns  our  highest 
reason,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  harmony  is  the  product 
of  no  reason. 

It  might  seem  needless  to  go  further ;  but  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  scepticism,  which,  haunted  by  the  thought  that  intelli- 
gence may  correlate  with  time,  finds  no  impossibility  even  in 
thia  Commonly,  the  theory  which  best  explains  the' facts  is 
accepted  at  onca  The  vibratory  theory  of  light  and  heat 
explains  more  &cts  than  the  emission  theory,  and  hence  is 
received  as  a  scientific  trutL  If  any  other  theory  should  ever 
be  framed  which  would  better  explain  the  facts,  that  would  in 
turn  be  received.  But  on  this  subject  we  reason  differently. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  Living  Gbd  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  be 
all-sufi&cient  to  explain  the  universe,  but  it  is  the  last  one  to  be 
accepted  Every  other  hypothesis  is  full  of  breaks,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  are  utterly  impassable ;  but  instead 
of  rejecting  them,  as  is  the  rule  in  every  other  scientific  ques- 
tion, the  proper  method  is  to  retreat  into  the  past  eternity,  and 
&11  to  romancing  upon  possibilities.  And  these  creations  of 
&ncy,  supported  mainly  by  the  possible  unknown,  but  contra- 
dicted by  positive  knowledge,  these  are  brought  forth  as  scien- 
tific doctrines,  while  the  belief  in  a  Living  God  is  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  mental  weakness. 
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But  let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  rivals  of  Jehovah. 
Let  us  admit,  too,  far  more  than  their  adherents  have  ever 
proved,  and  see  if  they  have  any  warrant  whatever  for  laying 
claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Living  God. 

There  are  two  applicants  for  the  throne ;  on  the  one  hand, 
Law,  and  on  the  other,  Matter  and  Force.  We  will  examine 
their  claims  in  order. 

We  must  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  offering  another  ex- 
planation of  this  trite  term,  Law.  The  amount  of  wretched 
conjuring  with  it,  in  the  interests  of  atheism,  must  be  our 
excuse.    What  now  is  a  scientific  law  ? 

Without  stopping  to  explain  the  method  of  discovery,  this  is 
admitted  by  all  scientific  men,  that  the  laws  of  strictly  induc- 
tive science  are  but  generalizations  firom  observed  facts,  and, 
even  when  correct,  express  only  orders  of  coexistence  and 
orders  of  succession;  that  is,  they  tell  the  order  in  which 
things  exist  and  the  order  in  which  changes  flow.  It  must 
be  observed  that  such  a  law  is  but  the  summation  of  the 
observations,  and  hence  gives  no  new  knowledge.  It  is 
only  an  epitome,  a  short-hand  expression,  of  the  observed 
&cts ;  and  being  such,  must  ever  be  held  subservient  to  the 
&ct.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  so-called  seien- 
tific  law  stands  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  because  investigators, 
forge^ng  how  the  law  was  discovered,  tend  to  bend  the  fact 
to  the  law,  instead,  of  the  law  to  the  fact  To  make  the  law 
anything  more  than  an  expression  of  cocfxistence  or  sequence, 
science  must  draw  upon  the  d  priori  conceptions  of  the  mind ; 
but  everyone  knows  that  it  is  the  boast  and  glory  of  science 
that  it  eschews  d  priori  principles. 

But  if  this  is  the  gist  of  the  scientific  idea  of  law,  it  is  need- 
less to  point  out  how  incapable  law  is  of  explaining  anything. 
For,  suppose  the  law  correct,  which  it  seldom  is ;  suppose  the 
whole  universe  arranged  in  lines  of  coexistence  and  succeasion ; 
then  when  science  had  done  its  work,  all  the  work  it  can  ever 
do,  still  nothing  would  be  explained.  We  should  have  the  Aot^ 
of  the  universe,  but  not  the  why  ;  and  the  why  would  demand 
solution  more  strongly  than  ever,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
universal  order.  It  is  a  matter  for  profoundest  wonder  that 
any  one  should  ever  have  been  deluded,  for  a  moment,  by  this 
empty  gabble  about  "  creation  by  law,"  "  result  of  law,"  etc.,  eta 
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The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  personify  its  abstractions 
is  indeed  remarkable,  but  the  whole  history  of  metaphysics  can- 
not ftimish  a  more  striking  illustration  of  it  than  this  one  fur- 
nished by  "exact  science."  The  schoolmen  have  supplied 
many  a  frightftd  example  of  this  metaphysical  tendency,  where** 
with  to  point  a  scientific  moral,  or  adorn  a  scientific  tale.  But 
as  long  as  scientific  men  hold  up  this  most  inane  conception  of 
law  as  the  rival  of  the  Living  Qod,  they  have  little  cause  to 
rail  at  any  set  of  opinions  under  heaven.  The  laws  of  nature 
are  the  methods  of  nature,  and  themselves  need  explanation* 
Why  does  nature  move  along  these  lines  which  seem  such 
transcripts  of  the  Supreme  Reason  ?  Why  not  along  lines  of 
confusion  and  chaos  ?  The  latter  are  infinite  ;  the  former  are 
few.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  former  are  chosen,  and  the 
latter  avoided  ?  The  law,  instead  of  explaining  the  fact,  is 
the  very  fact  to  be  explained. 

Gomte*6  philosophy  furnishes  excellent  examples  of  this  false 
elevation  of  laws,  which  are  but  generalized  phenomena,  into 
real,  causal  agencies.  Causes,  he  insists,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  mind  Laws  have  nothing  causal  in  them,  but  are  only 
expressions  of  cocfxistence  and  succession*  Even  gravitation 
is  no  real,  causative  agency,  but  a  generalized  phenomenon. 
These  features  constitute  his  philosophy  *' positive."  Yet, 
when  he  comes  to  treat  of  final  causes,  then,  in  the  name  of 
gravitation  as  a  real  force,  he  attempts,  to  use  his  own  language, 
to  "  conduct  Qod  to  the  border,  and  bow  Him  out  with  thanks 
for  His  provisional  services."  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
contradictions  of  the  position. 

Matter  and  Force,  or  matter  and  its  forces,  form  the  only  real 
rival  to  Jehovah.  As  the  claims  of  Law,  when  translated  into 
exact  expression,  prove  to  be  arrant  nonsense,  so  we  shall  find 
the  claims  of  this  usurper  to  rest  upon,  either  incomplete 
analysis  of  scientific  teaching,  or  conftised  and  contradictory 
notions  of  force  and  causation.  We  are  now  nearing  the  root 
of  the  loi^-standing  quarrel  between  science  and  religion.  But 
to  get  the  case  clearly  before  us,  some  preliminary  statement  is 
necessary. 

When  it  was  believed  that  the  members  of  the  solar  system 
were  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  are  now,  and  planted 
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in  their  present  orbits  by  the  Divine  Hand,  natural  theologians 
saw  evidence  of  wise  design  in  the  relative  arrangement  of  its 
parts.  The  existence  of  the  sun  in  the  center  of  the  system ; 
the  small  eccentricity  of  the  planets'  orbits,  whereby  any  great 
variation  of  light  and  heat  is  prevented ;  the  exact  balance  of 
central  and  tangential  forces,  by  which  the  planet  is  kept  in  its 
orbit ;  all  these  things  told  of  an  adapting  inteUigenceL  On  our 
own  planet,  they  found  marks  of  mind  in  the  alternation  of  the 
seasons,  and  of  day  and  night  The  relative  adjustments  of 
land  and  water,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  told  the  same 
story  of  a  superintending  Mind. 

But  if  the  nebular  theory  be  true,  and  very  few  astronomers 
doubt  it,  how  can  such  a  claim  be  maintained?  The  nebulous 
matter  of  which  the  system  was  built  up  b^^an  to  condense 
by  virtue  of  attraction ;  and  the  chances  were  infinite  that  it 
would  begin  to  revolve  alsa  This  revolution  called  the  inertia 
of  matter  into  play,  producing  a  centrifugal  force.  By  further 
condensation,  the  rate  of  revolution  was  necessarily  increased^ 
and  the  centrifugal  force  increased  also.  Finally,  at  the  orbit 
of  Neptune,  over  the  equator  of  the  revolving  mass,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  became  equal  to  the  attraction,  and  on  further 
condensation,  a  ring  of  matter  was  left  behind,  which  afterward 
collected  into  the  planet  Neptuna  This  planet  would  have  an 
orbit  of  small  eccentricity,  that  is,  nearly  circular;  it  would 
revolve  on  its  axis,  which  would  produce  day  and  night ;  and, 
the  shock  at  collecting  into  one  mass  almost  inevitably  shifting 
the  plane  of  the  orbit,  it  would  have  seasons.  In  the  same  way 
the  other  planets  would  be  formed. 

Again,  in  condensation  heat  would  be  produced.  This  would 
call  into  action  electric,  magnetic,  and  chemical  forces,  and 
these  by  their  intei'actions  would  finally  bring  the  earth  to  its 
present  form  and  condition.  Hence  it  might  be  claimed,  and 
probably  with  justice,  that  the  present  condition  of  the  solar 
system,  together  with  all  those  aspects  which  once  seemed  the 
work  of  purpose,  are  an  exact,  though  undetermined,  function 
of  gravitation  and  inertia.  How  then  can  they  be  expressive 
of  intelligence?  Gravitation  and  inertia  give  an  exhaustive 
explanation  of  the  facts ;  why  seek  further?  We  may  shrink 
from  the  conclusion,  but  the  reason  is  satisfied.     A  physical 
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explanation  of  the  fiicts  is  found,  and  honor  binds  us  to  ac- 
cept it 

Here  then,  in  a  most  conspicuous  case,  matter  seems  to  be 
doing  the  work  of  mind  Now  the  radical  scientific  position 
is,  that  if  our  analysis  were  more  subtle,  and  our  faculties  more 
acute,  we  could  explain  the  most  complex  oiganization  in  the 
same  way;  that  we  could  begin  with  the  simple  properties  of 
matter,  and  mount,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  cause  and  effect, 
to  the  highest  forms  of  life.  Already  molecular  mechanics  are 
claiming  control  of  ch^nistry ;  chemistry  is  pushing  its  fron- 
tiers far  over  into  physiology;  and  physiology  is  heir  prospec-' 
tive-to  the  mental  and  mond  sciences. 

Here  is  the  real  root  of  the  inveterate  quarrel  between  science 
and  religion ;  here  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  strange  fact, 
before  noticed,  that  scientific  study  has  always  tended  to  em- 
barrass belief  It  is  the  thought  that  what  is  the  product  of 
physical  necessity  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  expressive  of 
purpose ;  that  the  realm  of  nature  and  the  realm  of  God  are 
mutually  exclusive  For  matter  itself  bears  no  traceable  tokens 
of  origination ;  whatever,  therefore,  can  be  referred  to  its  forces 
demands  no  further  explanation.  But  the  belief  in  an  unbroken 
chain  of  cause  and  effSect  throughout  all  nature,  is  grovdng 
every  day.  Science  is  disclosing,  as  never  before,  the  con- 
tinuity of  nature,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms.  Many 
breaks  have  been  insisted  upon;  but,  one  by  one,  these  are 
filling  up,  and  grassing  over.  The  situation  is  thb :  matter 
and  its  inherent  forces  already  explain  much,  and  are  daily  ex- 
plaining  more.  Every  fact  ranged  under  a  physical  law  is  so 
much  wrested  from  the  government  of  God.  The  goal  is  evi- 
dent Natural  laws  are  able  to  administer  themselve&  God  is 
only  a  provisional  hypothesis  to  explain  outstanding  &cts,  and 
is  sure  to  be  displaced  by  advancing  knowledge 

No  wonder  that  religion,  prompted  by  an  unerring  instinct, 
has  looked  with  suspicion  on  all  attempts  to  formulate  nature. 
Not  that  order  is  incompatible  with  will,  because  the  Theist  has 
always  taught,  that  with  Him  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning ;  but  because  this  necessary  working  of 
matter  seems  to  exclude  both  the  action  and  the  need  of  intelli- 
gence ;  science  at  once  puts  on  a  fixed  and  fate-like  aspect,  at 
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which  every  high  feith  of  the  soul  silently  withers,  and  every 
high  emotion  cries  out  in  mortal  anguish.  Hence  the  pertina- 
city with  which  Theists  have  sought  for  breaks  in  the  physical 
chain ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  as  chasm  after  chasm  has  filled  up, 
they  have  felt  as  if  the  ground  were  slipping  fiom  under  th^ 
feet,  and  the  end  of  physicafl  inquiry  must  be  to  elevate  matter 
to  the  throne  of  God  But  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  rather 
suspicious  of  an  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  based  on 
nature's  disorder  and  breaks,  rather  than  on  its  order  and  con- 
tinuity.  For  if  the  disorder  should  ever  be  reduced,  and  the 
breaks  mended,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  what  then  would 
become  of  the  conclusion  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  ailment  The  position  of  the  ob- 
jector is  briefly  this.  From  the  original  nebulous  condition  of 
matter  we  can  satisfactorily  argue  to  the  striking  physical  aspects 
of  the  solar  system,  and  its  members.  A  deeper  knowledge 
would  doubtless  trace  results  into  the  more  minute  and  specific 
A  complete  knowledge  of  the  powers  at  work  in  the  original 
nebulsB,  would  show  that  even  the  most  specific  and  complex 
forms  of  existence  are,  in  the  same  way,  but  the  mathematical 
resultant  of  the  forces  originally  in  collision.  If  it  be  so,  God 
would  be  an  unnecessary  hypothesis. 

At  first  sight,  the  supposition  seems  too  monstrously  absurd 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  It  is  certain  that  our  present 
knowledge  is  very  far  from  warranting  it  Still  science  is  look- 
ing in  that  direction ;  and  some  men  venture  to  support  the 
-  proposition.  Let  it  then,  for  argument's  sake,  stand  as  proved ; 
the  atheistic  conclusion  would  still  be  untenable.  Mechanical 
atheism  is  not  only  incredible,  but  impossible;  as  we  shall 
prova 

Beserving  for  the  present  the  more  decisive  considerations, 
it  may  be  said  that  physical  necessity  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  action  of  intelligence.  If  God  chose  to  use  natural 
agencies,  then  He  would  use  them.  If  He  chose  to  employ  a 
nature,  then  He  would  observe  the  laws  of  that  nature.  To 
work  without  means  is  credible;  to  work  by  means  is  also 
credible ;  but  to  work  by  means,  and  at  the  same  time  disregard 
the  law,  or  nature,  of  the  means,  is  a  contradiction.  K,  we 
repeat,  God  chose  to  work  through  nature,  then  He  would  work 
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according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  If  He  should  commission 
attraction  to  build  up  the  solar  system,  the  work  would  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  attraction.  Hence  if  we  could 
in  any  way  possess  ourselves  of  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws, 
and  could  find  the  course  of  the  Divine  thought,  then  we  could^ 
by  reason,  deduce  the  result  which  God  was  seeking  to  accom- 
plish. That  result  would  be  the  product  of  necessity,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  product  of  Intelligence.  So  far  indeed  is 
this  fixity  of  nature  firom  excluding  Mind,  that  it  is  the  very  &ct 
which  fits  it  to  be  the  servant  of  Mind  Imagine  the  result  if 
its  laws  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Foresight  and  calcula- 
tion would  be  impossible ;  and  all  dependence  on  nature  would 
be  at  an  end.  Man  can  use  a  fixed  nature  to  accomplish  his 
plans ;  why  cannot  God  do  the  same? 

But  the  atheistic  objection  is,  not  that  Mind  cannot  use  a 
fixed  nature,  but  that  matter  working  according  to  fixed  laws 
accounts  for  the  facta  Now  the  considerations  just  offered  do 
not  meet  this  objection.  Still  less  is  it  met  by  that  miserable 
parody  of  an  argument,  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  nature,  only 
invariability.  The  laws  of  nature  have,  indeed,  always  been  aa 
they  are,  and  always  will  be  as  they  are,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  case.  A  stone  when  unsupported  has  alwajrs 
fiEkllen  to  the  ground,  and  always  will ;  but  the  necessity,  says 
Mr.  Huxley,  "  is  a  shadow  of  the  mind's  own  throwing."  If 
any  one  can  find  refuge  fix>m  atheism  in  the  distinction  between 
absolute  invariability  and  necessity,  he  is  welcome  to  it ;  but 
to  most  minds  the  distinction  is  a  wretched  quibbla  A  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  force  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
prevent  matter  firom  putting  on  independent  airs,  and  reduce  it 
to  its  true,  subordinate  position. 

The  great  discovery  of  recent  times  is  said  to  be  the  unity  of 
tbe  forces.  Toiling  muscle  and  busy  brain,  nestling  grass  and 
flower,  climbing  vine  and  tree,  the  earthquake's  convulsive 
throe  and  the  volcanoe's  thunder  shout,  the  circling  system  and 
the  glowing  sun,  all  these  manifest  but  one  force.  So  the  wise 
men  say.  Well,  grant  it  Grant  too  that  this  force  inheres  in 
matter ;  still  such  a  force  caunot  be  eternal  in  its  operations. 

Th6  scientific  language  concerning  force  is  exceedingly  coii- 
fused,  and  often,  wh6n  translated  into  exact  expression,  mean- 
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ingless.  But  science  cannot  complain,  if  we  use  its  own  Ian- 
guage. 

Material  forces  cannot  be  eternal  in  their  operations,  unless 
reinforced  by  forces  not  material,  because  they  are  constantly 
suffering  diminution,  both  by  direct  loss  and  by  equilibration. 
The  centers  of  heat,  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  are  constantly 
throwing  off  heat  into  space.  Some  of  this  is  intercepted  by 
the  planets,  and  by  each  other ;  but  the  most  of  it  is  forever 
lost  in  the  "yoid  and  formless  infinite"  of  space.  This  pro- 
cess cannot  be  eternal.  Already  we  have  computations  to  deter- 
mine how  much  longer  the  sun  can  bum.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  sun  must  go  out     What  a  loss  of  force  is  here? 

Equilibration,  too,  is  disposing  of  the  forces  of  affini^, 
whether  chemical  or  electric.  In  an  electrically-excited  body, 
the  two  electricities  tend  to  rush  together,  and  when  this  ^  is 
accomplished,  they  are  dynamically  dead,  until  recSxcited  by 
external  power.  In  chemistry,  every  chemical  seeks  its  affin- 
ity; and  when  this  is  found,  a  certain  amount  of  force  becomes 
dynamically  extinct,  that  is,  incapable  of  producing  sensible 
motion.  To  a  great  extent  this  has  be^i  done  already.  The 
ocean  is  a  vast  bed  of  hydrogen  ashes.  The  crust  of  the  earth 
is  made  up  of  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  etc.,  in  all  of  which 
chemical  affinity  has  established  equilibrium,  and  sunk  to  rest 
It  might  be  said  that  in  reaching  this  condition  an  equivalent 
amount  of  force  was  released,  since  chemical  combination  is 
always  attended  by  the  emission  of  heat  But  the  principle  of 
the  persistence  of  force  forbids  such  an  assumption.  For  if 
they  released  an  equivalent  amount  of  force,  their  whole  power 
would  have  been  expended  in  such  release,  and  there  would  be 
no  force  left  to  hold  the  chemicals  in  combination.  But  they 
are  held  together  by  a  force  with  which  no  mechanical  power 
can  come  into  comparison.  Professor  Tyndall,  speaking  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  power  developed  in  combining 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  says : 

*'I  have  seen  the  wild  BtQue-ayalanches  of  the  Alps  smoke  and  thunder  down 
the  dediyities  with  a  ▼ehemenoe  ahnost  sufficient  to  stun  the  obserrer.  I  have 
also  seen  snow  flakes  desoending  so  gently  as  not  to  hurt  the  flragile  spangles  of 
which  they  were  composed;  yet  to  produce,  from  aqueous  Ti^r,  aquaatiljof 
that  tender  material  which  a  child  could  carry,  demands  the  exertion  of  an  energy 
Qompetent  to  gather  up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the  largest  stone-avalanche  I  have 
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eTeraeen,  and  hail  tfaem  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they  fell.** — {BM  a$ 
M9d6  of  MoUim,  p.  164.) 

Sucli  is  the  power  that  mugt  be  overcome  in  raising  a  few 
ponnds  of  snow  to  the  gaseous  condition.  How  inconceivable 
then  the  power  that  lies  dead  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and 
jbhe  crust  of  the  eartL  But  why  dead  ?  Because,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  persistence  of  force,  to  release  these  affinities  from 
equilibrium,  would  require  the  equilibration  of  an  equal  amount 
offeree.  An  equal  amount  indeed  could  not  release  them; 
for,  the  combination  representing  a  certain  force,  a  new  and 
equal  force  would  already  be  in  equilibrium  with  it;  and  no 
motion  could  result  These  forces,  then,  when  once  in  equili* 
brium,  are  like  a  strong  man  bound,  and  cannot  be  released, 
except  by  a  stronger  than  they.  Hence,  as,  whenever  one 
force  is  released,  another  must  go  into  bondage,  every  equili- 
brated force  is  a  direct  subtraction  from  the  working  power  of 
the  whola  It  is  not,  indeed,  dead,  but  sleeping;  and  is  lost  to 
the  dunamis  of  the  universa 

What  must  the  end  be  7  What  must  be  the  final  result  of 
this  constant  equilibration  of  chemical  and  electric  affinities ; 
together  with  the  incalculable  loos  of  force  by  the  radiation  of 
heat?  The  goal  is  evident  Nature  hastens  to  her  grave. 
Heat  £Ettls.  The  warring  electricities  lie  at  last,  slain  of  each 
other.  Affinity  is  satisfied ;  and  then,  no  light,  no  heat,  no  life, 
no  motion;  the  end  is  death  and  darkness.  The  dream  of 
Byron  was,  in  very  truth,  *'  not  all  a  dream." 

"— — — —  The  world  waa  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerftil  was  a  lump. 
SeaBooless,  herbless,  treeleaa,  manless,  lifelesa, 
A  lump  of  death,  a  chaos  of  hard  day. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  all  stood  stOl, 
And  nothhig  stirred  within  their  silent  depths. 
«  *  *  •  * 

The  waves  were  dead,  the  tides  were  in  their  {^tb, 
'    The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before, 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  douds  perished.** 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  hold  a  theory  simi- 
lar to  this.  Some,  however,  while  admitting  that  such  a  con* 
dition  will  be  reached,  insist  that  it  will  be  only  temporary. 
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For  not  only  the  earth  with  its  hills,  called  everlasting,  but  the 
heavens  themselves,  grow  old ;  and  the  great  star-clc)ck  is  ran- 
ning  down.  Both  from  reasoning  and  observation  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  that  planets  must  finally  reach  their  prima- 
ries, and  the  primaries  themselves  must  rush  together.  In  such 
collision  great  heat  will  be  developed,  and  the  nebulous  condi- 
tion regained  Then  the  freed  forces  b^in  their  round  of 
development  and  decay  over  again ;  and  so  on  forever. 
Of  this  position  it  may  be  said, 

1.  It  denies  the  unity  of  the  forces ;  for  if  gravity  is  really 
one  with  the  other  forces,  then  the  previous  considerations 
prove  that  the  working  power  of  the  universe  is  lessening,  and 
must  at  last  reduce  to  zero. 

2.  It  assumes  the  creation  of  force.  For  it  teaches  that  grav- 
itation, after  having  produced  an  indefinite  amount  of  force,  is 
still  as  strong  as  ever. 

8.  It  assumes  that  the  force  lost  by  radiated  heat  is,  in  some 
way,  to  be  made  up;  which  cannot  be  without  a  creation  of 
forca 

These  considerations,  then,  prove  that  material  forces,  if 
there  be  such,  cannot  be  eternal  in  their  working.  If  such  are 
the  only  forces  of  the  universe,  in  infinite  past  time  they  must 
have  run  down,  and  come  to  rest  The  conclusion,  then,  can- 
not be  avoided,  that  a  self-detenuining  force,  that  is,  mind,  voli- 
tion, alone  renders  the  universe  possible 

But  the  active  forces  of  the  universe  do  not  inhere  in  mat- 
ter. Take  gravitation  as  the  great  force  of  nature ;  it  coordin- 
ates matter,  but  is  not  a  force  of  matter.  This  is  evident  from 
an  examination  of  the  leading  article  in  a  scientific  creed,  the 
impossibility  of  creating  force.  The  attraction  of  a  mass  is  but 
the  sum  of  attractions  of  the  atoms ;  and  hence,  if  gravitation 
inheres  in  matter  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  individual  atoma 
Suppose  then,  that  the  force  of  attraction  is  inherent  in  the 
atom ;  the  atom  is  constantly  exerting,  and  hence  constantly 
expanding  force.  Now,  either  the  atom  is  originating  power, 
that  is,  creating  it ;  or  it  is  losing  it  The  first  supposition  is  at 
variance  with  the  most  elementary  scientific  ideas;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  scarcely  less  so.  But,  if  it  is  losing  power,  unless  the 
atom  contains  an  infinite  store  of  force,  a  supposition  too  irra- 
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tional  to  be  entertained,  a  finite  time  would  be  sufEicieot  to 
reduce  its  attraction  to  zero ;  and  now,  there  ought  to  be  no 
gravitation.  Gravitation  then  cannot  be  the  force  of  the  atom, 
and  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  power  in  matter  which  is 
not  of  matter ;  that  this  universal  force  of  attraction,  the  bond 
of  the  material  universe,  is  not  a  force  of  that  universe.  But  of 
what  then  is  it  a  force?  For  force  mudt  inhere  in  something. 
Pure  force  is  a  pure  abstraction,^  a  nonentity ;  just  as  pure  will, 
or  pure  thought,  apart  from  a  being  who  wills,  or  thinks,  has 
no  meaning  and  no  existence.  The  conception  of  force,  which 
man}'  scientific  writers  seem  to  have  formed,  represents,  when 
analyzed,  only  a  highly  rarefied  form  of  matter;  but  this  is  no 
more  the  true  conception  of  force,  than  a  very  thin  gas  is  the 
true  image  of  a  souL  Force  is  power,  but  whose  power?  A 
force  inhering  in  matter  is  intelligible;  a  force  inhering  in 
spirit  is  also  intelligible ;  but  a  force  inhering  in  nothing  is 
utter  nonsensa  Force,  no  more  than  thought,  can  be  cpnceived 
of  as  floating  firee.  Admitted  scientific  dogmas,  then,  enforce 
the  admission  of  an  extra  material  force,  coordinating  the  mat- 
ter of  the  universe ;  and  reason  is  forced  by  its  own  law  to 
affirm  a  Spiritual  Being,  to  whom  that  force  belongs.  Here  we 
come  again  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before ;  a  Spiritual  Being 
alone  renders  the  universe  possible. 

Thus  by  a  dialectical  examination  of  the  scientific  doctrines 
of  the  unity  and  persistence  of  force,  and  the  impossibility  of 
creating  force,  we  have  found,  that,  when  thoroughly  analyzed, 
they  lead  to  G-od.  If  these  doctrines  be  true,  God  is  as  much 
the  absolute,  and  necessary  postulate  of  science,  as  He  is  of 
religion.  We  care  not  whether  they  be  true  or  fidse.  If 
science  is  fetlse,  its  atheistic  teachings  are  worthless ;  if  it  is 
true,  they  are  condemned  out  of  its  own  moutL 

We  allowed  the  atheist  to  conjure  with  material  forces,  but 
proved  that  they  can  never  do  the  work  of  God.  We  close 
the  discussion  by  showing  that  he  has  no  warrant  for  believing 
in  material  force  at  all ;  that  this  force,  with  which  he  conjures 
so  mightily,  means  a  great  deal  more  than  he  admits ;  or  it 
means  notiiing.  The  great  medicine-man's  charm  has  been 
stolen  by  him ;  it  must  be  restored  to  its  rightinl  owners. 

It  is  the  glory  of  science  to  be  inductive ;  it  deals  only  with 
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observed  &cts.  The  miserable  metaphysician,  with  his  pack 
of  moonshine  fancies,  is  an  abomination  to  your  genuine  scien- 
tist, who  prides  himself  on  standing  on  the  snre  footing  of 
observation  and  experience.  But  then,  like  the  good  man,  who 
talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  he  is  forever  deal- 
ing with  poor  metaphysics ;  and  &ncie8  that  he  is  dealing  only 
with  observed  facts.  Who  ever  observed  a  force?  Is  that  an 
inductive  fact? 

The  moon  is  seen  to  go  around  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
around  the  sun;  but  is  any  force  seen  impelling  them?  A 
stone  falls  to  the  ground ;  observation  can  detect  this ;  but  the 
keenest  observation  cannot  detect  any  force  drawing  it  In 
every  case  the  idea  of  force  is  something  added  to  the  observa- 
tion. Where,  then,  do  we  get  it  ?  It  is  one  of  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  a  part  of  its  a  priori  fumitura  It  is 
carried  into  nature  by  the  observing  mind,  not  derived  from  it 
And  yet  hyperphysical,  and  metaphysical,  as  this  conception 
is,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  explanation  of  natura  Some  of 
the  more  rigorous  Baconians,  as  Comte  and  Mill,  have  attempted 
to  exclude  the  conception,  as  without  warrant  But  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  the  logical  inconsequence  into  which  they  are  con- 
stantly betrayed.  This  has  already  been  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Comte,  by  reference  to  his  doctrine  of  gravitation  ;  which 
he  first,  in  order  to  be  ''  positive,"  daiounces  as  an  abstraction ; 
and  then,  to  be  atheistic,  makes  a  real  force  capable  of  displac- 
ing God.  Mr.  Mill  fills  half  of  his  Logic  with  attempts  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  active  powar  in  matter ;  and  then,  in  a 
ehapter  on  fallacies,  he  insists,  not  only  iksA  matter  can  act, 
but  that  it  can  act  through  absolutely  void  space,  and  wiljiout 
any  media  whatever.  To  deny  this,  he  says,  is  sufficient  to 
convict  one  of  mental  incompetency.  This  logic  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  impartiality.  Like  the  beast  of  Daniel'^  vision,  it 
pushes  equally  in  all  directions ;  or,  like  a  penny  with  two 
heads  and  no  tail,  it  always  Mia  lucky  side  up.  Mill  vs.  Mill 
might  be  made  a  very  interesting  casa 

But,  if  physics  must  have  this  metaphysical  idea,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  exactly  what  is  contained  in  it  Now  force  is 
directly  known  by  us,  only  as  the  result  or  expression  of  our 
volitiona    Not  gravitation,  nor  electricity,  nor  magnetism,  nor 
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dhemioal  affinitj,  but  will,  is  the  typical  idea  of  force.  The 
conception  is  born  in  the  mind,  and  bom  of  onr  conscious  effort 
Regiment  after  regiment  of  phenomena  might  sweep  by  us  in 
time-suocession,  but  oOuld  never  give  birth  to  the  idea  of 
power.  Will,  then,  is  the  sum-tot^l  of  the  dynamic  idea;  it 
either  stands  £ot  that,  or  for  nothing.  The  only  force  we 
know  directly,  is  dependent  upon  our  wi^lls ;  and  any  forcea 
which  we  assume  to  exist  externally,  can  be  known  only  by 
assimilating  them  to  thi&  Indeed,  iikej  caonot  be  rationally 
affirmed  without  assimilating  them  to  this ;  for  what  propriety 
is  there  in  affirming  the  existence  of  something  in  matter,  which 
the  keenest  observation  cannot  detect,  and  which  is  totally 
unlike  anything  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception?  You, 
who  object,  admit  that  matter  cannot  move  itself;  you  express 
the  h/cX  in  the  law  of  inertia,  and  consider  this  an  axiomatic 
truth ;  yet,  while  it  has  no  power  to  move  itself  you  insist 
that  it  is  able  to  move  everything  else.  One  free  atom  cannot 
move  itself  neither  can  another ;  this  is  the  law  of  inertia ;  but 
each  can  move  the  other,  and  between  tbem  both  can  get  under 
way.  The  two  positions  seem  hardly  compatible.  The  sum 
is  this.  It  is  ccMnpetent  for  science  to  reject  this  idea  of  force, 
if  it  chooses ;  but  if  it  accepts  it,  it  must  be  in  its  simplicity. 
The  idea  cannot  be  taken,  and  clipped,  like  a  stoJen  horse,  to 
prevent  recognition.  Either,  then,  science  must  restrict  itself 
to  a  lifeless  registration  of  cocSxistence  and  sequence,  assuming 
no  tie  nor  dependence  between  facts,  and  denying  the  existence 
of  power,  either  in  nature  or  behind  it ;  or  else,  it  must  admit 
that  this  universal  force,  said  to  underlie  the  phenomenal  uni- 
verse, is  the  direct,  or  indirect,  manifestation  of  the  Ever- 
Living  WUl.  One  force,  one  will,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
universe,  is  the  conclusion  that  emerges  here. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  metaphysics,  will 
at  once  perceive  that  the  alignment  reducing  all  force  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  will  is  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  Hume 
against  physical  causation.  For  a  long  time  that  argument  was 
deemed  atheistic ;  Hume  himself  thought  sa  But,  as  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  who  afterward  elaborated  the  argument, 
acutely  observed,  it  is  the  truly  Theistic  one.  For,  denying 
physical  causation,  the  only  alternative  is  that  moral  or  voli- 
tional oausation  of  which  we  are  directly  oonscious.    It  was 
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the  false  alternative  of  physical  causation,  or  none,  that  gave  it 
its  atheistic  aspect,  and  made  it  apparently  so  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thought 

In  the  early  time,  every  phenomenon  was  viewed  as  a  mani- 
festation of  will  But  the  •phenomena  were  varied,  and  a  will 
was  assumed  for  every  phenomenon.  The  principle  was  right, 
but  the  application  was  most  pemiciou&  Science  came,  and 
discrediting  the  &ct  of  many  wills  by  the  unity  it  began  to 
trace,  substituted  impersonal  forces  for  the  personal  ^ents  of 
the  earlier  superstition.  This  was  a  necessary  step,  though  not 
itself  the  trutL  Still  the  forces  were  many ;  different  classes 
of  phenomena,  requiring  a  separate  power  for  eacL  But  the 
idiarpness  of  division  began  at  length  to  fade,  and  the  fronti^a 
of  each  department  became  debatable  ground.  What  if  these 
various  forces  should  be  one  I  So  it  proved.  At  last  science 
announced  that  force  is  the  real  Proteus,  infinite  in  his  dis- 
guises, but  yet  forever  the  same.  Scientific  polytheism  has 
received  its  deathblow.  If  there  be  a  God,  the  demonstration 
is  absolute  that  He  is  One.  But  is  there  a  God  ?  Cannot  this 
force  administer  itself?  A  dialectical  examination  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  impersonal  force  proves  it  an  irrationality,  and 
reduces  this  one  force  either  to  nothing,  or  to  dependence  on 
the  Divine  Will.  The  circle  is  complete.  The  men  of  the 
primitive  time  looked  upon  the  universe  as  instinct  with  will ; 
and  we  return  again  to  that  early  doctrine,  but  with  a  trans- 
figured, a  glorified  interpretation. 

Thus  by  three  different  roads  we  have  reached  identical  con- 
clusions :  a  Self-determining  Force,  or  Free  Mind ;  a  Spiritual 
Being ;  an  Ever-Living  Will ;  alone  render  the  universe  possi- 
ble God  is,  not  the  probable,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of 
science,  as  well  as  of  religion.  Back  of  all  material  powers 
must  be  placed  the  primal  force,  whose  throne  no  secondary 
power  can  ever  usurp.  This  is  the  only  proposition  we  care  to 
establish.  Then  let  matter  work ;  it  works  only  with  borrowed 
power.  Extend  the  reign  of  the  laws  throughout  all  space  and 
time ;  they  are  still  the  servants  of  God.  Let  "  creation  by 
law  "  be  established,  it  is  still  His  work.  Tennyson's  beauti- 
fi:il  lines  deserve  a  second  quotation  • 

**  God  IB  law,  8a7  the  wise,  0  Soul,  and  let  ub  rejoioe, 
JfwiiBM  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is  still  Hie  Tdoe.** 
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Abticlb  IV.— the   foundation    OP  MORAL 
OBLIGATION. 

The  foundation  of  moral  obligation  is  one  of  the  points  in 
moral  science  where  philosophers  have  always  differed.     These 
differences  have  greatly  weakened  the  practical  power  of  moral 
ideas,  and  strengthened  the  hostile  position  of  opposers  to  truth. 
ObligcUion  has  its  peculiar  characteristics. .  It  can  be  clearly 
stated  and  accurately  defined  as  a  &ct  in  human  ezperiencei 
Not,  however,  as  some  affirm,  by  synonymous  terms  merely. 
As  a  state  of  being  obligated,  it  is  a  movement  in  the  sensi- 
bility, a  feeling  preceded  by  a  judgment  of  the  intellect    This 
prior  judgment  is  a  pure  decision  of  the  reason,  which  affirms 
that  the  choice  we  feel  obligated  to  make,  or  the  course  of 
action  to  pursue,  is  the  right  thing  to  be  done— that  which  is 
fitted  to  secure  the  end.     The  feeling  which  we  call  obligation 
is  a  necessary  consequent  upon  this  judgment,  and  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  sensibility,  under  certain  conditions,  and,  as  the 
feeling  of  obligation  simply,  is  well  known  to  alL    It  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself  having  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
others  within  the  experiences  of  moral  beingai     It  is  wholly 
unlike  the  feeling  of  mere  awakened  desire  of  pleasure,  which 
pleads  to  be  admitted  and  cherished.     This  feeling  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  imperative.    It  assumes  the  control  of  the  will  by 
authority.    It  demands  admission  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.    It  gives  the  clearest  intimations  and  the  brightest 
promises  of  happiness  when  admitted  and  cherished,  but  a  sad 
reverse  of  woe,  if  rejected.    These  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  feeling  of  obligation.    It  prescribes  duty,  something 
to  be  done,  and  when  done  the  action  is  known  by  all  to  be 
right,  and  it«  rejection  wrong. 

In  seeking  after  the  foundation  of  obligation,  we  enquire  for 
the  origin  of  this  feeling.  What  is  it  that  issues  this  impera* 
tive,  which  of  itself  assumes  this  high  authority  to  bind  the 
moral  being  to  duty,  and  to  hold  him  fest  to  blessedness  or  woe, 
on  condition  of  being  admitted  or  rejected  7  This  is  the  point 
where    philosophers    diverge   in    their  statements  one  firom 
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another,  some  assigning  one  cause  of  this  feeling  as  ultimate 
and  some  another.  Apparently  there  is  a  wide  difference 
among  them  on  this  fundamental  point  Still  this  difference 
is  more  apparent  than  real :  for  nearly  all  the  things  affirmed 
by  one  to  be  true  are  admitted  to  be  such  by  the  others ;  ex- 
cept the  single  affirmation  that  the  thing  in  question  is  the  ulti- 
mate originating  cause  of  obligation — ^is  its  foundation. 

What  is  that  which  in  itself  imposes  obligation  ?  We  say  in 
itself,  and  not  by  or  through  any  representative.  A  rightful 
ruler  is  the  source  of  authority.  His  will  imposes  duty  on  sub- 
jecta  His  minister  or  messenger  who  bears  his  commands  is 
simply  his  representative,  not  the  primary  source  of  authority. 
So  we  seek  not  for  the  proximate  representative,  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  source  of  obligation,  but  for  the  ultimate  source 
itself  that  which  in  and  by  its  own  nature  imposes  it 

By  some  the  free  moral  being  with  all  his  known  Acuities,  or 
the  power  of  free  choice  simply,  is  made  the  foundation  of  obli- 
gation. The  thing  intended  by  this  affirmation  is  true,  that 
there  can  be  no  obligation  without  a  being  capable  of  it; 
which  id  a  condition  of  obligation,  but  nothing  more.  It  gives 
no  rational  account  of  the  foundation  of  duty.  Our  inquiry  is 
for  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  moral  beings,  admitting  such  beings  to  be  in  existence 
with  all  their  acknowledged  capacities  to  fed  obligation.  What 
is  it  that  comes  down  with  this  peculiar  imperative  on  such 
beings? 

The  nature  or  fitness  of  things  is  assigned  by  other  philoso- 
phers as  the  ground  of  obligation;  and  not  without  some 
measure  of  truth  in  it  All  things  have  their  peculiar  nature 
and  fitness  one  to  another.  That  which  imposes  obligation  has 
a  nature  which  fits  it  to  do  this.  So  too  the  moral  being  on 
whom  this  force  is  exerted  has  a  nature  fitting  him  to  be  thus 
moved.  These  are  fitnesses  of  things  as  God  made  them.  But 
to  ascertain  the  ultimate  ground  of  obligation  we  should  be 
shown  what  these  things  are,  that  we  may  examine  them,  to 
know  whether  their  nature  really  fits  them  to  be  or  to  do  what 
is  claimed  for  them.  Many  things  may  have  a  nature  fitting 
them  to  impose  obligation,  or  fitting  them  to  be  the  necessaty 
elements  of  its  existence.     A  physician  is  summoned  to  attend 
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a  sick  and  saffering  patient — ^he  has  an  able-bodied  horse  fitted, 
if  rightly  guided,  to  bring  him  to  the  side  of  his  patient  The 
nature  of  the  horse  may  be  in  these  circumstances  as  valuable 
as  the  life  of  the  man.  The  physician  is  obligated  to  go,  and 
the  horse  is  a  necessary  means  to  the  existence  of  this  obliga- 
tion, but  does  the  horse  impose  it  7  Again,  the  skill  of  the 
physician  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  this  obligation.  But 
this  skill  no  more  imposes  obligation  than  the  horse,  one  being 
as  necessary  to  its  existence  as  the  other ;  but  the  wel&re  of  the 
patient,  his  valuable  life  to  be  saved,  or  his  sufferings  to  be 
relieved  constitutes  the  good  which  binds  to  duty. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  there  is  a  necessity  to  the  performance 
of  certain  actions  which  has  a  binding  influence.  This  is  very 
true;  but  what  is  this  necessity?  and  what  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  it?  What  object  creates  it  7  Is  it  such  as  to  origi- 
nate obligation?  These  are  important  questions,  and  must 
have  an  answer,  before  the  ground  of  obligation  is  reached. 

By  others  it  is  afiirmed  that  right  is  the  basis  of  obligation, 
an  abstract  idea  which  no  one  can  define ;  and  that  right  must 
be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  right  This  is  using  words  with- 
out any  definite  ideaa,  except  the  popular  one  that  a  thing 
must  be  done  because  it  is  duty,  which  is  begging  the  whole 
question  at  issua  It  is  simply  affirming  that  obligation  is  obli- 
gation, or  duty  is  right,  and  therefore  must  be  yielded  to.  But 
we  wish  to  know  what  is  rights  and  what  makes  it  so,  as  an 
ultimate  end  or  object ;  then  we  shall  have  reached  something 
definite;  but  this  theory  spends  itself  in  words  only. 

Next  comes  the  theory  of  worthiness  of  being; — spiritual 
worthiness  claiming  to  be  the  source  of  obligation.  If  by  this 
be  meant  the  natural  capabilities  of  moral  beings,  then  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  that  these  capabilities  are  fitted  for  high 
and  worthy  ends  which  stamp  ihem  with  dignity,  and  that 
every  moral  being  is  obligated  to  act  in  accordance  with  these 
fitnesses  and  to  choose  the  ends  which  will  meet  these  demanda 
These  high  and  worthy  capabilities  are  sure  finger  marks  that 
point  the  way  to  the  end  which,  when  properly  studied,  will 
give  the  law  of  his  being.  There  is  really  no  difference  of 
opinion  here  among  philosophers.  But  what  are  the  ends 
which  meet  and  satisfy  these  fitnesses?    This  is  the  very.ques- 
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tion  to  be  settled,  and  no  answer  to  our  inquiry  is  obtained  till 
it  is  settled.  But  the  authors  of  this  theory  contribute  little 
toward  settling  it  These  capabilities,  elevated  as  they  may  be, 
are  only  necessary  conditions  or  faculties  fitted  to  some  worthy 
ends,  and  cannot  of  themselves  furnish  the  ultimate  ground  of 
obligation.  Besides,  these  capabilities  are  fitted  to  act  differ- 
ently under  different  circumstances  and  in  varying  relations ; 
but  what  we  seek  is  some  ultimate  end  which  will  bind  the 
moral  being  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  relations. 
Nothing  else  will  give  the  ultimate  rule  of  duty  or  unfold  the 
ground  of  obligation.  To  say  that  we  are  bound  to  act  worthy 
of  these  high  powers  in  accordance  with  the  law  they  dictate, 
is  simply  affirming  the  truism  that  we  are  bound  to  meet  obli- 
gation. Again,  to  say  that  I  am  bound  to  act  so  as  "  to  stand 
in  my  own  sight  as  worthy  of  my  own  spiritual  approbation," 
is  simply  affirming  a  truism  in  another  form,  viz:  that  I  am 
bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  For  my  own 
spiritual  approbation  can  be  nothing  but  conscience  approving 
my  action.  This  gives  no  ground  of  obligation.  Similar  to 
this  system  of  spiritual  worthiness  is  that  propounded  by  Jouf- 
fix)y,  that  order  is  the  chief  good.  "  Universal  order,"  he  tells 
us,  ^4s  the  accomplishment  of  all  particular  destinies,"  but  the 
destiny  of  a  moral  being  can  only  mean  the  ultimate  end  for 
which  he  was  made.  This  end,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  abso- 
lute good  and  not  the  "  order"  or  peculiar  fitness  found  in  all 
beings  pointing  out  the  way  and  leading  to  the  end.  This  is 
good  only  as  a  means  to  the  end.     But  what  is  the  end? 

What  then  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  7  We  an- 
swer unhesitatingly,  the  highest  good,  by  which  we  mean  the 
highest  happiness. 

In  physics  the  only  two  things  about  which  our  investiga- 
tions are  employed  are  matter  and  force ;  force  inherent  in  mat- 
ter, subjective  to  it,  and  force  without  In  like  manner  in  our 
investigations  of  morals  we  treat  of  free  moral  beings  and  of 
the  forces  which  move  them.  These  forces  are  good  and  evil, 
happiness  and  misery  pure  and  absolute,  the  one  attractive,  the 
other  repellent  They  both  may  truly  be  said  to  impose  obli- 
gation ;  the  one  to  secure  and  promote  it,  and  the  other  to 
avoid  or  remove  it    But  as  misery  is  a  destruction  of  happi- 
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ness,  or  the  production  of  its  opposite,  the  source  and  founda- 
tion of  obligation  may  be  accurately  described  as  the  highest 
good,  the  diminution  or  removal  of  evil  being  always  a  rela- 
tive good.  We  propose  to  establish  this  proposition,  if  possible, 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 

The  first  argument  which  we  adduce  in  support  of  this 
proposition  is  this  universally  admitted  fact,  that  happiness  is 
good,  the  only  good  per  se. 

Happiness  wherever  found  is  good,  the  only  absolute  good. 
This  is  a  simple  and  universal  idea,  revealed  in  every  one's 
sensibility,  and  is  an  axiom  in  moral  reasoning.  How  can  all 
men  thus  unite  in  giving  to  happiness  the  name  of  good,  unless 
there  is  in  it  this  binding  force  ?  Do  not  all  recogniise  the  &ct, 
that  the  free  moral  being  is  bound  to  secure  tiie  good?  A 
modified  form  of  this  argument,  yet  the  same  in  essence,  is  the 
fjBiCt  that  the  highest  happiness  always  imposes  obligation. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  adding  "of  the  greatest  number,"  for 
the  highest  happiness  involves  that  of  the  greatest  number.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  experience  of  every  one  that  two  or  more 
objects  of  good — each  one  seen  to  contribute  a  measure  of 
happiness  to  himself  or  to  others,  are  presented  to  his  choice — 
where  one  only  can  be  secured  by  him,  but  either  may.  The 
intelligence  reveals  the  fact  that  one  of  several  conflicting  ob- 
jects is  the  highest  good,  fitted  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
blessedness.  This  one  is  found  to  impose  obligation — draws 
the  moral  being  to  itself,  binds  him  to  secure  it  to  the  rejection 
of  the  others.  This  one  alone  possesses  the  authority  of  the 
imperativa  The  others  have  no  such  binding  force.  They 
are  so  far  as  creating  obligation  is  concerned  as  if  they  had  no 
existence.  We  need  not  affirm  that  thia  is  the  experience  of  all 
moral  beinga  It  is  a  fact  universally  recognized  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  men.  But  how  is  this  universal  fiwt  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  In  the  case  supposed,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  the  objects  presented  except  this,  that  this  one 
gathers  into  itself,  or  appears  to,  the  highest  happinesa  Why 
then  does  this  invariably  impose  obligation  ?  and  so  completely 
that  the  choice  of  either  one  of  the  others  inevitably  rouses  con- 
science to  pass  condemoation  ?  Why  does  the  choice  of  this 
inferior  good  always  degrade  the  being  who  makes  it?  as  is 
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evinced  by  the  ever  downward  and  degrading  coarse  of  the 
miser  and  the  sensualist?  Why  does  it  render  these  inferior 
objects,  otherwise  good  in  themselves,  to  be  despised,  so  that 
the  very  name  of  happiness  gets  the  stamp  of  degradation  and 
is  often  excluded  as  an  element  from  the  system  of  ethics? 
Why  is  all  this,  except  that  the  highest  good  is  sacrificed. 
With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  impossible  to  avdd  the  condu* 
sion  that  happiness  the  absolute  good  is  the  imposing  power, 
the  ground  of  obligation,  and  the  choice  of  it  by  the  moral 
being  the  thing  to  which  he  is  bound ;  thus  givi>ig  clearly  and 
decisively  the  choice  of  the  highest  good  as  the  ultimate  rule 
of  action. 

A  further  modification  of  this  argument  is  found  in  the  obli- 
gations imposed  on  individuals  by  their  own  personal  happiness. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  obligations  felt  by  every  one  which 
are  imposed  by  a  view  of  his  own  happiness  simply,  having  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion a  young  man  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  fiunily  relatives 
dependent  upon  him — none  in  any  way  to  be  affected  by  his 
conduct  Place  him  if  you  please  upon  a  desolate  island  and 
take  from  him  all  hope  of  escape,  and  banish  fix>m  his  mind  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Now  is  he  fi*ee  from  all  obliga^ 
tion?  Can  he  help  feeling  it?  His  life  is  a  good  to  him 
even* in  this  lonely  condition.  He  values  it  and  necessarily 
feels  an  obligation  to  preserve  it  He  cannot  avoid  feeling  a 
sense  of  guilt  if  he  were  to  determine  deliberately  to  .take  his 
own  life.  And  whence  comes  this  feeling  of  obligation  ?  He 
knows  that  in  this  life,  lonely  as  it  is,  there  is  wrapped  up  a 
measure  of  happiness  which  by  the  continuance  of  his  life  he 
may  secure  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  sacrifice.  This  is 
the  thing,  and  the  only  thing  which  imposes  obligation  to  pre- 
serve his  life. 

We  will  still  fiuiiher  suppose  that  two  courses  of  action  are 
open  to  him,  one  of  them  is  the  possible  course  of  civilized 
refinement  To  some  extent  he  finds  himself  able  by  fore- 
thought and  vigorous  effort  to  surround  himself  with  objects 
of  taste  by  a  culture  of  nature  and  with  some  enlarged  comforts 
'  of  living.'  He  is  also  able  by  a  study  of  his  own  being  and  by 
a  study  of  nature  around  him  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  men- 
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tal  effort  and  of  the  aoqaisitioii  of  knowledge  The  other 
course  is  flimplj  that  of  lazy  existence,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
like  the  brutes  aroimd  him.  The  former  course  is  seen  to  con- 
tribute much  more  than  the  other  to  his  personal  happiness. 
In  these  conditions  with  no  belief  of  a  future  state  of  existence 
he  will  still  feel  obligation,  of  a  low  degree  it  may  be,  but  it  is 
positive  obligation,  to  adopt  the  course  in  which  it  is  known  the 
highest  happiness  is  found.  This  binds  him  to  itself  and  to  the 
rejection  of  the  other.  These  are  not  merely  prudential  courses 
of  action,  either  of  which  he  is  of  equal  liberty  to  pursua  The 
highest  good  seen  or  apprehended,  though  temporary,  has  in  it 
the  binding  force:  It  imposes  obligation.  This  is  the  nature 
of  happiness  brought  to  the  individual  being  under  such  con- 
ditions. Thus  it  is  that  any  moral  being  becomes  a  law  unto 
himself;  is  under  law  to  himself  and  growing  out  of  himself) 
has  its  basis  in  the  happiness  of  which  his  being  is  capable^ 

Thus,  too,  when  this  lonely  person  comes  in  contact  with 
mere  animals ;  sentient  creatures,  capable  of  a  low  degree  of 
enjoyment,  olriUigation  is  imposed  upon  him.  Why  is  it  that 
he  most  certainly,  unless  hardened  by  disregard,  feels  obligation 
not  wantonly  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  nor  needlessly  torture  them  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  all  feeling  of  obligation  is  removed,  and  life 
is  sacrificed  without  any  sense  of  wrong  when  the  higher  good 
of  himself,  or  of  others  demand  it  ?  Here  is  obligation  meas- 
ured and  conditioned  by  happiness  merely,  and  that  of  the  low- 
est order. 

A  second  argument  in  support  of  our  proposition  is  drawn 
from  the  known  origin  of  the  idea  of  obligation.  In  the  belief 
of  some  this  idea  is  either  innate  or  comes  into  being  nobody 
knows  how,  without  cause — without  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions, only  that  it  is  found  in  the  mind  and  universally  known* 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  should  fail  to  define  obligation, 
or  to  seek  for  it  any  solid  foundation.  Still  the  origin  of  this 
idea  can  be  analyzed,  accurately  traced,  and  satisfactorily 
described.  Let  then  any  thinking  free  being,  however  young — 
so  young  as  never  before  to  have  experienced  the  feeling  of 
obligation — ^find  now  the  happiness  of  his  brother,  or  sister,  his 
&ther  or  mother,  or  any  one  coming  distinctly  in  his  view- 
while  the  happiness  of  no  other  person  is  known  to  conflict  with 
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this.  It  is  simply  the  good,  the  enjoymeot  of  his  relative  or 
associate  that  is  now  presented.  It  is  the  highest  good*  there- 
fore now  to  be  secured.  He  knows  that  it  is  within  his  power 
to  make  that  friend  happy.  This  happiness  is  solely  dependent 
on  his  choice  to  secure  it  What  follows  ?  The  feeling  of  obli- 
gation binding  upon  him  to  do  the  thing  that  will  make  this 
friend  happy.  This  feeling  follows  necessarily  on  the  first 
coming  together  of  these  three  conditions :  the  happiness  to  be 
secured ;  the  highest  and  best  apprehended  at  the  time :  and 
which  is  known  to  be  within  his  power  to  secure.  The  feeling 
of  obligation  can  in  no  manner  be  avoided  under  these  condi- 
tions. This  is  the  origin  in  every  case  of  the  idea  of  obligation. 
Universal  consciousness  afiEirms  thi&  Now  what  originates  this 
feeling  and  consequently  the  idea  of  obligation  in  the  mind  of 
this  youth  ?  We  say  it  is  the  good  presented — ^the  happiness 
to  be  secured.  Nothing  else  does  it,  nothing  else  can  do  it 
Substitute  any  other  object  not  involving  happiness,  something 
to  be  obtained  by  choice  while  all  the  other  conditions  remain, 
and  no  feeling  of  obligation  would  arise  in  the  mind,  unless 
there  is  something  that  stands  as  the  representative  of  happiness. 
This  may  do  it,  which  brings  us  to  the 

Third  argument  in  support  of  this  proposition.  This  is  the 
obligation  which  is  imposed  by  representative  objects  of  good. 
These  are  usually  called  relative  good,  being  good  only  as  they 
are  the  means  of  happiness.  In  the  argument  just  closed,  hap- 
piness is  intuitively  seen — directly  presented,  and  obligation  is 
immediately  affirmed  by  the  intuitive  conscience.  But  not 
so  with  these  representative  objects.  They  are  seen  to  be  means 
of  happiness  by  a  process  of  reasoning  only,  more  or  less  ex- 
tended. In  some  cases  the  process  is  very  slight,  so  slight  that 
they  are  invested  with  the  characteristic  of  relative  good  almost 
by  intuition.  We  will  take  the  felt  obligation  to  speak  the  truth. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  particular  obligation  is  uni- 
versally felt  It  is  however  so  common — so  nearly  universal, 
that  many  philosophers  affirm  with  confidence  that  this  is  an  in- 
stance of  obligation  based  on  abstract  right — bright  seen  by  a  moral 
fiwulty  or  sense  unconnected  with  happiness  imposing  the  obli- 
gation or  constituting  it  right  Now  in  reply  we  say  that  this 
statement  is  unphilosophicaL    It  is  made  without  any  proof 
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that  the  obligation  to  speak  the  trath  is  universal,  and  without 
any  attempt  to  show  that  no  object  of  good  exists,  either  intui- 
tively seen,  or  by  reason  obtained,  to  create  the  obligation  so 
as  to  render  it  nearly  universal  That  this  obligation  to  speak 
the  truth  is  not  quite  universal,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  some  at  least  have  maintained  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right 
to  utter  falsehoods.  While  others  have  maintained  that  truth 
should  be  spoken  when  and  only  when  the  generic  principle  of 
benevolence  is  seen  to  require  it  Now  without  assenting  fully 
to  either  of  these  opinions,  we  affirm  that  the  utterance  of  truth 
contributes  to  the  good  and  this  gives  the  obligation.  Hence 
the  generic  principle  of  benevolence  requires  the  observance  of 
this  general  law — and  not  merely  that  truth  is  to  be  spoken 
only  when  the  moral  being  apprehends  by  other  evidence  than 
the  law  itself  that  the  general  welfare  requires  it  This  general 
law  or  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  is  not  reached  in  its  wide 
extension  at  once  by  the  young  mind  or  by  any  mind  without 
a  process  of  reasoning  concluding  with  a  judgment;  but  in  its 
specified  and  particular  obligation  it  is  obtained  by  the  simplest 
process  of  reasoning  ima^nable,  so  simple  that  it  is  well  nigh 
intuition.  So  soon  as  any  one,  however  young,  comes  to  know 
what  the  speaking  of  truth  is  in  distinction  from  fidsehood — ^he 
is  so  made — such  is  his  nature  that  he  will  have  a  pleasurable 
happy  feeling  in  view  of  the  one  and  the  opposite  feeling  in 
view  of  the  other.  This  as  well  as  many  other  moral  ideas 
reveal  themselves  in  the  sensibility  as  truly  and  perhaps  as  fully 
as  objects  of  beauty  or  their  oppositea  This  feeling  is  at  once 
transferred  to  others  as  belonging  to  their  experiences  as  well 
as  his  own.  He  knows  without  a  word  of  teaching,  except  by 
his  own  experience,  that  his  mother  whose  happiness  he  has 
learned  to  value  will  be  pleased  and  made  happy  by  his  utter- 
ance of  truth,  and  be  pained  by  his  utterance  of  falsehood ;  and 
he  comes  speedily  to  feel  the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  in 
a  general  sense,  and  this  obligation  is  thus  traced  directly  to 
happiness  as  its  foundation,  both  in  the  simple  and  generic 
forms.  The  speaking  of  truth  becomes  the  representative  of 
happiness,  the  necessary  mean»of  securing  it  But  the  means ; 
the  bare  utterance  of  truth  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  obliga-^ 
tion,  separate  from  its  relations  to  the  good  of  himself  and 
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others.  It  is  the  inherent  and  necessary  relation  of  truth  to 
happiness  that  gives  it  any  value  or  any  motive  power  over 
any  being.  It  has,  it  is  true,  a  nature  or  tendency  peculiar  to 
itself^  which  is  only  the  fitting  condition ;  but  it  is  the  good 
inseparably  connected  with  it  which  imparts  its  value  and 
imposes  the  obligation,  and  is  therefore  the  ground  of  it  I£ 
any  thing  else  in  its  stead  would  secure  the  good  results  it 
would  at  once  be  invested  with  value,  and  become  obligatory 
as  a  means.  These  representative  objects  are  called  good.  All 
unite  in  giving  to  many  of  them  without  hesitation  this  appella- 
tion of  good.  By  some  they  are  declared  to  be  good  in  them* 
selves.  But  this  is  only  where  they  have,  or  are  believed  to 
have,  inherent  qualities,  essential  natures,  which  in  their  gen- 
eral relations  impart  to  them  tendencies  to  good.  In  respect 
to  all  these  representatiye  objects,  a  process  of  reason  is  neces- 
sary, more  or  less  extensive,  to  apprehend  and  determine  these 
essential  naturea  In  most  minds  this  process  has  been  gone 
through  with  and  the  tendencies  of  most  of  them  to  sooie  end 
have  been  settled.  And  thus  these  representatives  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many,  as  themsdves  the  foundation  of  obligatioa 
All  minds  and  moral  natures  have  been  more  or  less  &miliar 
with  them.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  the  end  which  stamps  these 
representative  objects  with  the  impress  of  good?  And  here 
we  appeal  to  the  cohsciousness  of  men.  We  do  not  propose 
to  settle  this  question  by  mere  assertion,  but  by  fiicts  recognized 
by  general  consciousnes&  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
these  facts  point  directly  to  the  highest  good,  the  happiness  or 
welfare  of  being  in  general  It  is  a  tendency  to  this  one  thing, 
the  absolute  good,  which  determines  this  question  and  gives 
to  these  objects  the  impress  of  good  Universal  consciousness 
recognizes  the  highest  good  to  be  the  impressing  power,  thus 
imposing  obligation.  What  other  thing  is  ever  reoognia^  as 
giving  these  objects  the  stamp  of  good?  Is  there  anything 
else  in  the  wide  range  of  thought,  not  having  this  apprehended 
t(Midency  to  this  ultimate  end  the  highest  blessedness,  which  is 
universally  pronounced  good  and  imposes  obligation? 

It  is  said  that  tendencies  to  the  right  are  universally  called 
good.  This  is  admitted.  But  right  is  itself  only  a  representa- 
tive term.    It  is  not  itself  the  ultimate  end,  not  even  an  ol^eot 
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with  tendencies  to  good.  It  is  only  or  at  best  the  ultimate 
rol^  of  duty — ^made  so  only  because  it  leads  directly  to  the 
highest  blessedness.  This  is  but  another  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  our  proposition — that  the  highest  happiness  imposes 
obligation,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  eveiy  rule  of  right  It  is 
plausibly  affirmed,  however,  that  happiness  or  absolute  good 
is  only  the  invariable  result  of  the  performance  of  duty — but 
18  not  the  ground  of  obligation,  that  duty  gives  happiness  and 
not  happiness  duty.  Now  this  admitted  invariable  result, 
happiness,  proves  tendency  of  duty  performed  to  secure  happi* 
nees,  and  establishes  the  attractive  force  of  that  one  thing  called 
happiness  imposing  on  the  moral  being  obligation  aa  truly  aa 
the  falling  of  an  apple  to  the  earth  or  any  other  unsupported 
material  substance  proves  the  existence  of  the  gravitating  force 
in  nature.  The  tendency  is  admitted — ^the  binding  force  there- 
fore lies  in  the  thing. 

Anoth^  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  is  found 
in  the  changeable  nature  of  these  representative  objects  of  good. 
Not  being  themselves  absolute  good,  circumstances  often  change 
their  representative  character  in  the  mind,  sometimes  being  obli- 
gatory  and  at  other  times  not  So  long  as  happiness  or  thd 
highest  general  good  continues  to  result  firom  them,  or  is  be* 
lieved  to  do  so,  so  long  they  are  found  invariably  to  impose 
obligation ;  but  the  instant  they  are  seen  to  &il  to  do  this,  the 
obligation  oeases  to  be  imposed  As  an  illustration  of  this 
change  take  the  civil  government,  presided  over  and  directed 
by  a  single  head ;  it  is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  highest 
wel&re  of  its  subjeota  The  rights  of  all,  even  of  the  humblest, 
are  supposed  to  be  scrupulously  guarded  and  protected  by  this 
single  arm  of  power.  Measures  are  devised  and  vigorously 
pushed,  in  which  the  highest  interests  of  subjects  are  clearly 
involved  and  genend  jprosperity  flows  on  in  a  steady  stream. 
The  good  intention  of  the  sovereign  is  undoubted.  This  gov* 
emment  is  folt  It  gains  the  conscious  approval  of  men  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  binds  subjects  to  duty.  Loyalty  springe 
up  in  their  hearts  spontaneously  and  lives  are  cheerfully  offered 
in  its  defeassL  The  form  of  government  is  now  regarded  of 
little  accotmt,  so  long  as  the  end,  the  highest  welfare  of  subjects 
is  secured.    But  let  these  results  be  changed;  let  rights  be 
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left  unprotected,  and  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  become  neg- 
lected and  sacrificed,  and  the  good  intention  of  the  sovereign 
converted  into  that  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  sustain  him  ?  Loyalty  has  fled 
And  instead  of  oflfering  lives  to  support  his  government  his 
subjects  rise  en  massej  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  hurl 
down  this  ruling  head  from  his  high  position.  Here  the  mighty 
moving  force  which  once  sustained  and  now  overturns  this 
government  is  the  welfare,  the  highest  happiness  of  its  subjects. 
These  facts  are  fully  recognized  in  every  one's  consciousness 
which  is  proof  beyond  a  question  that  in  the  law  of  human  con- 
sciousness the  highest  happiness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  obli- 
gation. Again  where  there  is  doubt  concerning  the  appropriate 
tendencies  of  two  or  more  objects,  what  is  found  to  be  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  ?  When  no  clearly  apprehended  balance 
of  evidence  is  found  in  favor  of  either,  no  obligation  is  felt ; 
but  so  soon  as  evidence  in  the  reason  clearly  preponderates  in 
£Bivor  of  one  above  the  other  in  this  simple  respect  of  tending 
to  secure  happiness — then  obligation  is  invariably  felt  if  action 
is  at  once  demanded,  which  still  further  confirms  our  propo- 
sition. 

Another  form  of  representation  nearly  allied  to  that  just 
treated  is  where  mere  words  or  forms  of  statement  are  used  to 
represent  obligation.  They  are  not  like  those  already  dwelt 
upon  which  are  seen  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  producing 
happiness,  but  they  are  mere  abstract  forms  representing  obli- 
gation. They  are  such  words  as  right,  ought,  duty,  virtue, 
holiness,  and  the  like.  Many  have  maintained  that  these  words 
convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  abstract  right,  a  necessary  and 
universal  idea ;  when  the  &ct  is  they  are  simply  synonyms  of 
the  idea  of  obligation.  The  whole  meaning  of  such  words  is 
exhausted  when  we  say  that  the  thing  described  by  them  is 
obligatory.  When  it  is  asked,  must  not  this  thing  or  that  thing 
be  done  because  it  is  right?  Must  not  God  be  loved  and 
obeyed  because  it  is  right?  The  answer  must  always  be,  Yes. 
That  is,  it  should  be  done  because  it  is  obligatory.  But  this 
answer  does  not  even  approach  to  an  explanation,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  foundation  of  obligation.  Nor  does  it  in  the  slight- 
est d^ree  invalidate  the  doctrine  that  happiness  is  the  founda- 
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tioD.  For  a  binding  force  should  be  found  for  the  things 
represented  bj  these  abstract  statements — something  which 
renders  them  obligatory.  This  thing,  when  found,  will  show 
itself  to  be  the  highest  good.  These  words  are  used  as  repre- 
sentatives of  obligation  in  order  to  meet  a  necessity.  That 
necessity  arises  when  finite  beings  cannot  trace  the  tendencies 
of  different  courses  of  action,  between  which  they  are  obliged 
to  choose.  In  such  cases  they  must  act  by  the  light  of  others 
who  are  belieyed  to  know.  These  words  become  the  necessary 
representatives  of  their  ideas  of  obligation,  and  are  used  to  com- 
municate these  ideas  to  others.  Such  is  the  case  with  children. 
The  very  first  idea  of  duty  or  obligation  is  probably  obtained 
by  the  child  fipom  the  parent — ^from  his  expressed  pleasure  or 
displeasure.  The  idea  of  ought,  duty,  or  obligation,  is  planted 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the  very  words,  looks,  or  gestures, 
of  the  parent  These  representative  words  become  the  decisive 
expressions  of  authority — of  the  pleasure  of  the  parent,  and 
furnish  to  the  child  the  highest  evidence  in  the  circumstances 
of  what  is  obligatory.  He  takes  these  representative  expres- 
sions of  the  parent  as  law  for  him,  as  he  should  do.  But  these 
statements  themselves  have  in  them  no  binding  forca  Back  of 
them  there  must  be  an  objective  reality,  a  foundation  of  some 
kind  to  sustain  the  statement  and  to  make  the  thing  represented 
obligatory.  Now  what  is  this  basis  ?  We  have  philosophically 
accounted  for  nothing  in  obligation  till  we  have  reached  this 
basis,  and  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  we  have,  in 
the  use  of  these  terms,  synonyms  of  obligation.  To  test  this 
basis,  let  it  be  distinctly  made  known  to  the  child  that  the 
thing  required  by  the  parent  is  evil,  does  no  good,  contributes 
to  no  happiness,  but  produces  positive  misery,  and  the  feeling 
of  obligation  vanishes  so  far  as  this  particular  requirement  is 
concerned,  even  though  it  has  been  supported  by  authority 
which  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  absolute. 
Repeated  instances  of  such  erroneous  representation  will  soon 
destroy  these  authoritative  expressions  of  obligation.  The  cus- 
tomary words  may  be  used  and  fear  may  be  awakened,  but  the 
feeling  of  obligation  will  be  absent  because  the  thing  is  seen 
not  to  be  good.  This  seems  to  furnish  proof  that  the  basis 
lying  back  of  these  words  representing  obligation  is  the  highest 
YOL.  XXXL  82 
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happiness.  This  process  of  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to 
civil  government  When  its  accustomed  representative  of  obli- 
gation, though  framed  into  the  forms  and  sustained  by  the  sol- 
emn sanctions  of  law,  become  generally  known  to  be  adverse  to 
the  best  interests,  the  happiness  of  subjects,  the  obligation  to 
sustain  or  to  yield  obedience  to  it  vanishes,  and  the  noble  duty 
of  loyalty  to  the  government  ceases. 

This  line  of  argument  is  equally  valid  in  its  application  to 
G-od  and  hid  government     That  all  his  moral  creatures  ought 
to  love  and  obey  him  is  admitted  by  all  who  believe  in  his 
infinite  attributes.     But  the  ought  in  this  case  is  simply  the 
expression  of  obligation — ^an  abstract  form.     The  basis  of  this 
obligation  must  be  found  in  the  being  of  Gt>d,  and  in  the 
results  of  loving  and  obeying  him.    To  test  this  basis  let  us 
take  his  justice,  the  severest  attribute,  perhaps,  of  his  being ;  one 
which  we  are  taught  to  revere,  and  also  to  love  him  for  the 
exercise  of  it    We  know  and  feel  that  this  attribute  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  mere  good  wishes  for  the  pleasure  or 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures  irrespective  of  their  character. 
Such  an  attribute  could  not  be  loved.    Let  it  once  be  known 
that  it  is  not  based  on  the  highest  blessedness  of  himself  and  of 
his  creatures,  not  dictated  by  his  purpose  to  secure  this  good 
end,  but  tramples  upon  their  welfare — and  obligation  to  regard 
his  justice  ceases.     His  government  becomes  in  the  minds  of 
loving  subjects  an  oppressive  tyranny.     Even  this  sternest  of 
attributes  is  entitled  to  be  called  just  or  right  solely  because  of 
its  tendencies  to  good     Thus  we  see  that  the  highest  good  is 
at  the  basis  of  all  obligation.     It  is  the  one  idea  that  gives  the 
should,  the  obligation,  the  duty.    Dr.  M'Cosh,  on  page  262  of 
"  Intuitions,"  enquires,  "  Why  should  I  seek  the  happiness  of 
any  other  being  than  myself?    Why  the  happiness  of  a  great 
number,  or  of  the  greatest  number  ?    Why  the  happiness  of  any 
one  individual  beyond  the  unit  of  self?    Let  the  advocates  of 
the  happiness  theory  answer."    We  do  answer  by  saying  that 
happiness  is  good,  the  only  good  per  se  wherever  found ;  and 
such  being  its  essential  nature,  it  imposes  every  obligation  on 
moral  beings  both  human  and  divine  whenever  the  requisite 
conditions  are  present,  whether  the  happiness  be  that  of  self  or 
of  others,  of  few  or  many.    Thus  correctly  and  thoroughly  does 
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thia  theory  account  for  every  "  ought,"  every  "  should,"  every 
"  duty."  Nor  do  we  "  take  refuge,"  as  Br.  M*Oosh  says,  "  in  a 
system  against  which  our  whole  nature  rebels,"  nor  "in  a 
theory  which  says  that  we  are  not  required  to  do  more  than 
look  after  our  own  gratification,"  unless  the  Scripture  promise 
df  eternal  life  "  rendered  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality"  be  such 
gratification. 

The  fourth  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine  is  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  the  generic  obligation.  By  the  generic 
obligation  in  the  highest  sense,  we  mean  the  obligation  to 
choose  the  ultimate  end  of  life  which  is  imposed  on  all  moral 
beings.  That  all  should  feel  obligation  to  adopt  and  prosecute 
some  end  of  their  being  is  inseparable  from  their  natures. 
They  can  no  more  be  without  this  generic  obligation  revealed 
in  the  sensibility,  than  they  can  be  without  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation in  a  particular  case.  Every  one  has  met  this  generic 
obligation  in  his  conscious  experiences.  But  the  question  here 
is,  what  is  that  ultimate  end  or  object  which  originates  this 
obligation,  which  summons  every  one  with  the  highest  author- 
ity to  pursue  it  through  the  entire  course  of  his  being  ?  Many 
generic  obligations  may  be  imposed  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  then  cease  to  be  obligatory  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
These  though  generic  are  not  ultim&ta  But  what  is  that  end 
which  possesses  an  unchangeable  binding  force  and  imposes  the 
ultimate  obligation,  which  continues  for  time  and  eternity? 
The  universal  consciousness  of  men  pronounces  this  to  be  the 
highest  good ;  the  highest  blessedness  of  himself  and  other  sen- 
tient beings,  the  highest  of  which  he,  in  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  his  being,  will  be  able  to  secure.  Good  in  the 
particular  he  has  known,  and  felt  the  obligation  to  secure  it 
With  equal  distinctness  has  he  known  the  general  good  the 
highest  blessedness,  depending  upon  his  choice  and  pursuit  of 
it,  in  the  generic  sense,  and  has  felt  the  obligation  thus  to  choose 
it  Also  when  he  has  known  himself  to  be  destitute  of  this 
generic  choice,  his  conscience  has  pronounced  him  a  violator  of 
obligation.  So  too,  whenever  this  generic  choice  has  been 
formed  or  brought  into  renewed  activity,  his  consciousness  has 
recognized  the  feet  that  the  highest  good  was  the  thing  chosen, 
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the  end  which  imposed  the  obligation.  Nothing  else  possesses 
this  power  of  being  the  ultimate  source  of  obligation*  It  is  the 
one  universal  binding  force  either  direct  by  its  own  intuitively 
seen  value,  or  through  some  known  representative  This  is  the 
universal  ground  of  obligation,  not  only  for  creatures,  but  for 
the  Creator.  It  gives  the  universal  law  of  moral  action,  the 
law  of  love,  binding  on  every  moral  being  to  seek  and  to 
secure  the  highest  good  or  blessedness  within  the  reach  of  his 
capabilities.  This  generic  obligation  is  met  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  met,  by  a  free  choice  of  the  end  which  imposes 
obligation.  It  is  necessarily  a  generic  choice,  calling  for 
specific  subordinate  volitions  to  secure  the  end ;  and  in  meet- 
ing this  highest  generic  obligation  all  other  generic  obligations 
are  met  In  this  generic  choice  or  the  refusal  of  it  lies  all  char- 
acter good  en:  bad,  holy  or  sinful,  which  is  found  nowhere  else« 
Now  this  is  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  the  way  to  the  ultL 
mate  end.  It  puts  one  in  the  attitude  necessary  to  secure  the 
end— <x)ntrolling  and  directing  all  his  powers  and  specific  voli- 
tions to  reach  it ;  which  constitutes  it  right  or  holy.  It  is  a 
necessity  that  can  in  no  manner  be  avoided,  and  the  end  be 
reached  or  obligation  be  met,  and  as  such  it  has  essential  and 
necessary  tendency  to  secure  the  end,  as  every  choice  of  an  end 
must  have  This  is  order,  but  whether  it  shall  be  called  means 
or  not,  is  of  no  account  so  long  as  these  controlling  and  direct- 
ing qualities  and  this  unavoidable  necessity  are  in  it  Dr, 
Hopkins,  on  the  54th  page  of  his  '^  Law  of  Love,"  remarks :  '^  This 
holiness  is  not  a  means  of  happiness,  but  the  cause."  This  is 
a  statement  the  correctness  of  which  the  author  will  find  it 
difficult  to  establish ;  we  say  this  with  all  due  deference  to  tliis 
eminent  philosopher.  The  actions  of  voluntary  beiiigs  are  not 
causes,  but  eflfecta  They  are  produced  by  the  self-active 
being,  who  is  properly  termed  the  cause.  But  why  call  this 
right  action,  holiness?  It  is  a  choice  and  generic  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  like  all  other  generic  choices  it  has  in  it  a  tendency  to 
secure  its  end.  But  this  quality  as  choice  merely,  cannot  con- 
stitute it  holy ;  for  many  generic  choices  may  be  formed,  as  is 
admitted,  without  approaching  the  character  of  holiness.  Is 
not  this  quality  of  holiness  stamped  upon  it  by  the  end  which 
is  chosen,  whatever  that  may  be?    If  tke  highest  happiness  is 
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not  the  end,  what  is  it  ?  Dr.  Hopkins  ftiUy  admits  that  holi- 
ness is  fitted  to  produce  happiness,  when  he  says,  "  that  each 
new  choice  of  Grod,  both  in  augmenting  his  glory  and  increasing 
the  good  of  others,  augments  the  joy  of  those  who  have  already 
thus  chosen  him"  (page  57).  "  The  happiness  from  this  is  no 
happening."  "It  is  the  infallible  outgrowth  of  our  innermost 
being  when  we  act  according  to  our  law.  This  with  all  joys  of 
complacency  in  others  or  in  ourselves  incident  to  it  is  holy  hap- 
piness, or  blessedness.  It  is  the  happiness  that  comes  from 
holy  activity."  What  language  could  more  decisively  describe 
tendency  to  blessedness?  The  infallible  outgrowth  as  the 
limbs,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  a  tree,  are  its  outgrowth.  This  ten- 
dency constitutes  the  act  right  and  fixes  its  character.  It  should 
not  be  called  means  in  the  sense  of  mere  things — ^in  distinction 
from  action ;  still  it  is  not  cause,  but  the  work  of  the  causing 
agent ;  and  its  whole  value  lies  in  its  essential  nature,  its  ten- 
dency to  reach  its  end,  to  secure  that  which  is  chosen,  and  thus 
becomes  as  valuable  as  the  end  itself  The  ultimate  end,  there- 
fore, stamps  its  character.  But  what  is  its  ultimate  end  ?  The 
ultimate  good  to  be  chosen?  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  "Law  of 
Love,"  page  57,  answers :  "  Objectively  God  is  his  end  and  good ;" 
again,  on  page  58,  he  says,  "  Whether  we  regard  ourselves  as 
active  or  passive,  God  is  our  good."  This  seems  to  imply  that 
God  as  a  being  to  be  loved,  and  his  firiendship  to  be  enjoyed, 
in  distinction  firom  the  good  that  he  enjoys  and  produces,  is  to 
man  at  least  the  ultimate  end  of  all  obligation,  the  ultimate  good. 
But  can  no  obligation  exist  on  the  mind  of  any  human  being 
tin  he  comes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  not  only  of  existence 
but  also  of  his  fiiendship — ^a  being  to  be  loved  ?  Is  it  not  a 
iact  that  obligation  is  imposed  on  multitudes  of  our  race  who 
have  no  certain  knowledge  that  there  is  a  Gk>d,  much  less  of 
his  attributes  ?  If  so,  what  imposes  this  obligation,  if  God  is 
the  ultimate  good  ?  Is  this  choice  of  God  as  the  chief  good  the 
only  thing  that  constitutes  holiness?  This  is  not  giving  a  phi- 
losophical statement  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  ground  of 
obligation,  that  end  which  binds  all  moral  beings,  both  creatures 
and  Creator,  as  moral  philosophy  should  do.  The  ultimate  and 
universal  ground  of  obligation  must  be  the  same  to  all  agents. 
If  the  creatures  of  God  are  like  him,  made  in  his  image,  then 
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the  same  ultimate  ground  of  obligation  exists  for  them  as  for 
him.  But  how  can  Grod  as  a  being  be  the  ultimate  end  to  him- 
self? His  happiness  or  his  blessedness  may  be  such  an  end  as 
the  Scriptures  affirm.  "  For  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created."  But  this  is  distinct  from  his  being.  The  simple  fiact 
that  he  is  a  being  of  infinite  natural  attributes  does  not  cousti* 
tute  him  the  chief  good,  nor  any  good  at  alL  These  attributes 
may  be  highly  valued  because  of  their  fitness  to  produce  good, 
to  give  existence  to  happiness  in  himself  and  in  creatures.  But 
they  are  also  fitted  to  produce  mischief— to  work  infinite  woe. 
Why  then  is  he  tbe  chief  good  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  infinitely 
good  himself,  perfectly  holy  in  character  as  well  as  infinite  in 
attributes.  But  in  what  does  his  goodness  or  holiness  consist? 
This  question  must  be  answered  before  we  have  reached  the 
foundation  of  obligation.  Universal  consciousness  answers  as 
well  as  his  works  and  declarations,  in  the  voluntary  production 
of  good,  of  blessedness.  In  the  production  of  happiness  to  him- 
self and  to  his  creatures.  Thus  the  divine  holiness  has  its 
basis  in  happiness.  With  his  infinite  attributes  controlled  and 
directed  by  holiness,  by  a  heart  unchangeable  to  secure  the 
highest  good  to  all,  to  himself,  and  to  creatures,  He  becomes 
the  highest  source  of  blessedness,  and  for  this  reason,  and  for 
this  alone,  can  he  be  loved.  This  being  true  of  him,  it  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  him  the  chief  good.  But  this  obligation 
to  love  him  is  imposed  upon  creatures,  not  by  his  being  simply 
— by  his  exalted  attributes  alone,  but  by  the  infinite  blessed- 
ness which  is  wrapped  up  in  his  being,  and  flows  out  of  it,  so 
that  the  Infinite  One  becomes  the  chief  good,  the  highest  source 
of  good,  and  receives  the  name  of  the  good  to  all  creatures. 
This,  and  this  only,  makes  his  will  impose  obligation  on  them* 
This  is  the  highest  proof  that  happiness  is  the  ultimate  good, 
that  which  imposes  all  obligation,  even  the  obligation  of  holi- 
ness, and  of  obedience  to  God.  But  as  objective  good — good 
to  be  sought  as  an  end,  or  to  be  enjoyed  as  such,  Gk)d  is  not 
the  only  good.  He  is  indeed  the  highest  source  of  good — ^as 
compared  with  all  others,  the  original  source;  but  he  has 
opened  other  sources  of  good  beside  himself  beings  made  in 
his  own  image  who  should  be  loved,  whose  happiness  is  an 
absolute  good,  and  should  be  sought  and  promoted  as  well  as 
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hia  This,  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  is  virtue,  "  the  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbor  as  well  as  ourselves,''  an  accurate  definition  of  all 
virtue. 

This  analysis  unfolds  to  us  the  truth  that  there  is  something 
back  of  mere  being,  both  of  the  being  of  God  and  of  creatures, 
which  places  upon  beings  the  stamp  of  good ;  which  gives  to 
them  all  the  value  they  possess.  This  is  the  blessedness  they 
are  capable  of  receiving  and  producing.  This  is  the  one  ulti- 
mate and  universal  end  to  all,  that  which  imposes  duty  on  every 
one,  high  or  low,  created  and  uncreated. 

This  ultimate  end  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  is  happiness, 
settled  upon  in  the  reason  as  the  chief  good ;  not  the  happiness 
of  this  or  that  individual,  not  necessarily,  and  only  of  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  obligation  rests,  which  is  imposed  by  it,  but 
wherever  found  under  the  necessary  conditions  to  impose  obli- 
gation to  whomsoever  it  may  come  on  that  obligation  being 
met,  whether  to  friend  or  enemy.  Indeed  to  secure  it  to  a  friend 
who  can  repay  it  by  a  like  return  may  not  be  even  virtuous,  or 
if  it  is,  may  not  bring  to  the  acting  being  so  large  a  subjective 
good  as  to  procure  the  same  for  an  enemy.  This  latter  is  the 
offspring  of  a  pure  love  to  the  good  of  being  in  general,  in 
adverse  circximstanoes,  with  no  hope  of  reward  except  the 
blessedness  of  doing  it  This  is  Godlike.  It  is  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense  the  choice  of  good  for  its  own  sake,  for  what  it  is 
in  itself,  irrespective  of  any  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
found,  or  of  any  relations  it  may  sustain,  except  the  relation 
of  being  itself  an  object  of  further  happiness  which  increases  its 
valuer  It  is  therefore  the  simple  force  of  what  we  call  happi- 
ness, the  highest  happiness  objectively  seen  which  under  all 
circumstances  imposes  obligation.     This  is  the  moving  power. 

But  the  subjective  movements  in  the  sensibility  of  the  objec- 
tive good,,  should  be  carefiilly  and  accurately  distinguished 
from  the  objective  good  itself,  and  also  from  ordinary  move- 
ments in  the  sensibility.  Happiness  itself  objectively  viewed 
is  a  force  fitted  to  move  the  moral  being,  whether  it  is  seen  to 
be  coming  to  him  or  to  some  one  else.  He  is  so  made  that  he 
can  not  avoid  the  approving  pleasurable  feeling  in  view  of  it 
The  simple  presentation  of  any  object  of  good  not  only  moves 
the  sensibility,  but  awakens  more  or  less  desire  for  tlxis  good 
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to  be  put  into  actual  existence  unless  repressed  by  a  state  of 
sin.  But  this  movement  in  the  sensibility  does  not  constitute 
the  objective  motive — ^is  not  the  thing  to  be  chosen.  It  is  not 
the  motive  power.  It  is  the  movement  itself.  It  is  often  called 
the  subjective  motive,  but  it  is  only  the  result  of  the  motive 
power.  It  is  an  essential,  necessary,  and  involuntary  condition 
of  any  choice,  but  never  the  thing  chosen.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Edwards  seems  to  imply  that  these  various  and  oppos- 
ing desires,  moving  or  being  moved,  with  greater  or  less 
strength,  are  the  objects  of  choice,  and  that  the  will  is  deter^ 
mined  by  the  one  of  the  greatest  strength  and  can  only  be  so 
determined.  Many  have  interpreted  Edwards  as  teaching  that 
the  movement  of  the  sensibility  which  has  the  greatest  strength 
fixes  the  choice  by  necessity ;  and  hence  they  have  chained 
him  with  teaching  &talism.  Now  it  may  be  true  that  those 
particular  objects  of  happiness  which  do  not  originate  the  feeling 
of  obligation  may  lie  together  in  the  mind  in  greater  or  less 
strength  of  desire  and  be  objects  of  the  mind's  contemplation, 
and  comparison,  and  judgment,  and  of  choice,  as  mere  subjec- 
tive good  or  present  happinesa  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  this  to  be  a  true  account  of  them,  for  they  are  kindred 
one  to  another,  all  possessing  similar  qualitie&  They  are  all 
awakened  desires  for  happiness ;  personal  happiness  in  different 
degrees.  They  are  movements  in  the  sensibility  which  may  be 
compared  and  fix  choice.  They  all  lie  mainly  outside  of  the 
domain  of  reason,  and  consequently  by  some  philosophers  are 
called  passions  in  distinction  &om  good  in  the  reason.  But 
when  tte  objective  good  comes  to  the  mind  under  the  three 
conditions  requisite  to  impose  obligation,  the  movement  in  the 
sensibility  is  peculiar.  It  is  unlike  any  feeling  or  desire  awak- 
ened by  objects  which  do  not  impose  obU^tion.  There  is 
doubtless  more  or  less  desire  in  all  cases  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  obligation  and  to  secure,  not  only  the  good  thus  pre- 
sented, but  also  the  satisfaction,  the  blessedness  it  will  bring. 
This  satisfaction  is  known  to  be  real,  solid,  seen  in  the  reason 
to  be  the  best  thing,  and  is  a  subjective  motive  and  a  condition 
of  choice.  There  can  be  no  choice  without  it  But  this  feeling 
of  obligation  is  peculiar  to  itself,  unlike  all  the  movements  of 
desire  produced  by  happiness  which  does  not  impose  obligation. 
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It  has  the  imperative  in  it  which  no  other  movements  in  the 
sensibility  have,  and  as  such  it  precludes  or  forbids  a  compari- 
son with  a  view  of  an  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other,  as  is 
true  of  other  desires:  Its  commanding  force  is  simply  to  be 
yielded  to,  or  rejected.  This  is  the  alternative.  There  is  no 
comparison  of  the  greater  or  the  less  formed  in  the  mind. 
When  rejected  by  the  voluntary  being,  there  is  undoubtedly 
some  object)  some  awakened  desire  which  secures  the  rejection ; 
but  it  is  wholly  unlike  this  imperative,  and  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  it  as  greater  or  lesa  When  this  imperative  is  yielded 
to,  and  obligation  foUy  met,  the  resultant  is  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction,  an  exalted  blessedness.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
unlike  the  result  of  yielding  to  other  movements  of  the  sensi- 
bility. It  brings  complacency  in  character  an  attendant  upon 
conscious  right  action  in  one's  self  or  in  others,  a  feeling  of 
blessedness  both  in  degree  and  kind  which  no  other  voluntary 
action  ever  produced.  So  that  there  is  indeed  some  valid 
reason  for  calling  it  as  Dr.  Hopkins  does,  ^^  holy  happiness'' 
— the  result  of  meeting  the  generic  obligation ;  a  blessedness 
peculiar  to  itself  It  is  certainly  a  blessedness  distinct  from  all 
othera 

We  have  aimed,  thus,  to  analyze  obligation,  and  ascertain  its 
basis  purely  on  philosophical  grounds  without  any  reference  to 
the  Scriptures.  But  this  view,  we  believe,  is  fully  sustained 
by  Scripture  statements  which  are  confessedly  not  designed  to 
be  scientific,  but  popular.  In  this  philosophical  discussion  we 
have  found  happiness,  blessedness,  to  be  the  one  thing  good, 
and  the  highest  blessedness  of  which  any  moral  being  is  capable 
of  securing,  the  highest  good  to  him,  the  chief  object  or  end  of 
his  being — ^that  which  imposes  upon  him  the  ultimate  generic 
obligation,  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  being.  The  voluntary 
choice  of  this  end,  the  meeting  of  this  generic  obligation  by 
the  free  capabilities  of  his  being,  is  the  only  thing  fitted  to 
secure  the  highest  good  to  him  and  to  all.  In  this  voluntary 
controlling  aim  is  found  his  character  for  goodness — or  upright- 
ness ;  a  conformity  to  the  law.  The  rejection  of  this  generic 
obligation,  the  refusal  to  meet  it,  is  sinful  or  wrong  action,  and 
the  only  thing  that  ia  fiere  lies  the  whole  of  moral  guilt  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  how  exactly  this  philosophical  deduction  cor- 
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responds  with  the  Scripture  statements  which  divide  the  whole 
world  into  two  classes  only,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked — the 
holy  and  the  unholy.  In  whatever  words  the  holy  or  the  up- 
right are  described,  whether,  as  applied  to  Ood  or  creatures,  they 
mean  the  willing  of  good  or  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  all  law. 
The  opposite  is  described  as  the  failure  to  do  this :  "  To  him 
that  kuoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin," 
an  exact  philosophical  definition  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  have  described  wrong  doing  to  be — a  failure  to  meet 
obligation.  Here  the  obligation  which  is  not  met,  and  which 
feilure  is  by  the  infallible  Word  termed  sin — ^is  fully  recognized 
to  be  founded  in  the  good ;  the  good  known  to  be  the  highest 
good,  and  known  by  the  free  being  to  be  within  his  power. 
What  could  furnish  us  a  clearer  description  of  the  foundation 
of  obligation  ?  given,  too,  in  a  plain  common  sense  definition  of 
sin? 

From  the  subject  as  now  presented  it  is  a  manifest  inference 
that  one  obligation  can  never  conflict  with  any  other.  Duty  is 
revealed  or  made  known  by  obligation.  It  is  often  thought 
that  duties  conflict,  but  the  truth  is  &r  otherwise.  Though 
there  is  a  seeming  conflict  when  objects  stand  opposed  to  each, 
other,  both  partially  claiming  during  contemplation  the  binding 
force  of  obligation.  Both  cannot  be  met,  if  there  is  opposition, 
being  alternatives  to  each  other.  In  aU  such  cases  one,  und^ 
clearer  light,  is  made  to  give  way  to  the  other.  Preponderating 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  on^  causes  the  other  to  cease  to  be  obli- 
gatory, and  gives  clear  predominance  to  one,  so  that  all  conflict 
ceases.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  principle  that  the 
highest  good  always  imposes  obligation.  There  are  many  sub- 
ordinate obligations  essential  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of  any- 
generic  obligation.  Among  these  there  is  and  can  be  no  con- 
flict Being  known  to  be  essential  to  the  ultimate  end,  they 
become  thereby  distinct  obligations,  and  are  embraced  in  the 
generic  obligation  just  as  a  part  is  included  in  the  wholew 
These  subordinate  obligations  may  be,  as  they  usually  are,  mere 
means  to  the  general  end,  receiving  aU  their  binding  force  as 
obligations  from  the  end  itself. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  obligations  distinct  from  these 
Bubordinatea    They  are  independent  obligations,  each  having 
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a  distinct  basis  of  good  in  itself  They  are  in  no  sense  means 
one  of  the  other,  nor  are  they  in  any  sense  opposed  to  each 
other— can  never  come  into  conflict,  but  each  remains  in  fall 
forca  The  son  is  obligated  to  love  both  fitther  and  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  These  are  separate,  independent  obliga- 
tions. The  good  of  each  is  distinct,  not  dependent  the  one 
apon  the  other,  and  in  no  sense  opposed  to  each  other.  To 
meet  the  one  obligation,  does  not  involve  the  neglect  of  the 
other.  They  can  all  be  met  Nor  do  we  institute  any  com* 
parison  between  them,  as  higher  or  lower,  as  we  do  in  cases 
where  one  object  of  good  stands  opposed  to  another,  and  must 
be  relinquished  if  the  other  is  met  They  are  all  parts  of  the 
one  generic  obligation  to  secure  the  highest  good,  all  being 
wrapped  up  in  this  one  general  good.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
obligation  to  love  God,  the  &ther  of  this  great  human  feunily ; 
and  the  obligation  to  love  all  the  members  of  this  family  whom 
he  has  created.  These  are  independent  and  generic  obliga- 
tions, in  no  sense  conflicting  with  each  other,  because  the 
goodness  and  will  of  God  require  creatures  to  be  loved  as  well 
as  himself.  To  meet  the  one  does  in  no  sense  involve  a  release 
from  the  other.  They  both  stand  in  full  bindiug  force,  and 
both  can  be  met  They  are  but  parts  of  the  one  ultimate  obli- 
gation of  universal  benevolence — the  voluntary  aim  to  promote 
the  highest  good  of  being  both  of  God  and  creatures.  This 
same  law  of  happiness,  the  chief  good  imposing  obligation, 
applies  equally  to  God  as  to  creatures.  He  brings  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct  down  to  the  inspection  and  judgment  of  his 
creatures,  inviting  them  to  examine  and  be  convinced  of  his 
uprightness,  as  in  the  passage  "Are  not  my  ways  equal?" 
But  by  what  rule  or  law  of  equality  or  integrity  can  his  creatures 
know  his  character  unless  the  chief  good,  the  highest  blessed- 
ness, is  taken  as  the  ultimate  end  of  action,  the  same  for  him 
as  for  them.  This  points  us  at  once,  before  any  sentient 
beings  had  existence,  to  his  own  highest  blessedness  to  be 
secured  by  his  inflnite  capabilities  as  the  moving  spring  of  his 
action.  To  meet  this  obligation  of  filling  his  own  being 
with  blessedness,  he  creates  the  worlds  and  fills  them  with 
sentient  beings,  as  before  stated :  "For  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.'*    Here  the  possible  blessedness  of  created 
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existences  is  made  essential  to  the  highest  blessedness  of  Deity 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  But  not  simply  as  means ;  for  their 
blessedness  is  a  positive  good,  and  imposes  obligation  by  its 
own  force  and  is  chosen  as  an  absolute  good.  The  two  generic 
objects  of  good  exist  together,  and  cannot  be  separated,  and  the 
obligation  they  impose  are  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  Divine 
Being. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  obligation  resting  on  eveiy  created 
intelligence  to  secure  his  own  highest  blessedness,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  secure  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  the  highest  good 
of  others.  These  are  distinct  and  independent  obligations,  each 
having  a  distinct  basis  in  itself.  The  highest  happiness  or 
blessedness  of  each  individual  is  a  great  and  positive  good,  and 
as  such  imposes  obligation — ^an  obligation  to  secure  this  chief 
end  to  himself  He  can  no  more  rightfully  throw  off  this  obli- 
gation, than  he  can  disregard  the  highest  welfere  of  others. 
Both  are  binding  obligations,  and  are  enforced  by  the  command 
of  God.  For  any  one  to  feil  to  secure  his  highest  well  being  is 
to  commit  the  crime  of  self  murder,  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  soul  These  obligations,  though  thus  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, can  never  conflict  with  each  other.  If  they  could 
they  would  not  both  have  a  binding  force.  One  would  of 
necessity  yield  to  the  other,  and  thus  become  subordinate. 
Being  thus  distinct  and  independent,  having  each  a  distinct 
basis  of  its  own,  in  absolute  good  they  can  never  come  into  com- 
parison the  one  with  the  other,  as  greater  or  smaller,  higber  or 
lower.  It  can  never  be  ascertained  whether  the  highest  good 
oi;ie  may  secure  to  others  than  himself,  will  ever  be  greater  or 
less  than  his  own  highest  blessedness,  his  eternal  well  being. 
They  can  both  be  met  Indeed  they  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected that  one  cannot  be  met  without  the  other  any  more  than 
the  obligation  to  love  God  can  be  met  without  meeting  the  obli- 
gation to  love  his  neighbor,  or  the  obligation  to  love  his  neighbor 
be  met,  without  meeting  at  the  same  time  the  obligation  to  love 
God.  These  two  objects  of  good  are  generic  ends,  and  can  be 
made  distinct  objects  of  choice  and  pursuit,  for  the  good  in- 
volved in  each.  The  'choice  of  one  necessarily  involves  the 
choice  of  the  others,  not  as  mere  means  to  the  other  which  is  ulti- 
mate, though  the  only  method  of  securing  one's  own  highest 
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blessedness  is  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  alL  Hence  the 
choice  to  secure  the  chief  end  of  one's  own  being,  his  complete 
and  endless  blessedness  is  in  no  sense  selfish — ^no  more  so  than 
the  choice  to  secure  the  highest  blessedness  of  other&  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  good  or  happiness  of  the  individual  may 
and  does  become  selfishness.  But  this  is  when  some  specific 
good  or  course  of  action  leading  to  good  conflicts  with  hifi  high- 
est good,  or  with  the  highest  good  of  others,  in  other  words 
when  it  conflicts  with  obligation.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  some 
inferior  good— ^awakening,  it  may  be,  strong  desire — even  ris- 
ing into  strong  passion — ^but  such  an  object  of  good  never 
imposes  obligation ;  for  nothing  but  the  highest  good  can  im- 
pose obligation,  and  the  choice  in  such  a  case  is  never  that  of 
choosing  between  mere  good  of  greater  or  less,  but  it  is  the 
choice  of  yielding  to  the  imperative  of  obligation,  or  of  reject- 
ing obligation  for  this  object  of  desire  which  imposes  no  obli- 
gation. This  rejection  of  obligation,  and  yielding  to  desire 
which  imposes  no  obligation,  is  selfishness — and  the  only  thing 
that  i&  It  is  the  whole  of  sin.  The  opposite  of  benevolence. 
But  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  imposes  obligation  as 
truly  and  folly  as  the  highest  well  being  of  others,  and  can 
never  come  into  conflict,  the  one  with  the  other.  They  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other — lie  in  the  same  line — ^the  same  road 
must  be  traveled  over  to  reach  either.  The  generic  obligation 
in  the  highest  sense,  that  which  is  ultimate  for  all  moral  beings, 
is  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  highest  blessedness  of  being  in 
general  This  includes  all  other  generic  obligations,  and  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  them. 
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Abticlb  v.— missionary  WORK  IN  HAWAII 

A  Heathen  Nation  Evangddzed.  HisUyry  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission.  By  RUFUS  Akdbbson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
GongregatioDal  Publishing  Society,  Boston.     1872.* 

Five  Yeari  Church  Work  in.  ike  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  By  the 
Bishop  of  Honolulu.  Rivingtons ;  Londdh,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge:  1868. 

Dk.  Rufus  Anderson  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  it 
IS  to  be,  in  the  best  sense,  a  man  of  one  idea.  From  his  early 
youth,  the  one  idea  of  foreign  missions,  and  especially  of  the 
great  institution  known  as  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  has  dominated  in  his  mind.  The 
conduct  of  foreign  missions  has  been  his- one  employment;  the 
history  and  theory  of  foreign  missions  have  been  with  him  the 
one  study  to  which  all  other  studies  have  been  subsidiary. 

Nearly  six  years  ago,  having  completed  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  he  retired  from  his  secretaryship  at  the  Missionary 
flouse  in  Boston ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  contributed,  from 
his  accumulated  knowledge  and  his  large  experience,  several 
volumes  to  the  literature  of  missions.  The  great  work  with 
which  he  is  occupying  the  last  years  of  a  laborious  life,  is  a  series 
of  historical  volumes  on  the  "  Missions  of  the  American  Board.'* 
First  in  the  series  was  published  the  History  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  Mission,  less  than  two  years  ago.  Simultaneously  with 
the  third  edition  of  that  work,  we  have  now  one  of  the  two  vol- 
umes in  which  the  author  proposes  to  tell  the  story  of  those 
which  he  denominates  the  "Oriental  Missions,"  namely,  the 
missions  of  the  Board  in  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Missions 
in  British  India,  in  China,  in  Africa,  and  among  the  American 
Indians,  remain  to  be  the  themes  of  subsequent  volumea  Pew 
men  could  wisely  attempt  so  great  a  work  after  passing  the  date 
of  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  but  what  Dr.  Anderson  has  done 
gives  promise  that  "  if  by  reason  of  strength"  his  life  shall  reach 
to  "  fourscore  years,"  the  work  will  be  completa 
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The  history  of  the  American  Mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  century.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
labors  and  the  methods  by  which  a  nation  of  barbarians  has 
been  changed,  in  the  life-time  of  a  single  generation,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  adverse  and  destructive  influences,  into  a 
civilized  and  Christian  people.  The  story  of  such  a  change — 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  its  connection  with  the  churches 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  possible  faults  not  yet  developed — 
has  a  charm  and  a  value  of  its  own,  in  the  bearing  of  the 
recorded  phenomena  on  the  great  science  of  human  nature,  and 
on  the  adaptedness  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  capabilities 
and  the  need  of  universal  humanity. 

It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  since  Cook's  discovery  of  the 
islands  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  chief  patron,  the  Earl 
of  SandwicL  The  *'  children  of  nature"  whom  he  found  there 
— ^though  they  were  living  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer ; 
though  the  influences  of  a  vicious  civilization  had  never  infected 
them ;  though  they  were  as  eflectually  excluded  from  the  agi- 
tations of  the  great  world  as  if  they  had  always  dwelt  in  the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas — were  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  para^ 
disaical  innocence.  Let  poetry  portray  as  it  will  the  "  dusky 
maids"  and  "  feather-cinctured  chiefs"  of  islands  and  wilder- 
nesses not  yet  invaded  by  the  conventionalities  of  factitious  life^ 
the  plain  prose  of  history  tells  us  that  the  human  beings  in 
those  islands,  as  Cook  found  them,  were  degraded  and  miserable 
creatures.  Unfortunately  for  the  poetic  conception,  those  chil- 
dren of  nature  were  children  of  human  nature,  which  (marvel 
as  we  may,  and  argue  as  we  may)  is  a  very  unnatural  thing. 
Whether  for  want  of  time  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  great 
law  of  evolution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
had  done  but  little  for  them.  They  were  actually  living  in  the 
stone  age ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  found  alive  in  the  year  1778 
of  the  Christian  era,  they,  or  some  faint  traces  of  them,  had 
been  discovered  in  limestone  caverns  or  anywhere  under  ground, 
th^  might  have  been  referred  to  some  very  remote  geological 
period.  In  the  matter  of  clothing  they  were  nearer  to  Paradise 
than  in  anything  else ;  their  few  and  scanty  garments,  though 
ingeniously  manufactured  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  from 
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feathers,  being  worn  more  for  ornament  than  for  decency. 
Their  dwellings  were  grass-thatched  huts,  mean  and  filthy — 
such  as  an  American  beggar  would  scorn  to  sleep  in.  Their 
principal  food — as  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  civilized  men — 
was  po'i^  or  the  roots  of  the  arum  escuterUum^  roasted,  pounded, 
made  into  a  paste,  and  permitted  to  ferment  till  it  was  more  fit 
for  swine's  food  than  for  any  other  use,  and  more  disgusting  to 
human  senses  than  "  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat ;" — 
though  the  po-i  diet  was  diversified  with  sweet  potatoes,  with  a 
few  indigenous  fruits,  with  fiish  eaten  raw,  and  with  the  flesh 
of  swine  and  of  dogs,  which,  with  a  sort  of  rat,  were  the  only 
indigenous  quadrupeds.  By  the  discoverers  they  were  reported 
to  be  cannibals ;  but  those  who  have  had  better  opportunities 
of  knowing  them  have  not  confirmed  the  report  As  for  their 
morals,  nothing  can  be  said  in  their  favor.  They  had  the  idea 
of  property ;  but  they  were  thieves,  dextrous  and  daring.  They 
valued  their  own  lives ;  but  they  were  unscrupulous  murderers. 
The  domestic  relations  were  not  unknown  among  them ;  but, 
beside  their  polygamy  in  the  double  form  of  men  with  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  and  women  with  a  plurality  of  husbands,  there 
was  the  utmost  dissoluteness  in  the  relations  of  the  sexea  The 
people  were  slaves  to  the  chiefs — ^no  man  could  call  anything 
his  own  which  his  chief  might  choose  to  demand  of  him,  and  the 
ordinary  relation  of  the  chie&  to  each  other  was  war  rather  than 
peace.  Men  have  been  found  in  a  lower  depth  of  degradation 
from  the  normal  condition  of  humanity,  more  ignorant,  more 
stupid  in  their  brutishness,  more  wretched  in  their  relations  to 
material  nature  ;  but,  morally,  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands, 
at  the  date  of  their  discovery,  were  just  about  as  bad  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of  becoming.  Every  vice  possible  in  their 
circumstances  was  commonly  practiced  among  them  without 
shama  They  did  not  commit  forgery,  for  they  could  not  write, 
and  any  symbolic  evidence  of  debt  was  to  them  simply  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  did  not  cheat  each  other 
with  canards  in  the  stock-market,  nor  with  fraudulent  joint- 
stock  companies.  There  were  not  opium-eaters,  for  the  poppy 
did  not  grow  thera  They  were  not  drunkards,  for  they  knew 
not  how  to  make  alcoholic  drink&  They  did  not  stupefy  them- 
selves with  tobacco,  for  they  had  none ;  but  they  did  what  they 
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could  by  the  use  of  a  narcotic  root  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  intoxication. 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  the  Sandwich  Islands  had 
a  very  bad  reputation  throughout  the  civilized  world,  their 
chief  distinction  being  that  there  the  great  navigator  was  killed 
by  ferocious  savages,  from  whom  his  bones,  stripped  of  their 
flesh,  had  been  with  diflSlculty  recovered.  Seven  years  passed 
before  another  vessel  ventured  to  visit  them.  But  fix>m  the 
year  1786  they  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  convenient  station 
first  for  the  increasing  Air-trade,  and  afterwards  for  whalers  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  people  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  those  islands  as  in  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  through  uncounted  generations,  were  subjected  to  the  civ 
ilizing  influence  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Christendom, 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  give  them  the  Christian  religion. 
The  mission  sent  out  from  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  arrived  in  March,  1820,  forty-two  years  after  Cook's  dis- 
covery of  the  islands,  forty-one  years  after  his  death.  What 
progress  had  the  people  then  made  toward  civilization  ? 

One  important  change  had  taken  place,  tending  in  that 
direction,  and  attributable  indirectly  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  islands  and  vessels  fix>m  the  civilized  world.  In  the  fight 
in  which  Captain  Cook  was  killed,  one  of  the  wounded  natives 
was  a  young  warrior  named  Kamehameha,  a  nephew  of  the 
old  chief  who  then  ruled  the  great  island  of  Hawaii,  and  whom 
Cook  was  attempting  to  seize  and  hold  as  a  hostage  when  he 
fell  The  old  king  at  his  death,  a  few  months  afterward, 
divided  his  dominion  between  his  son  and  that  nephew.  War 
between  the  two  young  kings  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
Kamehameha  was  victor,  his  rival  having  fallen  in  battle. 
That  war,  however,  gave  him  no  extension  of  his  kingdom ;  he 
had  only  repelled  an  invasion.  Afl«r  strengthening  himself 
for  a  while,  he  renewed  the  conflict,  and  becoming  in  his  turn 
the  invader,  he  was  in  his  turn  defeated.  Then,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  savage  conqueror,  having  found  his  neighbors  on 
the  south  too  strong  for  him,  he  looked  in  another  direction* 
Crossing  the  channel  with  a  fleet  of  canoes,  he  invaded  the 
island  of  Maui,  the  king  of  that  island  (who  was  the  most 
powerftil  chief  in  the  group)  being  then  absent     He  overran 
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Maui  with  great  slaughter,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  island. 
But  while  he  was  thus  overrunning  the  dominions  of  an  absent 
king,  his  enemies  nearer  home  were  in  like  manner  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return; 
Again  the  invaders  were  repulsed ;  and  Kamehameha,  though 
as  yet  unsuccessful  in  his  own  schemes  of  conquest,  remained 
king  of  Northern  Hawaii  and  nothing  more.  Very  soon  he 
had  another  war  on  his  hands.  By  his  invasion  of  Maui  he 
had  proved  himself  dangerous  to  his  neighbors  in  that  direc* 
tion,  and  the  two  other  kings  whose  fiither  had  reigned  over  all 
fhe  islands  save  Hawaii,  and  who  had  divided  the  empire  which 
he  left  them,  united  their  strength  to  punish  the  adventurer. 
From  Kauai  and  Oahu  they  came  with  their  armada  of  war- 
canoes,  receiving  accessions  from  Molokai  and  Maui ;  but,  in  a 
great  sea-fight  near  the  northernmost  point  of  Hawaii,  the 
armada  was  defeated  without  aid  of  a  tempest,  for  Kamehameha 
was  lord  of  a  swivel  which  he  had  obtained  fit}m'an  English- 
man in  the  Ohina  trade,  and  which  he  had  been  mounted  on 
one  of  his  canoes.  European  civilization  was  beginning  to  affect 
the  history  of  those  newly  discovered  savages.  New  instru- 
ments of  slaughter — iron  daggers  and  fire-arms — ^had  already 
been  found  more  effective  than  clubs  and  stones  or  spears 
pointed  with  sharks  teeth  ;  but  what  were  a  few  daggers  and 
muskets  against  the  swivel  in  a  sea-fight  ?  Victory  must  needs 
perch  on  the  banner  of  the  chief  who  had  such  artillery.  The 
destiny  of  Hawaii  turned  on  that  pivot  But  the  aspiring 
chief  had  also  two  English  sailors  in  his  service — a  much  more 
important  advantage  There  had  been  a  treacherous  massacre 
of  natives  by  an  American  shipmaster ;  and  in  return  there 
had  been  the  capture  of  a  little  schooner,  with  the  murder  of 
all  on  board  save  one,  by  a  Hawaiian  chief  whom  that  ship- 
master in  his  reckless  cruelty  had  flogged.  In  consequence  of 
those  massacres  John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis  had  been  left 
helpless  on  that  island,  had  been  taken  into  favor  by  Kame^ 
hameha,  who  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  that  they  might  be 
useful  to  him,  and  having  found  life  on  shore  among  the  native 
aristocracy  more  satisfactory  than  '^life  on  the  ocean-wave," 
had  concluded  to  remain  there.  There  is  no  need  of  telling 
the  story  in  detail    In  brief,  the  king  with  a  swivel,  and  with 
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two  English  sailors  among  bis  chieft,  soon  conquered  the  entire 
island,  and  after  a  few  years  and  much  fighting,  he  was  the 
recognized  sovereign  of  all  the  islands.  From  Young,  and 
perhaps  &om  the  British  navigator  Vancouver  and  other  visi- 
tors, he  seems  to  have  gained  some  rude  notions  of  a  feudal 
system.  As  William  the  Conqueror  divided  England  and  the 
Saxons  among  his  Norman  followers,  so  the  Hawaiian  con- 
queror  divided  the  land  and  the  people  among  his  chiefs, — 
though  he  retained  a  part  in  his  immediate  possession.  The 
absolute  ownership  of  the  soU  and  of  everything  else  was  his, 
and  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  and  to  abrogate  iJl  regulations. 
What  he  distributed  among  the  chie&  was  theirs  only  at  his 
pleasure,  and  on  condition  of  services  and  payments  to  be  ren- 
dered in  war  or  in  peace.  The  chie&  in  turn  distributed  their 
lands  among  their  fiivorites  on  similar  conditions,  and  those 
underlings  had  yet  others  under  them.  Every  man,  the  king 
only  excepted,  was  under  a  superior  against  whom  he  could 
call  nothing  his  own ;  and  every  man,  down  to  the  lowest  rank, 
had  somebody  subject  to  his  will.  The  people  were  slaves  to 
their  chiefs,  and  the  chie&  were  slaves  to  their  king. 

Such  was  the  one  important  change  tending  toward  civilizsa- 
tion — the  only  one — ^which  had  resulted,  even  indirectly,  from 
more  than  thirty  years  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world.  The  chie&  in  the  various  islands  had  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  one  of  themselves,  a  little  more 
sagacious  but  not  less  a  savage  than  the  rest,  as  their  sovereign ; 
and  thus  war  was  no  longer  liieir  normal  relation  to  each  other. 
Bebellion  was  indeed  possible  to  any  chief  bold  enough  for  so 
perilous  an  enterprise ;  but  till  the  empire  of  the  conqueror 
should  &I1  to  pieces  like  that  of  Alexander,  war  in  any  other 
form  was  out  of  the  question.  But  had  the  conqueror  done 
anything  for  the  people?  Had  the  people  gained  anything 
fix>m  their  intercourse  with  foreigners?  A  trade  had  been 
opened  in  sandal  wood  for  the  Chinese  market;  but  that  trade 
was  the  king's  monopoly.  It  might  have  been  a  stimulus  to 
industry  and  to  thrift,  and  so  might  have  tended  toward  civili- 
zation ;  but  the  enslaved  people  had  no  more  to  gain  from  it 
than  the  negroes  on  a  Georgia  plantation  from  the  cotton  trade 
in  the  time  of  their  slavery.    Under  the  system  of  that  savage 
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despot,  no  first  step  toward  the  civilization  of  his  subjects  was 
possible. 

Yet  the  lapse  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  discovery 
had  wrought  some  less  important  changes  there.  Certain  ani- 
mals which  in  the  civilized  world  are  domesticate4  had  been 
introduced — ^goats,  sheep,  neat  cattle,  and  even  horses  were 
beginning  to  be  numerou&  Some  fiiiits,  also,  and  edible 
plants,  had  be^n  added  to  the  productions  of  the  soil ;  and  to 
that  extent  the  means  of  subsistence  for  human  beings  had 
been  enlat^ed  and  diversified.  Consequently  when  ships 
touched  for  refreshment,  or  for  the  purchase  of  sandal  wood 
from  the  king,  the  natives  had  more  and  better  supplies  which 
they  could  barter  for  bits  of  iron,  for  gewgaws,  for  intoxicating 
liquors,  for  tobacco,  and  for  firearms  and  gunpowder.  But 
their  condition,  even  in  relation  to  animal  wants  and  bodily 
<5omforts,  was,  on  the  whole,  no  better  at  the  arrival  of  the 
mission  from  the  United  States,  than  when  Cook  first  descried 
the  mountains  of  Kaufd«  The  king  was  richer  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  been,  but  his  wealth  was  nothing  to  them  by 
whose  unpaid  labor  he  had  gained  it  He  could  purchase 
boats,  guns,  ammunition,  ships ;  but  their  huts,  their  clothing, 
their  food  were  no  better,  or  not  appreciably  better,  than  of 
old.  He  might  barter  tons  of  sandal  wood  for  goods  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  use,  and  which  lay  piled  up  and  going  to 
waste  in  worthless  store-houses,  but  that  was  of  no  benefit  to 
them, — he  could  not  sell  anything  to  them  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  nothing  which  was  not  already  his,  and  could  render 
no  service  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to  exact  without  com- 
pensation. The  king  (as  he  was  sometimes  called)  of  Kauai, 
while  he  acknowledged  E^amehameha  as  his  superior,  had  on 
bis  distant  island  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was  acquiring 
wealth  in  a  similar  way,  with  as  little  benefit  to  his  people; 
There  were  other  chiefs  who  held  property  under  the  king,  and 
whose  possessions  were  increased  by  intercourse  with  foreigners; 
— one  might  be  the  owner  of  a  ruffled  shirt  to  be  worn  on 
great  occasions  in  lieu  of  all  other  drapery,  and  one  might 
glory  in  a  scarlet  coat  with  gUt  buttons — one  might  have  a 
carpet  in  his  grass  hovel,  and  one  might  view  his  own  features 
in  a  gorgeous  mirror — some  of  them,  we  believe,  had  small 
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vessels  of  European  build  and  rigging.  All  the  chie&  had 
better  food,  and  more  of  it,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  wretched 
plebeians,  but  none  of  them  were  civilized  enough  in  their 
habits  and  notions  to  know  in  what  way  their  gains  could  be 
made  subsidiary  even  to  their  physical  enjoyment  Much  less 
had  they  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  improving  in  any  way 
the  condition  of  the  people  under  them. 

Meanwhile,  through  all  those  years,  the  population  of  the 
islands  had  been  rapidly  diminished.  The  wars  of  Kamehame- 
ha,  till  he  had  subdued  all  his  rivals,  were  terribly  destructive 
— ^the  more  so  for  the  new  implements  obtained  from  foreigners. 
Bum,  too — so  universally  the  bane  of  savages  in  contact  with 
civilization — had  its  share  in  the  work  of  destruction.  But 
more  fatal  than  war  and  drunkenness  together,  among  the 
causes  of  depopulation,  was  the  disease  which  was  introduced 
by  the  first  English  sailors  that  visited  the  islands,  and  of 
which  every  ship  that  touched  there  for  supplies  communicated 
a  new  infection.  In  the  prodigious  dissoluteness  of  all  ranks 
and  the  brutish  promiscuousness  of  intercourse,  a  few  years 
were  enough  to  poison  the  blood  of  the  entire  people.  Even 
this  was  not  alL  As  if  war  and  the  many  diseases  produced 
by  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  were  too  slow  in  their 
destroying  work,  an  immemorial  practice  of  in&nticide  seems 
to  have  had,  in  those  few  years,  a  most  portentous  growth. 
The  ne&rious  art  of  murdering  children  not  yet  bom  was 
perhaps  as  well  understood,  and  as  effectively  practised,  there, 
in  those  days,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  the  most  dissolute  cities — ^the 
Sodoms  of  modem  civilization — in  Europe  and  America ;  and  of 
the  children  that  were  permitted  to  be  bora  alive,  only  a  few 
were  permitted  to  live.  Foreigners  residing  there  at  that  period 
were  not  eminentiy  intelligent,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
cultivate  a  statistical  accuracy  of  judgment ;  but  their  opinion 
was  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  bom  on  the  islands  perished 
by  the  hands  of  their  parenta  The  population  when  the 
islands  were  discovered  was  estimated  by  the  scientific  men  of 
the  expedition — ^probably  overestimated — at  400,000.  Four- 
teen years  later,  Vancouver  observed  an  evident  diminution 
of  numbers.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  memorable  pestilence  "  swept  away  one  half  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  leaving  the  dead  unburied  for  want  of  those  able  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  sepulture."  In  1828,  the  population  was 
estimated  at  only  142,000.  An  official  census  in  1882  made 
report  of  180,815;  and  successive  enumerations,  at  various 
times  down  to  1860,  have  shown  a  rapid  though  not  uniform 
decrease.  But  the  census  of  1860 — the  latest  of  which  we 
find  any  notice — shows  that,  in  seven  years  preceding  that  date, 
the  annual  excess  of  deaths  over  births  had  been  much  less 
than  in  eariier  years.  There  is  now  some  reason  to  hope  that 
the  race  which  had  seemed  to  be  doomed  may  outlive  the 
poison  in  its  blood,  may  overcome  the  causes  that  have  been 
working  its  destruction,  and  may  at  last  begin  to  increase  and 
multiply. 

These  statements  concerning  the  depopulation  of  the  islands 
make  it  almost  needless  to  inquire  whether  forty  years  of  com- 
munication with  the  civilized  world  had  contributed  anything 
to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people.  If  there  had  been  any 
change  it  was  a  change  fix)m  bad  to  worse.  We  find  no  evi- 
dence that  in  all  their  intercourse  with  mariners  and  traders  from 
Christian  countries,  they  had  acquired  any  one  thought  or 
sentiment  of  distinctively  Christian  morality.  They  were  no 
more  ashamed  of  the  vilest  impurity,  no  less  dishonest  and 
treacherous,  no  less  ferocious  and  cruel,  no  less  "  without  natu- 
ral affection,"  in  1820,  than  when  they  first  saw  "  the  meteor 
flag "  on  the  ships  of  Cook's  squadron.  How  could  any  such 
thing  be  expected  of  them  ?  How  could  their  intercourse  with 
the  ships  that  entered  their  ports  teach  them  lessons  of  purity, 
of  disinterestedness,  of  pity  for  misfortune,  of  patriotism,  or  of 
philanthropy  ?  Of  the  foreigners  who  were  content  to  remain 
among  them,  some — especially  Young  and  Davis — were  English 
sailors  of  the  better  sort,  as  English  sailors  were  in  those  days ; 
but  others  were  the  worst  of  outcasts,  fugitives  from  the  re- 
straints of  civilized  life,  escaped  convicts  from  Botany  Bay, 
men  who  brought  with  them  nothing  of  civilization  but  its 
vices  and  the  arts  that  minister  to  vice.  Under  such  teachers 
the  natives  had  learned  to  distil  rum  from  the  indigenous  cane, 
but  not  to  make  sugar — to  know  all  the  symbols  in  a  pack  of 
cards,  but  not  to  know  the  value  of  an  alphabet.  Drunkenness 
and  gambling  have  an  almost  irresistible  &scination  for  sav- 
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ages ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that,  with  rum  obtained  from  shlpd 
in  exchange  for  supplies  and  rum  distilled  on  the  islands,  and 
in  the  absence  of  aU.  motives  to  steady  industry,  those  vices 
had  become  universaL  As  drunkenness  and  gambling,  even 
in  civilized  populations,  are  naturally  associated  with  extreme 
selfishness  and  the  decay  or  death  of  "natural  affection,"  so, 
with  the  growth  of  those  vices,  the  cruelty  of  savages  becomes 
more  ruthless.  A  savage  fiither  or  mother,  if  addicted  to. 
drunkenness  and  cards,  is  for  that  reason  the  more  likely  to 
strangle  a  little  child  or  to  bury  it  alive  rather  than  have  the 
trouble  of  it  Nor  could  such  barbarians  have  more  pity  for 
the  helplessness  of  age  than  for  the'  helplessness  of  infancy. 
The  same  cruel  parents  who  could  dig  a  hole  under  the  hovel 
that  sheltered  them,  and  stifle  the  cries  of  a  troublesome  child 
by  stamping  down  the  earth  upon  it,  could  get  rid  of  a  decrepit 
&tber  or  mother  by  the  same  process,  or  by  throwing  the 
burthensome  relative  down  a  precipice.  "The  distressed  were 
objects  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  If  one  had  lost  an  eye,  or  an  arm, 
or  was  otherwise  maimed — ^he  became  to  others  an  object  of 
sport,  especially  to  the  children  who  were  not  slow  to  make  his 
misfortune  the  subject  of  boisterous  mirth."  "  Instead  of  look- 
ing with  pity  on  maniacs,  it  was  a  conunon  practice  to  put  them 
to  death  by  stoning." 

The  religion  of  the  islands — ^a  dark  and  cowering  supersti* 
tion,  propitiating  its  hideous  gods  with  the  blood  of  human 
sacrifices — had  been  partially  overthrown  before  the  arrival  of 
the  first  missionaries.  Its  most  characteristic  institution  was  the 
iabu — ^a  system  of  arbitrary  prohibitions  guarded  at  every  point. 
l>y  the  penalty  of  death.  The  unmeaning  tabu  was  no  restraint 
on  licentiousness,  or  on  anything  at  which  the  moral  sense  of 
humanity  revolts ;  it  guarded  no  ]|)er8onal  rights,  no  domestic 
duties  or  enjoyments,  no  public  interest ;  but  it  prohibited  the 
sexes,  even  husbands  and  wives,  from  eating  together.  The 
fiEunily  table,  where  husband  and  wife,  with  their  children,  eat 
together,  is  what  makes  a  human  household ;  and  in  a  Chris* 
tian  home,  where  all  Q-od's  gifts  are  holy,  the  family  meal  is  e 
family  sacrament  But  where  a  superstitious  prohibition,  en- 
forced by  the  fear  of  malignant  demons  and  of  cruel  priests 
whose  word  was  death,  made  it  a  crime  for  men  and  women  to 
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eat  together,  the  fsanily  table,  with  all  the  joys  and  natural 
sanctities  that  cluster  around  it,  was  impossible.  With  the  same 
arbitrariness  certain  sorts  of  food,  lawful  for  men,  were  made 
unlawfiil  for  women.  Men  and  women  alike  might  eat  the 
flesh  of  dogs ;  but  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  some  kinds  of  fish 
and  firuits,  were  forbidden  to  women  even  of  the  highest  rank. 
These  prohibitions,  with  others  equally  senseless  and  vexatious, 
appear  to  have  been  almost  the  only  restraint  imposed  upon  the 
natives  by  their  religion;  and  such  restraint  could  not  but 
become  increasingly  irksome  to  them  in  the  increase  of  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  old  king,  Kamehameha  the 
conqueror,  retained  his  devotion  to  his  gods  and  his  regard  for 
all  the  restrictions  of  the  tabu^  so  long  as  he  lived ;  and  at  his 
death,  while  he  associated  his  fayorite  wife,  the  queenly  Kaahu- 
manu,  with  his  son  Liholiho  in  the  secular  government  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  careful  to  associate  another  person  with  him 
in  the  care  and  support  of  the  national  religion,  as  if  he  had 
some  distrust  of  the  young  man's — and  perhaps  of  the  queen's 
— ^fidelity  to  the  gods  and  the  taibii.  The  precaution  was  in- 
effectual In  the  public  mourning  after  the  king's  death,  when, 
according  to  an  ancient  theory,  the  people,  in  the  supposed 
frenzy  of  their  grief,  rushed  into  unusual  depths  of  licentious- 
ness and  drunkenness,  and  into  deeds  of  outrageous  violence  to 
the  extent  of  mutilation  and  of  murder,  it  came  to  pass  that 
some  women  broke  the  iahu  by  eating  forbidden  food  and  by 
eating  with  men,  and  did  so  with  impunity.  The  young  king's 
mother,  after  awhile,  deliberately  followed  the  example,  prob- 
ably not  without  the  advice  and  approval  of  Kaahumanu,  who 
proposed  to  the  king,  after  she  had  presided  at  his  inauguration, 
that  all  restrictions  of  that  sort  should  be  disr^arded.  But 
he,  influenced  on  the  other  side  by  his  constituted  adviser  and 
colleague  in  religious  afGeiirs,  hesitated.  The  traditional  super- 
stition had  not  lost  its  hold  upon  his  fear&  At  last,  full  three 
months  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  induced,  when  drunk 
and  not  more  than  half  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  to  com- 
promise himself  by  eating  dog's  flesh  with  women,  by  drinking 
rum  with  the-  female  chiefs,  and  by  smoking  from  the  same 
pipes  with  them.  The  consequences — si  licet  magna  companere 
partm — ^were  as  when  bluflf  king  Harry  broke  the  Roman  tabu^ 
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and  ensured  the  Anglicaa  Feformation,  by  discarding  Catharine 
of  ArragOQ  and  openly  taking  for  his  queen  the  golden-haired 
Anna  Boleyn.  Royalty  had  defied  the  reigning  superstition. 
Messengers  carried  the  news  to  every  island.  Even  in  far  oflF 
Kauai  the  vassal-king  Kaurauaulii  threw  oflf  the  irksome  re- 
straints, and  there,  as  everywhere  else,  chiefs  and  people  were 
free  in  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking. 

But  as  Henry  VIII  had  his  Sir  Thomas  More  to  protest 
against  the  innovation  and  to  stimulate  opposition,  so  Eameha- 
meha  II  had  his  Eekuaokelani  whom  his  father  had  associated 
with  him  ^'  in  the  care  of  the  gods  and  of  the  to&ti."  That 
chief  (he  might  be  described  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal)  was 
a  conservative,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  opposition  to  the 
king's  revolutionary  movement  The  high  priest  of  the  old 
superstition,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  Henry 
YIU,  adhered  to  the  king  and  was  zealous  for  the  great  innova- 
tion ;  but  Kekuaokelani,  more  zealous  than  Sir  Thomas  More, 
took  up  arms  for  the  old  religion,  and  fell  in  the  battle  which 
annihilated  the  conservative  party.  The  revolution  was  com- 
pletely successful  With  the  abolition  of  the  tahu  the  hideous 
idols  and  their  rude  temples  were  given  to  the  flames.  But  the 
old  superstition  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  by 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  must  remain  till  displaced  by  new 
ideas  and  sentiments.  All  that  the  reformers  (if  we  may  so 
name  them)  had  desired  was  freedom  from  certain  inconvenient 
restraints ;  and  to  obtain  that  freedom  they  had  attempted  the 
leap  from  superstition  to  atheism,  or  to  that  absolute  irreligion 
which  is  what  the  "absolute  religion"  of  some  philosophers 
amounts  to. 

While  these  events  were  yet  in  progress,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, having  embarked  at  Boston,  October  28rd,  1819 — 
before  the  old  king  s  death  was  known  in  the  civilized  world — 
were  on  their  six  months  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  On  the 
80th  of  March,  1820,  early  in  line  morning,  they  saw  the  chief 
mountain  of  Hawaii,  about  eighty  miles  distant, — **the  lofty 
Mauna  Kea,  lifting  its  snow-crowned  summit  above  the  dark 
and  heavy  clouds  that  begirt  its  waist"  "  As  we  approached," 
says  one  of  them,*  **  we  had  a  fine  view  of  about  sixty  miles  of 

*  Ingham,  Residenoe  of  Tweiit7-one  Years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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the  Bortheast  coast  of  the  island  .  .  and  as  the  sun  shining  m 
his  strength  dissipated  the  clouds,  we  had  a  more  impressive 
view  of  the  stupendous  pyramidal  Mauna  Kea,  having  a  base 
of  some  thirty  miles  and  a  height  of  nearly  three  miles.  Its 
several  peaks  rise  so  near  each  other,  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
tinguished  at  a  distanca  These,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of 
this  vast  Atlas  of  the  Pacific,  prove  their  great  elevation  by 
having  their  base&  environed  with  ice,  and  their  summits  cov- 
ered with  snow,  in  this  tropical  region,  and  heighten  the  g^rand- 
eur  and  beauty  of  the  scene  by  exhibiting  in  miniature  a 
northern  winter  in  contrast  with  the  perpetual  summer  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones  below  the  snow  and  ice."  Sailing 
around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  to  gain  the  lee* 
ward  or  western  side,  they  could  see  in  outline  some  prominent 
features  of  the  country  which  they  had  undertaken  to  evange- 
Uze — green  hills,  deep  ravines,  woods,  streams,  cascades,  traces 
of  volcanic  a^ncy,  rude  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  glasses,  the  natives  themselves  moving  along  the  shora 
It  was  not  tUl  near  the  close  of  the  day  that  they  were  able  to 
open  communication  with  the  land.  A  boat,  with  two  young 
Hawaiians  who  had  been  in  America,  and  were  1:etuming  as 
cUtaches  of  the  mission,  was  sent  to  inquire  respecting  the  state 
of  the  islands  and  the  residence  of  the  king.  The  tropical  sun- 
set came,  with  its  sudden  rash  of  night,  before  the  messengers 
returned ;  but,  when  they  came,  their  report  was  as  **  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord"  The  report  was,  "  Kamehameha  is  dead ;  his  son  Liho- 
Mho  is  king ;  the  tabus  are  abolished ;  the  images  are  destroyed ; 
the  Jieiatis  of  idolatrous  worship  are  burned ;  and  the  party  that 
attempted  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms  has  recently  been 
vanquished"^  It  was  impossible  for  men  who  had  sailed  half- 
way round  the  world  on  an  enterprise  of  Christian  zeal,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  recognize  a  Divine  providence  in  the 
ordering  of  events,  not  to  accept  that  preparation  of  their  field 
for  their  work  as  God's  answer  to  their  prayers  and  the  prayers 
of  those  who  had  sent  them  forth. 

Much  need  had  they  of  such  encouragement  The  next  day, 
(Mar.  81),  they  began  to  see  what  the  people  were  with  whom 
they  were  to  deal    A  considerable  number  of  the  natives  came 
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alongside,  in  their  canoes,  to  trade  and  to  see  the  strangers. 
The  missionaries — two  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel 
(Hiram  Bingham  and  Asa  Thurston),  a  physician,  two  school- 
masters, a  printer,  and  a  &rmer,  all  accompanied  by  their  wives 
— ^looked  down  from  the  deck  with  a  wondering  gaze  to  see  (if 
they  could  see  in  such  specimens)  what  the  material  was  on 
which  they  were  to  work.  They  found  a  momentary  gratifica- 
tion in  the  sight  of  the  canoes,  curiously  constructed  aud  skill* 
fully  managed  with  short  paddles  or  with  little  sails ;  ^^  but," 
says  one  of  them,  "  the  appearance  of  destitution,  degradation, 
and  barbarism,  among  the  chattering  and  almost,  naked  savages, 
whose  heads  and  feet,  and  much  of  their  sunburnt  swarthy- 
skins,  were  bare — ^was  appalling.  Some  of  our  number,  with 
gushing  tears,  turned  away  from  the  spectacla  Others,  with 
firmer  nerve,  continued  their  gaze,  but  were  ready  to  exclaim, 
'Oan  these  be  human  beings t  Can  such  beings  be  civilized? 
Can  they  be  Christianized  ?  Can  we  throw  ourselves  upon  these 
rude  shores,  and  take  up  our  abode,  for  Kfe,  among  such  a  peo- 
ple, for  the  purpose  of  training  them  for  heaven  ? '  " 

On  the  next  day  (April  1),  having  passed  a  little  farther 
south  along  the  leeward  shore  of  the  island,  they  received  a  visit 
from  certain  distinguished  personages.  A  high  chief,  Elalani- 
moku — who  had  long  been  a  principal  adviser  and  officer  of 
the  old  Kamehameha,  and  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  being 
"prime  minister,"  English  sailors  had  called  Billy  Pitt — came, 
with  his  wives  and  two  of  the  late  king  s  widows,  in  a  double 
canoe,  shaded  by  a  huge  Chinese  umbrella,  and  in  the  majesty 
of  the  nodding  hahUit  or  plumed  rods  which  indicated  their 
rank ;  and  with  them  came,  beside  the  crew  of  athletic  rowers 
or  paddlers,  a  throng  of  loquacious  attendanta  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  these  \i8itor8  were  great^  at  least  in  bulk ;  for  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  chiefis,  male  and  female,  in  all  the  islands  is — or 
was  then — more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounda  Kalani* 
moku  was  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  (and,  as  it  appeared 
afterward  from  almost  the  whole  nation)  by  being  decently 
clothed  in  a  civilized  style.  One  of  the  barefooted  princesses, 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  threw 
off  the  unaccustomed  restraint  of  her  printed  cotton  gown,  and 
exhibited  her  gigantic  proportions  in  the  didiabiUe  of  a  ging%^ 
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ham  shirt  (let  not  that  word  be  taken  as  an  American  euphemism 
for  chemise),  and  a  broad  girdle  or  flounce  of  native  cloth  wound 
several  times  around  the  middle  of  her  body  and  secured  by  a 
sort  of  loop  over  the  hip.  The  native  cloth  or  kapa  is  more 
like  paper  than  like  any  woven  fabric  ;  and  the  reader  may  get 
an  idea  of  that  remarkable  ceslus  by  imagining  t^n  thicknesses 
of  paper,  one  over  another,  about  thirty  inches  wide  and  three 
or  four  yards  long,  slightly  tacked  together  by  a  stitch  here  and 
there  along  the  upper  edges.  Such  attire,  mimis  the  shirt,  was, 
and  always  had  been,  full  dress  for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank. 
Perhaps  the  lord  bishop  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  telling,  at 
one  place  and  another  in  England,  how  happy  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  before  they  had  been  invaded  by  Puritan  Chris- 
tianity, and  describing  them  as  "  children  of  nature,  chUdren  of 
the  air,  children  of  the  light,  children  of  the  sun,  children  of 
beauty,  disporting  themselves  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air, 
living  in  the  utmost  conceivable  freedom,  taking  their  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  dance,  dancing  many  times  %  day,  dancing 
almost  every  evening" — might  have  been  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  custom;  but  those  Puritan  missionaries  from 
New  England,  less  sentimental  than  his  worship,  and  less  digni- 
fied, were  thinking  (we  dare  say)  of  how  much  that  half-ntaked 
savage  needed  the  gospel,  and  how  soon  the  gospel,  if  it  should 
take  eflfect  upon  her,  would  invest  her  with  a  petticoat  and 
teach  her  to  wear  shoes  and  stockings.  On  the  whole,  with  due 
deference  to  his  lordship's  learning  and  refinement,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  their  view  of  the  case  was  more  sensible  than  his. 
Just  as  the  day  was  closing,  the  visitors  returned  to  the  shore, 
"The  sun  sank  to  his  western  ocean  bed,  and  the  full-orbed 
moon  rose  majestically  from  the  east  over  the  dark  Pagan  moun- 
tains of  Hawaii."  It  was  the  first  of  April,  and  that  full  moon, 
following  the  vernal  equinox,  was  the  passover  moon ;  but 
those  Puritan  missionaries  (we  must  make  the  confession)  did 
not  know — or  seem  not  to  have  known — ^that  the  Saturday  even- 
ing which  they  were  keeping  with  the  exultant  hymn,  "  Head 
of  the  Church  triumphant,"  as  their  ship  gently  floated  south- 
ward on  the  smooth  silent  sea,  was  the  eve  of  Easter.  So  thor- 
oughly Puritan  had  their  training  been,  that,  we  dare  say,  not 
one  of  them  knew  the  coincidence  of  their  arrival  with  the  anni- 
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versaries  that  make  the  "  Holy  Week,"  and  of  that  bright  Stin- 
daj  with  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  of  church-festivals. 
Our  High-Church  friends,  we  fear — ^if  any  such  shall  happen  to 
read  what  we  are  writing — ^wiU  conclude,  without  going  any 
farther  in  the  story,  that  a  mission  so  utterly  devoid  of  "  church 
principles,"  and  unobservant  of  "  days  and  months  and  times 
and  years,"  could  never  contribute  anything  to  the  progress  of 
a  kingdom  which  is  '^  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost" 

But  ignorant  as  those  New  England  missionaries  were  of 
principles  and  methods  which  are  by  some  deemed  indispensa- 
ble in  the  evangelization  of  savages,  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
Christ  and  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor  were  they 
destitute  of  common  sense.  Knowing  what  the  work  was 
which  they  had  undertaken,  and  longing  to  enter  upon  it,  they 
knew  they  could  do  nothing  without  conciliating  the  natives, 
both  chie&  and  people,  and  winning  their  confidence.  In  the 
morning,  while  the  ship  was  passing  near  the  residence  of  Billy 
Pitt,  one  of  the  missionaries  had  the  opportunity  of  calling  on 
him«  at  his  thatched  hut  in  a  most  unipviting  village ;  and  the 
same  distinguished  party  which  had  visited  the  ship  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  embarked  to  accompany  the  missionaries  in  their 
visit  to  the  king,  without  whose  sovereign  permission  nothing 
could  be  dona  It  being  the  day  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  a 
service  of  public  worship  was  held  on  the  deck;  and  if  the 
preacher  had  known  that  he  wais  preaching  an  Easter  sermon, 
his  text  could  hardly  have  been  more  appropriate,  "  He  shall 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the 
earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  After  the  service, 
Kalakua,  one  of  the  late  king's  widows,  with  a  woman's  eye  for 
new  fashions,  requested  the  missionaiy  ladies  to  make  her  a 
gown  such  as  they  wore.  Just  at  that  point  the  civilizing  work 
which  the  mission  was  to  perform,  and  its  relation  to  their  evan- 
gelizing work,  began  to  open.  The  worship  of  the  missiona- 
ries with  the  ship's  crew,  in  the  English  language,  had  of  course 
produced  only  the  slightest  impression  on  the  tawny  savages, 
for  it  was  the  simplest  style  of  Puritanism  in  worship — no 
image  or  picture,  nor  even  a  cross  for  a  visible  object  of  vener- 
ation— ^no  lighted  candles — ^no  priestly  costume — no  rubrical 
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responses.  But  the  request  for  a  new  dress,  though,  prompted, 
doubtless,  by  a  desire  to  find  out  whether  the  white  women 
could  be  made  serviceable,  gave  occasion  for  a  first  lesson  in 
the  Christian  religion.  Her  Boyal  Highness  was  inf(Hined  that 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  given  for  all  mankind,  the  mis- 
sionaries rested  from  all  such  labor  on  that  day,  and  that  her 
request  must  therefore  be  postponed  till  the  morrow.  When 
the  next  day  came,  the  request  was  remembered ;  and,  by  the 
ready  skill  and  labor  of  the  ladies,  the  '^  rude  giantess "  was 
soon  provided  with  a  white  cambric  dress — ^the  first  contribu- 
tion of  the  mission  to  the  civilization  of  the  Hawaiian  peopla 
Those  true  sisters  of  mercy,  before  they  had  landed,  before  the 
ship  had  dropped  its  anchor,  were  already  beginning  to  win 
&vor  for  the  mission  by  sisterly  kindness  and  practical  usdTul- 
ness. 

It  was  not  till  Wednesday  that  the  missionaries  found  them- 
selves at  anchor  near  Kailua,  a  laige  village  of  grass  tents 
which  was  then  the  place  of  the  king's  residence.  Between 
the  anchorage  and  the  shore,  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  the 
natives,  men,  women,  and  children — among  them  the  king  and 
his  mother — ^were  bathing  and  enjoying  themselves,  like  so 
many  ducks  or  porpoisea  ^^  As  we  proceeded  to  the  shore," 
says  Bingham,  ^^  the  multitudinous  shouting  and  almost  naked 
natives,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  rank,  swimming,  floating  on 
surfboards,  sailing  in  canoes,— or,  on  shore,  sitting,  lounging, 
standing,  running  like  sheep,  dancing,  or  laboring, — attracted 
our  earnest  attention."  They  soon  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  king  ^'  at  his  dingy,  unfurnished,  thatched  habitation ; "  and 
communicating  to  him  the  salutations  of  the  good  people  in 
America  who  had  sent  them,  they  "  asked  permission  to  settle 
in  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  nation  Chris- 
tianity, literature,  and  the  arts."  A  difficult  and  critical  nego- 
tiation was  thus  begun.  The  king  had  just  got  rid  of  one  reli- 
gion ;  and,  naturally,  the  proposal  to  introduce  another  was  not 
altogether  welcome.  But  he  conswted  to  consider  the  matter ; 
and  it  was  for  them  to  be  thankful  for  so  much,  and  to  wait, 
anxiously  indeed,  but  in  patience  and  in  prayer,  till  he  should 
arrive  at  a  decision.  Betuming  the  next  day  to  renew  their 
effort,  they  presented  to  his  illiterate  Majesty  an  elegant  copy 
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of  the  English  Bible,  which  had  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose 
by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and — ^what  wae  doubtless  mor« 
highly  appreciated — "a  good  optical  instrument,"  a  gift  from 
the  American  Board  of  Missions.  They  also  presented  copies 
of  the  English  Bible  (gifts  fix>m  friends  in  America)  to  the 
daughters  of  Eamehameha.  At  that  time  the  royal  fiuuily  con* 
sisted  of  the  king  and  his  four  mothers,  his  five  wires,  and  his 
little  brother  and  sister.  Two  of  his  wives  were  his  father's 
daughters ;  and  another  of  them,  a  half-sister  of  th<jse  two,  had 
been  his  &ther's  wife.  A  shallow  sentimentalism,  without  the 
sustaining  force  of  a  Christian  purpose,  might  have  been  dis* 
couraged,  not  only  by  the  repulsiveness  of  domestic  relations  so 
hideously  jumbled,  but  even  more  by  the  impression  which  the 
royal  personages  themselves  made  on  their  visitors  at  the  first 
interview.  '*  They  sat,  like  Turks  or  tailors,  on  mats  spread  on 
the  ground,  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  dish  to  eat  their  fish, 
po-i,  and  dog-flesh,  without  knife,  fork,  or  spoon.  They 
stretched  themselveiB,  at  full  length,  on  the  mats,  to  play  cards 
or  otherwise  kill  time.  Thdr  water  they  dnmk  £rom  a  gourd 
shell ;  and  awa^  the  juice  of  a  narcotic  root  chewed  by  others 
and  mixed  with  water  in  the  cheweis'  mouths,  they  drank,  as 
their  Others  had  done,  from  a  cocoanut  fthelL" 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  the  king,  and  the 
royal  family,  as  just  described,  were  invited  to  dine  with  their 
visitors,  on  shipboard ;  and  they  graciously  accepted  tiie  invi- 
tation. Missionary  Bingham  tells  us  about  the  dinner-party 
and  the  royal  guests.  ''They  came  off  in  their  double  canoe 
with  waving  haktUs  and  a  retinue  of  attendants.  His  Majesty, 
— ^having  a  mah  or  narrow  girdle  around  his  waist, — a  green 
sUken  scarf  over  his  shoulders  instead  of  coat,  vest,  and  linen, — 
a  string  of  large  beads  on  his  otherwise  naked  neck, — ^and  a 
feather  wreath  or  corona  on  his  head— *to  say  nothing  of  his 
being  destitute  of  hat,  gloves,  shoes,  stockings,  and  pants — ^was 
introduced  to  the  first  company  of  white  women  whom  he  ever 
saw.  Happy  to  show  civilities  to  this  company  at  our  own 
table,  we  placed  the  king  at  the  head  of  it,  and  implored  the 
blessing  of  the  King  of  kings  on  our  food  and  on  the  inter* 
view."  After  dinner,  the  entertainment  was  prolonged  on  the 
quarter-deck,  the  missionaries  and  the  captain  and  officers  of 
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the  brig  singing  Christian  hymns,  and  one  of  the  returned 
natives  performing  an  accompaniment  on  the  bass-vioL  The 
visitors  were  evidently  gratified ;  and  with  a  friendly  "  aloha  " 
or  ferewell  they  returned  to  the  shore.  But  the  great  question 
was  still  in  suspense. 

Thus,  one  day  after  another  passed  away — one  interview 
after  another  was  held  with  the  king  and  chie& ;  and  the  mis- 
sionaries, at  the  end  of  a  week  from  their  arrival  at  the  seat  of 
government,  had  not  obtained  permission  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  islands.  John  Young,  who  was  afterward  a 
good  friend  of  theirs,  told  them  they  might  think  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  should  obtain  a  favorable  answer  in  six  montha 
The  king  and  chiefs,  not  having  seen  the  sort  of  Christianity 
which  an  Anglican  bishop,  years  afterward,  attempted  to  or- 
ganize among  the  Zulus  in  his  diocese  of  Natal,  were  suspicious 
that  their  polygamy  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  mission- 
aries. Objection  was  made  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  displeased,  if  the  liberty  which  these  Ameri- 
cans were  asking  for  should  be  granted.  Wearied  with  such 
delays,  and  with  objections  which  seemed  to  be  simply  dilatory, 
the  missionaries  at  last  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  asking  to 
remain  a  year  by  way  Of  experiment  and  probation.  To  their 
great  joy  that  request  was  granted ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
fourteen  days  after  their  arrival,  a  detachment  of  the  force 
with  which  they  were  invading  the  immemorial  darkness  and 
wickedness  of  that  savage  people  was  stationed  for  a  year  at 
what  was  then  the  royal  residence,  Kailua.  The  king's  decree 
had  been  that  the  physician,  one  of  the  two  preachers,  and  two 
of  the  three  native  helpers  who  had  received  an  imperfect 
education  in  America,  should  remain  near  him ;  that  the  others 
should  proceed  to  Honolulu  on  Oahu ;  and  that  no  reinforce- 
ment of  the  mission  should  be  sent  for  till  the  experiment  they 
were  to  make  should  have  resulted  in  obtaining  his  approba- 
tion. In  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mr.  Thurston  and  Dr.  Hol- 
man,  with  their  wives,  left  their  companions  on  the  brig  which 
had  been  for  half  a  year  their  floating  home,  and  went  to  the 
quarters  provided  for  them  by  royal  hospitality  in  a  con- 
venient proximity  to  the  seat  of  royalty  itself.  "A  small 
thatched  hut  was  by  the  king's  order  appropriated  for  their 
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accommodation, — ^if  sucIl  a  £rail  hut,  three  and  a  half  feet  high 
at  the  foot  of  the  rafters,  without  flooring,  ceiling,  windows,  or 
famiture,  infested  with  vermin,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy,  filthy, 
heathen  village,  can  be  said  to  be  for  the  acoommodation  of  two 
families  just  e^ed  from  one  of  the  happiest  countries  in  the 
world.''  In  such  circumstances,  and  under  such  conditions,  those 
adventurous  evangelists  gained  their  first  station.  Say  if  you 
will  that  they  had  no  valid  ordination,  and  were  in  no  legitimate 
succession  from  the  apostles ;  it  is  nevertheless  too  plain  to  be 
disputed  that  there  was  something  apostolic  in  their  enterprise. 

That  same  night  the  brig  proceeded  on  her  voyage  toward 
Oahu  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Apiil  14,  the  remaining  mission- 
aries found  themselves  in  the  harbor  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Hcmolulu.  The  governor  of  Oahu,  at  that  time,  was  Boki, 
a  brother  of  the  so-called  Billy  Pitt  He  was  absent  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  island,  and  h^  return  must  be  waited  for.  On 
the  16th  he  returned,  but  was  too  drunk  for  any  business. 
The  next  day  they  had  an  interview  with  that  dignitaiy,  and 
obtained  permission  for  their  vessel  to  enter  the  harbor ;  but  he 
was  in  no  haste  to  obey  the  order  £rom  the  king  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  houses  to  live  in — such  as  had  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  Thurston  and  Dr.  Holman  at  Kailua.  While 
the  governor  was  doing  what  he  dared  to  discourage  them,  they 
found  a  temporary  shelter  in  three  native  huts,  offered  for  their 
accommodation  by  fiiendly  foreigners  whom  th^  found  there. 
So,  on  the  19th  of  April,  they  commenced  their  housekeeping, 
**  with  little  furniture  of  any  sort," — "  with  neither  floor  nor 
ceiling,  neither  chimney  nor  fireplace  in  their  habitations.  *' 
Comforting  themselves  with  the  thought  that  in  their  work 
*'  everything  in  the  way  of  civilization  as  well  as  of  rdigion 
was  to  be  taught  both  by  example  and  precept,"  they  Addressed 
themselves  first  to  the  task  of  making  as  near  an  approach  to 
a  civilized  way  of  living  as  was  possible  in  their  circumstances. 
They  had  brought  with  them  from  Boston  an  American  cook- 
ing-stove. This  they  set  ap  in  the  open  air  within  a  little 
enclosure  near  one  of  their  huts ;  and  a  great  wonder  it  was  to 
the  natives,  of  whom  fifty  or  a  hundred  might  be  seen  peering 
trough  the  fence  to  watch  the  housework  of  the  missionary 
women,  and  so  taking  a  first  lesson  in  civilization. 

VOL.  XXXL  84 
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We  have  seen,  in  part,  "  what  manner  of  entering  in  '^  those 
pioneers  of  Christianity  and  of  social  and  political  renovation 
had  among  the  barbarous  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On 
Wednesday  they  Janded,  and  at  night  lay  down  for  the  first 
time  in  the  native  huts  offered  for  their  acconmiodation.  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  saw  them  at  work  with  versatile 
dexterity,  converting  their  rude  shelter  into  some  semblance  of 
a  civilized  home,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  barbarians 
to  new  ideas  of  life  and  comfort.  Sunday  came — "  the  first 
day  of  the  week,"— the  Puritan  Sabbath,  and  the  natives  "saw 
another  sight'^  They  saw  the  new  comers  keeping  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship.  Instead  of  the  diversified  activity  which 
had  filled  the  foregoing  days^  there  was  stillness  but  not  idleness. 
No  washing  or  drying  of  clothes — ^no  heating  of  sad-irons  at 
the  stove — ^no  sound  of  hatchet,  or  hammer — ^no  opening  of 
boxes  or  setting  up  of  furniture — ^but,  instead  of  aU  that,  a 
cheerful  quiet,  the  white  men  and  their  wives,  more  neatly  and 
carefiiUy  attired  than  on  other  days,  reading,  praying,  singing, 
and,  at  an  appointed  hour,  holding  a  public  assembly  to  which 
foreigners  and  natives  alike  had  been  invited.  In  that  assem- 
bly, after  prayer  and  song  in  English,  the  missionaries  attempted 
to  tell,  through  the  imperfect  medium  of  an  unskilled  interpre- 
ter, why  they  had  come  and  what  message  they  bore,  and  so 
the  first  sermon  was  preached  in  what  is  now  the.  capital  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom.  Now,  at  last,  the  mission  was  fairly  at 
work.  Its  civilizing  work  began  with  the  setting  up  of  a 
cooking-stove  on  Thursday ;  its  evangelizing  work  b^an  with 
the  public  assembly  for  worship  on  Sunday. 

For  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  we  caD  attention 
particularly  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  mission-  Father 
Bingham  \ells  the  story  in  its  details,  though  without  any  re- 
markable fascination  of  style.  He  says,  "  Having  assured  the 
rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  that  if 
permitted  we  could  teach  them  and  their  people  Christianity 
and  the  arts,  we  now  made  it  a  daily  object  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  their  language,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  best  means  of  access  to  their 
minds  and  hearts,  and,  if  possible,  adapt  our  instructions  to 
their  capacities  and  most  urgent  wants."    Schools  were  com- 
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menced,  in  which  adults  as  well  as  children  might  be  taught 
with  the  help  of  books  in  English  to  be  interpreted  in  Hawaiian 
Even  the  King,  indolent,  capricious,  and  often  drunk,  made  so 
much  proficiency  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  could  read 
a  little  from  the  New.  Testament  in  English.  The  subordinate 
king  of  Kauai,  who  had  taken  a  detachment  of  the  mission 
under  his  protection,  was  manlier  and  more  persistent  in  learn- 
ing, and,  after  three  months  of  instruction,  was  able  to  write  a 
letter  of  a  few  sprawling  lines  in  broken  EnglisL  At  Honolulu, 
though  some  special  obstacles  were  in  the  way,  a  school  was  in 
operation  only  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries. 
Mrs.  Bingham — a  truly  noble  woman — had  been,  before  her 
marriage,  the  successful  and  honored  principal  of  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  in  her  native  country  ;  and  now  to  her  domes- 
tic cares  and  labora  (with  no  servant)  she  added  the  care  and 
labor  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  savages  who 
(like  the  femous  hare  in  the  cookery  book)  must  first  be  caught, 
whose  attention  must  be  held  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  the  teacher  there  was  no  common  language. 
At  the  same  time  her  ready  needle  was  in. requisition,  not  only* 
to  keep  her  own  and  her  husband's  clothing  in  repair,  but  to 
execute  orders  from  grandees  beginning  to  covet  shirts  and 
other  articles  of  civilized  apparel  Let  her  husband  tell  how 
it  was. 

**  Soon  after  Mia.  Bingham  had  got  her  school  in  operation,  the  King  sent  Hopu 

to  Honolula  with  a  piece  of  fine  shirting  to  have  Mrs.  B.  make  for  his  Hawaiian 

majesty  five  ruffled  shirts  with  plaited  bosoms,  to  be  sent  back  to  him  at  Kailua 

bj  the  vessel  returning  in  a  few  days.    Such  demanda  from  the  King,  his  wives, 

and  other  chiefs,  male  and  female,  in  our  destitution  of  not  a  few  of  the  daily 

comforts  once  ecjoyed,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  g^ve  fUl  satisfaction,  required 

some  sacrifices,  and  caused,  during  the  first  years,  some  expenditure  of  health  and 

strength  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  willing  thua  to  toil  in  connection  with 

their  more  important  labors  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 

people.    Before  the  people  could  appreciate  the  latter,  and  before  their  language 

-was  familiar  to  us,  a  courteous  welcome  given  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the 

making  or  fitting  a  new  garment,  or  the  ofi^er  of  a  seat  at  table  to  those  who  sought 

oiir  acquaintance,  had  its  appropriate  iufluence,  as  well  as  our  more  direct  labors 

in  teaching  letters  and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     Our  female 

helpers,  by  conscientiously  doing  both  in  the  midst  of  infirmities  and  family  cares, 

doubly  proved  their  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  natives,  and  showed  a  steady 

and  loyal  desire  to  deserve  their  approbation." 
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Another  passage,  quoted  by  Dr.  Anderson  from  the  same 
author,  illustrates  the  gradual  efficiency  of  such  kindness  and 
patience,  not  only  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  but 
also  in  lifting  them  up  toward  civilization. 

*'  Just  look  into  the  Btraw  palace  of  a  Hawaiian  queen,  the  first  or  second  year 
of  our  sojourn  among  them,  and  see  a  missionary's  wife  waiting  an  hour  to  get  her 
to  turn  from  her  cards  to  try  on  a  new  dress  for  which  she  had  asked.  Then,  on 
trial,  hear  her  laconic  and  supercilious  remarks,  '  piWna — henw-^MnuAau  *  (too  tight 
•—off  with  it — do  it  oyer) ;  then  see  her  resume  her  cards,  leaving  the  lady,  tired 
and  grieved,  but  patient,  to  try  again ;  and,  when  successfti],  to  be  called  on  again 
and  again  for  more;  Look  again,  as  anoflier  year  passes  on,  and  you  may  see  th« 
same  woman  at  her  writing  desk,  her  maidens  around  her,  under  the  superintsn- 
dence  of  the  same  teacher,  learning  to  ply  the  scissors  and  needle,  making  silk 
dresses  for  her  midesty;  and  a  pet  hog,  like  a  puppy,  shaking  the  folds  of  the  silk 
for  sport,  and  demcmstrating  how  civilization  and  barbarism  could  walk  hand  in 
hand,  or  lie  down  together  in  queen's  palaces.  Within  another  year,  Kamamalu, 
Kapiolani,  Kaahumanu,  Kekauluohi,  Einau,  Keopuolani,  Kalakua,  Kekauonohi, 
IdUha,  Keoua,  Kapule,  Namahana,  aand  others,  threw  around  them  an  air  of  risiag 
consequence,  by  Uie  increase  not  only  of  foreign  articles  of  dotfaing,  but  of  fiini- 
tore— a  chair,  a  table,  a  workstand,  a  writing  desk,  a  bedstead,  a  glass  window, 
partitions,  curtains,  eta,  noticing  and  attempting  to  imitate  what  in  the  mission 
fiunilies  attracted  their  attention,  or  appeared  sufficiently  pleasing,  usehd,  and 
'available  to  induce  them  to  copy." 

The  '*  palace  of  a  Hawaiian  queen,"  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Mission,  was  &t  enough  from  palatial  dignity  of  architecture  or 
of  furniture.  Such  words  as  "king,"  "queen,"  "majesty," 
"  palace,"  when  used  by  American  writers  in  describing  bar- 
barous conditions  of  society,  have  a  slightly  ironical  tone, — as 
indeed  they  might  have  on  the  lips  of  an  English  tory  in  a 
similar  connection.  Perhaps  such  use  of  them  by  an  American 
implies  even  something  of  irreverence  toward  the  grandeur  which 
the  words  in  their  literal  meaning  stand  for.  Missionary  Bing- 
ham was  really,  though  with  the  gravity  of  unconsciousness, 
expressing  a  Puritan  Yermonter's  contempt  for  royalty  and  its 
surroundings,  when  he  wrote  about  kings  and  queens,  palaces 
and  majesty,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  he  first  saw  them  fifty- 
two  years  ago.  In  literal  English,  the  so-called  "  king "  was 
only  a  savage  chieftain,  more  than  half  naked,  habitually  drank, 
careless  of  everything  but  his  brutish  pleasures,  and  so  ignorant 
that  the  rudest  American  or  British  sailor  might  have  taught 
him  many  important  lessons  in  king-craftib  The  so-called 
"  queens  "  were  not  less  savage  than  he  in  their  mental  and 
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moral  devdopment  or  in  the  range  of  their  wants  and  aspira* 
tions ; — "  strong  minded  women  "  some  of  them  were  in  a 
coarse  way,  but  not  one  of  them  resembled  at  all  what  we  call 
a  lady.  The  "palace"  where  Liholiho  deigned  to  receive  the 
missionaries,  and  which  was  his  only  audience  chamber,  was  a 
"'dingy  and  unfurnished  habitation," — ^a  slight,  low  framework 
of  poles  thatched  with  glasa  Three  years  later,  when  the  first 
reinforcement  of  the  mission  arrived  at  Honolulu,  the  new 
missionaries  were  formally  presented  to  Liholiho,  and  were 
received  with  many  expressions  of  gratification.  The  recep- 
tion took  place  in  a  house  which  had  been  recently  built  for 
the  King's  residence  at  his  new  capital,  and  which,  though  of 
native  architecture,  seems  to  have  been  very  unlike  the  dingy 
and  unfurnished  palace  of  1820.  Dr.  Anderson  says,  on  the 
authority  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Stuart,  who  was  one  of  those  new  mis- 
fiionaries,  and  who  has  since  had  a  long  and  honorable  term 
of  service  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  of  the  CJnited  States^  that 
it  was  "  a  laige  thatched  building — ^with  a  door  at  each  end, 
windows  in  the  sides,  and  Venetian  shutters,  but  no  glass.  The 
interior  formed  one  apartment  The  side-posts,  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  ridge-pole,  and  the  rafters,  were  fststened  together 
by  cords  made  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut  The  floor  was 
of  mats,  and  chandeliers  hung  suspended  between  the  pillows. 
Mahogany  tables,  sofi^  chairs  fix>m  China,  mirrors,  and  two 
fullrlength  portraits  of  the  king,  completed  the  conveniences 
and  decorations  of  the  room."  Some  progress  then  had  been 
made,  in  those  three  years,  toward  civilization — though,  even 
on  that  important  occasion,  the  King  was  not  quite  "  sober." 

But  there  were  other  and  more  significant  indications  of  pro- 
gress. Already  the  Hawaiian  had  become  a  written  language. 
Its  vocal  elements  had  been  ascertained  by  accurate  analysis ; 
the  Boman  alphabet,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  found  needful, 
had  been  applied  to  represent  those  elements, — each  letter  hav^ 
ing  invariably  the  same  force,  and  each  vocal  element  repre- 
sented invariably  by  the  same  sign ;  it  had  been  proved  that 
every  native  who  would  learn  the  alphabet  of  only  twelve  let- 
ters could  thenceforth  read,  and  by  learning  to  form  the  letters 
with  a  pen  could  also  write ;  the  printing  press  had  b^un  its 
work,  and  readers  were  becoming  numeroua     Even  the  King, 
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with  all  his  savage  laziness,  had  learned  the  alphabet ;  and  his 
progress  in  civilization  was  indicated  not  only  by  tiie  furniture 
of  his  grass-thatched  palace  and  the  clothing  which  he  and  his 
wives  wore  at  the  reception  of  the  new  missionaries,  but  also 
by  a  brief  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  brig  that  had  brought 
them — ^a  letter  subscribed  by  the  royal  hand,  and  with  graceftil 
expressions  of  satisfaction  remitting  to  him  the  customary  port 
charges.  The  influence  of  the  Mission  had  began  to  register 
itself,  unequivocally,  in  signs  of  advancing  civilization. 

Before  the  arrival  of  that  reinforcement  from  their  native 
country,  the  pioneer  missionaries  had  already  received  from  the 
mission  of  the  London  Society  in  Tahiti  a  temporary  but 
most  important  addition  to  their  working  force.  The  Bev. 
William  Ellis,  whose  services,  first  as  missionary  and  afterward 
as  Secretary  of  the  London  Society,  have  been  rendered  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  had  the  privilege  of  giving  efficient 
assistance  to  his  American  brethren  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
while  their  work  was  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  progress.  He 
and  his  Tahitian  helpers  could  give  to  the  Hawaiian  chiefs  and 
•people  a  convincing  testimony  as  to  what  Christian  teachers  had 
done  for  a  kindred  nation.  His  practical  counsels  were  of 
great  value,  for  they  were  deduced  from  the  experience  of  a 
mission  which,  after  long  diligence  through  many  vicissitudes, 
had  been  eminently  successfuL  More  than  once  since  his  return 
to  England,  he  has  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  Sand^ch 
>  Island  missionaries  against  aspersions  from  malicious  or  blun- 
dering foreigners ;  and  in  his  honored  old  age  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  both  his  earlier  and  his  later  services 
are  remembered  with  grateful  affection  not  only  in  those  dis- 
tant islands  but  in  America. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  relations  of  the  Mission 
to  foreign  residents  and  to  foreign  visitora  were  often  embar- 
rassing. "  In  the  first  year,"  says  Dr.  A.,  "  the  Islands  were 
regarded  by  not  a  few  seamen  and  traders  v9ho  visited  them, 
and  by  the  foreign  residents  viciously  disposed,  as  so  far  out  of 
the  world  that  they  felt  it  safe  for  them  to  act  without  regard 
to  public  sentiment  in  Britain  or  America.  Whatever  they 
might  do  that  was  abusive  to  the  native  government  or  people, 
or  to  the  missionaries,  or  in  violation  of  their  duty  to  Gk)d,  they 
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expected  no  report  of  it  to  reach  their  relatives  and  friends  at 
home"  (p.  64).  The  chapter  which  describes  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  of&cers  and  crews  of  British  and  American  vessels  is 
exceedingly  suggestive  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Mission 
and  in  regard  to  its  success.  Even  in  those  early  years  Chris- 
tianity was  beginning  to  affect  the  laws  prescribed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hawaiian  people ;  and  men  who  had  thought 
that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  beyond  the  reach  of  all  laws 
human  or  divine,  became  indignant  at  the  invasion  of  their 
liberty.  Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  ruling  chiefe, 
(after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  U,  and  during  the  minority  of 
his  successor,)  for  the  protection  of  their  people,  the  most  offen- 
sive was  a  law  prohibiting  the  resort  of  women  to  ships  in  the  . 
harbors  for  prostitution.  In  one  sense,  the  missionaries  were 
the  authors  of  that  law,  for,  without  the  influence  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  there  would  never  have  been  any 
restraint  on  the  ancient  lawlessness.  They  had  imparted  to 
the  chiefs,  and  were  diffusing  among  the  people,  the  idea  of  a 
great  reformation ;  and  the  idea  was  beginning  to  be  a  fact, 
very  odious  to  a  certain  class  of  the  foreigners  residing  at  the 
Islands  or  visiting  thera  Profligate  commanders  of  profligate 
crews  attempted  to  break  down  the  law  by  violence  directed 
against  the  dwellings  and  the  persons  of  the  missionaries,  even 
threatenmg  their  lives.  An  oflScer  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
Stajes,  Lieut  Percival,  commanding  the  schooner  "  Dolphin," 
(we  write  his  name  because  it  is  worthy  of  immortal  infamy,) 
disgraced  his  flag  not  only  by  conniving  at  outrages  on  the 
part  of  his  crew,  and  refusing  to  protect  the  missionaries  his 
countrymen,  but  by  insolently  denying  the  right  of  the  chiefe 
to  govern  their  subjects,  and  affecting  to  regard  the  restraint  on 
prostitution  as  an  insult  to  the  United  States.  Of  course  these 
outrages  were  reported  by  the  missionaries  in  their  official  cor- 
respondence with  their  society  at  home,  and  the  result  was, 
what  the  perpetrators  seem  not  to  have  anticipated,  a  world- 
wide publication  of  the  fects.  The  criminals  (there  is  no  need 
of  using  any  softer  word)  found,  after  a  few  months,  that  what 
they  had  done  in  those  remote  islands  among  savages  who,  in 
their  opinion,  had  no  rights,  was  notorious  wherever  newspapers 
could  find  readers,  and  that  they  must  encounter  the  reproba- 
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tion  not  merely  of  a  missionarj  society  about  which  thej  knew 
little  and  cared  less,  bnt  of  their  own  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ance at  home^  and  of  public  opinion  erery  where.  Lieut  Per- 
ciyal  had  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself  before  a  court 
of  inquiry  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
did  not  escape  without  censure,  though  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  commission.  Thenceforth  there  were  no  more  out- 
rages of  that  kind.  Dissolute  foreigners  had  learned  that  their 
privil^es  were  no  greater  in  the  harbors  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  than  in  the  ports  of  civilized  nation& 

Prom  that  attempt  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  which  had 
made  their  country  one  great  brothel,  and  was  threatening  the 
annihilation  of  their  people,  the  ruling  chie&  proceeded  to  other 
measures  in  the  same  spirit  They  saw  that  the  reformation 
they  bad  undertaken  was  impossible  without  some  effective 
restraint  on  the  supply  of  the  means  of  intoxication.  They 
saw  that  the  Christian  Sabbath,  guarded  by  law,  was  essential 
to  the  civilization  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  introduca 
On  that  subject  the  missionaries  had  taught  tiiem  by  precept 
and  example  the  Puritan  doctrine ;  for  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  New  England  Sabbatii,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Sabbath  of  Presbyterian  Scotland, — ^and  (notwithstanding  ad- 
verse influences,  in  Church  and  State,  from  the  day  of  the 
'^Book  of  Sports"  to  the  latest  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review  against  a  weekly  rest)  of  England  too — ^90  far  as  tiie 
English  Sunday  is  better  than  the  ContinentaL  The  efforts  of 
the  half  Christianized  chie&  for  a  m<»ral  refonnatioh  were  com* 
menced  as  early  as  April,  1824,  not  long  after  the  departure  of 
Eamehameha  IL  for  England ;  but  in  October,  1829,  there  was 
the  formal  enactment  of  a  criminal  code,  professedly  filmed  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Gkxl,  and  constituting  a  body  of 
regulations  '^  against  murder,  theft,  licentiousness,  retailii^ 
ardent  spirits.  Sabbath-breaking,  and  gambling,"  and  it  was 
proclaimed  that  obedience  to  those  laws  would  be  exacted  erf* 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  ^'  Englishmen  and  Americans," 
says  Dr.  Anderson,  ^'  had  habitually  claimed  to  be  independent 
of  Hawaiian  law,  and  had  threatened  the  vengeance  of  their 
respective  governments  should  they  be  punished  for  violating 
it"     The  representative  of  the  British  goverment,  Richard 
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Charlton,  at  that  time  Consul-general  for  the  Society  and  Sand- 
wich Islands,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Mission  and  the  opponents  of  its  work ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  "  went  so  far  as  to  warn  the  chie&  of  the  wrathful  interposi- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  should  they  presume  to  proclaim  laws 
without  first  obtaining  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  British 
monarch.'' 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  missionaries  were  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  sailors 
(masters  and  crews)  who  in  those  days  touched  at  the  Islands, 
that  when  the  King  in  1824,  under  some  influence  that  seemed 
mysterious,  suddenly  determined  on  a  visit  to  England,  and 
when,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  chie&,  he  desiied  that  Mr. 
Ellis  might  accompany  him  as  a  competent  interpreter  and 
trusty  counsellor,  the  captain  of  an  English  whaler  who  had 
already  offered  him  and  his  suite  a  free  passage,  positively 
refused  a  passage  on  any  terms  to  the  English  missionary.  The 
King,  with  his  favorite  wife  and  four  other  natives,  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  in  their  ignorance,  they  entrusted  themselves  to  the 
care  and  guidance  of  one  who  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  friend  through  whom  they  could  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  and  wishes.  Almost  immediately  afier 
arriving  in  London,  a  party  of  savages  just  about  as  helpless  as 
those  whom  Columbus  brought  with  him  when  he  returned 
from  his  discovery  of  a  new  world,  they  were  taken  ill  with 
measles,  and  the  disease  proved  fatal  to  the  King  and  his  sister- 
wif&  Had  that  unfortunate  chief  been  permitted  to  have  in 
his  suite  an  adviser  so  competent  and  a  friend  so  watchful 
and  faithful  as  Mr.  Ellis  would  have  been,  all  the  sequel  of 
Hawaiian  history  might  have  been  different  The  reign  of 
Kamehameha  I|,  a  good-natured  fellow*  like  Charles  II,  caring 
for  little  else  than  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  and 
therefore,  like  that  English  Liholiho,  a  facile  tool  in  the  hands  of 
any  companion  who  would  minister  to  his  pleasures — really 
ended  when  he  embarked  on  his  ill-advised  and  disastrous 
voyage.  He  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  regency 
which  of  course  would  be  superseded  in  a  few  months  at  his 
return.  That  regency  continued  nine  years,  till  Kamehameha 
in,  who  was  only  a  child  when  his  brother  sailed  away,  had 
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become  old  enough  to  assume  the  power.  It  was  under  the 
regency  of  Queen  Kaahumanu — a  strong-minded  and  heroic 
woman  who  had  been  the  favorite  wife  of  Kamehameha  I,  and 
whose  chief  adviser  and  helper  was  Kalanimoku,  the  "  Billy 
Pitt "  of  her  husband  s  reign — that  the  great  revolution  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  was  really  effected.  So 
completely  did  the  scheme  of  separating  the  King  from  the 
missionaries  by  sending  him  to  England  on  the  fool's  errand  of 
obtaining  British  protection  for  himself  and  his  kingdom, 
**  turn  out  for  the  fiirtherance  of  the  gospel,"  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mission  by  the  native  government  against  the 
devices  of  ill-disposed  foreigners. 

It  was  during  the  regency  of  Kaahumanu  that  the  above 
mentioned  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  foreigners  in  resistance 
of  the  laws  against  prostitution.  The  visit  of  the  British  fiigate 
Blonde,  bringing  home  the  remains  of  the  deceased  king  and 
queen  and  the  survivors  of  their  suite,  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  missionaries  and  encouraged  the  chie&  to  proceed  in 
their  work  of  national  reformation.  Her  commander,  Lord 
Byron,  "  a  friendly  and  high-minded  nobleman,"  treated  the 
missionaries  as  well  as  the  native  authorities  with  honorable 
courtesy.  He  was  present  with  them  at  a  great  council  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  were  assembled,  and  in  which 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  government  was  considered. 
In  view  of  the  opposition  already  encountered,  some  of  the 
chiefs  desired  to  know  what  he  would  advise  respecting  the 
continuance  of  the  American  Mission.  He  disclaimed  all  au- 
thority in  the  matter,  but  having  inquired  concerning  the  object 
and  relations  of  the  Mission,  he  gave  in  that  public  assembly 
his  approval  of  the  work  which  he  ha^  already  commended 
in  private.  Two  of  the  chiefs  who  had  returned  in  the  Blonde 
reported  what  they  had  heard  from  George  IV  {Kini  Georgi),  to 
whom  they  had  been  formally  presented,  and  who  (being  De- 
fender of  the  Faith)  had  told  them  to  give  good  attention  to 
the  missionaries,  and  had  also  promised  to  protect  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom  against  other  powers  without  interfering  in  its  internal 
affairs.  The  reforming  chiefs  therefore  took  courage.  They 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  power,  however  invoked 
by  dissolute  or  greedy  foreigners  who,  in  the  name  of  liberality,- 
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were  opposing  all  efforts  for  the  restraint  of  wickedness  and 
for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  people,  would  offer  no  un- 
friendly interference.  It  was  well  for  Hawaii  that  the  visit 
of  Byron  in  the  Blonde  preceded  the  visit  of  Percival  in  the 
Dolphin 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Charlton,  in  18^9,  denied  the  right  of 
the  chiefs  to  make  laws  which  should  have  any  force  against 
foreigners,  the  Begent  and  her  associates  in  the  government 
were  not  terrified  by  his  threat  of  British  intervention.  Just 
three  years  before,  when  the  opposition  to  restraints  on  prosti- 
tution was  venting  itself  in  violence  against  the  missionaries 
with  threats  of  murder,  a  crisis  which  might  have  been  disas- 
trous was  averted  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  an  American  man- 
of-war,  the  Peacock,  commanded  by  Capt  Thomas  Ap-Catesby 
Jones.  To  that  officer,  as  representing  the  American  govern- 
ment, the  missionaries  appealed  against  their  persecutors,  and 
he,  after  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Charlton  and  other 
opposers  some  definite  allegation  against  them  in  a  meet- 
ing assembled  for  that  purpose,  gave  a  full  and  hearty  testi- 
mony in  their  favor.  "  I  own,"  said  he,  afterward,  "  I  trembled 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  for  the  poor  benighted 
islanders,  when  I  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  the  British  consul 
backed  by  the  most  wealthy  and  hitherto  influential  residents 
and  shipmasters  in  formidable  array,  and  prepared,  as  I  sup- 
posed, to  testify  against  some  half  a  dozen  meek  and  humble 
servants  of  the  Lord,  calmly  seated  on  the  other,  and  ready  to 
be  tried  by  their  "bitterest  enemies." — "But  what,  in  reality 
was  the  result  of  this  portentious  meeting,  which  was  to  over- 
throw the  Mission  and  uproot  the  seeds  of  civilization  and 
Christianity?" — "What,  I  again  ask,  was  the  issue  of  this 
great  trial  ?  The  most  perfect,  full,  complete,  and  triumphant 
victory  for  the  missionaries  that  could  have  been  asked  by 
their  most  devoted  Mends.  Not  one  iota  derogatory  to  their 
character  as  men,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  as  missionaries, 
could  be  made  to  appear  against  them."  Such  was  the  defeat 
of  the  malignants,  in  1826,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Pea- 
cock with  a  Christian  gentleman  for  her  commanding  officer ; 
equally  opportune  was  the  arrival  of  another  national  vessel 
firom  the  United  States  in  1829,  when  Charlton  was  engaged 
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in  a  controversy  with  the  native  government,  and  the  question 
whether  foreigners  residing  in  Hawaii  were  to  do  whatever 
might  to  them  seem  good,  was  at  issue.  The  government,  in- 
stead of  being  terrified  by  an  intimation  that  die  matter  was  to 
be  laid  before  *'  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,"  had 
responded  by  an  edict  to  which  the  young  King's  name  was 
subscribed,  and  which  was  printed  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned.  It  was  addressed  in  form  to  the  English  residents; 
and  while  it  promised  them  "the  protection  of  the  laws,*'  it 
demanded  of  tiiem,  in  return,  obedience  to  the  law&  "This 
therefore,"  said  the  King,  "  is  my  proclamation  which  I  make 
known  to  you,  all  people  from  foreign  countries : — ^The  laws  of 
my  country  prohibit  murder,  theft,  adultery,  prostitution, 
retailing  ardent  spirits  at  houses  for  selling  spirits,  amusements 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  gambling  and  betting  on  the  Sabbath  day 
and  at  all  times.  If  any  man  shall  transgress  any  of  these  laws, 
he  is  liable  to  the  penalty,  the  same  for  every  forever  and  for 
all  the  people  of  these  islands — whoever  shall  violale  any  of  these 
laws  shall  he  punished.^^  It  was  just  after  the  date  of  this  pro- 
clamation that  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Yincennes,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Finch,  entered  the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 
Captain  Finch  was  the  bearer  of  an  official  letter,  written  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  accompanied  by  presents  to  the 
King  and  the  highest  chiefa  The  letter  to  the  King  expressed, 
in  behalf  of  the  President,  his  strong  desire  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  the  progress  they  had  made  "  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  letters  and  the  true  religioa"  It  was  an  informal  but 
unequivocal^  recognition  of  the  King's  government  as  a  Inti- 
mate power  having  authority  over  ibreigners  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion no  less  than  over  natives.  Without  naming  Lieut  Perci- 
val,  it  disavowed  such  outrages  as  he  and  his  crew  had  com- 
mitted, and  it  intimated  that  the  American  government  had 
''sought  to  know  and  punish  those  who  are  guilty."  It  ex- 
pressly commended  the  missionaries  and  their  work  to  the 
favor  of  the  King  and  the  protection  of  his  government  Mr. 
Stewart  who  had  been  one  of  the  missionaries  and  had  been 
compelled  by  his  wife*s  illness  to  relinquish  the  work,  was  chap- 
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lain  of  the  Yincennes ;  and  his  presence  in  that  character  was 
an  additional  testimony  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
men  whom  dissolute  foreigners  hated  and  despised.  ^'The 
chiefe  were  thus  encouraged  in  the  position  they  had  taken,  and 
soon  gained  resolution  and  strength  for  executing  their  laws  bn 
offending  foreigners  as  well  as  on  their  own  people." 

But  such  outrages  as  have  been  mentioned  were  not  the  only 
methods  in  which  resident  foreigners  of  a  certain  class  under- 
took to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  Mission.  From  the  beginning 
it  seemed  desirable  to  introduce,  under  the  nune  of  Christianity, 
a  different  sort  of  religion  from  that  which  the  missionaries  were 
introducing  in  the  place  of  the  abolished  paganism.  As  early 
as  1823,  almost  as  soon  as  the  work  at  Honolulu  has  been 
&irly  begun,  two  of  the  foreigners  at  that  port,  judging  that 
Bingham  and  his  colleagues  were  not  *' liberal''  enough  in 
doctrine  and  practice  for  a  country  so  uncivilized,  set  up  a  con- 
venticle of  their  own  in  which  to  "prophesy  smooth  things" — 
much  smoother  than  the  harsh  Puritanism  imported  from  New 
England.  The  experiment  was  not  brilliantly  successfiiL 
Some  of  the  well  disposed  chiefs  went  to  the  new  meeting  once 
or  twice,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  two  preachers  or  reformers^ 
in  beginning  to  conduct  public  worship,  had  begun  to  reform 
their  own  lives,  and  might  have  something  to  say  that  would 
show  others  how  to  become  new  creatures.  But,  not  finding  in 
the  professedly  religious  service  enough  of  the  appearance  of 
earnestness  to  win  their  confidence,  they  soon  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  was  more 
likely  to  be  useful.  The  two  Liberals — one  an  American  of  the 
sort  known  as  "faded  Yankees,"  the  other  a  Frenchman — oflS- 
ciated  by  turns  while  the  experiment  lasted ;  but,  on  a  certain 
Sunday,  one  of  them,  having  been  a  little  too  liberal  in  his 
morning  potations,  was  unable  to  perform  his  part ;  and,  the 
meeting  being  adjourned  without  delay,  that  was  the  end  of  the 
enterprise.  Liberalism  in  that  form  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed. 

Perhaps  another  sort  of  Liberalism  might  be  more  successful 
When  Liholiho  embarked  on  his  ill-advised  and  ill-starred  voy- 
age, a  certain  Frenchman  named  John  Bives,  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  passage  as  one  of  the  King's  attendants,  hid 
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himself  on  board  the  ship,  and  so  went  to  England  and  thence 
to  his  native  country.  Whether  he  was  the  liberal  French- 
man just  mentioned  or  another,  does  not  appear;  but  his  heart 
seems  to  have  been  set  upon  obtaining  for  Hawaii  some  reli- 
gion less  austere  than  Puritanism.  In  France,  he  made  suet 
representations  of  his  wealth  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  of 
his  influence  with  the  government  there,  that  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  some  credulous  countrymen  of  his  to  go  out  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  on  his  imaginary  plantations,  and 
in  obtaining  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  were  to  be  the 
religious  teachers  of  his  people.  Three  priests  were  sent,  one 
an  Irishman,  the  others  French ;  and  the  head  of  that  Mission 
was  dignified  with  a  title  which  was  more  likely  to  alarm  than 
to  conciliate  the  native  government,  "  Apostolic  Prefect  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanda"  One  of  the  French  priests  died  on  the  voy- 
age ;  but  the  Apostolic  Prefect  and  his  Irish  subaltern,  with 
several  artisans  and  an  agricultural  manager  under  the  patron- 
age of  Rives,  arrived  at  Honolulu  in  July,  1827.  Rives, 
though  the  vessel  was  freighted  with  goods  on  his  account,  had 
sailed  in  another  vessel  for  the  western  coast  of  America,  and 
never  came  to  look  after  his  estates  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
At  the  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries,  seven  years  before, 
they  could  not  begin  their  work  without  obtaining  permission 
from  the  government  then  existing,  and  even  the  qualified  per- 
mission to  remain  for  a  year,  on  probation,  was  not  granted  till 
after  long  delay.  The  same  question  came  up  at  the  arrival  of 
these  new  missionaries  with  their  proposal  to  introduce  a  differ- 
ent system  of  religion*  Kaahumanu  who  in  1820  was,  by  the 
will  of  her  husband  the  late  king,  an  authorized  adviser  of  his 
son  and  successor,  had  become,  in  1827,  Queen  regent  If  the 
story  is  true  which  we  have  heard  but  do  not  vouch  for,  the 
government,  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  sort  of  missionaries, 
appointed  a  commission  to  ascertain,  by  conference  with  them, 
what  the  system  was  which  they  proposed  to  teach ;  and  that 
commission,  after  such  conference  as  could  be  had  through  an 
interpreter,  reported  that,  so  far  as  they  could  understand  it, 
the  religion  of  the  new  missionaries  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  old  religion  which  had  been  abolished  and  prohibited ; — 
they  could  only  make  out  that  it  had  its  images,  its  toJw,  and 
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its  veneration  of  dead  men's  bones.  Whether  the  story  is  ex- 
actly historical  or  partly  mythical,  it  is  certain  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Queen  Kaahumann  decided  promptly  against  the 
Soman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  ordered  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  came  to  take  them  away  with  him.  He 
refused  to  take  them ;  and  they  remained  for  a  time,  favored 
by  the  self-styled  Liberal  party  among  the  foreigners,  and  iden- 
tifying their  cause  with  the  interest  of  an  ambitious  and  reck- 
less chief  who  was  plotting  against  the  Queen.  At  last,  after 
more  than  four  years,  the  government  sent  them,  in  a  vessel  of 
its  own,  to  California  (then  a  Mexican  province),  where  they 
were  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome.  They  had  made  some  con- 
verts ;  and  it  is  to  be  mentioned  with  regret  that  the  law  which, 
in  1820,  before  the  arrival  of  the  American  mission,  had  been 
proclaimed  against  idolatry,  was  put  in  force  against  the  Soman 
Catholic  worship.  For  this  the  missionaries  have  been  blamed. 
Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  more  effectu- 
ally taught  the  chiefe  the  broadest  doctrine  of  religious  liberty ; 
but  we  find  no  evidence  that  the  action  of  the  government  on 
that  occasion  was  in  any  way  guided  or  instigated  by  them. 
The  King,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  American  con- 
sul, several  years  afterward,  denied  that  he  had  acted  in  that 
affair  under  the  advice  of  the  missionaries,  and  affirmed,  with 
distinct  specifications,  that  several  of  them  had  remonstrated 
with  the  government  against  attempting  to  suppress  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  by  prohibition  and  penalty.  He  might  have 
learned  from  them  that  the  worship  of  Mary  and  other  saints, 
as  well  as  of  pictures  and  images,  is  in  violation  of  the  Deca- 
logue ;  but  it  was  from  British  and  American  shipmasters  that 
he  learned  to  dread  the  political  influence  of  Romanism. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  rehearse  the  story  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic propagandism  in  Hawaii — ^how  the  British  consul,  Charlton, 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  priests  while 
they  remained  in  California — ^how  under  his  patronage,  one  of 
them,  being  a  British  subject,  returned  to  the  Islands  after  sev- 
eral years  of  absence — how  the  commander  of  a  French  frigate 
in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  compelled  the  king,  under  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  bombardment  of  the  town,  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  French  brandies  or  on  the 
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operations  of  Bomish  missioiiaries — ^by  what  methods  the 
retttrning  priests  pursued  their  work  among  the  natives — or 
what  they  and  their  successors  have  done  to  promote  or  to 
obstract  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization.  While  Boman- 
ism  was  introduced  as  an  ally  of  the  self  styled  Liberalism 
against  the  rigorous  morality  inculcated  by  Puritan  missiona^ 
ries,  the  manner  of  its  introduction  (by  intrigue  and  by  vio» 
lence)  did  not  commend  it  either  to  the  governing  chie&  or  to 
the  better  sort  of  their  people.  It  has  to  some  extent  engaged 
in  political  agitation,  contending,  as  in  this  country  and  else* 
where,  against  public  schools  not  controled  by  its  priesthood ; 
but  it  has  not  gained  that  political  power  which  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  grasping  at,  and  without  which  it  always  feels 
itself  weak  and  complains  of  being  persecuted.  Yet  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  penna^ 
nent  &ct  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  made  many  proselytes 
from  among  those  whom  the  American  missionaries  had  received 
into  their  churches.  But  it  has  baptized  and  brought  under  its 
teaching  and  authority  large  numbers  of  those  who  were  not 
regarded  as  converts  to  Christ,  in  the  evangelical  meaning  of 
that  phrase.  Thus  it  has  absorbed,  and  in  some  sort  abolished 
much  of  the  residuary  heathenism ;  and  what  might  have  been 
a  heathen  party  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  now 
exists,  is  a  Boman  Catholic  party  in  opposition  to  Protestant* 
ism.  Of  course  there  is  no  recognissed  cooperation  or  fellow* 
ship,  more  than  in  other  countries,  between  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic priesthood  and  the  Protestant  ministry.  The  mutual  rela* 
tions  of  those  opposite  and  irreconcileable  forms  of  Christianity 
seem  to  be  just  what  they  are  in  other  countries  where  religious 
freedom  is  complete;  When  the  Hawaiian  government  was 
compelled  to  tolerate  the  propagation  of  a  religious  system 
which  it  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  conmion wealth,  it  learned 
a  lesson  which  governments  are  always  slow  to  learn,  but 
which  they  are  learning  everywhere.  The  result  has  been  that 
Hawaii  is  like  Great  Britain,  or  Germany,  or  the  United  States, 
predominantly  but  not  exclusively  Protestant,— just  as  France 
is  predominantly  but  not  exclusively  Boman  Catholic.  Since 
Sadowa  and  Sedan,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of  Borne  as 
the  capital  of  Italy,  the  difference  between  Boman  CathoUe 
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governments  and  Protestant  governments  has  no  existence  save 
in  South  America. 

The  ^'Beformed  Catholic  Mission"  is  the  latest  attempt  to 
introduce  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  religion  more  suited  to 
hberal  tastes  than  that  of  the  American  missionaries.  In  the 
little  volume  entitled  ''Five  Years'  Church  Work  in  Hawaii," 
we  have  the  story  of  that  attempt,  reported  four  years  ago  by 
the  leader  of  the  mission,  who,  in  those  days,  styled  himself 
**  Thomas,  Lord  Bishop  of  Honolulu,"  but  is  now  ex-Bishop 
Thomas  N.  Staley.  His  Lordship  did  not  report  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  desire  of  a  few  Episcopalians  among  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  residents  at  Honolulu  to  organize  a  congrega- 
tion for  worship  according  to  the  forms  of  their  prayer-book, 
and  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  minister  for  such  a  congregation 
who  would  be  partly  supported  by  the  king,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  sending  forth  from  England,  not  a  chaplain  under  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  care  for  the  spiritual  comfort  and  welfare 
of  English  residents  and  visitors  at  that  port,  but  a  *'  Lord 
Bishop"  and  his  suite,  to  propagate  the  Ritualistic  sort  of 
Church-of-Englandism  among  the  Hawaiian  people.  But  he 
tells  us,  in  the  sentimental  style  characteristic  of  his  sect,  how, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  announced  "  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  "  the  desire  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  "to  see  a  bishop  of  the  English  Church  established  in 
his  dominions,"  a  voluntary  committee  was  formed,  "  consist- 
ing of  church  dignitaries,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  " — ^how  a 
statement  was  published  and  circulated,  which  he  copies,  but 
which  gave  to  the  Anglican  readers  of  it  no  intimation  that 
those  islands  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  seat  of  a 
most  successfiil  Protestant  Christian  mission — how,  "on  the 
16th  of  December  (1861)  the  consecration  of  an  English  bishop 
for  the  newly -created  See  of  Honolulu  took  place  in  Lambeth 
Chapel" — ^how  "a  farewell  service  for  the  Mission  party  was 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  the  Bishop  preached,  and 
the  Holy  Communion  was  administered  to  a  large  number, 
chiefly  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  undertaking ; "  and 
"  the  celebrant  was  the  Dean,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin " — how  "  the  Mission  party,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  Hon- 
olulu and  family,  the  Rev.  G.  Mason,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
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Ibbotson,  embarked  at  Southampton  for  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, on  the  17th  of  August,  1862,'^  eta,  etc. 

Let  us  hasten  from  Southampton  to  Aspinwall,  to  Panama, 
to  San  Francisco,  whence  they  embarked  for  Honolulu.  There 
a  painful  disappointment  was  waiting  for  them.  The  bishop 
had  left  behind  him  his  country  and  his  kindred  and  his  &ther'8 
house,  expecting  to  be,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  not  only  a 
Lord  Bishop,  but  preceptor  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  a 
bright  little  boy  of  three  or  four  years,  with  a  dash  of  English 
blood  from  his  great-grandfather,  John  Young.  How  great 
then  was  the  disappointment  to  the  Bishop  and  his  suite,  when, 
as  they  were  entering  the  port  of  Honolulu,  "  they  were  greeted 
with  the  sad  tidings,  brought  on  board  by  the  pilot,  '  The  Prince 
of  Hawaii  is  dead  I ' " 

"  E^ery  member  of  the  ICission  felt  this  as  sn  almost  fktal  blow.  The  baptism 
of  the  Prince  had  been  anticipated  as  the  inauguration,  so  to  saj,  of  the  work. 
Her  Bii^estj  Queen  Yiotoria  had  gradouslj  consented  to  stand  sponsor  at  the 
oeremonj ;  and  she  had  sent  out  by  the  hands  of  the  newlj-arrived  British  reprs- 
sentalive,  Mr.  W.  W.  F.  Synge,  an  appropriate  gift  for  her  god-chUd,  while  Mrs. 
Bynge  was  to  act  as  her  proxy.  It  was  found  on  inquiry,  that  a  Oongregational 
minister  had  been  summoned  to  baptise  the  little  fellow  privately,  his  distracted 
parents  having  first  sent  to  the  British  man-of-war  '  TermagMit,*  which  had  lately 
aniyed  in  port,  to  see  if  there  was  a  chaplain  on  board.    Alas !  there  was  none.'' 

Bnt  the  prospect  was  not  yet  entirelj  dark.  The  contrast 
between  the  "  entering  in"  of  this  '*  Reformed  Catholic  Mission" 
in  1862,  and  the  ^*  entering  in'\  of  the  American  missionaries 
forty-two  years  before,  cannot  but  impress  the  reader  who  will 
recollect  what  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  in  1820,  what  the 
king  and  royal  family  were,  and  what  discouragements  Bing- 
ham and  Thurston  and  their  companions  encountered  before 
they  could  begin  their  work*  Let  the  Lord  Bishop  tell  his 
own  story. 

"No  sooner  had  the  vessel  anchored,  than  tfr.  Wyllie,  the  Foreign  Mhiister 
[Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs],  and  Mr.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Ffaiance,  an  Americsn, 
came  on  board  to  reoeiye  tiie  Mission  in  the  King's  name.  They  were  followed  by 
a  deputation  of  the  Church  Committee  and  other  residents.  The  royal  carriage 
was  placed  at  tiie  disposal  of  the  Bishop,  and  ererything  done  to  show  him  respect 
and  welcome.  It  happened  to  be  Saturday;  but  by  the  next  day  a  building,  for^ 
merly  used  as  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  had  been  arranged  for  Divine  service.  After 
an  early  communion,  Bnghah  matins  were  celebrated  at  eleven  o'clo(^  when  there 

*An<^pp.  606^14. 
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wu  a  fon  oottgregatioii,  ooosisting  chiefly  of  foraign  leridentB,  Hawaiians  filling  up 
all  the  Tacant  space,  and  thronging  round  the  doors  and  windows.  An  eloquent 
and  impressive  sermon  was  preached  hj  Mr.  Mason.  The  King  and  Qaeen  arrived 
at  the  palace  the  following  week  from  the  country,  whe&er  they  had  retired  in 
the  first  outl)ur8t  of  their  grief.  Both  were  deeply  moved  when  the  Bishop  was 
introduced  to  them  hy  Mr.  WyUie.  After  a  few  touching  words  referring  to  his 
recent  loss,  yet  bidding  us  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Ishmda,  the  King  said  he 
had  already  completed  his  translation  of  the  Mornmg  and  Evening  Prayers  and 
litany  into  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  that  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
ter. He  recommended  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  temporary  church,  which 
was  acnvdingly  at  once  undertaken.  An  aisle  m  wood  was  added.  The  building, 
as  a  whole,  was  made  more  suitable  for  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church.  The 
royal  seat  was  draped  in  black,  and  immediately  over  the  entrance  was  an  illu- 
minated legend.  '  If  we  suflior,  we  shall  also  reign  wi&  Him.'  The  inaugural 
sermon  of  the  Mission  was  preached  on  October  19ih,  by  the  Bishop,  in  English, 
before  the  King,  Queen,  and  leading  residenta" 

Such  was  the  hopeful  beginning  of  the  "  Reformed  Catholic 
Mission."  Instead  of  a  savage  and  half-naked  monarch,  on 
whose  caprices  they  must  wait  for  leave  to  begin  their  intended 
work  or  even  to  reside  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  the  Bishop 
and  his  attendant  presbyters  found  (we  take  their  word  for  it) 
a  most  Christian  king  and  queen  waiting  to  be  the  nursing 
father  and  the  nursing  mother  of  their  church.  We  need  not 
draw  out  the  contrast  which  is  already  obvious  to  our  reader ; 
but  we  may  ask,  How  was  that  great  change  effected?  Would 
there  have  been  a  Christian  king  and  queen  in  Honolulu — 
would  their  have  been  a  king  of  Hawaii  competent  to  translate 
the  English  Prayer  Book  into  the  Hawaiian  language — ^would 
there  have  been  a  Hawaiian  printer — would  there  have  been  a 
written  language  for  the  Hawaiian  people,  and  a  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple able  to  read  the  King's  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book — ^if 
other  and  humbler  missionaries  had  not  preceded  his  Lordship  ? 
A  profound  admiration  of  the  King  and  Queen,  of  their  religi- 
ous intelligence,  of  their  general  culture,  of  all  iheir  princely 
qualities,  breathes  through  whatever  is  said  by  the  Bishop  or 
his  subordinates  about  those  exalted  personages;  but,  as  we 
read,  every  such  expression  becomes  an  unintended  tribute  to 
the  American  missionaries  by  whom  that  king  and  queen  were 
educated. 

The  early  progress  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Mission  is 
equally  suggestive  of  the  contrast  between  that  and  its  pre* 
decessor,  the  evangelical  Mission.     On  the  Tuesday  after  the 
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inaugural  sermon  in  "the  temporary  cathedral,'  the  Queen 
"  was  baptized  in  the  palace  in  the  presence  of  all  the  leading 
chiefs  and  foreign  residents  in  the  kingdom."  On  Thursday, 
there  was  a  meeting  to  organize  the  Hawaiian  branch  of  the 
"  Reformed  Catholic  Church."  The  meeting  was  held  "in  the 
court-house,"  and  was  presided  over  by  "  the  Attorney- General " 
(when  Bingham  and  Thurston  began,  court-houses  and  attor- 
neys-general were  unknown  in  the  Sandwich  Islands),  and 
"the  King  was  present"  The  presence  of  King  Liholiho,  as 
the  first  missionaries  found  him,  would  hardly  have  been  agree- 
able in  such  a  meeting.  Measures  were  taken  to  obtain  from 
the  government  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  we  believe  is 
more  than  -either  S.  Peter  or  S.  Paul  thought  of  applying  for 
to  the  government  of  Borne.  The  charter  was  obtained  with- 
out difficulty,  and  it  provided  that  "  the  Bishop,  the  clergy  in 
priest's  orders,  and  certain  laymen  nominated  by  the  King," 
should  be  trustees  of  whatever  funds  might  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land and  America  for  the  enterprise  or  obtained  in  the  islands ; 
but  the  Bishop  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  "  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  the  voice  of  the  laity  is  limited  to  matters  of  a 
purely  secular  kind."  Only  three  weeks  after  the  English 
inaugural,  "the  first  Hawaiian  service  was  celebrated,  consist- 
ing of  matins  and  sermon,"  the  translation  of  the  sermon  hav- 
ing been  corrected  by  the  King  and  rehearsed  several  times  in 
his  hearing,  "  till  the  pronunciation  was  deemed  satisfactory." 
Of  course,  "  the  delight  of  the  natives  was  unbounded  when 
they  joined,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  own  language,  in  the 
grand  and  solemn  offices  of  our  Liturgy." 

Meanwhile  another  and  greater  affair  was  impending.  "  Their 
Majesties  were  under  preparation  and  instruction  for  the  holy 
rite  of  confirmation ;"  and  on  Friday  of  the  third  week  after 
the  first  Hawaiian  service,  that  great  event  was  oonsununated. 
The  day  was  judiciously  chosen,  as  it  "  happened  "  to  be  a  na- 
tional holiday  commemorative  of  the  recognition  of  the  national 
independence.  "  One  of  the  clergy  "  described  "  this  memora- 
ble incident "  in  a  letter  to  friends  in  England,  and  the  Bishop 
kindly  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  description. 

**  The  hour  fixed  for  the  oeremonj  was  10.30,  but  long  before  that  time  the  tem- 
porary cathedral  [i.  e.,  the  old  Methodist  meeting-house]  was  besieged  by  hundreds 
anxious  to  gain  admittance.    One-third  of  the  church  was  resenred  for  members 
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of  the  Coait,  Honae  of  Nobles,  and  Oonsular  body ;  another  for  the  reg^ilar  con- 
gregation,  and  the  rest  for  the  natire  population.  The  street  was  occupied  bj  His 
ICajesty's  troops— viz :  the  cavahy,  infantry,  and  rifle  volunteers.  Precisely  at 
10.30  the  procession  entered  the  church,  consisting  of  the  choir  of  native  boys 
and  men  vested  in  surplices,  and  the  Bishop  and  clergy.  At  &e  same  mo- 
ment the  sounds  of  the  National  Anthem  announced  the  approach  of  their 
Majesties;  and  the  Bishop,  attended  by  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Qt,  Mason,  received 
the  King  and  Queen  at  the  west  door.  Here  the  King  and  Queen  knelt  down, 
having  begged  the  Bishop  to  give  them  his  blessing.  His  Lordship  immediately 
pronounced  Episcopal  benediction,  and  then  conducted  their  Migesties  to  their  seats. 
The  service  commenced  with  the  litany  chanted  in  Hawaiian,  the  choir  responding 
in  harmony ;  from  the  musical  nature  of  the  language,  it  had  a  most  solemn  and 
beautiful  effect,  and  the  harmony  of  the  responses  was  perfect  The  Litany  ended, 
we  then  left  the  church  for  the  vestry,  where  we  re-formed  in  the  following  order: 
— Miy'or  Kaauwai  (the  King's  aide4e-camp)  vested  in  surplice,  and  carrying  the 
Bishop's  banner;  dioristers  (native  boys  and  men,  two  and  two),  clergy,  chaplain 
bearing  pastoral  staff,  and  the  Bishop.  The  procession  left  the  vestry  and  entered 
the  church  at  the  west  door,  chanting  the  19th  Psalm,  to  the  3d  tone,  and  2d 
ending.  Their  Majesties  then  left  their  seats,  and  stood  in  fh>ntof  the  altar.  The 
address  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Or,  Mason.  The  Bishop  having  put  the  question, 
their  M^esties  replied  in  a  clear,  audible  voice.^  AU  kneeling,  the  Bishop  said  the 
prayers.  His  Lordship  then  called  upon  the  congregation  to  spend  a  few  momenta 
in  silent  prayer  on  behalf  of  those  to  be  confirmed.  The  request  was  responded 
to  in  earnest  Those  few  moments  were  indeed  silent  and  solemn ;  the  congrega- 
tion then  rose  and  sang  the  Veni  OreaioroYW  their  Mig'esties,  who  remained  kneel- 
ing. We  sang  it  to  the  andeot  Gregorian  melody.  The  Bishop  then  confirmed 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  afterward  delivered  an  impressive  address."  •  «  •  « 
After  the  service  was  over,  the  King  and  Queen  returned  to  the  Palace,  the  band 
playing  as  before,  the  guns  firing  a  royal  salute.  The  altar  was  vested  in  white, 
and  decorated  with  flowers,  offered  by  members  of  the  congregatioD.  The  King 
wore  his  uniform,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  an  English  fleld-marshal :  the  Queen 
was  dresped  in  white,  and  wore  a  long  white  veiL  We  said  Evensong,  as  usuali 
at  7.30,  and  Friday  happening  to  be  the  evening  for  the  Hawaiian  service,  the 
church  was  crowded  with  natives ;  after  which  we  sang  a  Te  Dewn  in  the  native 
language  as  the  closing  act  of  this  happy  and  important  day." 

The  "five  years*  church  work  in  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii '* 
was  thus  begun.  We  will  not  attempt  to  trace  its  history  nor 
to  measure  its  success.  It  is  rightly  named  "  church-work,"  or, 
in  the  drawling  pronunciation  so  common  among  Anglicans, 
"cAatc?cA -work."  We  do  by  no  means  imply  that  the  work 
conducted  by  Dr.  Staley  was  not  Christian  work,  when  we  say 
that  the  name  which  he  gives  to  it  felicitously  hits  off  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  was  trying  to  do  and  what  the  evan- 
gical  missionaries  had  been  trying  to  ilo  before  he  began  to 
build  on  their  foundations.  Their  work  was  simply  Christian 
work ;  his  was  (to  say  the  best  of  it)  something  more  than 
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Edmply  ChriBtian.  Their  work  was  for  Christ— only  for  Christ 
— ^for  the  progress  of  his  gospel — for  the  building  up  of  his 
kingdom,  which  is  "  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost" — ^for  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  him,  and  their 
sancdfication  not  by  sacraments  and  priestly  manipulations, 
but  by  the  spiritual  force  of  that  gospel  which  is  the  power  of 
God  to  salvation.  But  Dr.  Staley*s  work,  in  whatever  sense  it 
may  have  been  for  Christ,  was  also  work  for  that  sect  which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  calling  it 
the  Reformed  Catholic  Church, — or,  in  the  widest  possible 
meaning  of  his  phrase  "  Church-work,"  it  was  work  done  or  to 
be  done  for  that  mystic  personage  of  the  feminine  gender  (as 
men  of  that  sort  idways  speak,  not  only  in  poetry  but  in 
"  unctuous  "  prose)  THE  CHURCH  His  "church-work,"  we 
think,  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  considered  as  Christian 
work.  We  trust  that  the  agencies  which  he  introduced  have 
contributed  something,  and  may  hereafter  contribute  more,  to 
the  progress  of  Hawaiian  Christianity.  But  considered  as  sec- 
tarian work,  or  in  reference  to  the  distinctive  aims  of  the 
Beformed  Catholic  Mission,  its  success  seems  not  to  have 
been  all  that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  grandeur 
of  its  banning.  The  king  (Kamehameha  IV.)  under  whose 
patronage  it  began  so  hopefiiUy,  died  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  (Kov.  30,  1863).  His  brother  and  successor  (Eoune- 
hameha  Y,  now  reigning)  continued  to  patronize  it,  mak- 
ing the  same  annual  contribution  of  $1,000  in  aid  of  it, 
besides  contributing  liberally  to  the  support  of  its  board- 
ing schools  for  boys  and  those  for  girls.  He  made  the  Bishop 
not  only  chaplain  to  the  royal  family  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  kingdom,  but  also  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  last  office,  his  Lordship,  following  Eng- 
lish precedent,  did  not  regard  as  inconsistent  with  his  spiritual 
and  missionary  functions. 

The  political  opinions  and  sympathies  of  the  prelate  who 
was  one  of  the  King's  Privy  Council  as  well  as  royal  chaplain, 
are  intimated  in  the  report  of  his  "Church-work,"  and  are 
more  frankly  expressed  in  an  earlier  publication.*  He  talks 
about  "  the  political  reign  of  the  Puritan  missionaries,"  which 

*  **  A  Pastoral  Address,  by  the  Right  Keyerend  the  Bishop  of  Honolttla,  with 
Notes/*  etc. 
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began,  he  says,  when  Mr.  Bichards,  in  1888,  withdrew  from  the 
Mission,  with  the  approval  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  at  home,  and  entered  the  service  Of  the 
government  Two  years  before  that  date,  the  chie&,  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
had  requested  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  send 
them  a  teacher  and  adviser  in  civil  afEsiirs.  That  request  having 
been  declined,  they  invited  Mr.  Bichards  to  become  their  chap- 
lain, teacher,  and  interpreter,— -or,  as  Dr.  Staley  puts  it,  "  con- 
stitutional adviser  to  the  crown."  But  what  followed  upon 
that  beginning?  " The  first  Hawaiian  constitution,"  says  the 
Bishop,  ''  was  granted  by  Kamehameha  IIL  the  next  year." 
Although  the  statement  is  deficient  in  respect  to  exactness  of 
date,  the  American  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Englishman  *'  the  political  reign  of  the  Puritan  missionaries  " 
gave  to  the  Hawaiian  nation  a  constitutional  government  in  the 
place  of  absolute  depotism.  That,  however,  which  was  granted 
by  Kamehameha  UL  "  the  next  year,"  was  not  the  first  Hawaiian 
constitution,  but  only  a  body  of  laws  with  a  Bill  of  Bights  pre- 
fixed. At  that  time  some  of  the  more  intelligent  natives, 
graduates  and  students  of  the  High  School  which  the  mission- 
aries had  established  at  Lahainaluna  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers, had  begun  to  discuss  the  principles  of  legislation  in  a 
Hawaiian  newspaper.  The  young  King,  of  his  own  motion, 
directed  one  of  the  graduates  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  and, 
when  that  had  been  done,  he  and  some  of  his  chiefe  examined 
the  code  deliberately,  spending  five  days  in  the  discussion  of 
its  detaila  Then  the  bill,  as  we  may  call  it — ^for  it  was  not  yet 
law,  was  recommitted  to  its  author  that  the  errors  which  had 
been  observed  might  be  corrected  and  the  defects  supplied. 
Such  deliberation  in  law-making  would  hardly  have  been 
thought  of  nineteen  years  before.  One  revision,  however,  was 
not  enough  in  1839.  The  new  draught  having  been  reported, 
there  was  a  reconsideration  of  it  with  still  more  deliberation, 
new  amendments  were  proposed,  and  the  bill  was  again  referred 
to  its  author  with  instructions.  When  the  third  draught  had 
been  reported,  and  the  chiefs  with  whom  the  King  was  taking 
counsel  had  expressed  their  approbation,  **  the  King  said,  '  I 
also  approve,'  and  affixed  his  signature,  June  7,  1889."    That 
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Bill  of  Rights,  with  the  laws  which  accompanied  it,  has  been 
rightly  named  "the  magna  cAarto  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 
It  was*  not  what  Americans  call  a  constitution, — it  did  not  estab* 
lish  a  frame  of  government ;  it  was  a  charter  of  emancipation  ; 
it  converted  a  nation  of  slaves  into  a  free  (though  not  yet  self- 
governed)  people.*  So  much  for  the  first  year  of  "  the  politi- 
cal reign  of  the  Puritan  missionaries." 

The  "  first  Hawaiian  constitution  was  granted  by  Kameham- 
eha  III."  on  the  8th  of  October,  1840,  when  the  King  and  his 
chiefs  had  been  for  two  years  under  the  teaching  of  the  ex- 
missionary  William  Richards.  It  was  not  a  democratic  consti- 
tution, for  though  it  established  a  yearly  parliament,  it  made 
no  adequate  provision  for  a  representation  of  the  people  with 
powers  analagous  to  those  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  it  made  the  government  thenceforth  a  limited  monarchy, 
limited  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which  a  few  plebeian  represen- 
tatives were  to  concur  with  the  hereditary  Nobles,  and  also  by  an 
independent  judiciary.  A  constitutional  government,  then, 
imitating  to  some  extent  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
displacing  forever  the  simple  despotism  of  former  ages,  marks 
the  second  year  of  what  this  Cavalier  missionary  is  pleased  to 
call  "the  political  reign  of  the  Puritan  missionaries." 

The  Bishop  has  severe  censures  for  another  constitution 
granted  by  the  same  king  twelve  years  later.  He  denounces  it 
(in  the  Notes  to  his  Pastoral  Address)  as  "  the  democratic  con- 
stitution of  1852,  with  its  universal  sufirage,  vote  by  ballot, 
no  property  qualification,"  and  he  laments  "  the  complete  de- 
struction of  all  feudal  relations  in  the  tenure  of  land,  in  the 
rights  of  forced  labor,  and  in  the  government"  AH  this  he 
imputes  to  the  Puritan  missionaries,  who,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
reported  to  be  liberally  educated  men,  "must  have  known,"  he 
says,  "that  institutions  so  democratic,  however  admirably 
adapted  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be  suita- 
ble for  the  Hawaiian,  just  released  from  the  control  of  his  chie^ 
unprepared  by  education,  requiring  even  sumptuary  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  his  diet."  That  second  constitution  differed  fix)m 

*  For  a  full  account  of  that  Magna  QhartOj  the  render  may  be  referred  to  Dr 
Anderson's  volume,  pp.  136-138. 
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the  first  in  being  more  extended  and  elaborate,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  people  somewhat  more  advanced  in  civilization.  It 
provided  more  distinctly  for  a  House  of  Representatives  coor- 
dinate with  the  House  of  Nobles,  and  claiming  the  right  to 
check  fi^nd  control  the  government  by  granting  or  refusing  sup- 
plies, and  freely  investigating  all  abuses  and  matters  of  grievance* 
Under  that  constitution '  the  frame  of  government  was  assimi- 
lated more  closely  than  before  to  its  model,  the  British  mon- 
archy. But  the  universal  suffrage,  the  ballot,  and  the  absence 
of  a  property  qualification  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to 
represent  the  people,  were  (as  Mr.  Podsnap  would  say)  "  not 
English." 

Only  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  that  second  con- 
stitution, Kamehameha  III.  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew  whom 
he  had  adopted  as  his  heir,  the  young  man  whom  Bishop 
Staley  found  so  accomplished  with  all  princely  qualities.  It 
was  a  just  and  graceful  tribute  which  that  young  man,  Alexan- 
der Liholiho,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  paid  to  his  immediate 
predecessor.  "  The  age  of  Kamehameha  IIL  was  one  of  pro- 
gress and  of  liberty,  of  schools  and  of  civilization.  He  gave 
us  a  constitution  and  fixed  laws,  he  secured  the  people  in  the 
title  to  their  lands,  and  removed  the  last  chain  of  oppression. 
He  gave  them  a  voice  in  his  councils  and  in  the  making  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  He  was  a  great  national 
benefactor,  and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  mild  and  amiable 
disposition  on  the  age  for  which  he  was  born."  None  can 
doubt  that  those  words  were  honestly  spoken.  Kamehameha 
IV.  made  no  attempt  to  subvert  or  impair  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  preference  which  he  had  for  the  ritual  of  the 
English  Church  was  very  naturaL  In  company  with  his 
brother,  and  with  Dr.  Judd,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Hawaiian 
government,  he  had  visited  England,  and  had  formed  there 
his  conception  of  what  Hawaiian  royalty  ought  to  be.  *'  These 
young  princes,"  says  Bishop  Staley,  "  met  with  kindly  notice 
at  our  own  court  as  well  as  elsewhera  They  made  a  very 
favorable  impression,  and  gathered  new  ideas,  which  were  not 
lost  upon  them  as  regarded  both  the  English  State  and  the 
English  Church.  At  Westminster  Abbey  they  attended  Divine 
service,  with  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  which  they  were 
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much  struck."  It  may  be  added  that  in  their  visit  to  the 
United  States  (a  part  of  their  "  grand  tour  ")  they  had  occasion 
to  know  that  the  American  snobbishness  toward  princes,  un- 
like the  English,  is— or  was  then — a  great  respecter  of  com- 
plexions. Here,  instead  of  being  recognized  as  royal  persoa- 
ages,  they  were  only  colored  persons,  and  instead  of  receiving 
the  kindly  deference  which  they  received  in  England,  or  which 
Americans  would  have  lavished  upon  them  had  they  been 
scions  of  the  pettiest  principality  in  Europe,  they  were  subjected 
to  various  indignities,  one  being  the  insult  put  upon  them  by 
the  captain  of  a  New  Haven  steamboat,  who  would  not  permit 
them  to  sit  at  the  table  with  his  passengers  because  they  were 
in  bis  view  negroes.  Such  was  the  price  which  in  those  days 
we  paid  to  conciliate  the  South  and  preserve  the  Union  I  A 
more  eflfectual  way  of  preserving  the  Union  has  been  found  out 
since  then,  necessity  having  been  the  mother  of  invention. 

Kamehameha  Y,  with  an  English  bishop  of  the  old  Oxford 
oi:  Tractarian  sort  for  his  chaplain  and  in  his  Privy  Council,  was 
''  convinced  that  the  constitution  granted  in  1852  by  his  uncle 
was  far  too  democratic  for  a  people  so  recently  emancipated 
from  feudalism  and  arbitrary  government"  Accordingly  he 
summoned  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution.  The  con- 
vention being  intractable,  he  fell  back  on  such  principles  as  he 
might  have  learned  from  Archbishop  Laud,  and  resorted  to  a 
coup  cCSidtj  like  that  which  cost  Charles^,  of  France  his  throna 
He  dissolved  the  convention,  and,  acting  on  the  principle  that 
**  the  same  power  which  granted  the  constitution  could  take  it 
away,"  he  abolished  the  compact  which  Kamehameha  IIL  had 
made  with  the  nation,  and  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  as  if 
he  was  an  absolute  sovereign  making  a  gift  to  his  peopla  The 
democracy  which  the  influence  of  Puritan  missionaries  had 
introduced  into  the  old  constitution  was  purged  away.  Instead 
of  a  parliament  in  two  houses,  a  House  of  Nobles  and  a  House 
of  elected  Representatives,  it  established  a  legislative  assem- 
bly of  only  one  House,  including  Representatives,  Nobles  and 
Cabinet  ministera  At  the  same  time  it  impaired  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.  The  Lord  Bishop  thinks  that  this  is  as 
it  should  be ;  but  the  President  of  Oahu  College,  a  son  of  a 
Puritan  missionary,  bom  in  the  Hawaiian    kingdom,  thinks 
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otherwisa  ReplyiDg  to  the  Bishop's  pastoral  pamphlet,  Pres. 
Alexander  says :  ''  A  coBstitution  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  not  the  initiative  of  all  money  bills,  nor 
even  any  separate  existence  as  a  House,  and  in  which  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  is  virtually  destroyed,  is  practi- 
cally  an  absolutism  mitigated  only  by  the  character  of  the  reign* 
ing  monarch  or  by  the  power  of  the  public  opinion." 

Why  the  now  reigning  King  followed,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  policy  of  his  more  eamesUy  religious  brother,  he  explained 
in  a  letter  commending  his  '^  friend  and  chaplain  the  Bishop 
of  Honolulu  "  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  prelates  of  this 
country.  His  words  are,  '*The  Liturgy,  Constitution,  and 
teaching  of  the  Episcopal  Church  seems  to  me  more  consistent 
with  monarchy  than  any  other  form  of  Christianity  that  I  have 
met  with ;  and  the  principles  of  education  it  inculcates  seem  to 
me,  from  practical  evidence  before  my  eye,  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  its  members  more  moral,  religious,  and  loyal  citizens." 
Yet)  notwithstanding  all  this  royal  patronage,  notwithstanding 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  dowager  to  England,  and  the  $30,000 
which  she  gathered  there  for  the  cathedral  and  for  other  uses  of 
the  Anglican  Mission,  notwithstanding  the  recognized  con- 
sistency of  prelacy  in  church  government  and  of  the  Anglican 
Liturgy, and  teaching  with  monarchy  in  civil  government,  the 
Bishop's  success  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  his  anticipations. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  he  insists  on  the  sound  principle  that 
a  missionary  must  hold  on.  "  The  harm  done  by  men  leaving 
a  mission  after  a  few  years'  work,  however  efl&cient  it  may  have 
been,  exceeds  the  benefit  of  their  servicea  The  difficulty  of 
the  language  has  been,  perhaps,  just  surmounted  when  the  post 
is  abandoned,  and  a  successor  has  to  be  found,  who  has  again 
to  go  through  the  same  process  and  encounter  the  same  diffi- 
culties." Yet,  for  some  reason  not  known  in  this  country,  Dr. 
Staley,  only  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  his  volume, 
resigned  his  bishopric,  and  the  Reformed  Catholic  Mission  came 
to  a  stand-still. 

The  missionary  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a .  fresh 
illustration  of  what  the  last  eighteen  centuries  have  been  teach- 
ing,— the  relation  of  spiritual  Christianity  to  the  capabilities 
and  the  needs  of  universal  human  nature.     Christianity,  as  it 
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announced  itself  in  the  beginning,  is  not  for  one  nation  only, 
nor  for  any  one  among  the  races  or  varieties  of  men,  but  for 
"  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  peopla"  The  com- 
mission "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  assumes  the  moral  unity  of  mankind;  and 
that  gospel  which  is  oflFered  to  Greek  and  Jew,  to  barbarian 
and  Scythian,  as  indiscriminately  as  to  bond  and  free,  addresses 
itself  to  a  common  nature  underlying  all  differences,  not 
only  of  social  rank,  but  of  lineage,  of  language,  and  of 
civilization.  As  Christianity  of  old,  emerging  from  among 
the  Jews,  took  hold  of  the  Greek  and  the  Boman,  the  bar- 
barous Briton  and  the  German,  the  Gelt  and  the  Scandina- 
vian, so  in  these  days  it  takes  hold  not  of  Caucasians  only, 
but  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  the  American,  the  African,  and 
the  Malayan.  Not  only  the  Shemitic  languages  and  those  of 
the  Aryan  stock,  but  the  Turanian  and  all  other  forms  of 
human  speech  are  made  the  vehicles  of  Christian  sentiment  and 
thought  Many  an  experiment  has  shown  that  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  its  own  theory  a 
religion  for  human  nature,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  becoming 
the  universal  religion.  This  half-century  experiment  on  the 
Hawaiian  race  is  a  signal  repetition  of  the  demonstration  that 
Christianity  takes  hold  of  universal  humanity,  and  that  human 
nature  therefore  in  all  its  varieties  is  one. 

Some  philosophers,  with  much  profession  of  respect  for 
Christianity,  are  always  telling  us  that  barbarians  must  be 
civilized  before  they  can  be  Christianized ;  that  the  ploughman, 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  weaver,  the  schoolmaster,  must 
precede  the  religious  teacher  and  prepare  his  way.  Experience, 
as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  gives  a  different  testimony.  We  do 
not  say  that  a  wild  Polynesian  or  Indian  can  be  Christianized 
and  remain  a  savage ;  but  we  say  that,  in  a  most  important 
sense,  he  ceases  to  be  a  savage  and  begins  to  be  a  civilized 
man  the  moment  he  begins  to  be  truly  a  Christian.  The  theory 
which  holds  that  civilization  must  necessarily  precede  Chris- 
tianity, rests  upon  ignorance  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand 
and  ignorance  of  Christianity  on  the  other.  Degraded  as  the 
wild  man  is  by  ignorance  and  by  all  savage  vices,  there  are  in 
him  capabilities  of  intuition  and  of  affection  through  which  he 
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may  become  a  new  creature;  and  in  the  gospel  of  Christ 
there  are  elements  of  power  by  which  that  wild  man^s  higher 
nature  may  be  so  quickened  that  he  shall  become  conscious  of 
his  responsibility  to  God,  convicted  of  sin,  assured  of  forgive- 
ness, and  inspired  with  the  hope  of  full  redemption.  "JiVTien 
that  change  has  been  wrought,  though  imperfectly,  in  his  reli- 
gious nature,  he  is  no  longer  a  mere  savage ;  he  has  begun  to 
think  ;  his  affectionate  instincts  are  beginning  to  be  more  human ; 
he  is  entering  on  a  new  existence ;  behold,  he  is  "  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  andin  his  right  mind."  Our  " Puritan 
missionaries  "  among  the  Zulus  tell  us  that  when  one  of  those 
black  savages  comes  for  a  shirt,  and  after  one  or  two  experi- 
ments succeeds  in  putting  it  on,  they  know  that  the  gospel  is 
beginning  to  take  effect  upon  him.  Conversion  from  barbarism 
to  Christ  is  conversion  from  barbarism  to  civilization^ 

The  Christianity  which  works  this  change  is  a  spiritual  force, 
not  form,  but  power — a  gospel  addressing  itself  to  the  simplest 
religious  intuitions  and  changing  the  man  by  changing  his 
mind.  The  dry  formulas  of  theology  cannot  do  this,  for  theo- 
logy, be  it  ever  so  orthodox,  is  not  "  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation  "  as  the  gospel  i&  What  has  been  called  Qiurchianity 
cannot  do  it,  though,  doubtless  the  gospel  enveloped  in  the 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  pretension  may  sometimes  work  effect- 
ually notwithstanding  the  envelopment  Not  vestments,  and 
processions,  and  embroidery,  and  holy  millinery,  and  priestly 
manipulations — ^not  "  the  pomp  that  charms  the  eye  and  rites 
adorned  with  gold  " — can  change  the  savage  into  a  Christian 
and  initiate  him  into  Christian  civilization ;  but  that  old  and 
all-subduing  story  of  how  God  loved  the  world — ^that  simple 
testimony,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinnera" 
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Abticle  VL—TADfK'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  LITEBA. 
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JERstory  of  English  LUeraiure.  By  H.  A.  Tainb.  Translated 
by  H.  VAN  Latjn,  one  of  the  Masters  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  With  a  preface  prepared  expressly  for  this  trans- 
lation by  the  author.  New  York :  Holt  k  Williama  Two 
volumes.     1871.    8vo,  pp.  x,  681,  650. 

The  Critical  Them/  and  Writings  of  H.  A.  Taine,  The  West- 
minster Review.     Article  III.    July,  1861. 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  of  a  Frenchman  who  set  himself 
to  work  to  master  the  English  language,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
prove  to  his  countrymen  the  inferiority  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
great  Corneilla  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
account  of  the  result  Probably  no  very  important  contribu- 
tion was  made  to  the  literature  either  of  France  or  England 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  Quixotic  spirit 

The  mentioning  so  trivial  a  story  in  connection  with  a  work 
like  the  one  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  may  seem  to  require  an  apology.  The  "  History  of 
English  Literature  "  has  undoubted  merits.  We  think  that  we 
appreciate  them  sufficiently ;  and  certainly  have  no  intention 
of  treating  the  book  in  any  other  than  a  respectful  manner. 
Still,  we  have  been  reminded  again  and  again,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, as  we  have  turned  over  its  pages,  of  that  vivacious 
countryman  of  M.  Taine  who  showed,  in  so  original  and  strik- 
ing a  way,  his  admiration  for  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Cid. 
For  whatever  the  excellencies  that  may  be  found  here,  and 
different  persons  will  estimate  them  differently — ^iV  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  author,  li]$:e  the  enthusiast  of  tl^ y^ory,  has  not 
been  moved  to  undertake  this  great  literary  work  by  any  special 
love  of  English  literature.  He  has  not  written  as  one  who  has 
found  a  pearl  of  great  price,  which  he  feels  constrained,  caress- 
ingly and  lovingly,  to  put  in  some  fitting  setting  that  all  the 
world  may  be  brought  to  share  in  the  admiration  which  he 
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feela  Compare  him  in  this  respect  with  the  great  masters  of 
English  criticism.  Look  at  De  Qaincej.  He  approaches  his 
themes  as  it  were  on  bended  knee,  as  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine 
of  some  divinity.  He  remembers,  to  use  his  own  woi-ds,  that 
"  he  has  the  honor  "  to  speak  the  language  of  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  Milton,  Newton.  He  speaks  of  the  "  obligation 
of  his  alliance  "  to  the  language  of  his  country  as  something 
"  awful."  In  its  behalf  if  necessary,  he  says,  one  who  would 
aspire  to  make  any  worthy  contribution  to  it  *'  should  be  will- 
ing to  pluck  out  a  right  eye,"  "  to  circumnavigate  the  globe." 
He  declares :  '*  It  is  the  one  thing  in  this  world,  next  after  the 
flag  of  his  country  and  its  spotless  honor,"  that  such  a  man 
should  have  **  wholly  in  his  eyes."  But  the  brilliant  French 
essayist  approaches  the  thesaurus  of  the  immortal  productions 
of  English  genius  with  none  of  these  feelings.  He  has  a  theoxy 
— an  exceedingly  ingenious  theory—  a  wide  embracing  theory 
—one  which  can  be  applied  to  the  illustration  of  anything  and 
everything  which  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  human 
intellect  He  has  in  fact  already  applied  it  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  painting  as  he  has  studied  it  in  one  and  another  of  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  in  the  Netherlands,  ^e  has  applied  it  to 
the  history  of  sculpture  as  he  has  traced  it  in  the  works  which 
have  been  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  Greece.  But  this  theory, 
as  we  have  intimated,  is  one  which  can  be  applied  equally  well 
to  literature ;  and^  looking  around  for  a  suitable  body  of  litera- 
ture on  which  to  exercise  his  skill,  he  fixes,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  hereafter  state,  upon  the  literature  of  England  ;  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  treat  it  according  to  the  methods  which 
he  has  marked  out  Hence  these  fifteen  hundred  pages,  which 
a  few  years  ago  delighted  France,  and  now,  in  an  admirable  Eng* 
lish  translation,  are  read  with  avidity  in  England  and  in  this 
country. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Taine  has  a  theory.  ^According  to 
him,  the  mind  of  man,  in  all  its  activities,  is  ruled  by  forces,  as 
material  objects  are.  He  claims  that  ^' there  is  a  cause  for 
ambition,  for  courage,  for  truth,  as  there  is  for  digestion,  for 
muscular  movement,  for  animal  heat"  "  Vice  and  virtue  are 
products,  like  vitriol  and  sugar;  and  every  complex  pheno- 
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menon  has  its  spriDgs  from  other  more  simple  phenomena  on 
which  it  hangs."  In  feet,  he  says,  in  so  many  words — of  the 
methods  in  which  the  mind  manifests  itself — ^the  problem  is  a 
"  mechanical  "  one,  and  the  total  effect  is  a  result  "  depending 
on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  producing  causes."  The 
only  difference  which  separates  moral  from  physical  problems 
is  that  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  producing  causes 
cannot  be  valued  or  computed  in  the  first  as  in  the  seconcL 
They  cannot  be  measured  like  pressure  or  weight  His  lan- 
guage is :  "  We  cannot  define  them  in  an  exact  or  approximative 
formula.  We  cannot  have  more,  or  give  more,  in  respect  of 
them,  than  a  literary  impression.  We  are  limited  to  marking 
and  quoting  the  salient  points  by  which  they  are  manifested, 
and  which  indicate  approximately  and  roughly  the  part  of 
the  scale  which  is  their  position."  But  though  the  means  of 
notation  are  not  the  same  in  the  moral  and  physical  sciences, 
he  says :  "  In  both  the  matter  is  the  same,  equally  made  up 
of  forces,  magnitudes,  and  directions,  and  in  both  the  final 
result  is  produced  after  the  same  method.  It  is  great  or 
small,  as  the  fundamental  forces  are  great  or  smalL" 

The  theory  of  M.  Taine,  then,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that 
the  actions  of  men  being  all  the  necessary  result  of  law,  the 
^  historian  who  would  treat  of  the  various  manifestations  of  in- 
dividual genius  in  art  and  literature,  as  they  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  successive  epochs  of  human  society,  can  and  should 
proceed  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  methods,  that  the 
\^  astronomer,  the  geologist,  and  the  naturalist  proceed  in  their 
several  departments ;  and  he  will  thus  arrive  at  equally  sure 
results.  Following  these  methods,  the  historian,  he  says,  **  if 
his  critical  education  suffice,  can  lay  bare,  under  every  detail 
of  architecture,  every  stroke  in  a  picture,  every  phrase  in  a 
writing,  the  special  sensation  whence  detail,  stroke,  or  phrase 
had  issue.  He  is  present  at  the  drama  which  was  enacted  in 
the  soul  of  artist  or  writer.  The  choice  of  a  word,  the  brevity 
or  length  of  a  sentence,  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  the  accent 
of  a  verse,  the  development  of  an  argument — everything  is  a 
symbol  to  him.  While  his  eyes  read  the  text,  his  soul  and 
mind  pursue  the  continuous  development  and  the  ever  chang- 
ing succession  of  the  emotions  and  conceptions  out  of  which 
the  text  has  sprung.    In  short,  he  unveils  a  psychology." 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  lie  means,  and  to  show  how  the 
same  methods  are  to  be  followed  in  accounting  for  moral  quali- 
ties as  in  accounting  for  physical  qualities,  he  takes  "the  re- 
ligious music  of  a  Protestant  church."  We  transfer  the  whole 
paragraph,  though  it  is  somewhat  long,  to  our  pages. 

"There  is  an  inner  cause  which  has  turned  the  spirit  of 
the  &ithful  toward  these  grave  and  monotonous  melodies, 
a  cause  broader  than  its  effect ;  I  mean  the  general  idea  of 
the  true,  external  worship  which  man  owes  to  God.  It  is 
this  which  has  modeled  the  architecture  of  the  temple,  thrown 
down  the  statues,  removed  the  pictures,  destroyed  the  orna- 
ments, curtailed  the  ceremonies,  shut  up  the  worshipers  in 
high  pews  which  prevent  them  from  seeing  anything,  and  re- 
gulated the  thousand  details  of  decoration,  posture,  and  the 
general  surroundings.  This  itself  comes  from  another  more 
general  cause,  the  idea  of  human  conduct  in  all  its  comprehen- 
siveness, internal  and  external,  prayers,  actions,  dispositions  of 
every  kind  by  which  man  is  kept  face  to  fece  with  God ;  it  is 
this  which  has  enthroned  doctrine  and  grace,  lowered  the  clergy, 
transformed  the  sacraments,  suppressed  various  practices,  and 
changed  religion  frotn  a  discipline  to  a  morality.  This  second 
idea  in  its  turn  depends  upon  a  third  still  more  general,  that 
of  moral  perfection ;  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  perfect  God,  the 
unerring  judge,  the  stem  watcher  of  souls,  before  whom  every 
soul  is  sinful,  worthy  of  punishment,  incapable  of  virtue  or 
salvation,  except  by  the  crisis  of  conscience  which  He  pro- 
vokes, and  the  renewal  of  heart  which  He  producea  That 
is  the  master  idea,  which  consists  in  erecting  duty  into  an 
absolute  king  of  human  life,  and  in  prostrating  all  ideal 
models  before  a  moral  model.  Here  we  track  the  root  of 
man  :  for  to  explain  thia  conception  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
race  itself,  that  is,  the  German,  the  Northman,  the  structure  of 
hia  character  and  intelligence,  his  general  processes  of  thought 
and  feeling;  the  sluggishness  and  coldness  of  sensation  which 
prevent  his  fiJling  easily  and  headlong  under  the  sway  of 
pleasure,  the  bluntness  of  his  taste,  the  irregularity  and  revolu- 
tions of  his  conceptions,  which  arrest  in  him  the  birth  of  fair 
dispositions  and  harmonious  forms,  the  disdain  of  appearances, 
the  desire  of  truth,  the  attachment  to  bare  and  abstract  ideas, 
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which  develop  in  him  conscience,  at  the  expense  of  all  else. 
There  the  search  is  at  an  end  We  have  arrived  at  a  primitive 
disposition,  at  a  trait  prop^  to  all  sensations,  to  all  the  concep- 
tions of  a  centiiiy  or  a  race,  at  a  particularity  inseparable  from 
all  the  motions  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart  Here  lie  the 
grand  causes,  for  they  are  the  universal  and  permanent  causes, 
present  at  every  moment  and  in  every  case,  everywhere  and 
always  acting,  indestructible,  and  in  the  end  infallibly  supreme, 
since  the  accidents  which  thwart  them,  being  limited  and  partial, 
end  by  yielding  to  the  dull  and  incessant  repetition  of  their 
force ;  in  such  a  manner  that  the  general  structure  of  things, 
and  the  grand  features  of  events,  are  their  work ;  and  religions, 
philosophies,  poetries,  industries,  the  firamework  of  society 
and  of  families,  are  in  fact  only  the  imprints  stamped  by  their 
seal/' 

The  claim,  then,  is  that  just  as  the  character  of  the  religious 
music  of  the  worshipers  in  an  English  Protestant  church  is 
the  necessaiy  result  of  the  peculiar  character  and  intelligence, 
the  sluggishness  and  coldness  of  sensation  of  their  German 
ancestors,  so  all  the  activities  of  mind  can  be  traced  to  their 
ultimate  causea  Every  detail  of  architecture,  every  peculiarity 
in  the  handling  of  a  picture,  every  phrase  in  literature  may  be 
accounted  for. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  M.  Taine  does  not 
propose  in  this  work  to  follow  out  his  methods  to  their  lull 
length.  He  will  not  himself  attempt  to  "  lay  bare  the  special 
sensation"  whence  has  issued  "every  phrase"  of  the  writers 
whose  productions  he  examines.  For  all  the  purposes  of  such 
a  general  criticism  of  English  literature  as  he  undertakes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  sources 
of  influence  which  have  exercised  control  as  "  original  main- 
springs" over  them.  He  mentions  three  of  these  which  "  dom- 
inate ^  over  the  minds  of  men ;  and  which  are,  according  to 
the  terminology  of  the  translator — "race,"  "surroundings," 
and  "  epoch."  In  describing  them  we  shall  ^deavor  to  use  as 
far  as  possible  the  language  of  the  author. 

First,  then,  by  "  race,"  he  means  "  the  innate  and  hereditary 
dispositions  which  man  brings  with  him  to  the  light"    These 
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vary  with  various  people*  "  There  is  a  iiatTii:al  variety  of  men, 
as  of  oxen  and  horses,  some  brave  and  intelligent,  some  timid 
and  dependent,  some  capable  of  superior  conceptions  and  crea- 
tions, some  reduced  to  rudimentary  ideas  and  inventions ;  some 
more  specially  fitted  to  special  works,  and  gifted  more  richly 
with  particular  instincts,  as  we  meet  with  species  of  dogs  better 
&vored  than  others — these  for  hunting,  these  for  fighting, 
these  for  the  chase,  these  again  for  house-dogs  or  shepherds' 
dogs." 

We  have,  then,  in  "  race,"  a  distinct  forca  He  says  that  it 
is  so  distinct  and  powerful,  that  "  amidst  the  vast  deviation^ 
which  the  other  two  motive  forces  produce  in  man,  one  can 
recognize  this  one  still ;  and  a  race,  like  the  old  Aryans,  scat- 
tered from  the  Ganges  as  &r  as  the  Hebrides,  settled  in  every 
dime,  spread  over  every  grade  of  civilization,  transformed  by 
thirty  centuries  of  revolutions,  nevertheless  manifests  in  its 
tongues,  religions,  literatures,  philosophies,  the  community  of 
blood  and  of  intellect  which  to  this  day  binds  its  ofishoots 
together.  Different  as  they  are,  their  parentage  is  not  obli- 
ta:ated  ;  barbarism,  culture  and  grafting,  differences  of  sky  and 
soil,  fortunes  good  and  bad,  have  labored  in  vain ;  the  great 
marks  of  the  original  model  have  remained,  and  we  find  again 
the  two  or  three  principal  lineaments  of  the  primitive  imprint 
underneath  the  secondary  imprints  which  time  has  stamped 
upon  them." 

The  second  of  these  "mainsprings"  which  exercise  so  con- 
troling  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  is  their  "  surround- 
inga 

"  Man  is  not  alone  in  the  world ;  nature  sxuroxmds  him,  and 
his  fellow  men  surround  him.  Accidental  and  secondary  ten- 
dencies come  to  place  themselves  on  his  primitive  tendencies ; 
and  physical  or  social  circumstances  disturb  or  confirm  the 
character  committed  to  their  charge." 

From  the  illustrations  which  he  gives  of  his  meaning  we 
select  but  a  single  one.  *'  Climate  in  course  of  time  has  its  effect 
Though  we  can  follow  but  obscurely  the  Aryan  peoples  £rom 
their  conmion  fatherland  to  dieir  final  countries,  we  can  yet 
assert  that  the  profound  diflferences  which  are  manifest  between 
the  German  races  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  on 
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the  other,  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  difference  between 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  settled — some  in  cold  moist 
lands,  deep  in  black  marshy  forests  or  on  the  shores  of  a  wild 
ocean,  caged  in  by  melancholy  or  violent  sensations,  prone  to 
dmnkenness  and  gluttony,  bent  on  a  fighting,  blood-spilling 
life ;  others,  again,  within  a  lovely  landscape,  on  a  bright  and 
laughing  sea-coast,  enticed  to  navigation  and  commerce,  exempt 
from  gross  cravings  of  the  stomach,  inclined  from  the  beginning 
to  social  ways,  to  a  settled  organization  of  the  State,  to  feelings 
and  dispositions  such  as  develop  the  art  of  oratory,  the  talent 
for  enjoyment,  the  inventions  of  science,  letters,  and  arts." 
**  Surroundings,"  then,  are  among  the  most  eflScacious  of  the 
visible  causes  which  mould  the  mind  of  man.  "  They  are  to 
nations  what  education,  career,  condition,  abode,  are  to  indi- 
viduals ;  and  they  seem  to  comprehend  everything,  since  they 
comprehend  all  external  powers  which  shape  human  matter, 
and  by  which  the  external  acts  on  the  internal." 

The  third  of  these  "  mainsprings,"  which  is  designated  as 
"  epoch,"  might,  we  should  think,  be  classed  with  the  second — 
with  "  surroundings  " — ^but  a  distinct  place  is  given  to  it  in  this 
system  of  classification.  By  "  epoch  "  is  meant  those  periods 
in  the  history  of  a  people  during  which  they  are  under  the 
sway  of  some  one  class  of  dominant  ideas^  which  constitute  for 
the  time  being  the  sum  of  all  their  historical  traditions.  "  It 
is  with  a  people  as  with  a  plant  The  same  sap,  under  the 
same  temperature,  and  in  the  same  soil,  produces,  at  different 
steps  of  its  progressive  development,  different  formations- 
buds,  flowers,  fruit,  seed-vessels — ^in  such  a  manner  that  the 
one  which  follows  haa  always  the  firdt  for  its  condition  and 
grows  from  its  death."  Look  at  French \  tragedy  in  Ae  times  of 
Comeille  and  in  the  times  of  Voltaire.  ^Comeille  was  the  pre- 
cursor, Yoltaire  and  his  contemporaries  were  the  successors. 
The  first  had  no  model,  the  others  had.  The  first  saw  objects 
face  to  face,  the  others  saw  them  through  the  first  So,  too, 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  dominant  ideal  model  of  man  was  that 
of  a  knight  or  a  monk ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  that 
of  an  accomplished  courtier ;  in  our  own  age  it  is  "  the  un- 
satiated  and  melancholy  Faust  or  Werther." 
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We  have  said  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  such  general  criti- 
cism of  English  literature  as  M.  Taine  undertakes  in  the  pre- 
sent workj^e^  has  deemed  it  sufficient  to  specify  only  these 
three  controling  influences.  But  to  understand  all  that  he 
means,  and  to  what  length  he  really  goes,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  beyond  them,  for  afler  all  in  his  philosophy  these  are 
not  the  real  "original  mainsprings." 

Fortunately  this  is  no  difficult  matter,  for  the  versatile  author 
of  the  book  before  us  has  also  written  a  work  "  On  Intelligence," 
of  which  we  had  occasion  to  make  mention  in  the  last  number 
of  the  New  Englander,  1/Irom  this  work  it  appears  that  he 
accepts  what  is  called  the  "  development  theory,"  and  that  he 
does  not  shrink  from  any  of  its  consequencea  He  here  de- 
clares his  belief  in  "  a  profound  evolution  which  extends  from 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  to  that  of  modem  man."  He 
accepts  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place ;  and  the  teachings 
of  Mr.  Darwin  with  regard  to  the  "  origin  of  species."  He  says : 
"  To  form  the  planet,  there  was  a  fixed  state,  the  gravitation  of  the 
gaseous  molecules  carried  round  the  central  nucleus,  and  a  chang- 
ing condition,  the  progressive  cooling  and  consequent  gradual 
condensation  of  these  same  molecules.  To  form  the  species 
there  was  a  fixed  condition,  the  transmission  of  an  older  general 
type,  and  changing  conditions,  the  new  circumstances  which, 
selecting  the  subsequent  ancestors,  added  to  the  type  the  char- 
acters of  the  species."  "  To  construct  each  of  our  species,  then, 
many  generations  of  ancestors  have  successively  labored.  One 
of  these  generations,  the  primitive  and  most  ancient  of  all,  has 
established  the  most  general  type  which  is  common  to  all 
animals  of  every  sub-kingdom,  articulate  or  vertebrate.  The 
second,  a  later  one,  issuing  from  this  last,  has  superimposed 
differences  which  constitute  the  class — ^that  is  to  say,  the  bird, 
the  fish,  or  the  mammaL  Then  has  come  the  third,  which 
starting  with  the  mammal,  has  elaborated  the  transmitted  work, 
and  formed  families — that  is  to  say,  the  cetacea,  the  cheiroptera, 
the  ruminantia,  the  camivora,  the  primates.  Then,  finally, 
have  the  descendants  of  the  primates,  by  their  distinct  develop- 
ments and  increasing  divergencies,  constituted  genera,  the 
gorilla,  the  orang-outang  and  man,  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  particular  conformation  of  limbs^ 
and  a  more  delicate  structure  of  the  brain." 
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Here,  at  last,  then,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  differences 
which  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  "hereditary  dispositions 
which  man  brings  with  him  to  the  light,"  when  he  first  appears 
in  history.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  "  there  is  a  natural 
variety  of  men,  as  of  oxen,  and  horses,  and  dogs ;  as  this  species 
of  dogs  better  favored  for  hunting,  that  for  fighting,  those  for 
the  chase,  these  again  for  house-dogs  or  shepherds'  dogs."  We 
have  said  that  M.  Taine  shrinks  from  none  of  the  consequences 
of  his  theory.  He  goes  back  even  "  to  the  womb  of  the  pri- 
mordial matter."  If  we  understand  him,  he  would  account  for 
all  the  differences  which  we  observe  in  races  by  the  different 
influences  which  were  there  at  work — ^millions  of  ages  ago.  We 
suppose  that  he  would  not  object  to  say — Here  in  some  remote 
period  are  two  molecules  which  are  instinct  with  life.  The 
one  lies  in  the  shade;  upon  the  other  the  sun  shines  in  his 
might  Now  we  have  here  "  the  whole  of  man  in  an  abridg- 
ment" As  we  understand  him,  his  theory  is  that  "  in  this 
limited  circle  all  human  diversities  meet  However  minute  in 
their  elements,  they  are  enormous  in  the  aggregate ;  and  the 
least  alteration  in  the  fiwjtors  produces  vast  alterations  in  the 
resulta"  According  as  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  direct 
and  clear,  or  obstructed  and  faintly  felt,  according  as  these 
molecules  are  exposed  to  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  accord- 
ing as  the  action  of  the  sun  is  "violent  and  accompanied  by 
impulses,"  or  "  quiet  and  surrounded  by  calm,"  all  the  opera- 
tions and  processes  within  them  may  perhaps  be  so  transformed 
that  this  one  may  develop  in  the  lapse  of  ages  into  an  oyster, 
tod  that  one  into  an  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  a  Milton,  a 
Shakespeare. 

The  reason  that  M.  Taine  attaches  such  importance  to  "  race  " 
is  now  apparent ;  and  we  are  able  to  understand  such  utter- 
ances as  these.  "  The  character  of  man  is  so  much  the  more 
stable  as  the  external  impression  is  made  upon  him  by  more 
numerous  repetitions,  and  is  transmitted  to  his  progeny  by  a 
more  ancient  descent"  This  "descent,"  as  we  have  seen,  he 
traces  back  to  "  the  primordial  womb."  But  he  proceeds :  "  At 
any  moment  we  may  consider  the  character  of  a  people  as  an 
abridgment  of  all  its  preceding  actions  and  sensations ;  that  is 
as  a  quantity  and  as  a  weight,  not  infinite,  since  eveiything  in 
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nature  is  finite,  but  disproportioned  to  the  rest  and  almost  im- 
possible to  lift,  since  every  moment  of  an  almost  infinite  past 
has  contributed  to  increase  it,  and  because,  in  order  to  raise  the 
scale,  one  must  place  in  the  opposite  scale  a  still  greater  number 
of  actions  and  sensations."  Once  more :  "  Race  is  the  first  and 
richest  source  of  these  master-faculties,  from  which  historical 
events  take  their  rise ;  and  one  sees  at  the  outset  that  if  it  be 
powerful,  it  is  because  it  is  no  simple  spring  but  a  kind  of  lake, 
a  deep  reservoir,  wherein  other  springs  have  for  a  multitude  of 
centuries  discharged  their  several  streams." 

The  theory  then  in  full  is  that  just  as  "  in  mineralogy,  the 
crystals,  however  diverse,  spring  from  certain  simple  physical 
forms,  so  in  history,  civilizations,  however  diverse,  are  derived 
from  certain  simple  spiritual  forms.  The  one  are  explained  by 
a  primitive  geometrical  element,  as  the  others  are  by  a  primi- 
tive psychological  element  In  order  to  master  the  classifica- 
tion of  mineralogical  systems,  we  must  first  consider  a  regular 
and  general  solid,  its  sides  and  angles,  and  observe  in  this  the 
numberless  transformations  of  which  it  is  capable.  So  if  we 
would  realize  the  system  of  historical  varieties,  we  must  con- 
sider a  human  soul  with  its  two  or  three  fundamental  faculties." 
The  formula  by  which  he  would  proceed  is  thus  a  simple  one. 
By  the  combined  influence  of  the  former  state — whatever  it 
may  have  been,  orang-outang,  gorilla,  chimpanzee, — and  of  the 
"  consequent  hereditary  aptitudes  and  faculties  "  he  would  ex- 
plain the  social  and  moral  state  of  the  different  varieties  of 
people  as  they  emerge  into  that  state  in  which  their  actions 
become  fit  material  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  historian.  Thence- 
forward, at  each  later  moment  in  their  history,  he  would  ex- 
plain their  social  and  moral  status  by  the  action  of  the  great 
^'mainsprings"  which,  according  to  him,  dominate  over  the 
human  machine,  viz :  "  race  " — "  surroundings  " — "  epoch." 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  theory  of  M.  Taine  is 
not  one  which  he  now  announces  for  the  first  time.  It  was  set 
forth  as  long  ago  as  1858,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  which  he  prepared 
on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Lettera  His 
philosophy,  his  methods  of  criticism,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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he  applied  them  in  his  treatment  of  the  life  and  poetry  of  the 
French  JBsop  at  once  attracted  yride  attention,  and  he  has  made 
them  prominent  in  all  his  subsequent  productions. 

In  his  essay  on  La  Fontaine  he  undertakes  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  operated  to  make  him  a  poet,  which  induced  him 
to  choose  his  themes,  and  which  determined  his  manner  of 
treating  them.  He  enters,  first,  into  an  examination  of  the 
'*  race  "  from  which  La  Fontaine  sprang.  He  maintains  that  it 
had  received  a  special  character  fix)m  the  influences  of  climate, 
soil,  food,  and  the  great  transformations  it  had  undergone ;  that 
the  natives  of  Champagne,  in  which  province  La  Fontaine  was 
bom,  are  purer  Gauls  than  the  natives  of  any  other  part  of 
France.  Hence  the  poet  united  in  his  person  the  most  salient 
peculiarities  of  that  race,  and  was  naturally  endowed  with  the 
acuteness,  sobriety,  gaiety,  and  malice  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  pure  Gauls.  He  then  shows  how  the  "  surround- 
ings" of  his  early  life  were  such  as  to  mould  and  fit  him 
for  his  career ;  how  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  scenery  of 
Champagne  were  adapted  to  develop  and  foster  in  him  an 
easy  morality  and  an  Epicurean  philosophy.  The  "  epoch " 
was  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  ideas  which  then  had 
sway.  But  being  "  untainted  by  Latin  blood,"  the  influence 
of  "  race  "  was  especially  manifest  in  his  case,  so  that  in  con- 
duct he  remained  untrammelled  by  conventionalities,  and  in 
the  style  of  his  literary  productions  he  kept  himself  unrestrained 
by  classic  rules.  His  favorite  authors  were  Babelais,  Marot,  and 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  From  their  writings  he  gained  a 
knowledge  of,  and  stored  his  memory  with,  the  racy  words 
and  natural  phrases  of  the  old  French  language,  which  he  put 
afterward  so  effectively  into  the  mouths  of  his  peasants.  And, 
so,  La  Fontaine  became  a  truly  national  writer,  the  representa- 
tive of  his  countrymen,  and  the  epitome  of  his  time. 

Now  all  this  was  the  result  of  natural  law.  He  could  not 
help  it  There  was  no  power  to  the  contrary.  All  these 
results  were  "  bound  up  with  their  causes,  as  a  physical  pheno- 
menon with  its  conditions,  as  the  dew  with  the  fall  of  the  vari- 
able temperature,  as  dilatation  with  heat  The  cause  given 
they  appear ;  the  cause  withdrawn  they  vanish ;  the  weakness 
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or  intensity  of  the  cause  measures  their  weakness  or  intensity." 
The  accidents  of  his  being  of  the  Gaulish  "  race,"  of  his  having 
been  brought  up  in  Champagne,  of  his  having  come  within 
the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY,  de- 
termined that  he  should  write,  determined  what  he  should 
write,  and  how  he  should  write. 

M.  Taine^s  second  work  was  a  "Journey  to  the  Pyrenees," 
which  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  that  genius  which  makes 
everything  he  writes  so  attractive.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  principal  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  attempt  to  assign 
a  cause  for  everything  and  to  explain  everything.  Of  course  he 
has  a  theory  about  the  origin  of  the  range  itself  and  the  trans- 
formation it  has  been  made  to  undergo.  The  soil,  the  aspects  of 
the  mountains,  the  beasts  which  inhabit,  and  the  plants  which 
cover  them,  are  all  shown  to  be  in  harmony,  and  to  be  "linked 
together  by  necessary  relations."  But  ^^-^s^eks,  also,  every 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  account 
for  its  phenomena.  For  example,  he  is  reminded  in  the  castle 
at  Pau  of  the  sturdy  warriors  who  peopled  its  halls  in  the  days 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  at  once  sets  himself  to  work  to 
account  for  the  "violent  passions,  the  strong  wills, .the  astound- 
ing excesses,  and  unbridled  fitnaticisin  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;"  and  finds  a  reason  for  them  in  the  open  air  life  to  which 
the  men  of  that  age  were  addicted,  which  made  them  more 
robust  and  intensified  eveiy  feeling.  He  walks  into  the  castle 
gardens,  and  the  straight  walks  and  the  stiff  rectangular  figure 
impressed  upon  everything,  so  distasteful  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, sets  him  to  speculate  upon  the  reason  that  in  the  time 
when  these  gardens  were  laid  out  such  formal  and  trim  places 
of  recreation  were  admired,  while  the  mountains  and  wild 
scenery  for  which  we  show  such  a  craving  were  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence.  The  cause  which  he  assigns  is  the  fact  that 
our  lives  are  so  uneventful,  our  houses  so  comfortable,  and  our 
streets  so  well  lighted  and  commodious  that  we  yearn  for  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  startling,  which  will  bre^k  up  the  dull 
monotony  with  which  we  are  wearied ;  while  the  knights  and 
fair  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  tired  of  the  barbarism 
which  confi-onted  them  on  every  side  in  their  daily  lives,  and 
welcomed  regularity  and  neatness  wherever  they  could  find  it, 
though  carried  to  exces& 
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The  next  work  of  M.  Taine — an  Essay  on  Livy — waa  written 
in  1854,  for  a  prize  which  had  been  offered  by  the  French 
Academy.  It  was  declared  to  be  superior  to  all  the  others  which 
had  been  sent  in,  but  the  prize  was  withheld  for  the  reason  that 
in  was  "deficient  in  a  proper  degree  of  admiration  for  the 
splendid  name  and  imposing  genius  of  him  whom  he  had  to 
criticize."  He  was,  however,  invited  to  rewrite  his  paper,  and 
the  next  year  was  adjudged  the  successful  competitor. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  analyse  the  essay.  "We  wish  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  once  more  in  his  criticism  he  is 
governed  throughout  by  his  theory.  This  demands,  as  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  historian  shall  inquire  not  only  what  are 
the  natural  characteristics  which  the  subject  of  his  studies  has 
in  common  with  the  "  race  "  to  which  he  belongs,  but  also  to 
what  extent  these  have  been  influenced  by  his  *^  surroundings  " 
and  "epoch."  He  accordingly  undertakes  to  show,  in  the  case 
of  Livy,  that  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  manner  of  his  early 
life,  his  youthful  tastes,  all  influenced  him  toward  oratory. 
But  harangues  in  the  forum  were  not  then  allowed ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  opportunity  for  him  to  exercise  his 
natural  gifts.  .  IJnder  the  influence  of  such  untoward  "sur- 
roundings "  he  turned  aside  to  write  history.  The  dominating 
principle  of  eloquence,  however,  still  had  sway  over  him,  and 
made  him  what  M.  Taine  calls  ain  "  oratorical  historian."  This 
explains  all  his  merits,  and  all  his  defecta  His  oratorical  genius 
begins  to  display  itself  in  the  very  prefiu>e.  "  In  its  solemn 
periods,  and  the  haughty  accents  of  national  pride,  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  orator,  who  begins  the  recital  of  Roman  victories 
by  erecting  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  sovereign  people."  So 
throughout  the  History,  everywhere  the  "lettered  orator" 
appears.  "  He  avoids  erudite  researches,  dwells  on  that  only 
which  furnishes  matter  for  eloquence,  and  lauds  his  country  and 
class  before  posterity.  He  does  not  employ  original  manuscripts; 
neglects  contemporary  accounts  of  the  earlier  centuries ;  dis- 
plays little  research  in  the  annalists  he  consults,  understands 
salient  events  better  than  slow  and  vast  changes,  has  no  notion 
of  the  ancient  barbarism,  does  not,  except  accidentally,  study 
anything  except  a  battle,  a  dispute  in  the  forum,  or  a  decree  of 
the  Senate." 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  whole  career  of  Livy  is  explained,  in 
accordance  with  M.  Taine's  theory,  by  this  "dominating  princi- 
ple of  eloquence,"  which  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  he  "  was 
bom  in  a  city,  that  he  was  reared  among  men  and  business 
affairs,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  considering  passions  and 
interests  rather  tban  colors  and  forms." 

M.  Taine  next  applied  his  theory  to  the  various  systems  of 
the  "  French  philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  " — ^Laro- 
migui^re,  Royer-Collard,  Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin,  and  Jouffroy. 
Here  again  he  avowedly  imitates  the  methods  of  physical 
science,  and  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  critic  is  the 
*•  natural  historian  of  the  mind"  He  declares  that  just  as  the 
meteorologist  would  inquire  what  are  the  forces  which  "  regu- 
late successive  states  of  temperature,"  he  will  inquire  what  are  the 
forces  which  "  regulate  the  successive  states  of  a  man's  thoughts." 
From  among  these  he  selects  the  one  which  dominates  over  the 
others,  and  announces  that  the  key  is  found  which  explains 
everything  satisfactorily.  This  dominating  force  renders  all 
the  others  subordinate  to  it,  and  determines  what  subjects  the 
aspirant  of  literary  fame  shall  select,  and  the  particular  way  in 
which  he  shall  treat  them. 

And  now  we  find  M.  Taine  with  unabated  enthusiasm,  and 
with  even  a  more  assured  confidence,  entering  upon  a  new 
field,  and  applying  his  theory  to  the  criticism  of  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  architec- 
ture. His  choice  of  these  themes  was  perhaps  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  appointed  a  Professor  in*  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  ifi  Paris.  Soon  appeared  those  books 
which  have  been  so  widely  read  in  this  country :  Italy,  with  its 
criticisms  of  the  chefdCoeuvres  of  Art  in  Bome,  Naples,  Florence, 
and  Venice, — The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands, — The 
Ideal  in  Art, — The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  Greece.  Of  these 
works  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  former  numbers  of  this 
journal,  and  have  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  charm  which 
invests  them.  But  in  each  and  all,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
inevitable  theory  stands  prominent  The  arts  are  products  of 
the  mind ;  consequently  whatever  is  accomplished  in  any  one 
of  them  is  capable  of  being  explained  according  to  the  rules 
which  by  this  time  have  become  so  well  known.     See  how  it 
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lies  in  the  mind  of  M.  Taine  as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  He 
says :  "  Given  a  groups  of  arts,  what  is  the  moral  condition 
which  produced  it?  What  the  conditions  of  race,  epoch,  cir- 
cumstance, the  most  fitted  to  produce  this  moral  condition  ?  " 
And  here  is  the  solution :  "  There  is  a  distinct  moral  condition 
for  each  of  these  formations,  and  for  each  of  their  branches ;  one 
for  art  in  geoeral,  one  for  each  kind  of  art — ^for  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry ;  each  has  its  special  germ  in 
the  wide  field  of  human  psychology ;  each  has  its  law,  and  it  is 
by  virtue  of  this  law  that  we  see  it  raised,  by  chance,  as  it 
seems,  wholly  alone,  amid  the  miscarriage  of  its  neighbors,  like 
painting  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
poetry  in  England  in  the  sixteenth,  music  in  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth.  At  this  moment,  and  in  these  countries,  the  condi- 
tions have  been  fulfilled  for  one  art,  not  for  others,  and  a  single 
branch  has  budded  in  the  general  barrenness."  He  continues : 
"  There  is  a  particular  inner  system  of  impressions  and  opera- 
tions which  makes  an  artist,  a  believer,  a  musician,  a  painter,  a 
wanderer,  a  man  of  society;  and  of  each  the  affiliation,  the 
depth,  the  independence  of  ideas  and  emotions,  are  different; 
each  has  its  moral  history  and  its  special  structure,  with  some 
governing  disposition  and  some  dominant  feature." 

These  quotations  sufficiently  answer  our  purpose.  We  do 
not  need  to  analyse  afresh  the  methods  according  to  which  M. 
Taine  proceeds.  By  inquiries  concerning  "  race,"  "  surround- 
ings," and  *'  epoch,"  he  satisfies  himself  what  is  the  "  dominant 
mainspring  "  which  controls  all  the  subordinate  &culties  of  an 
artist's  mind,  and  his  work  as  a  critic  is  dona  This  *'  dominant 
mainspring,"  if  only  its  action  is  unimpeded,  operates  with  im- 
erring  exactitude,  and  the  result  is  certain. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  M. 
Taine  has  shown  himself  to  be  always  and  everywhere  an 
avowed,  persistent  necessitarian;  a  believer  in  "a  profound 
evolution,  which  extends  from  the  formation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem to  that  of  modern  man."  His  entrance  upon  the  field  of 
history  and  literature  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  an  avant 
courier  of  modem  materialism.  In  the  series  of  brilliant  works, 
which  we  have  hastily  sketched,  he  gave  the  world — and  this 
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before  he  was  forty  yefOB  of  age — an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  views  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  round  of 
literature,  philosophy,  society,  religion,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music  And  now,  like  Alexander,  looking 
around  for  more  worlds  which  he  may  conquer,  he  proposed  to 
write  the  history  of  "  a  literature,"  and  "  seek  for  the  psychology 
of  a  people."  He  tells  us,  however,  with  admirable  frankness 
that  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in  finding  one  "grand  "  enough 
and  "  complete  "  enough  for  his  purposes.  "  The  Latin  litera- 
ture is  worth  nothing  at  the  outset,  and  is  then  borrowed  and 
imitative.  German  literature  is  almost  wanting  for  two  cen- 
turies. Italian  literature  and  Spanish  literature  end  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Only  ancient  Greece, 
modem  France  and  England,  offer  a  complete  series  of  great 
significant  monuments."  England,  accordingly,  ^ad  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  selected  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed experiment ;  because,  "  being  yet  alive,  and  subject  to 
direct  examination,  it  can  be  better  studied  than  a  destroyed 
civilization,  of  which  we  retain  but  the  scraps,  and  because  being 
different  firom  France,  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  a  more 
distinct  character." 

The  result,  there  can  be  no  question,  is  an  exceedingly 
original  and  brilliant  analysis  of  the  different  epochs  of  English 
literature,  from  its  first  dawn  to  the  present  time.  A  series  of 
sketches  of  the  great  English  writers  is  presented  which  display 
an  acuteness  of  observation,  an  insight  into  character,  and  above 
all,  an  acquaintance  with  their  productions,  which,  in  one  who 
has  not  spoken  our  language  all  his  life  as  his  mother  tongue, 
is  entirely  unexampled.  Descriptions  of  English  society  and 
English  scenery  abound,  also,  which  show  the  eye  and  the  hand 
of  an  artist  In  particular,  all  that  affects  the  material  interests 
of  England,  all  that  pertains  in  any  way  to  her  prosperity  and 
her  grandeur  is  set  forth  with  a  particularity,  a  vividness,  and  a 
glow  which  captivate  the  reader,  and  hold  his  attention  fast 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end.  I^e  do  not 
wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  book  has  been  re- 
ceived by  a V  superficial  public.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  value  of  \y' 
the  History  of  English  Literature  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  this  theory  of  M.  Taine,  which  we  have  now  attempted 
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to  describe,  is  true.  He  professes  to  tell  us,  according  to  scien- 
tific methods,  how  it  is  that  such  men  as  Chaucer,  and  Spencer, 
and  Milton,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson,  and  Dickens 
have  been  developed  by  the  causes  which  have  been  operating 
through  the  ages ;  how  their  appearance  is  "  bound  up  "  with 
these  causes,  ''as  a  physical  phenomenon  with  its  condition,  as 
the  dew  with  the  fell  of  the  variable  temperatures"  Not  only 
this,  but  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  arrogate  the  power  of 
prophecy.  He  teUs  us  that  in  the  same  way  that  such 
phenomena  "  have  been  produced  "  in  the  past,  so  they  "  wiQ 
continue  to  be  produced  "  in  the  future.  His  language  is :  "As 
Vsoon  as  we  know  the  sufGicient  and  necessary  condition  of  one 
of  these  vast  occurrences  [as,  for  instance,  iJie  appearance  of  a 
Shakespeare],  our  understanding  grasps  the  future  as  well  as 
the  past  We  can  say  with  confidence  in  what  ciroumstanoQ^ 
it  [he]  wiU  reappear ;  foresee  without  rashness  many  portions  of 
its  [his]  future  history,  and  sketch  with  care  some  features  of  its 
[his]  ulterior  developmental/^  Such  is  the  theory  which  is  un- 
folded in  the  History.  We  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  way  ' 
in  which  it  has  been  developed.  The  space  at  our  command 
will  not  allow  of  it  Neither  is  it  necessary.  We  will  only 
indicate  in  a  single  paragraph  the  course  which  he  pursues,  now 
so  femiliar  to  our  readers.  First,  there  is  an  examination  of  thjs 
characteristics  of  the  two  races  which  combined  to  form  the 
present  English  nation.  Of  these,  the  one  which  has  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  is  the  Saxon.  Among ''  the  hereditary  dis- 
positions "  which  the  Saxons  "  brought  with  them  to  the  light" 
when  they  first  appeared  in  history,  there  is  said  to  be  "^ 
certain  earnestness  which  leads  them  out  of  idle  sentiments  to 
noble  ones."  Perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  M.  Taine  makes 
no  attempt  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  these  hereditary 
dispositions  were  developed  in  the  prehistoric  timea  It  is 
enough  for  his  purpose  that  such  were  their  "  dispositions " 
when  the  Bomans  first  made  their  acquaintance  in  the  forests  of 
Germany.  Their  manners  were  severe:  Their  inclinations 
were  grave.  There  was  a  manly  dignity  about  them,  in  all 
their  proceedings.  They  loved  independence.  They  had  no 
taste  for  voluptuousness.  They  were  continent  They  were 
faithful  to  their  marriage  vows.    Above  all,  duty  was  ever  a 
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ruling  principle  among  them.  Next^  their  "  surroundings  "  in 
their  German  homes,  and  afterward  in  England,  are  shown  to 
have  all  combined  to  intensity  these  characteristics.  The 
"  hereditary  dispositions  "  of  the  Normans  are  then  portrayed  in 
the  same  way ;  and  the  modifications  which  these  underwent 
in  consequence  of  their  ^'  surroundings  "  in  their  various  migra- 
tions, and  afterward  when  they  had  established  themselves  on  ' 
English  soU,  and  had  intermarried  with  the  Saxona  The 
result  is  a  new  people  and  a  ^'new  tongue,''  and  Chaucer  ap- 
pears. This  is  sufficient  We  have  said  that  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  trace  the  development  of  the  successive  epochs  as  they 
are  described.  Pacts  are  everywhere  marshalled  with  very 
great  skill  ig^lustration  and  defence  of  his  positiona  Yet, 
after  all,  the  value  of  the  book  depends  upon  the  theory  which 
underlies  the  discussion.  This  theory  is  nowhere  proved,  and 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  a  machine  which 
is  necessarily  moved  this  way  or  that  way  just  as  material  forces 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  Man  has  a  power  of  fireely  willing. 
He  has  what  has  been  called  "a  power  to  the  contrary."  The 
workings  of  his^mind  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand  like  the 
movements  of  a  clock  or  a  steam-engina  The  historian  can- 
not proceed  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  as  the  meteorologist  and  the  chemist  proceed  in  their  in- 
quiries respecting  physical  phenomena.  It  follows,  accordingly,  \ 
that  this  book,  with  all  its  originality,  its  sprightliness,  and 
splendor  of  diction,  for  the  purposes  for  which  M.  Taine  has 
written  it,  must  be  declared  to  be  a  failure. 

We  now  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  M.  Taine,  notwith- 
standing the  fitith  which  he  has  so  persistently  manifested  in 
his  theory,  does  yet  show  at  times  misgivings  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  drawing  conclusions  in  all  cases  in  rigid  accordance  with 
these  methods.  The  manner  in  which  the  great  historical  cur- 
rents have  been  formed,  he  claims,  is  a  "  mechanical  problem ; " 
yet  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
moral  and  physical  problems,  and  that  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  a  "  need  "  or  a  **  faculty  "  cannot  be  valued  or  com- 
puted like  that  of  a  "  pressure  "  or  a  "  weight"  He  says :  "  We 
cannot  define  it  [a  need  or  a  faculty]  in  an  exact  or  approxima- 
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tive  formula.  We  cannot  have  more  or  give  more  in  respect 
of  it  than  a  literary  impression.  We  are  limited  to  marking 
and  quoting  the  salient  points  by  which  it  is  manifested,  and 
which  indicate  approximately  and  roughly  the  part  of  the  scale 
which  is  its  position." 

It  would  then  seem  that,  for  all  the  purposes  of  historical  or 
literary  criticism,  M.  Taine  is  no  whit  better  off  than  ordinary 
mortals  who  do  not  possess  the  advantage  of  his  famous  theory. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  various  activities  of  the  mind 
— even  though  all  its  phenomena  are  the  necessary  results 
of  the  operation  of  mechanical  causes — M.  Taine,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  when  he  expresses  an  opinion  about  them,  is  only 
able  to  offer  a  "literary  impression."  We  may  then  perhaps 
be  excused  if  we  refus'e  to  consider  the  estimates  which  he  has 
presented  in  these  volumes  of  the  historic  characters  of  English 
literature  as  either  infallibly  correct,  or  established  on  a  "  scien- 
tific basis,"  and  regard  them  henceforth  only  as  the  literary 
impressions  "  of  a  very  accomplished  and  exceptionally  learned 
Frenchman.  As  such,  we  feel  an  interest  in  them.  We  know 
how  to  appreciate  thenu  We  accept  them  as 'a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  critical  apparatus,  even  though  we  should  find  that 
he  disparages  those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  most  gifted  of  the  writers  of  our  language ;  for  it  may 
be  tliat  the  very  considerations  which  draw  forth  his  animadver- 
sions may  heighten  our  estimate  of  their  excellencies. 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux — one  of  the  French  officers  who  served  in  this 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  war — an  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  whose  acquaintance  he  made.  The  Mar- 
quis was  a  very  accomplished  and  genial  man,  an  admirer  of 
our  institutions,  and  disposed  to  speak  favorably  of  all  he  saw. 
Among  those  whom  he  describes  is  Governor  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  whom  he  saw  in  Hartford,  and  for  whom  he  seems 
to  have  conceived  genuine  respect  Yet  he  adds  :  "  He  has  all 
the  simplicity  in  his  dress,  all  the  importance,  and  even 
pedantry,  becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  small  republic. 
He  brought  to  my  mind  the  burgomasters  of  Holland  in  the 
time  of  the  Barneveldta"  Now  these  "  impressions  "  which  the 
Marquis  gives  us,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  depreciatory 
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criticism  with  wbich  he  closes,  have  a  real  value  for  those  who 
know  anything  of  that  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  do  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  they  hold  him.  To  them,  or  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
looked  upon  the  noble  painting  of  Governor  TrumbuU  which 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Street  Art  School  of  Yale  College,  it 
may  even  be  a  means  of  increasing  their  respect  for  him.  They 
can  understand  how  such  a  man  as  is  there  presented  to  view, 
in  an  ordinary  citizen's  dress,  with  none  of  the  insignia  of  office, 
might  fail  to  make  any  marked  impression  upon  a  young 
French  nobleman  whose  ideas  of  what  is  becoming  in  a  ruler  of 
a  State  have  been  formed  by  the  model  which  he  has  seen  in 
the  court  of  his  sovereign  at  Versaillea  The  unaffected 
dignity  of  that  erect  figure,  the  high  intelligence  and  the  exalted 
character  which  are  manifested  in  those  calm,  finely  cut, 
scholarly  features,  are  things  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
appreciate  in  one  or  two  brief  interviewa  We  should  expect, 
beforehand,  that  in  dashing  off  his  comments  he  might  spice 
them  with  some  witticism  about  "pedantry"  or  "Dutch 
burgomasters.''  Besides,  we  entirely  distrust  the  ability  of  any 
mere  courtier  of  the  monarch  who  was  then  upon  the  French 
throne  to  appreciate  such  a  man.  But  a  ruler  of  a  State  is  now 
judged  by  a  somewhat  different  standard  even  in  European 
courts ;  and  to  day  whoever  will  look  upon  the  painting  of 
which  we  have  spoken  and  compare  the  American  Governor 
with  the  most  flattering  of  the  portraits  of  the  French  King, 
Louis  XVI,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  splendid  galleries 
of  Versailles  or  the  Louvre,  will  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to 
say  which  comes  nearest  his  ideal — we  will  not  say  of  a  states- 
man—of a  dignified,  cultivated,  high-minded  gentleman. 

What  is  true  of  these  criticisms  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux 
is  true  of  M.  Taine's  History.  "  His  impressions  "  undoubtedly 
have  a  certain  value ;  certainly  they  have  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  how  English  literature  is  now  estimated  by  the  most 
cultivated  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  channeL  These  "  im- 
pressions," also,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  presented  with  a 
vivacity,  a  cleverness,  and  we  may  add  a  self-confidence,  which 
are  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  many  readers.  Yet 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  that^ 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  volumes,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest want  of  sympathy  with  the  themes  which  he  makes  the 
occasion  of  his  splendid  criticisms,  and  the  niathor  seems  to  us 
by  nature  and  education  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  being 
warmed  into  heart-felt  enthusiasm  by  anything  that  is  distinc- 
tive in  English  literature^ 

In  illustration  of  our  viev^s  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
follow  M.  Taine's  own  methods — for  these  methods  when 
separated  from  his  philosophy  have  a  certain  kind  of  conven- 
ience and  are  not  objectionable. 

We  remind  our  readers,  then,  of  the  "  race  "  to  which  he  be- 
longs. He  is  a  Gaul  of  the  Gauls.  He  is  a  native  of  that 
province  of  Champagne  which  is  so  &med  for  its  sunny  fields 
and  vine-clad  hills ;  where  the  people,  as  he  himself  teUs  us  in 
his  essay  on  his  distinguished  countryman  La  Fontaine,  display 
in  all  their  mental  characteristics  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
of  that  race — acuteness,  gaiety,  a  disposition  to  go  counter  to  all 
conventionalities  and  to  everything  that  is  established,  and  a 
willingness  to  be  satisfied  with  an  easy  morality.  His  '*  sur- 
roundings" have  been  from  his  earliest  years  such  as  to 
strengthen  in  him  all  these  characteristica  He  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  best  literary  institutions,  and 
made  such  good  use  of  them  that,  after  receiving  his  final  de- 
gree, he  achieved  at  a  bound  a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  an  essayist.  He  traveled  in  foreign  lands.  He  visited  the 
countries  about  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  fascinated  by  the 
sight  of  that  sea,  "blue,"  he  says,  "and  lustrous  as  a  silken 
tunic,"  and  of  those  "  islands  which  rose  from  it  like  masses  of 
marble."  He  carefully  explored  the  countries  that  bordered 
upon  it,  especially  Greece  and  Italy — ^and  in  all  their  great 
cities  made  himself  master  of  whatever  in  art  or  story  is  most 
valuable  and  most  interesting.  On  returning  to  Paris,  he  found 
the  doors  of  society  thrown  wide  open  to  him,  and  he  was 
received  everywhere  in  the  most  flattering  manoer  as  one  of 
the  rising  lights  of  French  literature: 

And,  now,  what  M.  Taine  calls  "epoch"  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  it  could  not  but  have  an  influence  in  forming  his 
taste.    Some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  French  literature 
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in  the  nineteentli  century — ^we  think  we  do  no  injustice 
when  we  say  it — ^may  be  stated  to  be  exaggeration,  insincerity, 
sensation,  and  immorality.  Take  some  of  the  most  honored  of 
the  writers  of  this  period.  Such  a  man  as  Lamartine  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  suspected  of  wilful  departure  from  veracity, 
yet  to  show  how  the  imagination  of  a  Frenchman  predominates 
over  his  judgment,  rtod  an  extract  from  a  recent  criticism  in 
the  London  Quarterly  of  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Restoration."  This  writer  says :  "  M. 
Lamartine,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  makes  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  mounted  on  his  eighth  horse,  after  seven  had  been 
killed  under  him,  gallop  up  to  two  of  his  i^iments  of  dragoons, 
make  them  take  off  the  curbs  of  their  bridles  to  prevent  them 
from  checking  their  horses  in  the  charge,  and  distribute  brandy 
to  the  men,  before  launching  them  against  the  foe.  He  then 
orders  his  intrepid  Scotchmen,'  after  allowing  the  approach 
of  the  French  cavalry  without  firing,  to  slip  under  the  horses 
and  rip  them  up  *  with  the  short  and  broad  sword  of  these 
children  of  the  North.'  By  way  of  episode,  Ney  figures  in  the 
^nt,  flourishing  his  genei^'s  hat  in  his  left  hand,  his  broken 
sword  in  his  right,  his  dying  horse  at  his  feet;  and  General  Le- 
sourd  dismounts,  whilst  his  dragoons  are  rallying,  to  have  his 
arm  amputated,  and  then  leads  them  to  the  charge"  If  it  is 
objected  that  M.  Lamartine  is  a  poet  and  therefore  should  not 
be  selected  as  a  representative  writer — take  M.  Thiers.  The 
same  writer  says  of  him :  ^^M.  Thiers'  account  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  is  substantially  as  much  at  variance  with  both  fact 
and  probability,  though  not  quite  so  extravagant  on  the  face  of 
it,  as  M.  Lamartine's  *  Waterloo.'  According  to  M.  Thiers, 
hardly  one  of  the  French  ships  struck  until  assailed  by  an 
irresistible  superiority  of  numbers — ^three  or  four  to  one — 
although,  when  the  battle  began,  Nelson  had  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  less  than  Yilleneuve.  To  the  same 
category  belong  the  fiunous  boast  La  garde  meurt  etneae  rend  jpcw, 
attributed  to  Oambronne,  who  was  actually  taken  prisoner  at 
Waterloo :  the  dying  words  (never  spoken)  of  Desaix :  and  the 
allied  self-immolation  of  the  sailors  of  '^  Le  Yengeur,  who  in- 
stead of  sinking  with  the  cry  Vive  la  RepubliqiAe^  scrambled 
into  the  English  boats,  crying  loudly  for  help."    The  writer 
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proceeds  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary  fictions  to  which  French 
ministers  and  generals  habitually  resorted  during  the  late  war 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  and  the  troops ;  and  says : 
"  There  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  expiring  Empire, 
the  government  of  National  Defence,  or  the  government  of  the 
National  Assembly,  in  this  respect  No  sooner  had  M.  Thiers 
got  together  the  semblance  of  an  army  than  he  declared  it  to  he 
the  finest  army  ever  possessed  by  France;  and  when  after  days 
of  desultory  street  fighting,  he  had  worn  out  rather  than  con- 
quered the  armed  rabble  of  the  capital,  he  proclaimed  that  the 
whole  world  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendor  of  his  vic- 
tory, and  the  irresistible  prowess  of  French  troops." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immorality  of  the  French  literature 
of  the  same  period  we  think  it  may  be  perhaps  well,  instead  of 
making  vague  statements,  to  transfer  directly  to  our  pages  firom 
the  same  Review  the  following  account  of  the  plot  of  "  Antony," 
one  of  the  dramas  of  that  prolific  writer,  Alexander  Dumas. 

"Antony  is  a  man  formed  after  the  Byronic  model,  gloomy  and  saturnine,  whose 
birth  (illegitimate)  and  position  are  a  mystery.  He  is  in  love  with  Ad^e,  a  young 
lady  of  family  and  fortune,  who  returns  his  passion,  but  not  veoturing  to  propose 
to  her,  he  suddenly  disappears,  and  is  absent  for  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  returns  to  find  her  the  wife  of  Oolonel  d^Hervey,  with,  a  daughter. 

In  the  first  Act  an  opportune  accident  causes  him  to  be  domiciled  in  her  house 
whilst  her  husbaod  is  away.  Explanations  take  place.  He  eloquently  expatiates 
on  his  loye,  his  heart-broken  condition,  his  despair ;  and  Addle,  distrusting  her 
own  powers  of  prolonged  resistance,  suddenly  giyes  him  the  slipi  orders  post- 
horses,  and  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  join  the  Colonel  at  Frankfort.  She  is 
pursued  by  Antony,  who  passes  her  on  the  load,  arrives  lirst  at  the  little  inn  at 
which  she  is  compelled  to  sleep  for  want  of  post-horses,  and  makes  arrangements 
as  to  rooms,  which  may  be  collected  from  the  result. 

*  Adile.    Jamais  11  n'est  arriv^  d'accident  dans  oet  hotel? 

VHotesae.    Jamais . « .  Si  Madame  yeut^  je  feral  yeiDer  quelqu'un? 

AdklB.  Non,  non  . . .  au  fait,  pardon  . . .  laisses-moi . . .  (Elle  jrentre  dans  le 
cabinet  et  ferme  la  porte). 

Antony  parait  sur  le  balcon,  derri^e  la  fenStre,  casse  un  carreau,  passe  son  bras, 
ouyre  I'espagnolette,  entre  yi^ement,  et  ya  mettre  le  yerrou  k  la  porte  par  laquelle 
est  sortie  lliotesse. 

AdHa  (sortant  du  cabhiet).    Du  bruit . .  .  un  homme  . .  .  ahl  . . . 

Aniony.  Silence ! . . .  (La  prenant  dans  ses  bras  et  lui  mettant  un  moudioir  sor 
la  bouche).    C'est  moi . . .  moi,  Antony  . . .  (n  Tentraine  dans  le  cabinet).' 

This  Is  the  end  of  the  third  Act.  In  the  foi^rth,  the  loyers  are  again  in  Paris 
uid  suffering  tortures  from  the  sarcasms  and  coyert  allusions  of  Uieir  social  cirde, 
in  which  ^eii?  inn  adventure  has  got  wind.    Antony,  hearing  that  the  Col<Mtfel  will 
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ar^ve  within  tiie  hour,  hat  only  just  time  to  prepare  Addle  for  the  meetlDg.    We 
borrow  Lord  Dalling'e  translatloxi  of  the  catastrophe: — 

'AdkU.    OhI  it's  he  .  . .  OhI  my  Qodl  my  Ood!    Have  pity  on  mel  pardon, 
pardoDi 
Antony,    Ck)me,  it  is  oyer  now  I 
AdkJA.    Somebody's  coming  upstairs .  . .  somebody  rings.    It's  my  husband — 

fly,  flyi 

Afiiong  (fastening  the  door).  Not  I— I  fly  not . . .  Listen  1 . . .  Yon  said  just 
now  that  you  did  not  fear  death. 

AdkU.    No,  no  ...  Oh  1  kill  me,  for  pity's  sake. 

Antony.    A  death  that  would  save  thy  reputation,  that  of  thy  child? 

AdeU.    ni  beg  for  it  on  my  knees. 

(A  Yoiee  firom  withoutg  '* Open,  open!  break  open  the  door  1 ") 

Antony.    And  in  thy  last  breath  thou  wUt  not  curse  thy  assassin  ? 

AdHe.    ril  bless  him — ^but  be  quick  . . .  that  door. 

Antony.  Fear  nothing  I  death  shall  be  here  before  anyone.  But  reflect  on  it 
well — death  1 

Adkie.  I  beg  it— wish  it— implore  it  (throwing  herself  into  his  anns)— I  come 
to  seek  it 

Antony  (kissing  her).    Well  then,  die. 

(He  stabs  her  with  a  poniard.) 

Adele  (falUng  into  a  fauteufl).    Ah  I 

(At  the  same  m<Hnent  the  door  is  forced  open;  OoL  d'Hervey  rushes  on  the 
«tage.) 

SoBini  lY. 
(Col.  d*Hervey,  Antony,  Addle,  and  different  senrants.) 
CM.  ^Hervey.    Wretch  J— What  do  I  see  ?— Addle  I 
Antony.    Dead,  yes,  dead  I— she  resisted  me,  and  I  assassinated  her. 
(He  throws  his  dagger  at  the  Ck>loDers  feet.) '  " 

Now  we  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  we  would 
not  intimate  that  in  the  writings  of  M.  Taine  himself  there  is 
the  slightest  shade  of  anything  that  is  immoral  or  even  indeli- 
cate ;  neither  do  we  say  that  he  is  inclined  to  exaggeration. 
On  the  contrary  we  think,  for  a  French  writer,  he  is  remarkably 
free  from  it  But  we  do  say,  that  under  the  influence  of  what 
he  calls  "  epoch  " — or  the  combination  of  influences,  or  "  dom- 
inant ideas,"  which  in  France  for  so  long  a  time  have  permit- 
ted and  even  imperatively  required,  the  exaggerated,  the  sensa- 
tional, as  well  as  the  immoral — his  tastes  as  a  critic  have  been 
formed ;  and  with  such  tastes,  while  it  is  possible  for  him  to  make 
our  English  literature  the  subject  of  a  splendid  analysis,  it  is  also 
impossible — we  emphasize  the  statement — ^it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  feel  any  real  sympathy  with  it,  or  love  for  it 
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This  impoBsibilitj  is  radical ;  and  we  can,  perhaps,  best  oon- 
vej  an  idea  of  it,  to  those  who  have  not  jet  reiad  these 
volumes,  if  we  show,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  how  it  extends  to 
everything  connected  with  England ;  for  there  is  on  this  point, 
throughout  the  book,  what,  in  the  language  of  Art,  might  be 
called  complete  harmony  of  expression. 

We  calli  attention,  then,  to  the  descriptioDS  which  M.  Taine 
gives  of  tae  material  side  of  English  life.  We  have  already  in- 
timated that  these  are  remarkably  full  and  minute  and  graphic. 
Take  his  picture  of  the  London  dock&  A  London  merchant,  as 
he  reads  it  in  the  seclusion  of  his  country  home,  might  feel  that 
he  was  back  again  in  all  the  turmoil  of  business ;  amid  ships, 
and  pulleys,  and  cranes,  and  drays,  and  piles  of  merchandize 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  So  vivid  is  the  picture  which 
he  draws,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  almost  able  to  see  the  mud, 
and  smell  the  tar  and  the  smoke,  and  hear  the  hum  and  the  din 
of  lading  and  unlading.  "  Always  ships,  still  more  ships,  in  a 
line,  showing  their  heads;  their  hollowed  sides,  their  copper 
chests,  like  monstrous  fishes  under  their  breastplate  of  scales. 
Yessels  in  the  distance  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  fixed  as  if 
on  the  land ;  their  masts  in  a  line,  their  slender  rigging,  make 
a  spider-web  which  girdles  the  horizon."  Take  his  description 
of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  He  makes 
the  reader  feel  that  he  has  been  transported  to  Manchester 
itself,  and  that  he  is  looking  upon  inDumerable  chimneys  *'  high 
as  obelisks,"  lofty  buildings  in  red,  monotonous  brick,  blast 
furnaces  blazing  through  the  smpke,  engines  running  like 
black  ants,  ''iron  pillars  thick  as  tree  trunks,  cylinders  as 
broad  as  a  man,  locomotive-shafts  like  vast  oaks,  notching 
machines  which  send  up  iron  chips,  rollers  which  bend  sheet- 
iron  like  paste,  fly-wheels  which  become  invisible  by  the  swiftness 
of  their  revolution."  He  is  no  less  successful  in  painting  the 
country.  Hawthorn  himself  does  not  make  more  real  before 
our  eyes  the  green  hedges  and  mossy  turf  which  abound  every- 
where ;  the  roses,  the  honeysuckles,  the  well  kept  gardens,  the 
ornamental  trees,  the  white- washed  cottages ;  while,  without  an 
apparent  effort,  he  dashes  off  a  whole  series  of  pictures  of 
characteristic  scenes,  and  makes  the  clean  cottages  stand  out  to 
view,    with    their    porches   covered    with    climbing    plants  j 
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with  their  red  floor-tiles  carefully  swept ;  their  shining  dressers, 
the  plates  with  blue  pattern  regularly  arranged  upon  them ; 
order  and  neatness  everywhere ;  ^^  always  a  paper  on  the  walls, 
one  or  two  moral  novels,  and  always  the  Bible."  He  shows  us, 
too,  the  father  and  the  mother  seated  on  Sundav  at  the  well 
scrubbed  table,  with  tea  and  butter  before  them,  enjoying  the 
comfortable  home  which  they  have  established  He  describes 
the  houses  of  people  in  the  middle  ranks,  **  filled  with  the 
hundred  thousand  baubles  of  quasi-luxury,"  with  "inventions  of 
comfort  so  multiplied  that  people  are  bored  with  them."  "  Too 
many  kinds  of  carpets,  washstands,  matches,  towels  in  your 
dressing-room;  too  many  newspapers  on  your  bed-table  at 
night"  He  sketches  also  the  people  of  wealth,  the  gentry,  and 
the  nobility,  who  are  "  magistrates,  overseers,  presidents  of  all 
kinds  of  societies,  and  this  gratuitously.  One  has  built  a 
bridge  at  his  own  expense,  another  a  church  or  a  school. 
Many  establish  public  libraries,  with  warmed  and  lighted  rooms, 
in  which  the  villagers  in  the  evening  find  the  papers,  games,  tea 
at  low  charges — ^in  a  word,  simple  amusements  which  may 
keep  them  from  the  gin  shop.  Many  of  them  give  lectures; 
their  sisters  or  daughters  teach  in  Sunday-schools ;  in  feet,  they 
give  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  at  their  own  expense,  justice, 
administration,  civilization.  I  have  seen  one  having  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  who  on  Sunday  in  his  school  taught  singing  to 
little  girls.  Lord  Palmerston  offered  his  park  for  archery 
meetings ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  opens  his  daily  to  the 
public,  *  requesting  (this  is  the  word  used)  the  public  not  to 
destroy  the  grass.'  Queen  Victoria  discovers  a  cure  for  the 
turkey  disease." 

Now,  these  descriptions,  with  which  the  book  is  crowded, 
make  it  evident  that  M.  Taine  has,  for  a  foreigner,  an  amount 
of  information  respecting  everjrthing  which  pertains  to  the 
material  side  of  English  life,  which  is  exceptionally  large. 
Yet,  the  whole  time,  the  reader  is  involuntarily  conscious  that 
this  accomplished  theorist  is  looking  upon  all  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view  from  his  own ;  and  that  the  author,  who 
is  so  astonishing  him  with  his  acquaintance  with  minute  details, 
and  fescinating  him  with  the  grace  and  sparkling  vivacity  of 
his  style,  is  a  very  polite  French  gentleman,  who  cannot  and 
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does  aot  refrain  from  ever  and  anon  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  confessing,  with  a  deprecatory  look,  that  all  these  persons 
and  scenes  which  he  describes  are  not  in  the  least  according  to 
his  taste,  and  that  he  is  interested  in  them  only  just  so  far,  and 
no  farther,  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  and  serve  to  illustrate 
the — "  psychology  of  a  people ! " 

These  descriptions  of  M.  Taine  make  us  think  of  some 
political  economist,  who,  in  the  interests  of  his  favorite  science, 
visits  a  conununity  of  Shakers,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
their  system,  and  studying  their  "  psychology."  As  the  result, 
we  can  imagine  such  an  one  dilating  on  the  excellence  of  their 
farms  and  the  richness  of  their  crops,  the  ruddy  glow  of  health 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  brethren,  and  the  placid  expression  on 
the  faces  of  the  sisters,  and  the  quiet  and  order  that  are  every 
where  to  be  observed ;  but  even  if  his  language  is  somewhat 
enthusiastic  on  these  points,  they  do  not  mislead  us  as  to  what 
are  his  own  personal  feelings  with  regard  to  what  he  sees  and 
hears.  Neither  does  M.  Taine  allow  us  to  remain  in  doubt  as 
to  what  are  his  own  personal  feeling  about  England  and^  the 
English  people.  He  is  very  frank,  and  says :  "  When  I  saw  in 
Hyde  Park  the  rich  young  ladies,  the  gentlemen  riding  and 
driving,  when  I  reflected  on  their  country  houses,  their  dress, 
their  parks  and  stables,  I  said  to  myself  that  verily  this  people 
is  constituted  after  the  heart  of  economists :  T  mean  that  it  is 
the  greatest  producer  and  the  greatest  consumer  in  the  world ; 
that  none  is  more  apt  at  squeeezing  out  and  absorbing  the 
quintessence  of  things ;  that  it  has  developed  its  wants  at  the 
same  time  as  its  resources, — ^and  you  involuntarily  think  of 
those  insects  which  after  their  metamorphosis  are  suddenly 
provided  with  teeth,  feelers,  unwearying  claws,  admirable  and 
terrible  instruments,  fitted  to  dig,  saw,  build,  do  everything, 
but  furnished  also  with  incessant  hunger  and  four  stomachs." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  feelings  with  which  M.  Taine  regards 
the  material  side  of  English  lif^  and  we  might  ask  how  can  it 
be  reasonably  expected  that  he  should  feel  otherwise  ?\/fie  is 
a  native  of  sunny  France,  and  has  learned  to  love  the  skies  of 
Italy,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  isles  of 
Greeca  How  can  such  a  man  endure  a  country  whose  only 
sun,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  the 
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coal-fire  in  the  grata  \/His  home  has  been  for  years  in  a  city 
where  the  humblest  shop-girl  knows  bow  to  pat  on  the  dingiest 
dress  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  look  becoming ;  where  even 
the  beggars  are  picturesque.  What  a  constant  offense  to  him 
must  be  the  dowdy  figures,  male  and  female,  who  throng  the 
streets  of  every  British  city,  and  who  every  day  do  constant 
violence  to  all  his  ideas  of  what  is  tasteful. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  thema  We  have  dwelt  upon  these 
things  thus  far,  because,  if  his  feelings  are  such  with  regard  to 
what  we  may  call  the  externals  of  English  life  and  society,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  French  critic — ^with  tastes  formed  under  the 
influence  of  "race,"  "circumstances,"  and  "epoch" — must  find 
it  still  more  impossible  to  feel  any  sympathy  with,  or  love  for, 
English  literatura 

Of  course  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  to  prove 
this  by  following  M.  Taine  in  his  criticism  of  individual  authors. 
His  feelings  may  be  illustrated,  perhaps,  as  readily  as  in  any 
other  way,  by  citing  what  he  says  of  the  writers  of  novels.  It 
is  evident  that  he  looks  upon  the  works  of  this  whole  class  of 
authors  in  England  very  much  as  some  such  man  as  Aaron 
Burr  naight  look  upon  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  or  "  Step- 
ping Heavenward,"  if,  for  some  literary  or  other  reason,  he 
was  obliged  to  wade  through  them.  nJHc  complains,  as  we 
might  expect,  that  the  English  novelist  is  limited  in  his  range 
of  subjects,  and  cramped  in  his  methods  of  treating  them,  by 
the  strict  ideas  of  morality  which  are  prevalent  in  England. 
Vice  cannot  be  described  with  a  free  pen,  and  the  depths  of  the 
wickedness  which  is  in  the  heart  of  man  cannot  be  unveiled. 
In  his  eyes,  an  English  novel  is  an  exceedingly  tame  affair. 
Take  those  of  Mr.  Dickens,  for  instanca  He  says,  "  In  Nicholas 
Nickldn/  the  novelist  shows  us  two  good  young  men,  like  all 
young  men,  marrying  two  good  young  women,  like  all  young 
women.  In  Martin  Chuzzlewitj  the  same  novelist  shows  two 
more  good  young  men,  perfectly  resembling  the  other  two, 
marrying  again  two  good  young  women,  perfectly  resembling 
the  other  two.  In  Domhey  and  Son  there  is  only  one  good 
young  man,  and  one  good  young  woman  ;  otherwise,  no  differ- 
ence.    And  so  on."    The  number  of  marriages,  he  says,  in 
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these  novels,  is  marvelous,  "Enough  couples  are  married  to 
people  England.  More  curious  still,  they  are  all  disinterested ; 
and  th^  young  man  and  the  young  woman  snap  their  fingers  at 
money  as  sincerely  as  at  the  Opera  Oomique.  The  reader 
thinks  he  is  beholding  the  innocent  loves  and  virtuous  atten- 
tions of  a  little  boy  and  girl  of  ten.  He  would  like  to  say  to 
them  *  Good  little  people,  continue  to  be  very  proper.* " 

In  contrast  to  all  such  poor  stuff,  he  points  to  Oeoi^ge  Sand^ 
who  makes  love  to  be  the  hero  of  all  her  novels.  "  Married  or 
not,  she  thinks  it  beautiftil,  holy,  sublime  in  itself  and  she  says 
so."  He  points  to  Balzac,  who  is  a  true  artist  He  celebrates 
by  turns  in  his  novels  each  of  the  passions.  ''  He  considers 
them  as  forces ;  and,  holding  that  force  is  beautiful,  he  has 
supported  them  by  their  causes,  surrounded  them  by  their  cir- 
cumstances, developed  them  in  their  effects,  pushed  them  to  an 
extreme,  and  magnified  them  so  as  to  make  them  into  sublime 
monsters,  more  systematic  and  more  true  than  the  truth."  Art 
suffers  in  England.  What  can  a  novelist  do  7  He  is  hopelessly 
cramped.  Society  stifles  whatever  of  genius  there  may  be  in 
him.  It  says  to  him,  "  Be  moral.  All  your  novels  must  be 
such  as  may  be  read  by  young  girla  We  are  pmctical  people, 
and  we  would  not  have  literature  corrupt  practical  life.  We 
are  Protestants,  and  we  have  preserved  something  of  the  severity 
of  our  fathers  against  enjoyment  and  passions.  Qeorge  Sand 
paints  impassioned  women;  paint  you  for  us  good  women. 
George  Sand  makes  us  desire  to  be  in  love ;  do  you  make  us 
desire  to  be  married." 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  necessity  of  saying  more.  Yet 
there  is  one  passage — ^the  closing  chapter  of  the  book — ^in  which 
M.  Taine  makes  such  a  frank  avowal  of  his  own  personal  lite- 
rary tastes,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  a  little 
further  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  while  we  attempt  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  according  to  his  own  repre- 
sentation. 

He  commences  with  the  statement  that  Tennyson  is  the 
favorite  poet  at  the  present  time  in  England.  "  An  English- 
man, setting  out  on  a  journey,  would  put  his  works  into  his 
pocket;  just  as  a  Frenchman  would  put  the  works  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  into  his."  And,  that  we  may  the  better  understand 
the  difference  between  these  two  poets,  he  compares  the  circles 
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of  readers  who  are  attracted  by  eacL     For  this  purpose  he 
invites  us  to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  by  rail  from  Dover 
to  London.     He  points  out  the  country  houses  which  every- 
where abound ;  ^'  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  on  the  edge  of  the 
bays,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  eveiy  picturesque  point  of 
view.     London  is  but  a  business-place.     Men  of  the  world  live, 
amuse  themselves,  visit  each  other,  in  the  country."    He  de- 
scribes one  of  these  houses.     *'  All  round  it  is  a  lawn,  fresh 
and  smooth  as  velvet,  rolled  every  morning.    In  front,  great 
rhododendrons    form  a    bright    thicket    in    which    murmur 
swarms  of  bees;   festoons   of  exotics  creep  and  curve  over 
the  short  grass ;  honeysuckles  clamber  up  the  trees ;  hundreds 
of  roses,  drooping  over  the  windows,  shed  their  rain  of  petals 
on  the  paths.   Fine  elms,  yew-trees,  great  oaks,  jealously  tended, 
everywhere  combine  their  leafage  or  rear  their  heads.      Fat 
oxen  lie  in  the  grass,  sheep  as  white  as  if  fresh  from  the  wash- 
ing, all  kinds  of  happy  and  model  animals,  fit  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  an  amateur  and  a  master."    He  invites  us  to  enter  the 
house.     "We  converse  with  our  host     We  very  soon  find  that 
his  mind  and  soul  have  always  been  well  balanced.     When  he 
left  college  he  found  his  career  shaped  out  for  him.     He  is 
married,  has  tenants,  is  a  magistrate,  becomes  a  politician.     He 
improves  and  rules  his  parish,  his  estate,  and  his  &mily.     He 
founds  societies,  speaks  at  meetings,  superintends  schools,  dis- 
penses  justice,   introduces  improvements.      He  employs  his 
reading,  his  travels,  his  connections,  his  fortune,  and  his  rank 
to  lead  his  neighbors  and  dependants  amicably  to  some  work 
which    profits  themselves  and  the  public.     He  is  influential 
and  respected.     He  has  the  pleasures  of  self  esteem,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  conscience.     He  knows  that  he  has  authority, 
and  that  he  uses  it  loyally,  for  the  good  of  others.     And  this 
healthy  state  of  mind  is  supported  by  a  wholesome  life.     His 
mind  is  cultivated  and  occupied.     He  is  well  informed,  knows 
several  languages,  has  traveled,  is  fond  of  all  precise  informa- 
tion.    He  is  kept  by  his  newspaper  conversant  with  all  new 
ideas  and  discoveries."    Now  such  a  man  as  this  will  be  satis- 
fied with  Tennyson  ;  for  "  without  being  a  pedant,  he  is  moraL 
He  may  be  read  in  the  family  circle  by  night     He  does  not 
rebel  against  society  and  life.     He  speaks  of  God  and  the  soul, 
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nobly,  tenderly,  without  ecclesiastical  prejudices.  There  is  no 
need  to  reproach  him  like  Lord  Byron.  He  has  no  violent  and 
abrupt  words,  excessive  and  scandalous  sentiments.  He  will 
pervert  nobody.  We  shall  not  be  troubled  when  we  close  the 
book.  We  may  listen,  when  we  quit  him,  without  contrast,  to 
the  grave  voice  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who  repeats  the  even- 
ing prayers  before  the  kneeling  servants."  The  ladies,  also,  in 
such  a  family,  as  might  be  expected,  like  such  a  poet"  They  are 
charmed  by  his  portraits  of  women,  they  are  so  exquisite  and 
so  pure!  He  has  laid ^ such  delicate  blushes  on  those  lovely 
cheeks!  He  has  depicted  so  well  the  changing  expression 
of  those  proud  or  candid  eyes.  They  like  him  because  they 
feel  that  he  likes  them.  Mora  He  honors  them,  and  rises  in 
his  nobility  to  the  height  of  their  purity.  Young  girls  weep 
in  listening  to  him.  Certainly,  when,  a  while  ago,  we  heard 
the  legend  of  Elaine  or  Enid  read,  we  saw  the  fair  heads  droop- 
ing under  the  flowers  which  adorned  them,  and  white  shoulders 
heaving  with  furtive  emotion." 

M.  Taine  now  invites  us  to  return  with  him  to  Calais,  and  to 
travel  toward  Paria  There  is  no  need  of  pausing  on  the  road. 
"  On  the  way  are  plenty  of  noblemen's  castles,  and  houses  of 
rich  men  of  business ;  but  we  do  not  find  among  them,  as  in 
England,  the  thinking,  elegant  world,  which,  by  the  refinement 
of  its  tastes  and  the  superiority  of  its  mind,  becomes  the  guide 
of  the  nation  and  the  arbiter  of  the  beautiful"  So  he  takes 
us  at  once  to  Paris.  "  We  enter.  It  is  evening.  The  streets 
are  aflame.  A  luminous  dust  covers  the  busy,  noisy  crowd, 
which  jostles,  elbows,  crushes,  and  swarms  in  front  of  the 
theaters,  behind  the  windows  of  the  caf^  Have  you  remarked 
how  all  these  faces  are  wrinkled,  frowning,  or  pale ;  how  anxi- 
ous are  their  looks,  how  nervous  their  gestures  ?  A  violent 
brightness  falls  on  these  shining  heads ;  most  are  bald  before 
thirty.  To  find  pleasure  here  they  must  have  plenty  of  excite- 
ment The  dust  of  the  boulevard  settles  on  the  ice  which  they 
are  eating,  the  smell  of  the  gas,  and  the  steam  of  the  pavement, 
the  prespiration  left  on  the  walls  dried  up  by  the  fever  of  a 
Parisian  day,  the  human  air  fiiU  of  impure  rattle — this  is 
what  they  cheerfully  breathe." — **  All  the  enjoyments  of  these 
people  are  factitious,  and  as  it  were  snatched  hurriedly.     They 
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have  in  them  something  unhealthy  and  vitiating.  But,  he  says 
on  the  other  hand :  "  How  fine  these  people  are,  and  how  free 
is  their  mindl  How  this  incessant  rubbing  has  sharpened 
them  I  How  ready  they  are  to  grasp  and  comprehend  every- 
thing I  How  apt  this  studied  and  manifold  culture  has  made 
them  to  feel  and  relish  tendernesses  and  sadnesses  unknown  to 
their  &thers,  deep  feelings,  strange  and  sublime.  This  great 
city  is  cosmopolitan.  Here  all  ideas  may  be  born.  No 
barrier  checks  the  mind.  The  vast  field  of  thought  opens 
before  them  without  a  beaten  or  prescribed  track  1"  Now 
this  is  the  world  for  which  Alfred  de  Musset  wrote.  "In 
Paris  he  must  be  read.  Read?  We  all  know  him  by 
heart  He  is  dead,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  daily  hear  him 
speak." — "  With  what  fire  did  he  hurl  onward  love,  jealousy, 
the  thirst  of  pleasure,  all  the  impetuous  passions  which  rise 
with  virgin  blood  fix)m  the  depths  of  a  young  heart,  and  how 
did  he  make  them  clash  together  I  Has  anyone  felt  them  more 
deeply  ?  He  was  too  fiill  of  them,  he  gave  himself  up  to  them, 
was  intoxicated  with  them.  He  rushed  through  life  like  an 
eager  race-horse  in  the  country,  whom  the  scent  of  plants,  and 
the  splendid  novelty  of  the  vast  heavens,  urge  breast  foremost 
in  its  mad  career,  which  shatters  all  before  him,  and  himself 
as  well.  He  desired  tro  much.  He  wished  strongly  and  greedily 
to  taste  life  in  one  draught,  thoroughly.  ^  He  did  not  glean  or 
taste  it.  He  tore  it  off  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  pressed  it, 
crushed  it,  twisted  it,  and  he  remains  with  stained  hands  as 
thirsty  as  before." — "  He  is  as  a  man  in  a  festive  scene  who  drinks 
from  a  carven  cup,  standing  up  in  front  amidst  applause  and 
triumphal  music,  his  eyes  laughing,  his  heart  full  of  joy,  heated 
and  excited  by  the  generous  wine  descending  in  his  breast, 
whom  suddenly  we  see  growing  pale ;  there  was  poison  in  the 
cup ;  he  falls,  and  the  death-rattle  is  in  his  throat,  his  convulsed 
feet  beat  upon  the  silken  carpet,  and  all  the  terrified  guests  look 
on.  This  is  what  we  felt  on  the  day  when  the  most  beloved,  the 
most  brilliant  amongst  us  suddenly  quivered  from  an  unseen 
attack  and  was  struck  down  with  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat 
amidst  the  lying  splendors  and  gaieties  of  our  banquet." — 
***Well,  such  as  he  was,  we  love  him  for  ever.  We  cannot 
listen  to  another.    Beside  him  all  seem  cold  or  false." 
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Our  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  throw  light  upon  the 
nature  of  M.  Taine's  literary  tastes,  in  order  that  the  standard 
may  be  understood  by  which  he  judges  the  productions  of  our 
English  authors.  A  word  or  two,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the 
man  whom  he  lauds  so  enthusiastically,  may  not  be  out  of 
placa 
\l  Alfred  de  Musset  has  been  styled  the  French  Byron ;  and 
in  the  wild  recklessness  with  which  he  abandoned  himself  to 
the  gratification  of  every  passion,  and  in  the  ''  audacities  of 
voluptuousness  and  impiety  "  wluch  characterise  his  literary 
productions,  holds  even  among  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  bad  preeminence.  Possessed  of  undoubted  genius, 
though  of  superficial  education,  without  conscience,  without 
self-respect,  without  faith  in  anything  or  anybody,  his  wretched 
life  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  those  mon- 
strous social  and  irreligious  theories  which  were  warmed  into 
life  by  the  French  Revolution.  There  was  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth  to  keep  him  from  doing  anything,  from  conceiving 
anything,  from  saying  anything.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
'^  dissipation  burned  into  his  brain,  and  soon  burned  it  out" 
His  first  book  was  published  in  1828 ;  and  fifteen  years  ago 
"  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty -seven  a  very  old  man."  Could 
there  be  a  greater  contrast  between  such  a  wild  bacchanal 
and  the  refined  English  poet  with  whom  M.  Taine  compares 
him. 

Tennyson  speaks  everywhere  of  the  author  of  the  Christian 
religion  with  deep  and  unfeigned  reverenca  Alfred  de  Musset, 
with  bold  insolence,  thus  defies  him. 

0  Christ  I  je  ne  suia  pas  de  oeux  que  la  pridre 
DaoB  les  temples  muets  am^De  &  pas  tremblants ; 
Je  ne  sols  pas  de  oeux  qui  vont  A  tan  calvaire, 
En  se  firappant  le  cceur,  baiser  tes  pieds  sanglants. 
Je  ne  crois  pas,  0  Christ  I  A  ta  parole  sainte; 
Je  suis  yenu  trop  tard  dans  un  monde  trop  vieuz. 
D*un  si^e  sans  espoir  natt  un  sidde  sans  crainte ; 
Les  oomdtes  du  n6tre  ont  d^peupl^  les  deux. 
Maintenant  le  hasard  promAne  au  sein  des  ombres 
De  leurs  illusions  les  mondes  r^veill^ ; 
L'esprit  des  temps  pass^  errant  sur  leurs  d^mbres, 
Jette  au  goufflre  ^temel  tes  auges  mutil^ 
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Lea  doufi  du  Golgotha  to  Boutiennent  A  peine; 
Sous  toQ  divin  tombeau  le  aol  ■'est  d^b^ : 
Ta  gloire  est  morte,  0  Christ  1  et  sur  nos  croiz  d*eb^e 
Ton  cadavre  cdleste  en  poussidre  est  tombd. 

Tennyson  everywhere  recognizes  the  bond  which  binds  man 
to  his  fellow  men,  and  expresses  consideration  and  a  kindly 
sympathy  for  the  weaknesses  which  belong  to  human  nature. 
The  language  of  Alfred  de  Musset  is  cold  and  pityless. 

0  Tieillards  dto^pits,  tdtes  chauves  et  nues  1 
Cceors  brisds  dont  le  temps  ferme  les  avenues  I 
Centenaires  voOt^Si  spectres  k  chef  branlant, 
Qui,  pMes  au  soleil^  cheminez  d'un  pied  lent, 
O'est  vous  qu'ici  j'inyoque  et  prends  4  t^moignage. 
Vous  n'ayez  pas  toujours  ^t^  sans  vie,  et  Tige 
N'a  pas  toujours  pU^  de  sea  midns  de  g6ant 
Yotre  front  4  la  terre  et  votre  &me  an  n^t ! 
Vous  avez  eu  des  yeuzi  des  bras  et  des  entrailles  1 
Ditea-nous  done,  avant  que  de  yos  flin^railles 
L*heure  yous  yienne  prendre,  Oyieillardsl  dites-nous 
Comma  un  oceur  k  yingt  ans  bondit  au  reodez-yousl 

M.  Taine  himself  speaks  of  the  high  moral  tone  which  the 
writings  of  Tennyson  invariably  breathe.  In  a  review  of  one 
of  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset  we  find  this  description  of 
the  plot  Frank,  the  hero,  kills  a  man,  and  takes  his  mistress 
to  himself.  Becoming  at  last  wearied  of  her,  he  spreads  a 
report  that  he  has  himself  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  disguised 
in  a  mask  he  is  represented  as  being  present  while  the  priests 
are  praying  by  the  side  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  his  own 
coffin. 

C'est  une  jonglerie  atrooe,  en  y^rit^I 
0  toi  qui  les  entends,  supreme  intelligence ! 
Quelle  pagode  ils  font  de  leur  Dieu  de  yengeance  I 
Quel  bourreau  rancunier  brJUant  A  petit  feu  I 
Toujours  la  peur  du  feu.-^'e8t  bien  req>rit  de  Rome. 
Us  yous  diront  aprds  que  leur  Dieu  s'est  fait  homme. 
J*7  reconnais  plutdt  lliomme  qui  s'est  fait  Dieu. 

The  priests  leave,  and  his  mistress  draped  in  mourning  comes 
in  weeping. 

EUe  yient,  la  yoili. 

VoOd  bien  oe  beau  corps,  cette  ^aule  diamue, 

Cette  gorge  superbe  et  toi^ours  demi-nue, 

Ayec  ces  deux  grands  jeux  qui  sont  d'un  noir  d'enfer. 
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Frank,  still  masked,  addresses  Iter.     *'  II  s^he  ses  larmes  au 
rayonnement  de  Tor  et  la  rend  infidfele  sur  son  cercueil." 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  poets  whom  M.  Taine  contrasts  as 
representative  writers  in  the  last,  and  what  perhaps  is  the  most 
remarkable  chapter  in  his  History.     There  can  be  no  question 
with  which  one  are  his  sympathies.     There  is  a  depth  of  tender- 
ness in  every  line  of  this  tribute  to  De  Musset  whicb  we  have  not 
found  anywhere  in  his  description  of  any  English  writer.    He 
goes  further.     He  describes  the  wretched  place  where  his  im- 
passioned poems  were  written  under  the  influence  of  brandy : 
and  where,  as  one  of  his  biographers  has  said,  "souvent,  il 
se  faisait  amener,  comme  les  peintres,  un  module  vivant,  dont 
les  poses  plastiques  venaient  en  aide  ^  ses  inspirations''    He 
describes  the  room,  where,  as  we  are  told,  "he  burned  out 
his  brain"  with  absinihsy  and  the  gloomy  street,  in  that  part 
of  Paris,  where,   at  night,  "the  restless  shadows  march  past 
the  doors  and  trail  along  their  dresses  of  draggled  silk  to  meet 
the  passers  by;"  and  he  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  "it 
was    these    vilenesses   and    vulgarities   of  the   stews    which 
caused  his  divine  eloquence  to  flow !" — "  It  was  these  which 
gathered  in  his  bruised  heart  all  the  splendors  of  nature  and 
history,  to  make  them  spring  up  in  sparkling  jets  and  shine 
under  the  most  glowing  poetic  sun  that  ever  rose.     Then  he 
turns  to  that  "  other  poet,"  as  he  half  contemptuously  calls  him, 
"  away  there  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  amuses  himself  by 
dressing  up  lost  epics;    and   exclaims:  "How  happy  he  is 
amongst  his  fine  books,  his  friends,  his  honeysuckles,  and  roses !" 
"But,"  he  continues,  "No  matter  1    De  Musset,  in  this  veiy 
spot,  in  this  filth  and  misery,  rose  higher.     From  the  heights 
of  his  doubt  and  despair,  he  saw  the  infinite,  as  we  see  the  sea 
from  a  storm-beaten  promontory.     Religions,  their  glory  and 
their  decay,  the  human  race,  its  pangs  and  its  destiny,  all  that 
is  sublime  in  the  world,  appeared  there  to  him  in  a  flash  of 
lightning.      He  felt,  at  least  this  once  in  his  life,  the  inner 
tempest  of  deep  sensations,  giant  dreams,  and  intense  voluptu- 
ousness, whose  desire  enabled  him  to  live,  and  whose  lack 
forced  him  to  die.     He  wa&  no  mere  dilettante ;  he  was  not 
content  to  taste  and  enjoy ;  he  left  his  mark  on  human  thought; 
he  told  the  world  what  was  man,  love,  truth,  happiness.    He 
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sofiTered,  but  he  invented ;  he  fainted,  but  he  produced.  He  tore 
from  his  entrails  with  despair  the  idea  which  he  had  conceived, 
and  showed  it  to  the  eyes  of  all,  bloody  but  alive.  That  is 
harder  and  lovelier  than  to  go  fondling  and  gazing  upon  the 
ideas  of  others."  The  people  who  have  listened  to  Tennyson 
are  better  than  our  aristocracy  of  towns-folk  and  bohemians ; 
but  I  prefer  Alfred  de  Musset  to  Tennyson."  With  this  frank 
confession  the  History  of  English  Literature  is  closed. 

And  now  we  have  endeavored,  according  to  the  methods  of 
M.  Taine  himself,  ^'  to  annihilate  as  far  as  possible  whatever  pre- 
vents us  from  seeing  him  with  the  eyes  of  our  head."  In  his 
own  words,  we  have  imagined  to  ourselves  an  accomplished 
French  gentleman  ^'  in  a  black  coat  and  gloves,"  whose  lodgings 
in  Paris  are  "  on  the  second  floor ;"  who  "  is  welcomed  by  the 
ladies ;  who  makes  every  evening  his  fifty  bows,  and  his  score  of 
bon-mots  in  society ;  who  reads  the  papers  in  the  morning ;  who 
is  not  over  gay,  because  he  has  nerves,  and  especially  because 
the  refinement  of  his  feelings  disposes  him  somewhat  to  believe 
himself  a  deity."  This  modem  literary  Orichton  has  mastered 
aU  knowledge,  has  travelled  everywhere,  knows  everybody, 
has  seen  everything.  Yet  he  is  not  blasL  He  feels  no  ennui ; 
for  he  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  carried  away  with 
a  theory,  and  he  has  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  apply 
this  wonderful  theory  to  the  whole  round  of  activities  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capabla  ^e  has  at  last  taken  up  English 
literature,  as  the  work  which  is  to  crown  all  that  he  has  yet 
attempted.  He  has  said  some  things  that  are  valuable ;  many 
things  which  we  cannot  but  admire.  He  is  always  brilliant 
He  is  never  dull  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  understand 
exactly  what  he  means.  And,  certainly,  when  he  declaims  about 
Alfred  de  Musset,  "tearing  from  his  entrails  with  despair  the 
idea  which  he  had  conceived,  and  showing  it  to  the  eyes  of  all, 
bloody,  but  alive,"  we  confess  that  we  are  a  little  inclined  to 
doubt  his  sanity  1  At  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  if  an  English- 
man should  talk  in  this  style  the  boys  in  the  street  would 
laugh  at  him.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  quite  confident,  that 
his  critical  tastes  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  feel 
any  sympathy  with  or  love  for  English  literature,  and  that,  in 
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the  preparation  of  this  boo/k,  it  has  held  in  his  eyes  only  a 
very  subordinate  position  V  He  reminds  us  of  some  enthusiastic 
mvan  of  the  ^h  de  Medicine,  who  imagines  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  making  some  grand  discovery  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  life,  and  stands  over  the  dissecting  table,  in  the  full 
tide  of  eloquence,  while  he  uses  the  inanimate  mass  before  him 
only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  physiological  specu- 
lations. So  M.  Taine  seems  to  us  to  make  use  of  the  treasures 
of  English  literature.  He  shows  prodigious  learning,  and  won- 
derful powers  of  description  and  analysis,  yet  it  is  manifest  all 
the  time  that  it  is  the  theory  which  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  his  eyes,  and  that  he  regards  the  literature  only  as  the  corpus 
vile  which  can  be  made  to  serve  to  illustrate  it 
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Abticlb  VEL— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THBOLOQICAL  AND  BSUGIOUS. 
EOGLBSIASTICAL    POLITY    OF  THE    NbW   TeSTAMBNT.* — We    did 

not  think  it  would  come  in  our  day,  but  here  it  is.  Puritanism  in 
the  Church  of  England,  persecuted  under  Elizabeth  and  her  suc- 
cessors, victorious  for  a  season  under  the  Long  Parliament, 
betrayed  by  the  folly  of  its  Presbyterian  leaders  into  complicity 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  establishment  by  the  reactionary  government  of  Charles  11, 
and  seemingly  annihilated  under  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration  which  converted  Puritans  into  Dissent- 
ers, emerges  into  life  again  in  these  latter  years  of  Victoria.  The 
Rev.  O.  A.  Jacob,  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
writing  not  as  a  Dissenter  from  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
England,  but  as  a  member  of  that  establishment,  has  ventured  to 
do  what  Thomas  Cartwright  did  three  centuries  ago ;  he  has  care- 
folly  and  learnedly  investigated  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  compared  it  with  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  now,  like  Cartwright  and  the  Puritans  of  old, 
he  asks  for  a  new  reformation.  The  times  are  changed  indeed 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  it  is  not  probable  that  Dr.  Jacob 
will  suffer  for  his  theoretical  Puritanism,  so  long  as  his  conscience 
will  permit  him  to  wear  the  vestments  and  read  the  liturgy  with 
strict  observance  of  the  rubrics ;  he  has,  as  the  old  Puritans  bad 
not,  full  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Established  Church,  and  as 
a  Dissenter  to  preach  and  pray,  and  to  unite  with  others  in  wor- 
ship, according  to  his  own  convictions ;  he  need  not  fear  that  his 
afflictions  will  be  like  Cartwright's ;  the  England  of  Victoria  is  in 
many  things  exceedingly  unlike  the  England  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
the  Church  of  England,  in  its  government  and  discipline,  and  in 
its  formularies  both  of  doctrine  and  of  worship,  remains  unchanged. 
Dr.  Jacob  thinks  it  is  high  time  to  reform  that  singularly  compo- 
site institution  which  for  three  hundred  years  has  been,  of  all 
things  in  the  English  spealdng  world,  most  unreformable. 

*  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Ihe  New  Testament.  A  Study  for  the  Present  Crisis 
in  the  Church  of  England,  By  Rev.  G.  A.  Jacob,  D.D.,  Late  Head-Master  of 
Ghrist'B  Hospital    New  York:  T.  Whittaker. 
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Dr.  Jacob's  work  is  in  the  form  of  lectures  (for  some  reason 
never  delivered)  on  the  following  topics :  "  The  Apostles  and  the 
Christian  Church,"—"  The  First  Organization  of  the  Church,"— 
"A  further  consideration  of  the  Christian  Ministry" — proving 
that  it  is  not  a  priesthood,— "  The  Laity,  or  Christian  Body  at 
Large,"—"  Public  Worship  "—including  the  question  of  prescribed 
liturgies,— "  Christian  Baptism,"— "  The  Lord's  Supper,"— with  a 
concluding  lecture  in  which  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  New 
Testament  polity  are  applied  to  the  impending  crisis  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Learning,  carefnlness,  candor,  and  moderation  char- 
acterize the  entire  work.  We  commend  it  to  our  friends — clerical 
and  laical — in  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  Be  they  ever  so 
High,  or  ever  so  narrow,  if  they  will  read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written,  they  will  find  themselves  brought  out  in  a  large 
place.  We  do  not  say  that  they  will  cease  to  be  Episcopalians ; 
but  they  will  be  conscious  of  a  new  freedom. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  treatise  on  the  scriptural  warrant  for 
the  Congregational  theory  of  Church  government  than  this  book 
from  an  Evangelical  Broad-Church  Episcopalian. 

Nasgelsbach  on  Jbbemiah  and  Lamentatiokb.* — ^The  pres^ 
ent  volume  of  Lange's  Bibdwerk^  though  far  enough  below  the 
mark  of  the  best  German  commentaries,  is  somewhat  better  than 
any  we  have  hitherto  had  in  English  on  this  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Naegelsbach  has  a  little  more  Hebrew  scholarship  and 
a  little  less  disregard  for  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  than 
are  current  among  us.  Of  the  poetical  portions  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  Mr.  Asbury  has  given  a  new  translation,  "  founded  on  a 
comparison  of  the  German  and  English  versions  with  the  Hebrew." 
We  assume  that  he  has  adhered  substantially  to  Naegelsbach's 
interpretation,  and  is  to  be  held  responsible  only  for  the  language 
in  which  the  ideas  are  clothed.  In  this  he  is  not  always  happy. 
Such  renderings  as  these  will  hardly  strike  any  one  as  improve- 
ments on  King  James's  Version :  ii,  6,  "  followed  vacuity  and 
became  vacuous ; "  v,  4,  "  stultified ; "  vi,  24  (and  elsewhere  fi»- 
quently,  both  as  a  noun  and  adjective),  "parturient;"  xx,  10, 

*  A  OcmmmOaff^  an  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  John  Pbtbb  LAKas,  D.D.  YoL 
XIII.  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  Jeremiah  and  LamentationB,  theologically 
and  homiletically  expounded,  hy  Dr.  0.  W.  Edwasd  Naeoelsbaoh.  Jeremiah 
translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Samubl  Ralph  Asbury;  Lamentations  trans- 
lated, enlarged,  and  edited  by  Wm.  H.  Hobnblowbb,  D.D.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  ft  Go.    18*71.    Sto,  pp.  446,  196. 
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"obligated  to  be  at  peace; "  1, 11,  "for  thou  rejoicedst,  for  thou 
eiraltedst,  robber  of  my  heritage,  for  thou  skippedst  like  a  thrash- 
mg  calf,  and  neighedst  like  the  strong  steeds;"  1, 13,  ^Hhe  ell  of 
thy  section ; "  the  frequent  use  of  wiU  for  shally  e.  g.,  xiv,  13,  "  ye 
wOl  not  see  the  sword,  and  famine  will  not  come  to  you."    The 
phrase,  "ground  property"  (xii,  10),  we  are  afraid,  was  not  com- 
pared either  with  the  Hebrew,  or  with  the  English  version ;  it  is 
too  unmistakably  German.    As  an  editor  Mr.  Asbury  has  con- 
tented himself,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  few  additions  to  the 
work  of  Naegelsbach,  an  act  of  self-denial  which  we  appreciate 
the  more  highly  from  the  fact  that  the  Commentary  on  Lamenta- 
tions has  been  swollen  by  Dr.  Homblower's  additions  to  double 
the  size  of  the  original.    Especially  Naegelsbach's  opinion  that 
Jeremiah  was  not  the  author  of  Lamentations,  Dr.  Homblower 
has  combated  with  great  warmth  and  at  great  length.    Naegels- 
bach's arguments  are  drawn  from  the  differences  in  the  style  of 
the  two  books,  differences  partly  of  a  general  nature,  especially 
the  very  artificial  alphabetic  structure  of  Lamentations,  partly 
specific  differences  in  the  tisits  loguendi.    Of  the  latter  he  gives  a 
list  founded  on  a  comparison,  word  for  word,  of  Lamentations 
with  Jeremiah.    The  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled, 
indeed  it  hardly  admits  of  more  than  a  probable  solution,  t)ut 
toward  such  a  solution  Naegelsbach  has  made  a  contribution  of 
some  value.    Dr.  Homblower  meets  the  arguments  of  Naegels- 
bach by  such  as  these.     Admitting  that  "the  modem  acrostic  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  species  of  literary  trifling,  pleasing  only  to  a 
fenciful,  finical,  or  puerile  taste,"  he  thinks  it  "not  impossible  that 
the  Hebrew  alphabetical  acrostic  may  have  belonged  to  the  high- 
est art  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry."    To  show  that  the  difference 
in  language  is  not  inconsistent  with  unity  of  authorship,  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  poems  and  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
and  finds,  for  example,  in  the  first  stanza  of  Yennis  and  Adonis^ 
the  following  expressions  which  do  not  occur  in  the  plays ;  pur- 
ple-colored face^  weeping  mom^  hiedy  sick-thoughted^  and  two  that 
occur  only  once  in  the  plays ;  rose-cheeked^  bold-faced.    The  par- 
allel will  satisfy  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  mathematical  defini- 
tion ;  the  things  compared  will  certainly  never  come  together,  no 
matter  how  fiir  the  comparison  is  pushed.    The  relation  which 
the  vocabulary  of  poetry  bears  to  that  of  prose  is  by  no  means  the 
same  in  Hebrew  as  in  English.    One  difference  only,  the  facts  that 
compounds  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  Hebrew  (except  in  proper 
names),  will  strike  off  perhaps  the  major  part  of  Dr.  Homblower^s 
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examples.  Many  of  the  points  of  diyergence  noted  by  Naegels- 
bach  are  it  is  true  of  little  or  no  weight,  and  to  insist  on  them 
rather  weakens  than  strengthens  his  case.  Bat  all  are  not  so 
easily  disposed  o£  For  example,  Adonai  occurs  as  a  name  of 
God  in  Jeremiah  seyen  times,  and  always  in  the  combination  Ado- 
nai Jehovah  ;  in  Lamentations  it  occurs  fourteen  times  and  always 
alone.  Dr.  Homblower  charges  Naegelsbach  with  a  want  of 
ingenuousness  in  not  raising  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the 
reading,  inasmuch  as  *'  many  manuscripts,  some  early  editions  and 
some  of  the  older  versions,  have  Jehovah  instead  of  Adonai  in 
every  one  of  the  fourteen  places  referred  to  in  the  Lamentations." 
A  moment's  consideration  will  relieve  Naegelsbach  from  this  impu- 
tation, though  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  leaves  Dr.  Homblower  under 
one  hardly  less  grave.  Of  the  360  manuscripts  of  Lamentations 
collated  by  Eennicott,  30  on  the  average  (17  being  the  lowest  and 
46  the  highest  number  in  any  one  instance)  give  the  reading  Jeho- 
vah  in  the  place  of  Adonai  in  the  fourteen  cases  above  mentioned. 
These  manuscripts  are  of  no  more  than  average  authority,  so  that 
we  may  set  down  the  evidence  from  this  quarter  in  favor  of  Ado- 
nai as  at  least  ten  to  one.  And  this  evidence  is  strengthened  a 
hundred  fold  by  another  consideration.  The  name  Jehovah  occurs 
in  Lamentations  forty  times,  and  the  manuscripts  are  so  nearly 
unanimous  that  the  reading  Adonai  is  found  on  the  average  in 
hardly  more  than  one  manuscript.  Now  it  is  altogether  impossi- 
ble that  in  the  fourteen  instances  above  mentioned,  Adonai  can 
have  been  introduced  in  place  of  Jehovah  by  accident  or  careless- 
ness so  generally  that  the  evidence  is  ten  to  one  in  its  favor,  while 
in  the  remaining  forty  cases  the  evidence  is  three  hundred  to  one 
against  it.  Just  as  little  can  we  suppose  an  intentional  substitu- 
tion. No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  change  in  these  cases 
which  would  not  equally  require  a  change  in  the  other  forty. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Homblower's  case  at  all  strengthened  by  the  appeal  to 
^^  early  versions.''  None  of  the  important  ones  at  least  lend  it  any 
support 

Not  having  the  original  German  at  hand,  we  cannot  speak  of 
the  faithfulness  of  either  Mr.  Asbury's  or  Dr.  Homblower's  tranft- 
lations.  Dr.  Homblower's  poor  success  in  the  attempt  to  correct 
a  mistranslation  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  disturbs  a  little  our  confi- 
dence. It  is  found  in  a  special  note,  p.  113.  Wordsworth  had 
translated  Gedenke^ja  gedenke^dass  meine  Seele  eich  beruhigein 
miTy  *'  Remember,  remember  Thou,  that  my  soul  sinks  within  me;" 
Homblower,  ''  Remember,  yea  remember  that  my  soul  composes 
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iteelf  in  me."  Wordsworth's  error,  in  regard  to  the  signification 
of  beruhige^  is  quite  venial  compared  to  that  of  which  both  are 
guilty  in  taking  it  to  be  an  indicative,  in  violation  both  of  the 
form  and  the  sense.  Of  course  the  translation  should  be, 
'^Remember,  yea  remember,  in  order  that  my  soul  may  be  quieted 
within  me." 

Baehb  on  thb  Books  of  thb  Kings.* — ^This  volume  deserves 
the  same  qualified  commendation  which  we  gave  to  the  one  just 
noticed,  and  the  translation  is  entitled  to  a  somewhat  warmer 
welcome,  because  the  field  which  it  covers  was  so  nearly  unoccu- 
pied. The  author's  previous  publications  on  the  symbolical  char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  worship,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  were 
hardly  the  best  preparation  for  the  present  work ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  simple  historical  fact  is  not  to  him  every- 
where the  object  of  the  first  importance.  The  translators,  each 
in  a  different  way,  have  performed  their  work  weU.  There  are, 
it  seems  to  us,  but  two  rational  modes  of  procedure  with  such  a 
book,  either  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple  translation,  without 
additions  and  corrections,  or  to  keep  up  a  pretty  constant  protest 
against  the  author's  methods  and  conclusions.  Dr.  Harwood  has 
chosen  substantially  the  first  of  these  methods,  his  remarks  being 
very  few  and  brief,  and  Mr.  Sunmer  the  last.  Mr.  Sumner's 
additions,  which  are  very  considerable,  are  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion which  we  have  brought  against  some  of  the  earlier  volumes 
of  this  commentary,  which  have  grown  greatly  in  size,  without 
increasing  in  value,  under  the  hands  of  their  editors.  He  has 
shown  sound  scholarship,  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  the  abil- 
ity to  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  writer  and  to  place  himself 
at  his  point  of  view.  In  applying  the  results  of  recent  Assyrian 
researches  to  the  illustration  of  Jewish  history,  he  has,  it  appears 
to  us,  proceeded  with  hardly  sufficient  caution.  This  is  a  quarter 
from  which  we  shall  no  doubt  in  time  gain  assured  and  valuable 
results,  but  the  want  of  agreement  among  the  few  scholars  who 
are  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  is  still  too 
great  to  warrant  us  in  accepting  the  conclusions  reached  as  more 
than  provisional.     Lenormant,  of  whose  "Ancient  History  of  the 

*  A  Commmta/ry  on  ihe  Holy  SeripUir^.  By  Jomr  Pxtbb  Lakob.  D.  D.  Vol 
xi.  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Books  of  the  Kings,  by  Ka.bl  Ohr.  W.  P.  Baehb, 
D.D.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited;  Book  I.  by  EDwm  Habwood,  D.D.  ;  Book  n. 
by  W.  G.  SumreB,  B.A.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.  1872.  Svo 
pp.  260,  312.  ' 
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Eaat ''  Mr.  Smnner  has  made  frequent  use,  is  too  obvioiuly  weak 
in  other  parts  of  his  work  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight  here. 

Dblitzbch's  Cohmentabt  ok  thb  Psalms"'  possesses  some  rare 
excellences.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  and  great  learn- 
ing. The  author  is  remarkably  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  of 
Hebrew  punctuation  and  accentuation,  with  Hebrew  phraseology 
and  syntax,  and  with  Rabbinic  literature.  In  this  last  respect  his 
work  is  an  important  supplement  to  other  modem  commentaries. 
Meanwhile  the  author  is  equally  oonversant  with  the  results  of 
recent  scholarship.  A  man  of  less  originality  would  have  been 
overborne  by  his  learning.  Indeed,  we  often  feel  that  he  magni- 
fies the  mechanics  of  the  Psalms,  finding  abundantly  ^^  Sabbatic 
numbers,'*  "  heptatichs,"  "  hexastichs,"  "  sevens,"  **  three-fold  sep- 
tiads,"  ^*  threes,"  and  even  ^*  the  unmistakable  strophe-schema  6, 
6,  7,  6,  6,  not  without  significance"  (p.  67).  We  are  also  occa- 
sionally reminded  that  so  tax  as  he  has  a  bias,  it  is  toward  Jew- 
ish interpretations.  And  we  weary  of  the  perpetual  '^  Johoe," 
running  all  through  this  translation,  as  the  substitute  for  our  ine- 
radicable JEnglish  ^^ Jehovah:"  a  weariness  not  diminished  by 
once  hearing  a  yearling  Hebrew  student  affect  the  same  barbar- 
ism. But  when  we  approach  the  substantial  excellencies  of  the 
Commentary,  we  find  them  very  great:  thorough  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  philology,  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  a 
wide  range  of  kindred  scholarship,  a  deeply  spiritual  tone,  an  emi- 
nently fertile  mind,  abounding  in  pointed  and  poetic  suggestion. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  exposition  is  partly  concealed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  translation,  and  is  somewhat  obscured  in  the  original 
by  the  unartistic  commingling  of  cold  grammatical  remarks  with 
sparkling  gems  of  thought.  In  this,  as  in  the  previous  volumes, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  ofiTer  some  characteristic 
mark  of  genius,  however  brief;  while  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  e.  g., 
the  84tfa,  ld2d,  136th,  148th,  there  is  a  sustained  richness  and 
beauty,  dimmed  only  by  the  two  influences  already  mentioned. 
This  brightness  of  thought  shows  itself  often  in  the  titles:  '^Sab- 
bath Thoughts"  (Ps.  xcii),  "The  harvest  of  joy  after  the  sowing 
of  tears"  (cxxvi),  "The  vows  of  a  king"  (ci),  "The  Royal 
Throne  above  the  sea  of  purple  "  (xciii),  "  An  Gottes  Segen  ist  alles 
gelegen "  (cxxvii),  etc.    It  breaks  out  not  seldom  in  his  descrip- 

*  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Padkns.  By  Fbanz  Delitzsoh.  From  the  G«r- 
maiif  2nd  edition.  Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  For  sale  by  Scribner,  Welfordft 
Armstrong,  N.  Y.    VoL  in.    Pp.  420,  Svo. 
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tions  of  the  very  movement  of  the  Psalms:  ^^The  music  is 
hashed ;  the  song  dies  away  with  an  iambic  cadence  into  a  wait- 
ing, expectant  stillness''  (Ixxxiv).  ^'The  deeds  of  God  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodns  are  here  brought  together  to  form  a  miniature 
as  majestic  as  it  is  charming.  There  are  four  tetrastichs  which 
pass  by  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird,  as  it  were,  with  four  flap- 
pings of  its  wings"  (oxiv). 

If  we  were  to  fix  upon  the  most  striking  quality  of  all  exhib- 
ited in  this  Commentary,  we  should  incline  perhaps  to  specify  its 
poetic  appreciation;  a  trait  so  indispensable  and  so  conunonly  dis- 
pensed with  in  expositions  of  the  Psalms.  In  tibis  respect  it  is 
often  admirable.    We  could  cite  illustrations  by  the  page. 

Considered  strictly  as  an  exposition,  this  Commentary  deserves 
high  praise.  It  is  careful  and  judicious.  We  should  not  advise 
any  student  to  consult  it  alone,  but  to  compare  it  with  others. 
The  strong  individuality  of  the  author  sometimes  inclines  him  to 
doubtful  views,  which  a  writer  even  of  less  ability  would  avoid. 
Its  value  as  a  complement  to  the  ordinary  expositions,  as  well  as 
its  independent  worth,  is  very  great.  It  is,  however,  too  learned 
for  a  popular  Commentary. 

Thk  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  op  Christ.* — ^This  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  theology  which  the  press  of 
late  has  furnished.  It  is  scholarly  without  being  pedantic,  argu- 
mentative but  not  dry,  at  the  same  time  theological  and  critical, 
and  marked  throughout  by  an  unaffected  and  elevated  piety.  The 
author  begins  with  a  discussion  of  miracles  and  the  supernatural, 
and  tbe  immanence  of  God  in  nature.  He  shows  that  a  miracle  is 
no  contradiction  to  nature,  no  violation  of  the  divine  attributes ; 
in  sbort,  nothing  monstrous,  or,  under  the  circumstances,  presup- 
posed in  the  Gospels  and  proved  to  be  actual,  unexpected.  He 
then  proceeds  to  "  the  Historical  Argument,"  in  which  we  have  a 
dear,  correct,  and  succinct  statement  of  the  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fourth  Gospel  which  are  afforded  by  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  objections  and  hypotheses  of  Baur,  Scholten,  and  other 
disbelieving  critics  are  dispassionately  weighed,  under  the  title  of 
"  Historical  Memorials."  Dr.  Sears  then  takes  up  the  organic  unity 
of  the  Gk^spels,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  respective  conceptions 
of  Christ  which  are  presented  in  them,  and  other  topics,  which,  as 
they  are  treated,  serve  to  corroborate  the  main  proposition  that 

*  The  JFbwih  Gospel  (he  ffeari  of  Christ  By  Edmund  H.  Seabs.  Boston; 
Koyes,  Holmes  A  Co.    1872. 
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the  fourth  Gospel  is  from  the  pen  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Part 
m.  considers  '^  the  Private  Ministry  of  Christ,''  and  accounts  for 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  last  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inter- 
preter of  "the  Heart  of  Christ."  This  is  followed  by  an  exposi- 
tion of  "  the  Johannean  Theology,"  which  is  treated  from  a  sub- 
stantially evangelical,  though  not  technically  orthodox,  point  of 
view.  The  Appendix  takes  up  certain  critical  and  theological 
problems,  as  "  the  Easter  Controversy,"  "  the  Birth  of  Christ," 
"  the  Pre-existence."  There  are  some  opinions  both  in  criticism 
and  theology,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  with  which  we  are  un- 
able to  concur ;  but  even  they  are  invariably  propounded  in  a 
tone  of  candor  and  fairness,  which  disarms  polemical  hostility. 
The  subject  of  the  volume  is  of  the  highest  interest  as  a  branch  of 
Christian  evidences.  It  is  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  satisfactory 
to  the  scholar  and  edifying  to  the  ordinary  disciple,  who  wishes 
to  see  the  grounds  of  his  faith  and  penetrate  the  profound  mean- 
ing of  that  one  of  the  sacred  narratives  which  Luther  called  the 
"  haupt-evangelium," — '*  the  chief  Gospel" 

McClintock  and  Strong's  Encyclopedia.  (Vol  rv).* — ^Pre- 
fixed to  this  new  volume  of  a  work  which  has  been  already  favor- 
ably noticed  in  these  pages,  is  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
Dr.  McClintock,  whose  death  was  lamented  by  all  friends  of  learn- 
ing in  the  country.  Dr.  Strong,  with  the  aid  of  his  corps  of  con- 
tributors, is  carrying  forward  the  work,  on  the  same  plan  and  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced.  The  comprehensive 
plan  of  this  Dictionary  distinguishes  it  from  most  of  the  works 
which  are  in  the  market,  and  renders  it  especially  convenient  for 
such  as  have  not  access  to  special  encyclopedias.  The  full  refer- 
ences to  authorities  enable  the  reader  to  follow  out  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  of  the  topics  which  are  handled. 

Db.  Hickook's  Cbbatob  and  CsBATioNf  is  another  proof  that 
the  veteran  philosopher  and  theologian  does  not  relax  in  his  zeal 
and  his  activity.  It  is  easy  to  characterize  the  aim  and  the 
method  of  the  work  which  is  before  us.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to  re- 
cognize in  it  the  comprehensive  grasp,  the  penetrating  analysb,  and 

*  Oydopcsdia  of  BStUccJ^  Theological^  arid  EccUsia^tical  Literature.  Prepared  bj 
Rev.  John  MoCLnrrooK,  D.D.  and  Jambs  Stroxo,  S.T.D.  Vol  IV.  H.  I.  J.  New 
York :  Harper  ft  Brothers,  1872. 

f  Oreator  and  OreaUon;  or,  the  Knowledge  m  the  Reason  of  God  and  his 
Work.    Bj  Laubens  P.  Hiokook,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Boston:  Lee  and  Shepaid.    1872. 
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the  fluent  diction  by  which  it  is  distinguished;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  state  its  distinctive  doctrines  in  terms  intelligible  to  a  laical 
understanding. 

The  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  xnan  by  his  reason 
knows  the  Creator  as  the  necessary  ground  of  created  being,  and, 
in  knowing  him  as  such,  knows  Him  in  the  attributes  and  relations 
which  are  essential  to  Him  as  such  a  Creator.  In  knowing  these 
he  knows  Him  as  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit.  In  setting  forth  this 
doctrine  the  author  reviews  the  several  philosophies  which  have 
divided  the  world's  suffrages,  viz.,  the  positive  philosophy,  the  asso- 
ciational  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  the  philos- 
ophy of  correlated  force,  and  the  critical  philosophy,  in  its  several 
stages  of  development  in  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  HegeL  The  last, 
whatever  else  it  does,  fails  to  give  us  a  positive  and  created  uni- 
verse. Here  then  the  author  starts  by  asserting  that  the  Reason 
is  competent  to  know  an  outer  creation.  This  it  cannot  know  by 
sense  or  by  the  understanding,  for  these  give  delusive  phenomena 
and  contradictory  antinomies.  The  Reason  only  is  competent  to 
know  the  creation  as  it  sees  reality  through  phenomena,  as  it 
seizes  the  rational  idea  which  reconciles  and  transfigures  the  vari- 
eties of  sense  appearances  and  the  antinomies  of  the  logical  under- 
standing. In  kiiowing  creation  the  finite  Reason  also  knows 
the  Creator  as  unconditioned — as  personal  and  as  triune — as  the 
Universal  Reason,  as  distinguished  from  the  creation  by  which 
He  manifests  Himself. 

The  difficulty  which  we  encounter  in  accepting  this  solution  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy  and  of  faith  which  is  proposed  by 
the  author,  is  that  he  seems  to  us  to  fail  to  show  what  sense  and 
understanding  are  when  severed  from  the  Reason,  and  conse- 
quently to  fail  to  find  a  separate  office  for  this  faculty,  except  that 
it  does  the  work  which  sense  and  understanding  in  his  view  fail  to 
achieve.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  translating  the  language  of  the 
author  into  a  sound  and  comprehensive  philosophy,  but  we  can- 
not but  wonder  that  he  should  retain  the  terminology  of  the  Kan- 
tian system,  when  he  so  far  departs  from  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tions in  respect  to  the  reach  and  certainty  of  speculative  knowl- 
edge, which  alone  give  consistency  to  this  terminology. 

The  second  and  longest  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  meta- 
physics of  inorganic,  organic,  and  psychical  existence  as  compre- 
hending the  creation.  The  author  shows  his  wide  reading  and  his 
comprehensive  reflection  upon  the  finite  universe.     We  dare  not 
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affinn  that  be  has  made  out  his  thesis  that  these  fimdamental  rela- 
tions, which  empirical  science  has  been  so  slow  to  evolve  and 
accept,  are  given  to  the  insight  of  the  finite  Reason  as  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  reflection  upon  its  own  essence. 

Thb  Two  Consoiencsb;  ob,  Conscibnge  the  Mobal  Law 
AND  Conscience  the  Witness.* — The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Two  Consciences  has,  in  this  briefest  possible  of  essays,  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  showing  that  the  term  conscience  is  nsed  to 
designate  two  conceptions  which  are  entirely  difierent  from  ODe 
another,  and  that  the  confounding  of  the  one  with  the  other  in- 
volves serious  speculative  and  practical  inconvenience.  It  ia  sin- 
gular yet  indisputably  true  that  this  ambiguity  has  too  rarely 
been  noticed,  and  has  still  more  rarely  been  the  stimulant  to  a 
more  careful  investigation  into  the  nature  and  functions  of  this 
much  discussed  endowment  of  our  being.  The  author  has  been 
moved  to  such  an  inquiry,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  over- 
come all  the  difficulties,  or  answered  all  the  questions  which  sug- 
gest themselves.  We  should  have  been  delighted,  if  after  having 
shown  that  conscience  the  witness  supposes  conscience  the  law,  he 
had  proceeded  to  inquire  what  conscience  the  law  supposes,  and 
by  successive  analyses  he  had  discovered  to  himself  and  others 
the  relations  of  moral  truth  and  moral  feeling  to  the  necessary 
experiences  of  a  being  who  is  at  once  voluntary  and  reflective  and 
rational  When  he  writes  another  essay  we  hope  he  will  push 
his  analysis  further. 

Hbngstenbebg's  Histoby  of  the  Kingdom  of  GoD.f — ^It  was 
fitting  that  one  who  had  spent  such  an  amount  of  intellectual  toil 
upon  separate  portions  of  the  one  central  theme,  should  gather 
the  matured  and  corrected  results  of  all  that  thinking  into  a 
rounded  whole.  It  is  done  in  this  volume,  and  with  great  gain 
upon  most  of  his  other  writings,  in  condensation,  point,  and  sobri- 
ety. The  characteristics  of  Hengstenberg  still  remain :  his  learn- 
ing, his  positiveness,  and  often  his  contempt.  But  his  learning  is 
less  lumbering  and  wearisome,  his  positiveness  less  dictatorial,  and 

*  The  Tkoo  Oonadencea;  or,  Oonadenoe  the  Moral  Law  and  Oonsdmee  ffte  WiiM8$: 
An  Essay  toward  analyzing  and  defining  their  two  principles  and  explaining 
the  true  character  and  office  of  each.  PhQadelphia:  Glaxton,  Bemsen,  and 
Haffelflnger.    1870. 

t  Btstory  of  Ihe  Kingdom  of  Cfod  under  ihe  Old  Tbakmeni,  From  the  German 
of  the  late  B.  W.  Henostkmbbbg.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Edinbuigh:  T.  & 
T.  Clark.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong.    Pp.  469,  8vo. 
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his  contempt  less  bitter.  He  makes  an  occasional  sharp  shot  at 
the  men  of  differing  opinions,  and  decides  some  controverted 
points  in  a  way  which  scarcely  apprises  the  reader  of  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  view.  Thus  he  peremptorily  affirms  that  "  there 
is  not  a  single  tenable  argoment  to  be  adduced  in  flavor  of  the 
pre-Mosaic  existence  of  the  Sabbath"  (p.  230),  and  "it  is  false  to 
assert  that  the  division  into  weeks,  which  we  find  in  the  very  ear- 
liest times,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath." 
In  the  same  style  he  asserts  (p.  238) :  "  On  impartial  consideration 
it  soon  appears  that  the  Hyksos  of  Manetho  are  the  Israelites 
themselves."  He  boldly  pronounces  (p.  27)  that  "not  one  of  the 
heathen  traditions  respecting  the  flood  seems  to  have  an  independ- 
ent basis,"  although,  to  say  no  more,  it  might  puzzle  him  to  show 
how  the  traditions  of  the  North  American  Indians  "  may  be  recog- 
nized as  an  echo  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative."  Illconsidered 
assertions  like  these,  however,  are  not  characteristic  of  the  whole 
history.  It  is  in  general  more  temperate  in  tone  and  less  parti- 
san in  argument  than  almost  any  of  his  other  works,  and  is  a  val- 
uable repository  of  th^  opinions  of  a  toilsome  and  thoughtful  life. 
If  it  had  no  other  merit,  it  is  a  history  of  the  vast  literature  of 
the  subject,  unless  we  except  the  very  latest.  The  present  volume, 
after  an  elaborate  and  learned  Introduction,  traces  the  course  of 
events  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  He 
regards  the  Canaanites  as  the  original  occupants  of  northern  Pal- 
estine, speaking  a  Semitic  language,  which  had  somehow  dis- 
placed their  Hamitic  tongue;  Egypt  as  "having  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  culture  at  a  very  early  period,"  and  Israel  as  a 
learner  there,  although  he  pronounces  Bunsen's  Chronology  "  a 
tissue  of  hypotheses  "  "  making  a  measure  of  that  which  is  to  be 
measured ; "  idolatry  as  a  religious  degeneration ;  Ur  as  situated 
in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Nisibis ; 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  as  the  time  of  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
circumcision  as  a  rite  not  borrowed  by  the  Israelites  from  other 
nations,  nor  in  all  cases  (e.  g.,  the  Egyptians  and  ancient  Ethio- 
pians) borrowed  by  the  surrounding  nations  from  Israel;  the 
"  angel  of  the  Lord  "  as  the  Lord  himself,  virtually  the  logos  ;  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  priests  as  high  and  skillful 
jugglery;  Rameses  as  Herodpolis,  near  the  Bitter  Lakes;  the 
crossing  of  the  Sea,  as  near  its  extreme  northern  limit ;  the  route 
thence  to  Sinai,  substantially  the  same  as  suggested  by  Robinson. 
On  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  author  takes  the 
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same  view  with  Keil  and  others,  that  the  whole  passage,  Joshua 
X,  12-15,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  it,  is  a  quotation  from  the  poet- 
ical and  hyperbolical  description  of  "  the  book  of  Jasher."  This 
History  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  author's  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  Leipsic.  Necessarily  some  interesting  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  developed  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  since,  fail  to  be 
recognized. 

Stani*et  on  the  Chuech  op  Scotland.* — Everything  from 
the  pen  of  Stanley  possesses  a  charm  for  cultivated  readers,  from 
the  attractiveness  of  the  style,  and  &om  the  wide  culture  and 
charitable  spirit  which  characterize  all  his  productions.  Though 
not  a  profound  thinker  in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  though  he 
does  not  offer  anything  like  a  complete  or  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  writes,  his  influence  is  yet  wholesome 
upon  the  thought  of  the  times.  Stanley,  like  his  master,  Dr. 
Arnold,  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  establishments,  as  the  best  safe- 
guard of  lay  rule  and  of  liberty  in  the  church.  He  finds  occasion 
in  this  sketchy  and  discursive  volume  on  the  Scottish  Church,  to 
maintain  his  thesis  on  this  subject.  As  a  treatment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland,  the  book  is  quite  inadequate  and  defec- 
tive; but  as  a  repository  of  interesting  thoughts,  and  of  facts- 
bearing  on  the  theme,  it  is  a  readable  and  even  instructive  little 
work.  As  coming  from  the  gifted  chief  of  the  Latitudinarians,  or 
Broad  Church  as  they  call  themselves,  using  the  Saxon  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Latin  term,  it  will  find  numerous  readers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wythe's  Aobbement  of  Science  and  Revelation! 
is  a  well-intended  series  of  Essays  on  a  much  discussed  subject. 
We  cannot  agree  with  a  writer  who  holds  that  man  is  incompe- 
tent to  reach  the  knowledge  of  God  without  a  revelation.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  gives  evidence  of  abun- 
dant reading ;  but  it  is  altogether  below  the  demands  of  those 
devotees  of  science  who  have  serious  difficulties  that  reach  below 
the  surface.  For  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  it  may  ren- 
der a  useful  service. 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Chvirek  of  ScoUandj  delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  1872. 
By  Arthur  Pbxrhtn  Stanlet,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wettaninster.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner,  Annstrong  ft  Co.     1872. 

f  The  Agreement  of  Science  and  Revelation.  By  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Wtthb,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co.     1872. 
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historical  anb  biographical. 

Senator  Wilson's  History  op  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power  in  America*  is  a  work  which  will  certainly  be 
read  The  interest  of  the  subject,  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and 
the  ability  with  which  the  History  is  written,  will  ensure  for  it  an 
extensive  circulation.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  three  volumes, 
of  more  than  six  hundred  pages  each.  The  volume  before  us  be- 
gins with  the  early  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies,  and 
ends  with  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  State.  It  covers  the  most 
exciting  period  of  the  Anti-Slavery  controversy,  and  gives  full 
narratives  of  the  struggle  at  the  admission  of  Missouri,  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Southampton  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Liberator ;  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earlier  and  the  later  Anti-Slavery  societies ;  of  Miss 
Prudence  CrandalPs  school ;  of  the  secession  from  Lane  Seminary ; 
of  the  presentation  and  rejection  of  the  Anti-Slavery  petitions ;  of 
the  murder  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy ;  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  society  and  its  consequent  disruption ;  of  the  efforts  of 
John  Quincy  Adams ;  of  the  Amistad  captives ;  of  the  escape  and 
career  of  Frederick  Douglass ;  of  the  rise  of  the  Liberty  party ;  of 
the  doctrine  of  no  union  with  slave-holders ;  of  the  imprisonments 
of  colored  seamen  from  the  North  in  the  Southern  cities,  and  the 
outrages  upon  Judge  Hoar  at  Charleston ;  and  of  the  formation, 
progress,  and  success  of  the  plot  to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union. 

The  recital  of  these  topics  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  ex- 
citing character  of  the  themes  with  which  the  writer  has  to  do.  The 
fact  that  the  writer  had  been  an  actor  in  not  a  few  of  them,  and 
had  a  warm,  not  to  say  an  ardent,  personal  sympathy  with  the  men 
whose  souls  were  fired  with  Anti-Slavery  zeal,  would  promise  at 
least  an  animating  narrative.  It  is  all  this  and  more.  It  is  glow- 
ing without  rant,  spirited  without  extravagance,  earnest  and  posi- 
tive without  being  offensively  partizan.  It  is  dramatic,  condensed, 
and  philosophicaL  The  diction  is  admirable;  the  pictures  are 
vivid ;  the  view  is  comprehensive.  That  it  is  never  one-sided  in  its 
representations  of  men  and  events  we  do  not  assert.  That  the  vet- 
eran, in  reciting  events  and  words  which  once  stirred  his  blood  to 
fever  heat,  and  called  forth  words  which  were  hailstones,  is  always 
charitable  to  his  opponents  or  construes  their  acts  and  words  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  we  should  scarcely  expect.    But  that  so  far 

*  History  of  the  Rise  and  FaU  of  ike  Slave  Power  in  America,  B7  Henrt  Wa- 
SON.    Vol.  L    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  k  Co.     1872. 
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as  facts  and  sayings  on  both  sides  are  concerned,  be  aims  to  be  an 
honest  narrator,  is  most  manifest.  The  writer  has  had  ample 
assistance  and  sagacious  adyisers,  and  if  he  prosecutes  the  work 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has  prepared  the  first  volume,  he  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  social  and  political  history 
of  this  country.  We  do  not  require  in  such  a  history,  written  by 
such  a  man,  any  apology  for,  or  explanation  of^  the  reasons  which 
led  so  many  to  look  with  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  movements 
and  the  ethics  of  the  first  Anti-Slavery  agitators.  Nor  is  it  fair  to 
demand  that  the  narrator  should  conjecture  what  course  the  Anti- 
Slavery  conflict  might  have  taken  had  it  not  been  precipitated 
upon  the  nation.  For  such  disquisitions  the  senator  has  no  call 
and  no  fitness.  The  work  which  he  could  do  he  has  done  with 
a  willing  zeal  and  with  conspicuous  success. 

Life  of  Henry  Dunstbr.* — This  little  work  describes  the  life 
and  character  of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  early  ministers  of 
New  England,  and  a  man  of  upright  and  amiable  character.  On 
account  of  his  erudition,  judgment,  and  piety,  he  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident of  the  infant  College  which  was  established  at  Cambridge, 
and  labored  with  much  assiduity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  with 
deserved  success,  for  the  building  up  of  that  now  famous  institu- 
tioa  But  an  adoption  of  Baptist — ^Anabaptist,  as  the  term  then 
was — opinions  necessitated  his  retirement  from  his  office,  and  he 
found  it  more  conducive  to  his  quiet  and  happiness  to  spend  the 
last  days  of  his  life  within  the  bounds  of  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Plymouth. 

The  memoir  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  himself  a  Baptist  clergyman,  is 
interesting,  and  is  instructive,  not  only  for  its  strictly  biographi- 
cal matter,  but  also  for  the  sketches,  which  are  introduced,  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  But 
Dunster  is  painted  throughout  as  the  victim  of  intoleranca  It  is 
true  that  there  seems  to  have  been,  some  injustice  in  the  failure  to 
make  him  full  compensation  for  his  expenses  and  losses  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  College.  But  Dr.  Chaplin  fails,  as  we  think,  to  make 
out  a  very  grievous  case  of  intolerance.  He  says  himself  (p.  194) : 
"  We  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  the  generations  which  preceded 
us,  and  in  our  turn  we  may  be  found  vulnerable  to  the  shafts  of 
ridicule."    Harvard  College  was  eventually  a  theological  semi- 

*  Life  of  Esnry  Dunster,  First  President  of  Harvard  GoUeg^.  Bj  Jebbkiah 
Ghapldt,  D.D.    Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  k  Oo.    18*72. 
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nary,  as  well  as  a  oollege,  in  the  time  of  Dunster.  Suppose  now 
that  Newton  Seminary  were  a  part  of  Wateryille  CoUege ;  sap- 
pose,  too,  that  it  was  the  only  Baptist  institntion  of  the  kind  in 
the  country ;  suppose  that  the  establishment  of  it,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Baptist  ministers,  had  been  accomplished  by  contributions 
with  difficulty  spared:  and  now  suppose  that  Dr.  Chaplin,  being 
its  President,  should  publicly  baptize  his  children,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this  act,  should  rise  in  the  Baptist  Church,  in  Waterville, 
after  a  sermon  against  Psddobaptism,  and  dispute  the  doctrine 
which  the  minister  had  inculcated.  How  long  would  Dr.  Chap- 
lin be  allowed  to  retain  his  post  ?  But  in  the  time  of  Duuster, 
the  New  England  Church  was  small  and  weak ;  it  had  already 
suffered  from  dissension  and  controyersy ;  religious  questions  were 
relatively  fietr  more  engrossing  than  at  present.  We  will  not  dilate 
on  the  subject;  but  simply  suggest  as  a  question  worth  consider- 
ing,— ^were  not  the  Puritan  fathers  more  the  objects  than  the 
agents  of  persecution,  in  relation  to  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and 
other  discordant  sects  ? 

Mkmoib  of  Robert  Chambers.* — ^The  memoirs  of  the  eminent 
Edinburgh  publishers,  the  brothers  William  and  Robert  Cham- 
bers, we  heartily  recommend  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
really  useful  books  of  our  times.  To  all  sensible  people  it  will  be 
an  agreeable  tonic,  and,  like  Franklin's  autobiography,  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  who  has  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world.  The  two  names  have  been  honorably  known 
for  many  years  by  popular  works  of  a  high  character  written  for 
the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  common  people,  particularly  by 
** Chambers'  Journal"  and  the  " Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture ; "  and  this  volume  tells  us  how  such  distinction,  with  its 
attendant  advantages,  was  acquired,  and  how  richly  it  was 
deserved.  The  younger  brother,  Robert,  born  in  1802,  died  a 
little  over  two  years  ago,  leaving  sketches  of  his  early  life,  which 
the  survivor,  William,  now  about  seventy-two  years  old,  has  sup- 
plemented to  the  end,  interweaving  his  own  history  also  to  this 
date,  so  that  the  two  lives  are  blended  in  the  narrative  as  in  their 
course.  There  is  a  charm  in  this  association  of  two  such  brothers 
in  life  and  in  literature.  There  is  a  picturesqueness,  a  quiet 
romance,  in  the  history  of  their  early  years,  with  its  surroundings 

*  Mtmoir  ofJUyvMBS  Coaxbebs,  with  Autobioe^phio  Reminiscences  of  WnuAM 
Chambsbs.    New  York:  8cribner,  Annstrong  ft  Oo.  1872.     ]2mo,  pp.  313. 
VOL.  XXXL  89 
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of  Scotch  localities,  personages,  customs,  and  traditions,  which 
must  give  the  book  wide  and  lasting  favor.  Their  birth  place, 
"  Peebles,  an  ancient  royal  burgh  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Tweed ; '' 
the  family-portraits  of  the  improvident  father  and  the  exemplary 
mother;  the  straits  and  shifts  of  poverty  in  their  home;  the 
scanty  hard-won  education  of  the  boys,  and  better  still  their  self- 
education  and  first  efforts  for  relieving  the  family  by  supporting 
themselves ;  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  finding  the  ^  Encyclo- 
psedia  Biitannica ''  in  the  old  chest ;  their  frugal  and  diligent  ways ; 
their  lodgings  together  in  the  West  Port "  at  "  three  shillings  a 
week,'^  their  first  attempt  at  a  book-stall  with  the  row  of  their  old 
school  books,  and  the  beginning  of  their  printing  operations  with 
the  "wheezing"  old  press, — ^these  are  pictures  that  deserve  this 
framing.  We  should  like  to  enrich  our  pages  with  extracts,  but 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  whole  narrative  for  their  satisfaction. 
It  was  a  stern  discipline  which  these  men  went  through  before 
coming  of  age ;  but  they  were  compensated  in  the  result,  and  the 
world  was  benefited  by  their  training.  Nowhere  is  the  lesson 
better  taught  that  poverty  and  friendlessness  need  not  compel  a 
young  man  to  despair  of  success  or  even  eminence  if  he  will  seek 
and  use  knowledge  as  they  did,  like  them  not  only  shun  vices  but 
forego  indolence  and  frivolity,  and  confront  the  hardest  lot  with 
iron  industry  and  patience.  In  this*  instance  it  may  be  noted 
also,  as  in  so  many  others,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
these  men,  a  poor  home,  burdened  rather  than  blessed  by  the 
father,  had  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  good  mother  whose 
"  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

BSLLBS  LBTTBSS. 

Wabnbb's  Saitnterings.* — ^There  is  no  need  of  fiirther  endors- 
ing Mr.  Warner  than  to  say,  that  in  his  "  Saunterings  "  we  recog- 
nize the  same  man  who  was  so  well  known  and  so  much  liked  in 
the  "  Garden."  When  abroad  he  is  still  at  home.  In  his  quaint 
preface,  "  Misapprehensions  Corrected,"  he  gets  entertainment  for 
his  readers  from  the  monotony  and  discomfort  of  a  voyage,  as 
before  from  the  infelicities  of  horticulture.  Most  of  the  book  is 
as  really  notes  of  European  travel  as  if  it  wore  a  more  pretentions 
title ;  but  still  he  saunters,  for  he  always  stands  or  moves  at  his 
ease,  and  never  long  lets  go  his  shrewdness  and  pleasantry  what- 

*  Samierinifs.  By  Ohablbs  D.  Washbb,  author  of  **  My  Summer  in  a  GftrdeiL'' 
Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  ft  Co.    1S72.    16mo,  pp.  2S9. 
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ever  infonnation  he  has  to  give.  His  wit  ''  wanders  at  its  own 
sweet  will"  One  would  think  he  mast  be  a  happy  man,  or  at  any 
rate  his  readers  are  likely  to  be  made  so  for  the  time.  And  when 
we  say  *'  one  would  think,*'  it  reminds  us  how  much  he  is  addicted 
to  this  particular  idiom,  as  '^one  sees  not,"  and  *^  one  does  not,'*  on 
the  twenty-first  page.  No  doubt  it  is  old  English,  but  it  may 
recur  too  often.  We  must  take  him  to  task  more  gravely,  how- 
ever, for  saying  '^  illy  adapted,^  on  the  first  page  of  the  pre&ce, 
as  if  iU  were  not  an  adverb  as  well  as  a  noun  and  adjective. 
"Rarely  used  by  good  writers,"  says  Worcester.  Mr.  Warner 
surely  would  not  say  "t^e%  done."  By  the  way,  as  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  press  in  Hartford,  the  question  is  suggested,  how 
happens  it  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  so  many  noted  names 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  newspapers  of  that  city?  The  success- 
ful men  now  io  that  calling  there  have  for  their  predecessors 
Whittier,  Prentice,  CoL  Stone,  Brainard,  and  Theodore  Dwight. 

Ths  Masqitb  of  the  Gods.*  —A  rich  man,  on  coming  to  reside 
in  a  New  England  town,  purchased  pews  in  the  Congregational 
and  the  Episcopal  churches,  being  willing,  as  he  said,  to  patron- 
ize both  congregations,  and  both  survived  the  patronage.  A  bril- 
liant American  writer  acknowledged  that  after  our  late  war  he 
believed  in  a  Providence,  of  which  be  before  doubted;  which 
reminded  an  eminent  jurist  of  a  man  who  said,  "  I  revere  nature," 
and  a  hearer's  comment,  *'  I  should  think  nature  would  be  now 
encouraged  to  go  on."  The  God  of  Israel  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
receive  concessions  and  compliments  as  well  as  detraction  from 
some  of  the  radicals  of  our  day,  and  no  doubt  will  be  as  little 
afifected  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  It  is  the  fashion  of  a  class, 
taking  the  cue  from  certain  leaders,  first  to  stand  outside  of  Chris- 
tianity or  of  all  revealed  religion  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  to 
concede  some  preeminence  to  said  religion  among  all  the  systems 
reviewed.  They  cultivate  what,  if  it  could  be  realized  in  our 
time,  would  be  no  better  than  a  monstrous  impartiality  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity,  and  then  please  themselves  with  the 
conceit  of  countenancing  the  latter.  We  have  to  associate  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  with  the  writers  here  referred  to.  This  poem, 
the  ''*•  Masque  of  the  Gods "  brings  him  under  our  description. 
Among  the  dramatis  personam  are  Elohim  and  Immanuel,  along 

*  The  Mcuque  of  Vie  Ooda,  By  Batard  Tatlob.  Boston :  James  B.  Osgood 
A  Co.     1872.     16mo,  pp.  48. 
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with  Jove,  Brahma,  Ormnzd  and  Abiiman,  and  the  rest,  the  two 
former  heading  the  list,  but  coming  last  in  the  performance,  thus 
getting  the  two  kinds  of  precedence,  and  Immanuel  even  allowed 
to  be  the  *'  one  begotten  Son  '^  of  the  true  God,  who  appears  not 
otherwise  than  as  ^  a  Voice  firom  Space,"  to  whom  all  the  others,  in 
the  Bible  as  well  as  out  of  it,  are  but  subordinatesi  The  only 
Godhead  recognized  is  that  of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  beat 
defined  as  the  **  unknown  God  "  of  the  Athenians.  Every  reader 
at  once  sees  how  far  the  writer  is — how  far  advanced  he  would 
himself  say — ^from  the  stand-point  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  For  a  moral  estimate  of  the 
work  we  are  content  to  refer  to  the  June  number  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  where  a  critic — ^who,  we  take  occasion  to  acknowledge, 
is  doing  good  service  against  certain  popular  forms  of  unbelief — 
after  saying,  ^^Ithas  no  meaning,"  adds,  '^but  it  does  vaguely 
imply  a  dilute  and  insipid  paganized  Parkerism  in  religion."  Par- 
ker's theism  indeed  had  a  substance  and  energy  which  reqtdred 
many  triturations  to  reduce  it  to  this  quality.  After  this  judg- 
ment we  wish  we  could  say  n^ore  for  the  literary  merits  of  the 
poem.  The  three  "  scenes"  in  the  form  of  dialogue  have  not  the 
distinctive  dramatij  quality,  and  the  versification  is  not  as  happy 
as  in  most  of  the  verses  we  have  seen  from  the  same  hand.  He 
has  gained  his  hold  of  the  public  mind  rather  as  a  prose  writer 
than  as  a  poet  We  should  like  to  see  his  own  analysis  of  the 
line,  "  We  are  the  sun  whereby  our  shadow  falls  "  (p.  29).  His 
admirers,  we  think,  will  own  that  other  themes  and  forms  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  his  genius. 

Pansibs.*~A  beautiful  little  volume,  with  fair  paper  and  type 
in  binding  of  blue  and  gold,  fit  for  a  dainty  token  between  friends. 
Nor  are  the  literary  contents  unsuitable,  for  they  show  observa- 
tion, refined  sentiment,  and  conmiand  of  lang^ge,  with  melody. 
Yet  we  confess  some  disappointment  after  the  impression  left  on 
the  public  mind  by  the  author's  prose  writings.  Her  chief  claim 
can  hardly  be  as  a  poet  The  collection  comprises  thirty-two 
short  pieces,  under  the  three  heads,  '^  of  occasion,"  ^'  of  suggestion  " 
and  *^  of  interpretation  and  hope,"  the  import  of  these  titles  and 
the  allotment  of  pieces  to  one  or  the  other  not  being  always  ap- 
parent, except  that  the  themes  of  the  first  are  patriotic,  being 

*  PoMftM ;  *' . . .  for  thoughts."  By  Adbun  D.  T.  Whitnxt.  Boatan :  James 
B.  Osgood  k  Co.    1872.    ISmo,  pp.  111. 
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mostly  dated  during  the  war.  It  ib  in  that  department,  where  the 
author  most  have  aimed  to  move  the  common  mind  rather  than  a 
select  few,  that  we  should  complain  of  something  like  obscurity. 
At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  formality  in  pre- 
senting the  moral  of  some  of  the  pieces.  We  might  complain  of 
negUgence  in  the  phrase,  **  can  only  so,"  p.  62.  **  Our  midst,"  p. 
31,  is  reputed  an  *'  Americanism."  In  the  poem  ^'  Twofold,"  some 
of  the  stanzas  are  fully  rhymed,  others  only  in  the  second  and 
fourth  lines.  The  pieces  that  please  us  most  are  grouped  together 
in  the  third  division,  but  in  this  partiality  we  include  also  '*  Spar- 
rows" on  p.  78.    We  like  the  book  better  than  the  title. 

McDokald's  Withik  and  Without.* — ^This  is  a  dramatic 
poem.  Why  it  is  called  ^'  Within  and  Without"  is  not  very  ob- 
vious, unless  it  be  the  design  of  the  story  to  teach  how  difficult  it 
is  to  judge  of  the  inner  life  from  the  outer  life,  and  what  mistakes 
may  be  made  by  inferring  what  is  ^'  within "  from  what  we  see 
^  without"  The  hero  of  the  poem  in  dejection  of  spirit  quits  the 
world  and  flies  to  a  convent  for  peace.  But  failing  to  obtain  the 
peace  he  sought,  he  escapes  from  the  convent,  finds  the  woman 
whom  he  has  once  loved  about  to  be  married  to  another,  kills  the 
lover  and  marries  her  himseli  He  loves  her  and  she  loves  him, 
and  yet  each  suspects  the  love  of  the  other.  The  husband  is  phil- 
osophical and  abstract  in  thought,  and  not  demonstrative  of 
affection  in  words,  and  the  wife  doubts  his  love.  The  wife  is  fond 
of  social  life  and  the  friendship  of  others,  and  the  husband  thinks 
she  is  dissatisfied  with  him.  Thus  there  are  misapprehensions 
and  alienations  and  separation ;  and  death  comes  to  part  them 
finally  without  any  recognition  in  this  world  of  the  depth  of  their 
mutual  love.  But  they  recognize  each  other  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  all  the  wrongs  of  life  are  righted  there. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  poem  of  much  force  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  expression,  but  the  murder  is  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  hero,  and  the  mode  of  introducing  the 
supernatural  at  the  close  of  the  poem  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

But  Mr.  McDonald  ought  not  to  be  judged  at  all  by  this  work. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  book  he  published,  and  only  gives  faint 
indication  of  his  genius.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  true  poet,  and  some 
of  his  minor  poems,  in  a  little  volume  of  his  poetry  called  '*  The 

^  WiOiin  and  WUhouL  By  GiOBOB  McDoitald,  LL.D.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Annstrong  ft  Ck>.    Pp.  219. 
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Disciple,*'  are  beautiful  But  his  real  poems  are  prose  poems— 
the  novels  by  which  he  has  delighted  and  instructed  so  wide  a 
circle  of  readers.  This  work  has  its  chief  interest  as  a  study  of 
the  mental  life  of  the  author  himself 

MIBOBLLANBOUS. 

Outer  Optic's  Books  poe  Boys.* — If,  according  to  the 
familiar  saying,  he  is  a  benefactor  of  the  race  who  makes  one 
blade  of  grass  grow  where  no  grass  grew  before,  much  more  is  he 
to  be  reckoned  such  who  succeeds  in  making  books,  at  once 
instructive  and  entertaining,  for  boys.  Such  is  the  good  fortune 
of  Mr.  Optic  (if  we  may  designate  him  by  his  nom  deplume).  He 
appears  to  be  the  true  succesor  of  Peter  Parley,  who,  in  our 
boyish  days,  was  the  most  interesting  character  then  living.  How 
were  we  disenchanted  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  met  him  face  to 
face,  and,  in  the  room  of  the  venerable  old  man,  leaning  on  a 
crutch,  we  found  a  spruce  gentleman,  in  middle  life !  Optic,  in 
the  series  before  us,  describes  foreign  countries  in  a  style  to  cap- 
tivate the  minds  of  little  folks.  It  is  an  example  of  the  feasibleness 
of  communicating  to  the  young  a  great  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation without  tiring  their  brains.  The  proof  of  the  fruit  is  in 
the  eating ;  and  we  have  seen  these  books  practically  tested  in  the 
family.  We  wish  to  Mr.  Oliver  Optic — ^these  great  authors  are 
fond  of  alliteration — a  long  life,  and  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
write  books,  until  he  has  written  enough  to  build  a  monument  to 
himself  as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  cere  perennitu, 

Zkll's  Popfulb  ENOYCLOPBDiAf  oonvcys  a  great  amount  of 
information  in  a  very  compressed  form,  and  will  abundantly  sat- 
isfy all  reasonable  expectations  of  such  a  work.  The  informa* 
tion  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  commonly  minute 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  will  be  found  not  only  very 
valuable  to  those  who  cannot  afford  a  more  extensive  work,  but 
exceedingly  convenient  to  those  who  can.  So  far  as  we  have 
examined,  we  have  found  it  trust  worthy.  In  one  instance  in 
which  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  we  gained  more  Batis£actory, 
because  more  definite,  information,  than  from  the  much  longer 

*  Toung  America  Abroad^  hj  Oliver  Optic.  6  toIs.  Boston :  Loe  ft  Shepherd, 
1872. 

f  Zeir$  Popular  EncydopedicL  A  universal  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  B7  L.  Golangb,  LLD.  In  two  volumes.  lUustra- 
ted  b7  2,600  wood-cuts.    YoL  XL    Philadelphia:  T.  Elwood  ZelL    Pp.  1.162,  ito. 
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article  of  another  and  larger  work.  On  many  topics  the  reader 
must  expect  only  the  outlines  of  a  snbject ;  but  he  will  often  be 
Burprised  to  see  how  much  can  be  conveyed  in  a  small  compass. 

The  Pobm  of  LtcRBnua* — ^The  poem  of  Lucretius  on  the 
Nature  of  Things  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  in 
literature.  It  was  written,  with  sincerity  and  earnestness,  by  one 
who  desired  to  deliver  his  fellow  men  from  the  fears  connected 
with  the  expectation  of  death,  by  inculcating  materialism.  Of 
course,  in  ridding  men  of  the  fears,  he  deprives  them  also  of  all  the 
humble  hopes  which  connect  themselves  with  our  departure  from 
this  world.  Ue  is  a  disciple  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  in  the 
purer  form,  as  it  was  held  by  the  founder,  and  not  in  the 
d^enerate  shape  which  the  Epicurean  ethics  assumed  in  the  case 
of  many  of  its  votaries.  The  design  of  the  poem,  the  evident 
seriousness  of  the  author,  and  the  blank  infidelity  which  is  set 
forth  from  a  motive  of  philanthropy,  make  this  work  one  of  the 
saddest  of  literary  productions.  At  the  same  time,  its  vigor  and 
poetic  merit  enchain  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  reader.  The 
translation  appears  to  be  well  done,  and  the  accompanying  obser- 
vations of  the  translator  spring  from  a  close  study  of  the  work. 

Thb  Lanb  of  thb  YEDA.f — ^The  subordinate  title  of  this  vol- 
ume is  the  proper  and  legitimate  one,  and  should  be  substituted 
for  '^The  Land  of  the  Veda,'' — ^which  naturally  leads  one  to 
expect  a  learned  investigation  of  the  many  interesting  arch»olog- 
ical  and  philological  questions  which  gather  about  this  vast  field 
for  scholarly  research. 

On  the  contrary,  the  work  is  the  record  of  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  for  many  years  a  resident-missionary  in  India; 
and  his  observations  on  the  religions  and  art  and  political  history 
of  the  Indian  races — somewhat  meagre  and  desultory  in  them- 
selves— are  all  secondary  to  this  main  purpose.  The  book  is  wholly 
wanting  in  method,  and  its  style  is  diffase  and  slovenly,  but  it 

*lMoreUuB  on  (he  Naiwre  of  Thinffa.  TraDslated  into  English  Yeree  by  Charles 
PSKDSBiCK  JoHKBOsr,  With  Introduction  and  Notes.    New  York,  1872. 

f  Hie  Land  of  (he  Veda:  being  Personal  ReminiacenceB  of  India;  its  People, 
Castes,  Thugs,  and  F&kirs:  its  Religions,  Mythology,  Principal  Monuments,  Pal- 
aces, and  Mausoleums;  together  with  tiie  Incidents  of  the  Great  Sepoy  Rebellion, 
and  its  Resolts  to  Christianity  and  Civilization.  With  a  Map  of  India  and  42 
IllustraUons,  by  Rev.  Wic.  Butlkb,  D.D.  New  York:  Carlton  d&  liftnshan.  1872. 
8to,  pp.  660. 
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containfi  mach  information  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and 
the  Christian  earnestness  and  hopeftdness  of  the  writer  are  eyerj* 
where  evident. 

The  central  point  of  the  narrative,  both  as  a  personal  reminis- 
cence and  as  the  focus  of  historical  interest,  is  the  Great  Sepoy 
Rebellion  of  1857-6 ;  and  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work 
brings  back  the  shudder  of  horror  with  which  the  civilised  world 
met  the  tidings  of  the  Oawnpore  massacre  and  the  siege  of  Luok- 
now. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  English  government  toward 
India,  since  the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  has 
always  been  an  open  subject  for  discussion,  and  the  recent  massa- 
cre of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  at  Delhi  indicates  that  the  old  hatred, 
— ^perhaps  also  some  of  the  old  grounds  for  it — still  exists. 

Dr.  Butler  enters  largely  into  missionary  statistics,  and  disousses 
the  condition  of  women  in  India;  their  legal  wrongs  and  social 
degradation ;  and  dweUs  upon  the  recent  remarkable  opening  for 
missionary  work  by  Christian  women  in  the  Zenana. 

The  People's  Edition  of  Mill's  Political  EcoKOirr*  gives 
the  whole  of  this  exhaustive  treatise,  with  a  few  unimportant 
omissions,  in  a  portable  duodecimo  volume  of  less  than  six  hun- 
dred pages.  The  type  is  small,  but  very  clear,  and  the  page  is  very 
legible,  although  divided  into  two  columns.  We  are  glad  that 
this  standard  treatise,  the  ablest  production  of  its  eminent  author, 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  multitudes  who  are  interested 
in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  labor  strikes  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  hours  of  labor  threaten  to  bring  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  Political  Economy  within  the  doors  of  every 
man,  and  to  make  the  study  of  them  indispensable  to  every  man 
who  thinks  at  alL 

*  Prmciiples  of  PoKUcal  Bcrniomyt  wUh  same  of  ihmr  appUeatioms  <o  Sooial  PMr 
oeophy.  By  Joex  Stuabt  Mill.  People's  Edition.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepardk 
New  York:  Lee,  Shepard  k  Dillingham.    18*72. 
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Article  L— THE  PREACHING  TO  THE  SPIRITS  IN 
PRISON. 

^Ort  Hal  XpicFTO^  anaS  mpl  d/xapTKov  iica^B^  dixato^ 
VTtip  ddixGov,  iva  lipids  xpoaaydyrj  r<p  &€(py  ^avataoS^eU 
fdty  ffapxi,  ^Gooxoirj^eU  6i  Trrevpiart,  iv  (p  xal  roU  ev 
^vXax^  7tvevfia<fi  TCOpev^eU  ixrfpv^BVy  aTCCi^i^ffacri  nor  By 
ore  aTtsSedix^ro  if  rov  Oeov  fjiaxpo^vfjiia  ev  ifpiipai^  iVc5e, 
xaratrxsva^optivrfS  xi/Scorov^  eis  rfv  oXiyoi,  rovriffrtv  oxroo 
f/^vxcil,  6te(riiiBij(xetv  dt  vdaro^y  o  xai  ijpids  avrlrvnov  vvv 
ixci^ei  /SaTtrtcf/Liay  x,  r,  A.     1  Pet  iii,  18-21. 

The  main  discussion  turns  upon  the  words,  iv  ^  xal  roU  iv 
<pvXaxrj  TCvevpiacTt  TCopBvS^eU  ixrfpvSBVj  aTtBt^^tfaacfi  Tvore. 
The  adjacent  sentences  or  clauses  are  given  both  for  conven- 
ience' sake,  and  because  of  their  relation,  more  or  less  direct,  to 
these  words. 

It  is  proposed  to  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language.  There  is 
therefore  no  occasion  for  encumbering  the  discussion  with  a 
history  of  the  various  interpretations  or  theories.  It  may  be 
fonnd,  more  or  less  full,  in  De  Wette,  Huther  (Meyer),  Alford, 
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aod  others.  In  the  words  of  the  laat-mentioned  writer — 'Mtis 
ours  to  deal  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  fair  to  remind  the  reader  that,  in  a  question  involv- 
ing careful  Greek  scholarship,  numbers  do  not  always  count 
A  dozen  expositors  may  only  reflect  the  opinions  of  one  or  two 
leaders.  The  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed  ("he  descended 
into  hell ")  naturally  affected  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  accepted  it  as  a  symbol,  or  incorporated  it  into  their 
own  formularies,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  Vulgate  vereion  and 
the  Romish  expositors.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Protes- 
tant expositors,  particularly  English  and  American,  took  the 
view  of  Augustine — that  the  preaching  was  done  through  Noah 
— a  view  which  has  been  widely  circulated  in  modern  times  by 
Scott  and  Henry.  But  when  on  the  Continent  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  De  Wette  declared  for  a  preaching  to  the  lost  spirits 
while  in  prison,  and  was  followed  by  Huther,  it  was  very 
probable  that  even  Alford,  who  seldom  rejects  their  combined 
authority  on  a  question  of  construction,  would  follow  them 
here,  and  quite  certain  that  such  expositors  as  Lange  and  his 
translator  would  assume  that  no  "candid  scholar"  could  hold 
any  other  view. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  opinions 
of  expositors,  because,  as  perhaps  will  appear,  the  great  mass  of 
them  have  overlooked  the  decisive  facts  in  the  case,  and  have 
gone  to  arguing  from  data  that  determine  nothing.  The  reason 
is,  that  here  one  or  two  very  delicate,  though  very  well-defined, 
points  of  Greek  usage  occur  in  rather  unusual  combinations 
and  inverted  order,  in  a  very  long  and  cumbrous  sentence,  and 
in  illustration  of  a  sentiment  itself  somewhat  elaborate  and 
complicated.  To  this  may  be  added  two  or  three  words  or 
phrases  the  meaning  of  which  was  also  a  subject  of  debate,  and 
the  sure  misleading  influence  of  a  slight  but  long  prevailing 
mistranslation. 

We  will  shorten  the  discussion  by  throwing  out  all  topics  not 
indispensable  to  our  purpose.  Grant  that  (fapxt  and  nvavpAari 
are  used  adverbially,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  meaning  "in 
respect  to;"  "put  to  death  [flesh-wise]  in  the  flesh,  quickened 
[spirit-wise]  in  the  spirit"  Grant  also  that  <pvXaK^y  prison, 
means  a  place  of  penal  confinement,  as  usual  in  the  New  Tes- 
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tament;  and  that  "preach,"  though  not  the  technical  term 
BvayyeXl^ofAaiy  but  Krfpv<T<TGi>y  is,  as  usual,  its  equivalent 
We  clear  the  subject  of  all  collateral  issues  in  order  to  reach 
the  critical  phi^ases,  nopev^eU  ixrfpvSBv  and  especially  anei- 
^-qaaai  Ttore. 

The  common  translation  of  the  last-mentioned  clause  is,  as 
Dr.  Schweizer  has  remarked,  equivalent  to  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Greek 
study  the  translation,  "which  were  sometime  disobedient," 
should  have  found  acceptance  But  we  wonder  that  the  sharp 
eye  of  De  Wette  should  not  have  detected  the  error  (welche 
einst  ungehorsam  waren) ;  that  Huther  should  have  followed 
him  (den  einst  unglaubig  gewesen  Geistem) ;  and  that  Alford, 
who  elsewhere  clearly  recognizes  the  diflPerence  between  the 
attributive  participle  with  the  article  and  {when  the  noun  has 
the  definite  article)  the  appositive  participle  without  it  (e.  g,,  in 
1  Pet  ii,  15),  should  still  have  quietly  assumed  the  rendering, 
"which  were  once  disobedient" 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  true  version,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  this  rendering  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong, 
and  inadmissible,  except  by  doing  violence  to  Greek  usage. 
As  the  determination  of  this  clause  aright  virtually  carries  with 
it  a  laige  part  of  the  discussion,  we  will  address  ourselves  to 
the  proof  of  this  position.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  will  require 
a  recurrence  to  elementary  principles.  We  might  feel  disposed 
to  apologize  for  the  rudimentary  nature  of  the  discussion  did 
not  the  question  turn  upon  these  very  rudiments,  and  were 
they  not  unconsciously  and  boldly  set  at  nought  so  often  in 
articles  of  no  little  pretension. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  then,  that  anei^tfaacri  is 
an  aorist  participle;  and  that,  though  referring  to  a  noun 
{nvsv^aai)  made  d^nite  by  the  article  roU^  it  is  itself  anar- 
throus. The  functions  of  the  aorist  have  not  been  more  tersely 
defined  than  by  Curtius:  "The  aorist  indicative  is  the  preterite 
of  a  momentary  action,  and  therefore  denotes  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  an  action  in  the  past  ["  past  events  or  single  facts,  with- 
out reference  to  the  time  they  occupied,"  Hadley] ;  the  aorist 
of  the  other  modes  denotes  a  momentary  action,  simply^  wl^ether 
of  the  present,  past,  or  future  ["  simple  occurrence,"  Goodwin]  ; 
the  aorist  participle  regularly  expresses  something  [a  transient 
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or  single  action]  which  took  place  earlier,  or  before  the  act  of 
the  principal  verb."  But  this  last  statement  is  further  limited 
by  the  more  precise  statement  that  "the  aorist  participle  only 
expresses  that  the  beginning  of  an  action  took  place  before  another 
action,  while  its  progress  may  continue  simultaneously  with  that 
other  "  (Greek  Grammar,  §  492-496).  Other  late  grammarians 
state  the  facts  substantially  in  the  same  manner,  including  even 
the  closing  limitation,  e.  g.,  Hadley,  §  705,  716,  717,  and  Good- 
win, §  19,  24,  note  8.  The  empirical  fact,  then,  is  that  the 
liorist  states  an  act  or  event  as  introduced  into  being  or  brought 
to  pass ;  to  which,  in  the  indicative  mode,  is  added  the  fact  that 
the  date  of  the  event  is  absolutely  past,  and  in  the  participle  its 
beginning  is  relatively  past  The  philosophical  fact  is  doubt- 
less correctly  stated  by  Jelf  (§  400) :  "  The  primary  sense  of  the 
aorist  seems  to  have  been  the  occurrence  of  the  verbal  notion 
expressed  by  the  root  without  any  more  reference  to  time  than 
is  necessary  to  the  conception  of  a  verb,  and  thus  it  is  properly 
neither  present,  past,  nor  future ;  but  as  such  an  indefinite  no- 
tion of  mere  existence  is  by  the  mind  necessarily  thrown  into 
some  time  past,  the  aorist  becomes  the  proper  expression  for 
past  actions,  without  expressing  any  exact  moment  of  time." 
The  fact  of  occurrence,  accomplishment,  is  the  fundamental 
idea  which  alone  appears  in  most  of  the  modes ;  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  accidentally,  but  no  less  certainly,  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  indicative  mode  and  of  the  participle.* 

*  T.  S.  Green  generalizes  stiU  more  fully :  ''  In  the  Greek  verb,  tense  is,  in  itself 
the  expression  of  the  several  stages  or  phases  in  which  action  may  be  viewed  in 
thought.  The  points  of  view  in  which  action  may  come  before  the  mind,  and  which 
are  severaUy  expressed  by  the  varietj  of  form  called  Tense,  are  three,  namely,  pro- 
cess, accomplishment,  and  prospect  Tense  is  thus  not  primarily  and  directly  an 
expresHion  of  time  [date],  but  only  so  far  as  the  idea  of  time  may  enter  by  associa- 
tion with  those  that  are  primarily  expressed  by  the  several  tenses,  and  have  just 
been  specified.  The  Indicative  mood  direcUy  combines  with  the  essen^l  idea  of 
each  several  tense  the  further  one  of  actual  time,  past  or  present  This  is  the 
characteristic  function  of  the  mood,  and  the  groundwork  of  its  entire  usage.*' 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  128,  129.  He  defines  that  the  present  tense 
expresses  an  action 'as  matter  of  process,  which  being  commonly  while  we  are 
speaking,  is  an  actual  present  Indicative ;  but  as  the  process  is  sometimes  laid  in 
the  past,  this  distinction  is  added  by  the  Imperfect;  the  Aorist  represents  an  action 
as  matter  of  accomplishment,  consequentiy,  in  the  Indicative,  as  past ;  the  Future 
views  the  action  as  matter  of  prospectiveness ;  the  Perfect  expresses  a  compound 
idea — accomplishment  and  ensuing  effect,  action  with  its  issue.  Crosby  long  ago 
anticipated  this  mode  of  statement 
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The  participle  of  this  tense,  then,  fundamentally  asserts'  the 
mere  fact  or  act  of  disobedience  as  a  thing  done  or  accom- 
plished, without  declaring  either  its  continuance  (present  part), 
its  prospective  intention  (future),  or  its  resultant  connection 
(perfect).  Such  a  participle  must  take  its  date  from  the  princi- 
pal verb  or  assertion,  and,  as  a  fact  accomplished,  must  be  an- 
tecedent, at  least  in  its  beginning. 

The  annexation  of  a  participle  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  is 
one  of  the  commonest  and  characteristic  Greek  usages  to  ex- 
press loosely  the  circumstances  or  occasion  on  which  that  action 
took  place,  and  is  by  some  writers  called  the  "  circumstantial " 
use  of  the  participle.  It  is  used  to  suggest  the  circumstances  an- 
tecedent to  (though  sometimes  continuing  simultaneously  with) 
the  principal  action,  and  out  of  which,  commonly,  the  latter  has 
sprung,  or  upon  which  it  follows.  By  the  laws  of  rational 
thinking,  the  participle  not  merely  annexes  but  connects  the 
subordinate  with  the  main  assertion.  It  suggests  something  as 
related,  and,  when  an  aorist,  as  antecedently  related  to  that  fact, 
commonly  as  in  some  sense  an  occasion  for  it  This  general 
statement  covers,  we  believe,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
whole  usage.* 

The  circumstantial  participle  occurs  most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb ;  and  when  an 
aorist  participle,  it  is  a  standing  usage  to  express  the  occasion 
of  the  principal  assertion,  usually  involving  the  time  or  date  of 
that  transaction,  as  being  the  sequel  of  the  fact  contained  iti  the 

*  The  graoimariaas  have  mostly  failed  to  recognize  the  central  principle  of  the 
case.  Hadlej  approaches  it  when  he  describes  the  "  circumstantial  **  participle  as 
''looselj  related  to  the  principal  verb,  adding  a  circumstance  connected  with  it.^ 
The  more  oonunon  explanation  has  contented  itself  with  specifying  several  such 
circumstances  (e.  g.,  time,  means,  cause,  end,  condition,  concession)  thus  "  added," 
as  though  so  many  expressed  distinctions.  But  Curtius  correctly  remarks  (g  679) 
that  "in  this  case  the  participle  is  a  shorter  and  lesi  definUe  mode  of  expression  for 
what  is  otherwise  expressed  by  subordinate  clauses  with  conjunctions  of  the  most 
different  kinds;"  and,  still  more  to  the  point  (§583),  that  ''it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  such  a  participle  of  itself  does  not  clearly  express  any  of  these  mean- 
ings, but  that  we  make  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  turn  in  translating  only  in  oitder 
to  express  in  a  more  precise  way  what  is  simply  suggested  by  the  participle." 
The  participle,  then,  is  not  merely  an  ** added''  but  a  related  and  "suggesting" 
circumstance.  And  the  detailed  distinctions  are  noi  eorpressed.  In  the  use  of  the 
aorist  participle,  the  one  common  element  is  the  virtual  antecedency  of  the  act  as 
accomplished. 
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participla  In  this  way  it  occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  commonly  represented  by  a  verb  whose  action 
precedes  the  other — often  connected  by  a  "when,"  though  quite 
frequently  by  a  simple  "and.'*  Thus,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Matthew,  "when  Herod  the  king  had  heard,"  "when  he  had 
gathered,"  "  when  he  had  privily  called,"  "  when  ye  have  found 
him,"  "go  and  search,"  "when  they  had  heard,"  "it  came  and 
stood,"  "when  they  saw,"  "when  they  were  come,"  "fell  down 
and  worshipped,"  "  when  they  had  opened,"  "  being  warned,  they 
departed,"  "arise  and  take,"  "when  he  arose,"  "when  he  saw," 
**  sent  forth  and  destroyed,"  "  arise  and  take,"  "arose  and  took," 
**when  he  heard,"  "being  warned,  turned  aside,"  "came  and 
dwelt"  The  first  verb  in  each  of  these  phrases  is,  in  Greek,  an 
aorist  participle.  In  nearly  all  these  instances  the  preposition 
"  on  "  or  "  upon  "  with  the  participial  noun  would  correctly  rep- 
resent the  meaning  in  English :  "  upon  hearing,  finding,  being 
warned,  opening,  seeing,"  etc  The  English  idiom  in  such 
cases  rarely  retains  the  Greek  use  of  the  participle.  In  Acts 
iii,  8,  6?  idoov  rfpooraj  "who  seeing,  asked,"  would  more  com- 
monly and  naturally  have  been  rendered,  "  who,  when  he  saw, 
asked,"  or,  more  loosely,  "  who  saw  and  asked,"  while  the  form, 
"  on  seeing,  asked,"  most  nearly  conveys  the  thought  in  English. 
In  the  passage  preceding  the  one  under  discussion  we  have 
several  instances  of  this  kind.  Thus :  "  when  ye  be  bufieted  " 
(1  Pet  ii,  20),  "when  he  was  reviled,"  "when  he  suflFered" 
(ii,  23),  "while  [when,  Alford]  they  behold"  (iii,  2)— all  parti- 
ciples.* 

Instances  of  the  circumstantial  participle  are  most  common  in 
Kjonnection  with  the  subject  of  the  verb.  But  the  usage  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  when  connected  with  the  object,  direct  or 
indirect  So  in  Matt  ix,  27,  28 :  "  and  when  Jesus  departed 
from  thence  two  blind  men  followed  him,"  napayovTi  ixeiBev 
rcp^lrfffoxj  tfKokov^rfCfay;  "and  when  he  was  come  into  the 
house  the  blind  men  came  to  him,"  sX^ovrt  6i  eis  rr^r  oixiav 
Ttpo&rfX^ov  ovrtp.  Here  the  aorist  participles,  napayovn  and 
sX^ovriy  respectively  belong  to  the  definite  datives,  and  the 
meaning  would  be  very  correctly  expressed  by  translating,  "on 
his  departure,"  "on  his  entering."     Luke  viii,  27,  "when  he 

*  The  first  three  are  present  participles,  ezpressiag  a  oontinuous  process. 
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went  forth  to  land,"  is  in  Greek,  iSeX^ovtt  6t  avxcp  sn\  ttjv 
yijvy  and  might  perhaps  be  still  more  exactly  rendered,  "  on  his 
going  forth."  "  And  when  he  was  entered  into  a  ship,  his  dis- 
ciples followed  him,"  xa\  e^ftavri  avrda  eis  to  nXoiov  7x0- 
Xov^tfiTav  (Matt  viii,  28),  on  his  entering.  "And  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem,"  on  my 
coming  again,  eyevero  6i  /lot  vnoapBij^avriy  Acts  xxii,  17. 
"  It  seemed  good  to  us  being  assembled  with  one  accord,"  when 
assembled,  on  becoming  assembled,  edoSev  rftiiv  yevoiiivots 
ofxo^vptadovy  Acts  xv,  25.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  especially  to  these  instances,  as  being  in  this  respect  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  one  in  the  text  before  ns — anarthrous  aorist 
participles  belonging  to  definite  nouns  or  personal  pronouns  in 
the  dative.  Instances  of  the  circumstantial  participle  in  the 
present  tense,  attached  to  oblique  cases,  are  found,  John  i,  87 : 
ffxovffay  avrov  XaXovvroi,  "heard  him  (while)  speaking,"  and 
(v.  88)  ^eacfaiABvo^  avrov^  axoXovBovyraSy  "seeing  them 
following,"  or  as  they  foUowed. 

The  grammarians  have  made  no  definite  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate the  several  meanings  they  have  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stantial participle  as  depending  on  the  tense  employed,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fiiture  participle.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  do 
so.  But  one  who  considers  the  various  examples  (sometimes 
erroneously  designated  in  the  grammars)  will  probably  find  a 
proximate  solution  in  the  fundametital  meanings  of  the  several 
tenses  (outside  of  the  indicative  mood)  as  laid  down  by  T.  S. 
Green.  The  future  tense  expressing  "  prospectiveness,"  the 
circumstantial  participle  fiiture  is  used  strictly  and  almost  ex- 
clusively to  denote  intention  (so  Crosby,  Goodwin,  Hadley). 
"  The  present  expresses  action  as  matter  of  process  "  and  con- 
tinuanca  Hence  the  present  participle  (circumstantial),  denot- 
ing a  continuous  state  of  mind  firom  which  an  action  follows, 
may  be  used  to  imply  the  motive,  "  cause,  or  ground  of  action ;" 
as  expressing  a  continuous  process  of  action,  it  implies  the 
"manner,  means,  mode  of  employment;"  as  asserting  a  con- 
tinuous and  therefore  accompanying  or  contemporaneous  (re- 
lated) circumstance,  it  may  suggest  the  "condition,'^  even  the 
"  limitation  "  and  "  concession ;"  while  quite  as  ofl«n  taken  in 
its  simplest  element,  it  indicates  contemporaneousness  of  time. 
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and  may  be  translated  with  a  "while."  As  the  perfect  tense 
denotes  an  action  with  its  issue,  so  its  participle  as  a  predica- 
tive naturally  adduces  some  characteristic  circumstance,  some 
state  or  condition,  some  motive  or  reason.  The  aorist  expresses 
a  simple  fact,  act,  or  event  antecedent  (at  least  in  its  banning), 
and  hence,  as  any  one  who  investigates  will  perceive,  is  the 
participle  chiefly  chosen  to  express  barely  the  antecedent  fact  or 
occasion  on  which  {for  whatever  reason)  some  other  act  took  place. 
Actual  examples,  we  believe,  will  sustain  this  statement  as  a 
general  approximation.  It  thus  becomes  a  brief  and  incidental, 
though  loose,  method  of  giving  the  time  or  date  of  the  fact  of 
the  principal  verb.  It  is  so  used  literally  hundreds  of  times  in 
the  New  Testament  This  we  might  fairly  characterize  as  its 
chief  use  even  when  attached  to  the  subject  of  the  verb ;  and 
when  attached  to  the  indirect  complement  of  the  verb,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  its  sole  use.  In  occasional  instances  (none 
that  we  recall  in  the  New  Testament),  when  attached  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  the  antecedent  fact  is  alleged  as  though  in- 
volving means  or  method.  We  recall  but  one  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  where  it  is  alleged  to  render  a  reason  or  motive : 
Col.  iii,  '*  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man,"  aneHdvaa- 
fjLBvoi^  and  here  even  the  only  thing  asserted  is  the  antecedence 
of  the  fact  ("after  that  ye  have  put  off,"  Calvin);  while  De 
Wette,  Olshausen,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Flatt,  and  others,  do  not 
understand  it  here  as  suggesting  a  motiva 

We  pass  now  to  a  still  more  important  question.  We  have 
hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  participle  in  this 
verse  is  what  Hadley  calls  (from  its  function)  "  circumstantial," 
and  Curtius  (from  its  grammatical  relation)  an  "  appositive," 
and  Donaldson,  Green,  and  others,  somewhat  more  loosely,  a 
"predicate"  or  "predicative"  participle;  and  that  it  is  not 
what  all  these  writers  term  an  "attributive"  participle — one 
which  ascribes  to  its  substantive  an  attribute,  or  defines  it 
Our  version,  however,  by  rendering  it  as  a  relative  clause 
("which  were  sometime  disobedient"),  and  those  expositors, 
great  and  small,  who  accept  this  translation,  make  it  an  at- 
tributive. Which  is  right?  We  maintain,  then,  that  it  can- 
not be  an  attributive,  and  that  it  can  be  and  is  an  appositive. 
And  here  is  the  most  critical  Boint  of  the  discussion.    In  view 
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of  all  the  circumstances  we  shall  be  excused,  we  trust,  if  we 
abundantly  fortify  our  position  by  authorities,  and  make  it  very 
palpable  by  detailed  illustration. 

The  principle  that  settles  the  case  is  thus  clearly  laid  down 
by  Donaldson  (Greek  Grammar,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1862,  8d  ed.), 
§  400 :  "  Whatever  words  or  phrases  have  the  article  prefixed, 
or  stand  between  the  article  and  its  substantive,  describe  and 
define,  i.  e.,  they  are  epithets;  and,  conversely,  if  the  article  is 
prefixed  to  a  substantive,  and  the  adjectival  word  or  phrase 
which  agrees  with  it  neither  has  the  article  prefixed  nor  stands 
between  the  article  and  substantive,  that  word  or  phrase  is  not 
an  epithet  but  a  predicate."*  The  last  described  case  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  before  us :  a  participle  without  the  article  refer- 
ring to  a  substantive  that  has  the  article.  Equally  explicit  is 
T.  S.  Green  (Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1862), 
p.  50:  "An  adjective  or  participle  is  either  a  mere  epithet 
serving  to  a  definition,  or  else  it  is  a  predicate,  or  an  actively 
constituent  part  of  one.  If  the  noun  has  the  article  in  combi- 
nation with  the  adjective  or  participle,  it  must,  fi'om  the  nature 
of  the  article,  be  the  former,  and  this  fact  is  marked  by  a  pe- 
culiar collocation  [*  either  placed  between  the  article  and  the 
noun,  or  postfixed  with  the  article  repeated,'  p.  49] ;  when, 
therefore,  this  collocation  is  not  made,  it  is  the  latter.  This 
last  conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  no  relation  to  the 
case  of  an  anarthrous  adjective  or  participle  in  concord  with  an 
anarthrous  noun,  and  is  made  only  with  respect  to  one  which 
agrees  with  a  noun  that  has  the  article^  but  does  not  enter  into 
combination  with  it  with  regard  to  the  article."  Here  again 
the  case  is  precisely  described — ^not  an  epithet  or  attributive, 
but  of  the  nature  of  a  predicate.  So  Hadley  (Greek  Grammar, 
New  York,  1871),  §531-2-8:  "Where  a  substantive  qualified 
by  an  attributive  requires  the  article,  this  is  always  placed  be- 
fore the  attributive;  usually  the  attributive  stands  between  the 
article  and  substantive ;  less  often  the  substantive  stands  first, 
followed  by  the  article  and  attributive,  "f    Here  again  the 

*  Dr.  Donaldson  and  some  of  the  other  grammarians  do  not  distinguish  the  ap- 
positive  fh>m  the  general  class — predicate. 

f  In  §633  Mr.  Hadley  adds  another  remark  concerning  "appositives"  which 
might  at  first  seem  to  conflict  with  this  position.  It  is  simply  beoaose  he  uses  the 
word  in  a  different  sense  from  ours. 
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aTreiBffffafft  is  peremptorily  excluded  from  being  an  attribu- 
tive. Equally  clear  is  R  S.  Green  (Hand-book  to  the  Gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1862),  § »81 :  "With  the 
article  the  participle  qualifies  the  noun  as  a  simple  epithet, 
while  without  the  article  it  implies  a  predicate.  Thus,  o  Geo^ 
6  Ttoitfffai  rov  xoffjdoy  is,  God  who  made  the  world ;  o  Oeo^ 
TtoiTfCfa^y  X.  r.  A.,  would  be,  God  having  made,  or,  when  he 
had  made."  Again,  §  896 :  "By  a  comparison  of  examples  the 
distinction  between  the  use  of  the  participle  with  and  without 
the  article  will  be  clearly  seen :  o  SiSaffxcDv  is,  he  who  teaches, 
6  didaSaiy  he  who  taught ;  whereas  dtdatrxGov  alone  would 
mean,  while  he  was  teaching,  and  dtdaSa?,  when  he  had 
taught"  This  is  both  clear  and  undeniable.  Jelf  (Greek 
Grammar,  2  vols.,  8vo,  4th  ed.,  London  and  Cambridge,  1866), 
under  a  diverse  phraseology  and  with  occasional  confusions  of 
statement,  takes  the  same  ground.  He  lays  down  the  univer- 
sal principle,  §  458 :  "  Hence  in  all  the  forms  of  the  attributive 
sentence,  in  which  the  article  is  indefinite  [introduced?],  the 
attributive  stands  either  between  the  article  and  the  substan- 
tive, or  after  the  substantive,  the  article  being  repeated  before 
it"  Again,  §  452 :  "  When  a  participle  with  the  article  follows 
a  substantive,  it  is  in  apposition,  as  ovros  6  napcovy  he,  the 
man,  who  is  present;  without  the  article,  it  is  gerundial,  as 
ovro<i  ndpcovy  by  his  presence,  or,  when  he  was  present" 
Here  the  translations  explain  his  meaning.*  Again,  §469, 
note  11,  he  distinguishes  between  the  forms,  tgov  noXe^lGov^ 
{pevyovTcoy  or  q)evy6vTcoy  rcov  noXiplcoVy  on  the  one  hand, 
as  "genitives  absolute"  (where  of  course  the  anarthrous  parti- 
ciple is  an  appositive  or  "predicative:"  the  enemies  fleeing,  or, 
while  the  enemies  flee),  and  on  the  other  hand,  roay  (p^vyoyrca-y 
noXepicoy  or  icby  noXeplcoy  (pevyoyrcoyy  where  he  says  "the 
participle  is  attributive :"  the  fleeing  enemies,  and,  the  enemies 
that  flee.  So  also  (with  a  little  conftision  of  terms,  but  with 
clear  meaning)  §  695,  obs.  2.  Winer,  though  incomplete  and 
not  altogether  consistent  in  his  statement,  still  brings  out  the 
principle  at    times  very  distinctly.     Thus  (New   Testament 

•  JelTs  use  of  "attributive,**  direct  and  remote,  *' appoeitioii,**  and  ** gerundial,*' 
are  so  peculiar  as  to  mislead  by  themselves.  His  examples,  however,  show  his 
meaning  very  clearly  as  concurrent  with  the  authorities  previously  cited 
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Grammar),  §  20,  1,  c,  he  says :  "  The  above  passage  (1  Pet  v, 
10)  is  peculiarly  instructive  respecting  the  use  and  the  omission 
of  the  article  with  participles."  The  passage  he  quotes  and 
translates  as  follows:  6  QeSs  .  .  .  o  xaXiixaS  ^pias  eis  rr/v  aico- 
viov  avToiJ  doSav  .  .  .  oXlyov  na^ovra^y  x,  r.  A.,  "God, 
who  hath  called  us  into  his  eternal  glory  after  we  have  suflfered 
awhile."  Here  the  difference  between  uaXitya^  with  the  article 
and  na^oyra^  without  it  illustrates  the  precise  position  we 
maintain.  In  like  manner  he  translates  the  anarthrous  partici- 
ple, 2  Cor.  xi,  9 :  oi  adeXtpol  iXBovre^,  the  brethren,  after  they 
had  arrived ;  avatftrftra^  6  ©to?  rov  nalda  avrovy  God  having 
raised  up.*  He  aflBrms  the  distinction  very  pointedly  on  the 
phrase  (Eph.  vi,  16),  ta  fiiXtf  ra  nenvpoD^iva^  "  the  burning 
darts  of  the  wicked."  He  say&,  "  the  article  [with  the  partici- 
ple] is  not  fully  established ;  if  it  is  not  genuine,  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is :  the  darts  when  they  bum,  or  though  they 
bum."     This  again  covers  the  ground. 

This  might  seem  sufficient  both  of  precept  and  of  example. 
But  the  singularity  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  prevalent  over- 
sight may  justify  us  in  adding  line  upon  line.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  the  different  meanings  of  the  participle  with  and 
without  the  article,  in  the  same  passage,  and  referring  to  the 
same  noun,  appears  in  John  xi,  81 :  oi  ovv  'lovdafoi  oi  ovres 
pier'  avTTfS  ....  iSorreSf  x,  r.  A.,  which  our  version  translates, 
"the  Jews  which  were  with  her  ....  when  they  saw."  This  is 
right,  and  indisputable,  and  palpable,  we  trust  Again,  xii,  12, 
"on  the  next  day  much  people  that  were  come  (o  eX^cov)  when 
they  heard"  {axov&avrei).  Acts  x,  17,  "the  men  who  were 
sent  (o{  avdpe?  oi  anetfraXpLivoi)  had  made  inquiry  and 
stood;"  literally,  having  made  inquiry,  or,  when  they  had 
made  inquiry,  or,  on  making  inquiry  {6i6pcori^(Xavr€s)  stood 
Alford  corrects  a  mistranslation  involving  this  principle  in 
2  Pet  i,  18 :  xal  ravrnv  ri^v  (pooyrfv  rffjisU  -qxovoa^tv  sS 
ovpavov  €yex^€T(Tav.  He  says,  "  not  as  E.  V.  ungrammati- 
cally, *  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven '  [r/Jv  iS  ovpayov 
eyeX'lj  but,  we  heard  it  borne,  witnessed  it  coming  from  heaven," 

*  On  Acts  xziii,  27,  and  xxi,  8,  he  translates,  first  erroneously  and  then  cor- 
recUj,  rbv  av^  tovtqv  &vXXtf^evTa,  "after  he  had  been  seised;"  rov  ebayyeh,- 
6tov  6vtv^  U  Tciv  iirrd,  **  as  being  one  of  the  seven." 
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and  the  translator  of  Lange  discreetly  follows.  But  more  pre- 
cisely still,  R  S.  Green  (§281) — "the  voice  as  it  was  borne 
from  heaven."*  A  grave  theological  error  would  have  been 
introduced  into  Rom.  ii,  27,  by  overlooking  this  distinction  in 
translation.  It  actually  reads,  tf  in  q}v<reGas  axpofivaria  rov 
vo/iov  reXoCxTa^  the  uncircumcision  on  fiilfiUing,  or,  "ifitftil- 
fill  the  law ;"  whereas  the  article  before  the  participle  would 
make  it  an  attributive  ("  that  fulfills  the  law  "),  and  would  thus 
assert  or  imply  that  the  uncircumcision  does  fulfill  the  law. 
So  again,  Acts  vii,  2,  "  the  God  of  glory  appeared  to  our  father 
Abraham  [not,  who  was,  but]  when  (or  while)  he  was  in  Meso- 
potamia "]  {r<p  narpl  rf^Acoy  ovri) ;  and  Acts  viii,  12,  "  believed 
Philip  (not,  who  was  preaching,  but)  as  he  preached"  {ra 
^iXinncp  evayyeXiZoiJLBV(p),\ 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  instances  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  still  more  abundantly  from  classic  Greek.  Let  the  reader 
observe  the  difference,  in  the  following  sentence,  between  the 
same  participle,  dxovGoVy  used  as  an  appositive  without  the  arti- 
cle and  as  an  attributive  with  the  article :  ifjLol  fjitv  Sfj  ravra 
axovovTi  idoKH  avros  re  ptaxapioi^  eiraiy  xal  rov^  aHOVoy- 
ra^  €7tl  xaXoHayaSlay  ayeiy  (Mem.  1,  6,  14),  "he  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  heard  these  things,  both  to  be  blest  himself,  and  to 
lead  those  that  heard  him  to  honor  and  virtue."  But  we  for- 
bear. The  case  before  us  is  an  instance  of  an  anarthrous  parti- 
cle referring  to  a  noun  that  has  the  article,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  an  attributive. 

But  as  many  minds  have  been  confused  and  misled  by  the 
appended  zrori,  followed  by  ore,  some  further  elucidations  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  that  confusion.  And,  first,  observe  that 
Ttori  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  the  correlative  of  ore. 

*  Similar  oversif^hts  of  translation  are  noticed  by  these  and  other  commentaton 
where  "  predicative "  worda  (nouns,  adjectives,  or  participles)  without  the  article 
are  treated  as  attributives  with  the  article:  e.  g.,  Eph.  v,  27  (that  he  might  present 
the  church  glorious,  not,  "  a  glorious  church  "),  1  Pet  i,  11,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alford,  on  the  same  principle,  confirms  the  English  version  of  dra<rravpovvTac 
(Heb.  vi,  6):  "  Crucifying  as  they  do,  'seeing  they  crucify,'  as  E.  V.  well.  The 
ratiocinative  force  is  given  by  the  orois.<<ion  of  the  article  as  the  demonstraUve  vmM 
he  by  its  inaertion." 

f  It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  as  the  participle  of  continuance  is  most 
naturally  translated  with  -'  while  "  or  **  as,"  and  the  aorist,  as  denoting  the  bare  fact 
with  "when"  or  "upon." 
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The  correlative  antecedent  of  the  latter  would  be  rore.  But 
Tcori  is  simply  an  indefinite  "  once  "  or  "  sometime  "  or  "  for- 
merly," and  the  ore  is  the  more  definite  resumption  and  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances.  CoL  iii,  7,  is  no  exception.  Let 
us  find  a  few  instances  of  the  anarthrous  aorist  participle  con- 
nected with  TTore.  And  first  in  the  nominative.  A  good  in- 
stance is  Luke  xxii,  xal  erv  noTB  innstpiipai,  which  is  rightly 
translated,  not,  thou  who  once  wert  converted,  but,  *'  when  once 
thou  art  (or  hast  been)  converted,"  or,  on  thy  conversion,  re- 
covery. In  Xenophon  (Mem.  1,  1,  18)  we  are  told  of  Socrates, 
/SovXevffa^  yap  nore  xal  rov  /SovXevrixov  opxov  ofAoffa^ . . . 
ovx  TjBiXfjiTav,  x.  r.  A.,  ^^when  he  once  became  a  councillor," 
etc  Again  (Mem.  1,  8,  6),  et  Si  note  xXtf^aU  i^eXtfaeiev  inl 
SBiTtvov  iXBsfv^  if,  when  at  any  time  invited,  he  wished.* 

Instances,  Gke  these,  where  the  article  refers  to  the  subject, 
are  clear  enough.  But  many  probably  stumble  over  the  same 
principle  with  noun  and  participle  in  an  oblique  case.  Let  us 
remind  the  reader  of  the  instances  of  dative  aorist  participles 
(anarthrous)  already  cited  (Matt  ix,  27,  28,  Luke  viii,  27,  Matt 
viii,  28,  Acts  xxii,  17,  xv,  25) — on  his  departing,  on  his  com- 
ing, on  his  entering,  on  my  coming  again,  on  being  assembled. 
An  instance  very  similar  to  the  text,  containing  the  combina- 
tion of  a  dative  with  the  article  and  an  anarthrous  participle 
accompanied  by  an  adverb  of  time,  is  cited  by  several  of  the 
grammarians  from  Thucydides,  FV,  48 :  r^  SsSk^  xipct  ^v^v% 
aTtofiefitfxori  oi  Kopiv^toi  inexeirro^  correctly  translated  by 
Hadley,  "  the  Corinthians  pressed  upon  the  right  wing  immedi- 
ately after  its  landing,"  strictly,  upon  its  having  landed  (Good- 
win, '^  as  soon  as  it  was  disembarked  ").  We  add  an  instance, 
not  cited  by  any  of  the  grammarians,  as  closely  similar  to  our 
text  as  another  case  can  well  be,  down  to  the  dative  participle 
with  a  nori  following ;  the  unimportant  diflferences  being  found 

*  Some  writers  have  made  a  point  that  in  our  text  the  irore  shonld  have  heen 
coUocated  with  the  verb,  according  to  the  view  here  advocated.  But  we  call  at- 
tention to  these  two  citations  fh>m  Xenophon  (and  we  could  multiply  instances)  in 
refutation  of  the  argument  The  truth  is,  that  noTt  in  certain  relations  is  employed 
very  much  like  the  words  enumerated  in  the  following  principle,  which  we  quote 
as  found  in  Goodwin,  section  109,  note  2:  '*The  adverbs,  ofta,  eWvg,  fiera^,  ain 
rUa,  and  k^ai^vtjc,  are  often  connected  (in  position  and  in  sense)  with  the  iem* 
porcU  participle,  although  grammatically  they  qualify  the  verb  of  the  sentence," 
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in  a  definite  pronoun  instead  of  a  definite  noun,  and  a  present 
instead  of  an  aorist  participle,  requiring  a  ''while"  or  "as" 
instead  of  a  "  when."  It  is  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  II,  80 : 
£i3  Kopiv^ov  avr(p  nXiovrl  norSy  xal  x^^t^<x^ofjiiy(ffy  <xvyi/3rf 
Tapax^rfrai.  Here  the  translation  admits  of  no  possible 
doubt :  "  It  happened  to  him  wfien  (or  while)  he  once  sailed  to 
Corinth  and  was  caught  in  a  storm  " — on  or  in  his  once  sailing. 

In  view  of  these  clear  principles  and  examples  we  are  now 
prepared  to  maintain,  1.  That  the  proper  grammatical  and 
natural  translation  of  1  Pet  iii,  is,  "  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  when  once  they  disobeyed " 
(R  S.  Green),  or,  "  on  their  being  once  upon  a  time  disobedi- 
ent" (T.  S.  Green),  or,  "when  formerly  they  showed  themselves 
unbelieving"  (Dr.  Schweizer).*  2.  That  it  cannot  properly 
and  grammatically  be  translated  as  an  attributive  phrase — "  who 
were  sometime  (or  once)  disobedient" 

In  regard  to  the  second  proposition  we  would  speak  with 
more  caution,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  universal 
negative.  But  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  any  one  can 
produce  a  clear  instance  or  instances  of  an  anarthrous  participle 
used  as  an  attributive  to  a  iwun  that  has  the  article,  it  would  be 
as  a  singularly  rare  exception ;  so  much  so  as  to  constitute  a 
grammatical  error  or  solecism  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language^ 

In  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  we  do  not  see  how  any 
competent  judge  can  venture  to  deny  that  the  translation  is 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  Greek  usage,  and  therefore  im- 
pregnable. If  any  man  demur,  he  is  requested  to  descend  &om 
generalities,  and  to  disprove  it  critically  and  grammatically. 
But  we  hold  that  it  is  not  only  grammatical,  but  proper  and 
natural ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  fairly  shut  up  to  it  The  at- 
tributive rendering  is  excluded.  The  participle  is  therefore 
"circumstantial"  or  "predicative."  Being  such,  it  is  most 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  taken  in  the  temporal  meaning  : 
(1)  because  that  is  the  primary  and  customary  use  of  the  cir- 
cumstantial aorist  participle,  even  in  the  nominative,  and  still 

*  The  same  view  is  advanced  by  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer  of  AndoTer^  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  article,  ''Saints,"  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  American  edition. 
The  present  writer  would  have  been  much  gratified  had  Professor  Thayer's  en- 
gagements  permitted  him  to  discuss  the  subject  himself,  aa  he  was  requested  to  do, 
two  years  since,  for  the  OonffregaHanal  Review, 
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more  (&om  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  a  subordinate  passing  al- 
lusion), in  connection  with  the  indirect  object ;  (2)  because  its 
temporal  meaning  is  still  further  settled  bj  the  connected  ad- 
verb of  time,  TtoTe^  (8)  because  as  a  circumstantial  aorist  parti- 
ciple, so  connected,  it  can  •have  no  other  fiiirly  probable  render- 
ing assigned  to  it  The  only  other  ideas  which  could  perhaps 
even  be  suggested  would  be,  that  it  either  makes  a  concession, 
'^although  they  were  once  disobedient,"  or  gives  a  cause  or 
reason,  **  because  they  were  once  disobedient"  But  to  bring 
out  unambiguously  the  first  thought  would  naturally  if  not 
necessarily  call  for  a  xainep^  and,  as  denoting  a  state  which 
had  continued  up  to  this  time  of  Christ's  death,  the  perfect 
tense  of  the  participle  instead  of  the  transient  aorist,  together 
with  the  omission  of  the  noti.  The  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  a  reason  seems  forbidden  by  the  &ci  that  when  a  participle 
alleges  a  reason  or  motive,  it  is  naturally  and  proi)erly  a  motive 
lying  in  the  mind  of  the  person  re/erred  to  by  the  participle,  and 
not  of  the  writer  or  some  one  else.  To  understand  here  a 
reason  or  motive  lying  in  the  mind  of  these  "  spirits  "  is  absurd. 
Clearly  and  unambiguously  to  express  such  a  reason  as  lying 
in  the  mind  of  God,  Christ,  or  the  writer  of  the  Epistles,  would 
require  a  very  different  construction ;  most  naturally  6ta  with 
the  infinitive,  or  still  more  explicitly  ors  with  a  finite  verb. 
No  other  supposition  occurs  to  us  that  deserves  attention. 

We  stand,  then,  simply  upon  the  syntax  of  the  case.  The 
translation  here  advocated  is  clearly  admissible,  if  not  the  only 
admissible  translation.  With  this  translation  the  interpretation 
takes  care  of  itsel£ 

We  may  add,  however,  that  this  view  fully  harmonizes  with 
the  logical  exigency  of  the  argument;  with  the  adjacent  indi- 
cations of  time ;  and  with  other  Biblical  allusions.  It  has  all 
these  things  in  its  fevor.  (1.)  The  connection.  In  the  verse 
preceding,  and  indeed  from  ch.  ii,  11,  onward,  is  enjoined  the 
duty  of  willingness  to  suffer  even  for  well  doing,  and  of  kind- 
ness to  opposers  and  revilers.  Now  follows  a  motive  intro- 
duced by  a  "for"  (v.  18),  drawn  from  Christ's  own  example. 
The  example  is  two-fold,  the  first  part  very  apparent :  He  suf- 
fered, the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  Qod,  being 
put  to  death  in  the  flesh.     It  was  only  in  the  flesh  or  human 
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nature  that  he  died,  for  he  was  quickened  in  the  Spirit  or  higher 
nature  (compare  Bom.  i,  8,  4).  This  allusion  to  "the  Spirit" 
makes  the  transition  to  the  other  part  of  his  example  (connected 
by  an  "  also  "), — ^an  example  of  the  very  same  conduct,  when 
the  Spirit  strove  with  men  and  patiently  endured  the  ungodliness 
that  "grieved  him  at  his  heart"  And  the  parallelism  or  anal- 
ogy of  the  second  instance  is  even  made  complete  by  reference 
to  eight  souk  "  saved  "  on  that  oocdsum^  and  that,  too,  by  water, 
the  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  save  us  now. 
This  interpretation  finds  significance,  pertinency  and  logical 
consistency  in  the  reference,  and,  what  has  sadly  puzzled  the 
expositors,  a  valid  reason  why  thai  class  of  sinners  only  are  men- 
tioned. They  are  specified  simply  in  allusion  to  a  historic  fact 
that  included  them  only.  (2.)  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
adjacent  indications  of  time,  which,  with  a  three-fold  or  four- 
fold reiteration,  direct  our  thoughts  back  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
obedience, rather  than  of  Christ's  burial.  It  was  "  when  the 
long-sufiering  of  God  waited — ^in  the  days  of  Noah — ^while  the 
ark  was  prepared — wherein  few  were  saved."  What  was  then? 
By  the  laws  of  coherent  thought,  as  well  as  of  grammatical 
speech,  the  main  fact  of  the  sentence  concerning  its  subject, 
"  went  and  preached ; "  and  not  the  incidental  fact  of  the  sub- 
ordinate participial  description.  If  the  writer  meant  to  inti- 
mate that  the  preaching  took  place  at  Christ's  death,  it  is  a  sin- 
gularly misleading  method  thus  to  turn  our  thoughts  wholly 
and  steadily  away  to  another  period.  Is  it  said  that  nori  cor- 
responds to  the  orsf  We  repeat  that  the  correlative  antece- 
dent of  ore  would  be  rors^  whereas  nori  itself  is  indefinite, 
and  the  whole  assertion  is  resumed  and  made  definite  by  the 
following  statements.  (8.)  This  view  is  in  harmony  with  other 
Scripture  allusions ;  with  the  statement  that  God's  "  Spirit " 
strove  with  the  antediluvians  in  Noah  s  time  (Gen.  vi,  3) ;  that 
"  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  was  in  the  old  prophets  in  their  utter- 
ances (cL  i,  10, 11) ;  that  Noah  was  a  preacher  {xrfpvHa^  from  the 
same  verbal  root  as  in  our  text)  of  righteousness,  2  Pet  ii,  5 ; 
and  that  this  preaching  of  Christ  was  "in  spirit"  The  whole 
train  of  association  lies  before  us,  and  mostly  in  the  Epistles  of 
Peter. 
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It  will  now  easily  appear  that  the  objections  to  this  interpre- 
tation are  invalid,  and  most  of  them  irrelevant  As  specimens 
of  their  quality,  we  will  take  two  sets  of  objections,  one  from  a 
late  popular  commentary,  the  other  from  a  popular  religious 
paper.  In  the  American  edition  of  the  Lange  Commentary  we 
find  a  reiteration  and  supplementing  of  Alford's  objections.* 

This  writer  affirms  that  ^^ETtaSrev^  ^avatoo^eUy  ^oconoitf- 
BeiSy  and  TCopsvS^eh  ix^pv^Bv,  set  forth  events  in  chronologi- 
cal order."  An  assertion  doubly  groundless,  which  overlooks 
both  the  indefiniteness  of  the  aorist  in  general,  and  the  special 
fact  that  here  the  connection  is  broken  and  changed  by  the 
relative  clause  beginning  iv  (p,  and  by  the  xaL 

He  alleges  also  that  "  ann^r^aacfi  note  interrupts  the  chron- 
ological order,  and  plainly  separates  the  time  of  Christ's  preach- 
ing from  the  time  of  their  disobedience."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
on  what  grounds  he  can  either  support  or  attempt  to  support 
this  assertion.     It  is  nothing  but  an  assertion. 

It  is  said  that  nopevBe\^  ixrfpvS^  means  "he  went  and 
preached."  But  this  applies  as  well  to  a  going  from  heaven  to 
earth  at  that  distant  point  of  time  and  space,  as  to  a  going  from 
earth  to  hell.  The  Old  Testament  idiom  is  "  let  us  go  down." 
Nor  does  the  word  compel  us  at  all  to  understand  a  local  and 
personal  going;  for  in  Eph.  ii,  17,  we  are  told  that  Christ  ^^came 
and  preached  {iXBoov  avayyaXlBiato)  peace  to  you,"  that  is,  to 
the  Ephesians,  to  whom  Christ  never  spoke  a  word  in  person. 
The  "going"  and  the  "coming"  alike  were  by  his  inspired 
messengers. 

It  is  said  that  "the  object  {nvevixaroc)  designates  not  living 
spirits,  but  departed  spirits."  Certainly;  such  as  they  were 
when  Peter  spoke  of  them. 

But,  we  are  told  in  Alford's  words,  "the  rots  iv  ^vXaxPf 
Ttvev^atyi  must  describe  the  local  condition  of  the  Tcvevpiara 
at  the  time  when  the  preaching  took  place."  But  why  "  must  ?  " 
May  not  the  writer,  at  his  own  option,  describe  them  either  as 
they  were,  or  as  they  are  ?     Especially  when  the  latter  descrip- 

*  The  editor  in  one  passage  seems  to  adyocate  two  conflicting  views:  '^Yerse 
20  describes  the  character  of  the  spirits  in  prison ;  thej  were  still  disobedient 

[yiew  No.  1], vrori  brt  distinctly  marks  the  period  of  their  disobedience  " 

[view  No.  2]. 

VOT..    XXXL  41 
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tion,  indicatiDg  their  doom,  intimates  also  their  incorrigihle- 
ness,  and  magnifies  the  patience  that  endured  their  "  contradic- 
tion." 

We  are  further  told  that  tlie  subject  of  the  discourse  is  not 
the  Logos,  but  the  God-man,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
preached  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  €v  c5, 
5c.,  nvevfjiari.  Has  the  objector  never  read  in  this  same  Epis- 
tle (ch.  i,  11),  how  the  spirit  of  Christ  "did  testify"  in  the 
prophets? 

We  pass  now  to  the  objections  of  the  popular  newspaper,  as 
found  in  the  Advance  of  April  28,  1872. 

(L)  "It  is  not  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning."  If  true, 
this  would  be  but  a  presumption  easily  removed.  In  multi- 
tudes of  cases  we  do  not  take  the  most  obvious  meaning :  e.  g., 
"God  is  a  rock:  This  is  my  body:  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead."  But  it  is  not  true.  A  correct  translation  makes  this 
the  natural  and  obvious  meaning.  (2.)  "  The  words  of  Peter 
•do  not  directly  affirm  any  preaching  by  Christ  through  Noahj 
but  at  most  only  to  persons  disobedient  in  his  days."  No,  the 
details  of  the  case  are  otherwise  supplied.  The  phrase,  "the 
just  shall  live  by  faith,"  does  not  inform  us  that  it  is  faith  in 
Christ  We  learn  that " elsewhere.  (3.)  "Such  was  not  the 
interpretation  of  the  early  church,  nor  has  it  been  that  of  the 
Greek  or  Eomish  churches,  nor  is  it  that  of  the  ablest  foreign 
critics  at  the  present  day."  A  statement  too  loose  to  answer 
definitely  and  briefly,  and,  as  against  the  claims  of  Greek  usage, 
too  unimportant  to  contest.  (4.)  "  It  is  difficult  to  show  its 
pertinence  to  the  immediate  context  On  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tion of  this  interpretation  {and  of  this  only)  is  shown  to  be  very 
clear."  (5.)  "  This  word  *  spirit  *  does  not  easily  stand  for  living 
men;"  answered  already.  (6.)  "The  order  of  verbal  arrange- 
ment is  not  natural  for  this  thought,  but  should  have  been 
reversed."  Natural  enough  in  a  right  translation,  "  Went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  when  once  or  formerly  they 
disobeyed,"  etc.  (7.)  "The  Logos  or  original  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  is  not  under  consideration,  but  the  God-man."  It  is 
Christ,  not  in  the  flesh  or  human  nature,  but  in  the  Spirit  or 
divine  nature,  as  we  are  expressly  told.  The  same  distinction 
is  made  in  the  same  terms,  Eom.  i,  8,  and  hinted  at,  ch.  i,  11. 
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(8.)  *'It  is  without  scriptural  precedent  to  refer  to  the  Logos 
such  an  act  of  inspiration  as  Noah's  preaching;  it  would  rather 
be  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit"  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures to  refer  the  inspiration  of  the  "  prophets  "  to  "  ^  spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them,"  ch.  i,  11.  (9.)  "  The  expression, 
*  went  and  preached,' would  have  been  *came  and  preached.'" 
No :  went  to  that  distant  point  of  time ;  came  and  preached  to 
us.  (10.)  "The  successive  expressions,  *put  to  death,'  *  quick- 
ened,' and  *  went,'  are  all  aorist  participles,  and  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  same  period  of  tima  Any  reader  of  the  original 
will  see  the  violence  of  referring  the  last  participle  to  a  period 
more  than  2000  years  previous  to  the  other  two."  A  grammat- 
ical error  as  unconscious,  doubtless,  as  it  is  remarkable  and 
egregious  in  an  '*  expositor."  An  aorist^  even  in  the  indica- 
tive, simply  expresses  "  the  momentary  occurrence  of  an  act" 
in  past  time  indefinite^  and  two  aorists  have  no  necessary  or 
even  probable  reference  to  the  same  point  of  time.  Thus,  in 
Heb.  i,  1,  2,  the  aorist  XaXtjcfa^  refers  distinctly  to  the  time  of 
"the  prophets,"  the  next  aorist  sXaXijtTav  to  "these  last  days," 
hundreds  of  years  later,  and  snoirfaBv  to  the  time  of  making 
"the  world"  or  universe,  "a  period  m&re  than  2000  years  pre- 
vious." (11.)  "  The  repetition  of  this  same  participle  nopsv^eli 
in  verse  22,  to  denote  Christ's  ascent  fix)m  earth  to  heaven,  calls 
here  for  the  previous  contrast  of  his  descent  into  Hadea" 
Does  it?  Is  not  a  descent  from  heaven  to  earth  a  more  direct 
contrast  to  the  ascent  from  earth  to  heaven  ?  (12.)  "  The  word 
•preached '  (aorist  tense)  would  more  naturally  have  been  in  so 
distant  an  allusion,  'had  preached,'  pluperfect"  Another  of 
those  perilous  remarks  on  Greek  usage.  Any  modern  Greek 
Grammar  would  have  furnished  the  information  that  the  "  gen- 
eric aorist  more  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  specific  per- 
fect and  pluperfect "  (Crosby) ;  and  Winer  especially  remarks 
that  this  takes  place  "in  subordinate  clauses  specifying  time," 
and  "in  relative  clauses,"  of  which  this  is  one. 

But  further — for  here  is  error  upon  error — ^in  citing  a  second 
case  of  mercy  and  patience,  coordinate  to  the  first,  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  stating  that  parallel  fact  in  a  verb  of  coordin- 
ate tense,  the  aorist  The  same  writer  makes  another  equally 
perilous  grammatical  remark :     "  If  it  were  the  occasion  in  the 
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sense  of  time,  the  participle  would  probably  have  shown  the 
same  fact  by  being  put  in  the  present  instead  of  the  aorist, — 
*  went  and  preached  on  occasion  or  at  the  time  of  their  being 
disobedient'"  It  is  difficult  to  understand  precisely  what  is 
the  mysterious  notion  here  entertained  of  a  present  participle ; 
but  Curtius  would  inform  the  writer  that  the  present  participle 
"  simply  expresses  an  action  in  progress,  whether  it  lie  in  the 
present,  past  or  future." 

We  have  taken  pains  to  quote  the  latest  forms  of  objection 
in  their  length  and  breadth  and  depth.  They  illustrate  more 
points  than  we  care  to  indicate.  The  writers  themselves  speak 
of  them  as  "critical"  and  " exegetical,"  "sound  exegesis." 
And  one  of  these  writers  informs  the  world  that  the  interpre- 
tation advocated  by  us  "will  be  rejected  by  candid  scholars  as 
arbitrary  and  ungrammatical;"  the  other  that  "  it  seems  to  have 
been  largely  favored  on  dogmatic  grounda"  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  men  whose  eminent  Greek  scholarship  qualifies  them  so  to 
speak. 

It  win  be  observed  that  we  have  now  maintained  this  posi- 
tion purely  on  grammatical  grounds^  reinforcing  it  by  ample 
reference  to  grammatical  treatises,  and  what  is  more,  to  the  &cts 
on  which  grammars  are  constructed.  And  we  shall  continue 
to  hold  this  view  until  we  gain  further  light  ourselves,  or  until 
some  one  shall  prove  two  things,  (1)  that  the  common  transla- 
tion is  grammatical,  and  (2)  that  ours  is  positively  ungrammat- 
ical and  untenable — two  things  that,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
have  never  yet  been  done. 
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Abiicle  BL— our  national  BANKS. 

The  success  of  our  National  Bank  system,  from  its  establisli- 
ment  to  the  present  time,  has  been  great,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  we  think,  unexpected.  It  was  put  in  operation  under 
circumstances  which,  though  perhaps  almost  necessary  to  its 
success,  were  still  extremely  adverse  to  its  popularity.  The 
country  was  involved  in  a  revolution  which  threatened  its 
existence.  Public  credit,  on  which  the  whole  scheme  was 
based,  was  well  nigh  destroyed.  The  managers  of  existing 
financial  institutions  were  either  positively  hostile  to  the  new 
plan  or  regarded  it  with  doubt  and  suspicion.  It  came  in  the 
guise  of  an  adventurer,  avowedly  hostile  to  established  usage 
and  to  vested  rights. 

The  banks  then  existing  had  done  much  for  the  government, 
and  at  a  time  too  when  doing  for  the  government  at  all  was 
r^arded  by  many  men  as  a  matter  of  questionable  prudence ; 
and  therefore  they  felt  that  they  had  a  strong  claim  to  consid- 
eration, and  it  might  well  seem  that  a  scheme  not  only  hostile 
to  their  apparent  interest,  but  striking  directly  at  their  exist- 
ence, would  arouse  their  opposition  and  alienate  their  support 
Radical  defects  were  believed  to  exist  in  the  proposed  plan. 
Old  prejudices  against  a  government  bank  and  a  government 
currency  were  aroused,  and  the  similarity  of  the  project  to  the 
so-called  "  Free  Bank  system,"  which,  except  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, was  not  a  favorite,  by  no  means  assisted  in  producing  a 
fevorable  impression. 

We  have  no  space  here,  nor  would  it  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose, to  recapitulate  the  arguments,  the  complaints,  the  prog- 
nostications, the  expostulations,  the  warnings,  the  entreaties, 
which  were  everywhere  directed  against  this  new  scheme ;  but 
any  one  who  will  turn  to  a  file  of  newspapers  or  pamphlets  of 
that  time  will  find  in  correspondence,  editorials,  doings  of  con- 
ventions, and  reports  of  committees,  a  mass  of  hostile  literature 
of  which  he  has  for  the  most  part  probably  forgotten  the  exist- 
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enca  Indeed,  perhaps  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  or,  at 
least,  the  want  of  all  popular  sympathy  for  it,  is  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  by  alluding  to  the  fact  that  after  the  government 
had  become  committed  to  the  plan,  and  the  change  from  the 
State  to  the  National  form  had  been  made  as  easy  as  possible, 
the  State  banks  had  then  to  be  forced  into  the  new  system  by 
"  unfriendly  legislation,''  and  that  of  no  very  mild  type. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  in 
spite  of  open  opposition,  silent  distrust,  and  evil  prophecies, 
the  working  of  the  scheme,  it  cannot  be  denied,  if  indeed  at 
this  time  any  one  is  disposed  to  deny  it,  has  been  thus  fer  sin- 
gularly, triumphantly  successful.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  government,  hardly  an  equal  period  of  time  can  be  selected, 
when,  in  all  matters  relating  to  baaking  and  currency,  affairs 
have  gone  on  as  satisfectorily  as  during  the  last  eight  years. 
There  have  been  no  losses  to  bill-holders,  very  few  to  deposit- 
ors; differences  of  inland  exchange  have  become  almost 
unknown,  and  funds  are  transmitted  or  drafts  collected  at  the 
most  distant  points  at  an  expense  of  a  very  small  fraction  of 
one  per  cent 

We  have  not  had  a  ** panic,"  a  "crisis,"  a  "suspension,"  a 
"run,"  or  any  serious  disturbance  of  any  kind  in  our  currency 
during  all  this  period ;  yet  judging  i  priori^  we  should  certainly 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  period  peculiarly  liable  to  every  spe- 
cies of  financial  irregularity  and  disturbance. 

But  granting  now  that  the  condition  of  affairs  has  been  in 
many  respects  peculiar  during  this  period,  and  that  while  some 
of  these  peculiarities  have  been  adverse  to  a  settled  condition 
of  the  currency,  others  may  have  been  favorable  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  good  points  of  our  new  system,  and,  therefore,  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  is  needftil  any  conclusion  based  simply  on  a  com- 
parison of  one  portion  of  time  with  another,  it  still  remains  a 
very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry — To  what  extent,  if  to  any, 
is  the  smooth  working  of  our  financial  affairs  for  the  last  eight 
years  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  our  National  Bank  system? 

We  are  a  people  of  short  memories,  and  the  present  system 
has  been  in  operation  so  long  that  we  are  already  forgetting 
what  preceded  it  Let  us  look  a  little  then  at  the  condition  of 
things  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banks. 
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There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  that  year,  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy  (1570)  banks,  distributed  in  thirty-one 
(31)  States  and  Territories  as  follows : — 

Maine, 68  Virginia, 65  IlliDois, 14 

New  Hampshire,    62  North  Carolina, .  30  Indiana, 87 

Vermont, 46  South  Carolina,  .  20  Ohio, 62 

Massachusetts,  ..174  Georgia, 29  Michigan, 4 

Rhode  Island,. . .  91  Florida, 2  Wisconsin, 108  (1) 

Connecticut, 74  Alabama, 8  Minnesota, 2 

New  York, 303  Louisiana, 13  Iowa,.. 12 

New  Jersey, 49  Mississippi, 2  Kansas, 1 

Pennsylvania, ...   90  Tennessee, 34  Nebraska, 4 

Delaware, 12  Kentucky, 46  

Maryland, 31  Missouri, 38  Total, 1670 

Established  by  the  legislatures  of  the  thirty-one  diflFerent 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  were  located,  there  were, 
of  course,  thirty-one  different  kinds  of  banks.  But  in  several 
cases  there  was  more  than  one  kind  in  the  same  Stata  More- 
over, in  many  of  the  States  where  the  general  system  was  pretty 
uniform,  each  bank  had  an  independent  or  individual  charter, 
and  these,  having  been  granted  at  long  intervals  of  time,  and 
under  widely  varying  circumstances,  differed  much,  and  often 
materially,  fi-om  each  other ;  so  that,  instead  of  thirty -one,  there 
were  certainly  several  hundred  different  kinds  in  alL 

There  was  a  famous  phrase,  now  seldom  heard,  but  which  in 
those  days  met  the  eye  everywhere.  It  was  in  all  the  Presi- 
dents* messages  and  in  every  Secretary's  report ;  no  financial 
essay  could  be  without  it,  and  cT>ngressional  speeches  bristled 
with  it — those  made  **for  Buncome" — ^most  of  alL  It  was 
"  A  Uniform  Currency."  No  wonder,  for  each  one  of  these 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  banks  had,  and,  to  some  extent 
greater  or  less  exercised,  tbe  power  of  furnishing  a  currency  to 
the  country.  And  what  a  currency  was  that?  There  was 
"red-dog"*' and  "red-back,"  "wUd-cat"  and  "hard-shell," 
"  safety-fund  "  and  "guaranteed  "  "real-estate,"  "  stock-secured  " 
and  "Brandon,"  and  other  kinds  more  numerous  than  we  can 
remember  or  record,  and  with  qualities  as  numerous  as  kinds. 
Surely  it  must  be  good  for  us  to  call  to  mind  those  things  occa- 
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sionally,  and  to  be  thankfiil  that  they  exist  no  longer.  "  A 
uniform  currency,"  indeed !  like  Falsta£F*s  regiment,  or  those 
more  recent  domestic  troops  known  as  '*  Invincibles." 

Usually,  to  be  sure,  in  the  older  States  there  was  some  (fre- 
quently much)  restrictive  general  legislation.  Public  sentiment 
there  also  required  that  corporators,  oifficers,  and  managers 
should  be  men  of  known  prudence  and  tried  integrity  of  char- 
acter. Indeed  fifty  years  ago  the  position  of  a  bank-director 
was  a  place  of  more  honor  than  that  of  a  cabinet-minister  has 
sometimes  been  since  that  time ;  and  men  have  held  the  latter 
place  that  could  not,  in  the  times  we  speak  of,  have  obtained 
the  former.  Charters  were  granted  sparingly  and  with  great 
caution.  A  case  of  public  necessity  must  be  made  out,  and 
reasonable  evidence  shown  that  the  capital  would  be  furnished, 
and  that  the  business  would  be  successful.  Beyond  these  wise 
precautions,  no  security  for  the  public  was  demanded,  and  usu- 
ally too,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  though  not  always,  they  proved 
sufficient  But  in  later  times  such  safeguards  as  these  availed 
little  against  the  chicanery  of  modem  lobbyists  and  political 
managers.  Still  the  honest  legislators  struggled  manfully 
against  the  incoming  tide  of  corruption.  For  instance,  a  legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  smaller  and  more  conservative  of  the  East- 
em  States  repealed,  at  one  time,  thirteen  charters  granted  by  a 
previous  legislature  for  banks  at  points  where  no  public  neces- 
sity required  them,  and  where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  useful 
only  for  purposes  of  speculation  or  fraud. 

As  more  democratic  ideas  began  to  prevail,  "  these  mono- 
polies," as  the  chartered  banks  were  called,  grew  unpopular, 
and  the  demagogues  asserted  that  the  right  of  one  man  to  have 
a  bank  was  as  good  as  another's ;  the  right  of  every  man  to 
have  a  bank  was  a  corollary  from  this  which  could  not  be 
denied.  It  did  seem  advisable,  however,  to  try  to  find  some 
partial  substitute  for  capacity,  character,  and  integrity ;  and 
so,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  other  States, 
what  was  called  the  "Free  Bank"  system  was  inaugurated. 
Under  this  system  every  man  was  free  to  have  a  bank,  to 
receive  deposits,  and  to  issue  currency ;  but  while  depositors 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  democratic  right  to  have  a  bank  carried 
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with  it  the  ability  and  integrity  necessary  to  manage  one,  and 
it  did  seem  better  on  the  whole  nnder  this  new  state  of  things 
that  the  bill-holder  should  have  some  security.  In  theory, 
therefore,  all  "bill-holders  were  to  be  secured  either  by  mortgages 
or  deposits  of  bonds  or  some  other  prescribed  security ;  but 
then  these  prescribed  securities  were  made  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  property  from  United  States  bonds  to  mortgages  on 
outlying  farms,  or  wild  lands  taken  at  the  jippraisement  of  local 
committees ;  and  so  notorious  was  the  want  of  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these  securities  that  the  name  "  Safety  Fund,"  by  which 
a  certain  class  of  these  institutions  was  designated,  became  an 
appellation  of  reproach. 

In  those  States  where  this  Free  Bank  system  prevailed,  the 
power  to  create  currency  was  absolutely  unlimited.  Any  per- 
sons having  the  requisite  amount  of  prescribed  securities  could 
organize  a  bank  and  commence  at  once  to  issue  notes.  In  estab- 
lishing a  bank  of  this  sort  the  object  was  to  get  out  as 
many  bills  and  redeem  as  few  as  possible.  It  was  therefore 
desirable  to  avoid  traveled  routes,  frequented  places,  and  all 
conveniences  of  locomotion.  If  it  were  off  the  lines  of  express, 
railroad,  telegraph  and  even  mail  communication,  all  the  better, 
for  then  protest  could  not  be  sent  and  bills  could  not  conveni- 
ently be  returned  for  redemption.  All  redemption  agencies 
were  eschewed.  Thus  it  came  about  that  banks  were  "  located  " 
where  there  was  neither  a  demand  for  the  conveniences  nor 
facilities  for  transacting  the  business  of  such  institutions.  Thus 
it  happened  that  if  on  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey  there  was 
some  little  islet  or  rocky  surf-beaten  point  more  entirely  inac- 
cessible than  all  others,  it  was  marked  at  once  as  a  choice 
**  location  "  for  one  of  these  institutions  of  finance.  Then,  if 
finally  they  were  ferreted  out  and  called  upon  to  pay,  if  brazen 
impudence  did  not  suffice,  there  was  generally  an  ignominious 
feilure,  followed  by  a  wonderful  shrinking  of  securities  and 
general  disappearance  of  assets. 

A  characterizing  anecdote  of  this  time  relates  that  when 
the  officer  of  one  of  these  institutions  was  called  upon  to 
redeem  some  of  its  bills,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
required  him  to  "  keep  "  ten  per  cent  of  his  circulation  in  specie, 
and  if  he  redeemed  the  bills  he  would  not  have  that  amount 
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left,  and  would  thereby  violate  the  law,  a  matter  about  which 
he  was  very  sensitive.  As  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  we 
look  back  upon  those  times,  the  wonder  grows  how  confidence 
and  credit  ever  survived  such  a  state  of  things.  The  truth  is, 
they  did  live  a  wretched,  struggling,  precarious  existence. 

Almost  every  year,  generally  following  upon  the  temporary 
demand  for  currency  for  removing  crops  which  occurs  in  the 
autumn  of  each  year,  there  was  what  was  called  a  "  crisis  "  in 
the  money  market  The  bills  of  these  various  banks  having 
all  sorts  of  securities,  and  no  person  or  bank  being  under  any 
obligation  to  receive  them,  in  the  manner  provided  in  case  of 
our  national  currency,  they  assumed  all  sorts  of  values,  usually 
rapidly  diminishing  as  the  distance  increased  from  their  place 
of  issue,  but  sometimes  unfortunately  quite  the  reverse,  they 
being  valued  most  where  they  were  least  known.  These  difier- 
ences  of  currency  value,  passing  under  the  dignified  name  of 
exchange,  were  truly  startling.  Seven  to  ten  per  cent  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Eichmond  was  by 
no  means  unknown,  and  even  five  per  cent,  for  crossing  the 
Hudson  river  into  New  Jersey  we  think  will  be  recollected  by 
readers  whose  hair  is  not  yet  grey ;  while  the  more  distant 
points  of  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  represented  the  greater 
differences  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  per  cent  The  writer 
hereof  once  left  New  York  provided  with  specie  for  a  journey 
into  Virginia.  He  bought  Pennsylvania  bills  in  New  York  and 
Virginia  bills  in  Baltimore,  and  reached  his  destination,  after 
paying  his  expenses,  with  about  the  same  nominal  amount 
that  he  had  when  he  started. 

Gradually  and  slowly  this  state  of  things,  though  not  radi- 
cally changed,  was  much  ameliorated.  The  institutions  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  where  this  loose  style  of  banking 
mainly  prevailed,  so  fer  lost  credit,  that  it  was  no  longer  an 
object  to  establish  banks  at  those  points,  and  in  many  cases,  as 
was  natural,  a  chronic  distrust  of  all  banks,  even  an  intense 
hatred  of  the  name  of  bank,  grew  out  of  this  unfortunate  ex- 
perience, and  culminated  in  severe  unfriendly  legislation,  and 
anti-bank  constitutions  ;  so  that  the  furnishing  of  currency  to 
the  country  was  at  length  mainly  left  to  the  old  and  well  known 
institutions  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
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Butnothwithstanding  these  meliorations  in  its  practical  work- 
ing, the  most  pernicious  features  of  the  system  still  remained, 
viz. :  under  the  "  Free  Bank  *'  or  New  York  system  the 
power  of  the  hanks  to  expand  the  currency  to  an  unlimited 
extent  by  the  creation  of  new  institutions  and  the  issue  of  new 
bills,  and  under  the  New  England  or  Charter  system  the  power, 
though  very  much  more  limited,  to  still  add  very  materially  to 
the  currency,  liable  always  to  a  forced  and  sudden  contraction, 
which  liability  was  greatly  enhanced  by  what  was  known  as 
the  ^^ Suffolk  system  of  Redemptums,^^  This  took  its  name  fix)m 
the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  though  whose  agency  it  was 
conducted.  Its  method  of  operation  was  as  follows.  Each 
bank  in  New  England  sent  all  bills  of  New  England  banks, 
received  by  it  in  the  course  of  its  business,  to  the  Suffolk  bank. 
The  large  banks  in  the  cities  usually  sent  packages  of  bills 
daily,  the  smaller  country  banks  only  once  or  twice  in  a  week. 
These  bills  were  *' sorted"  by  the  Suffolk  bank,  and  returned  to 
the  bank  that  issued  them.  No  direct  charge  was  made  by  the 
Suffolk  ^bank  for  doing  this  business,  but  each  bank  was  ex- 
pected at  all  times  to  keep  a  sufficiently  large  deposit  with  the 
Suffolk  bank  to  meet  all  its  own  bills  received  by  the  Suffolk. 
If  the  bills  of  other  banks  sent  by  any  one  bank  to  the  Suffolk 
did  not  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  meet  its  own  bills  received 
by  the  Suffolk,  then  its  account  must  be  kept  good  by  other 
means ;  usually  the  means  used  for  this  purpose  were  drafts 
on  some  bank  in  New  York,  through  which  the  country  bank 
made  its  collections,  and  where  it  kept  its  surplus  funds.  If 
any  New  England  bank  failed  to  keep  the  Suffolk  bank  sup- 
plied with  funds  for  this  purpose,  then  the  bills  of  the  bank  so 
fiiiling  were  *'  thrown  out"  by  the  Suffolk  bank,  that  is,  they 
were  not  received  by  the  Suffolk  from  other  banks,  and  notice 
of  this  was  immediately  given  by  the  Suffolk  bank  to  all  its 
correspondents,  who  at  once  refused  to  take  the  bills  of  the  banks 
thus  "thrown  out"  The  circulation  of  a  bank  thus  thrown 
out  was  by  that  means  at  once  stopped,  and  the  bank  was  virtu- 
ally suspended.  Its  bills  no  longer  had  currency :  they  were 
bought  up  at  a  discount  by  brokers,  and  sent  home  to  be  re- 
deemed in  specie,  or  drafts,  as  the  interest  of  the  holder  might 
dictate.     This  throwing  out  was  a  great  injury  to  a  bank,  and 
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of  course  there  was  a  great  fear  of  it  It  was  usually  the  last 
thing  which  a  bank  would  permit  to  happen,  for  even  though 
the  bank  might  be  sound  and  able  to  go  on  with  its  businesn 
the  next  day,  ill  news  with  its  proverbial  rapidity  would  by 
that  time  have  spread  the  story  of  its  short-coming  far  and  wide, 
and  it  would  require  weeks  and  perhaps  months  to  efface  the 
impression  from  the  public  mind,  and  bring  up  the  bills  to  their 
old  point  of  credit 

This  system,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  in  the 
State  of  New  York  through  the  Metropolitan  bank,  and  perhaps 
to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  in  several 
respects  an  excellent  arrangement  It  was  an  economical  method 
of  effecting  exchanges  among  the  various  banks.  It  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  check  large  issues  of  circulation  ;  it  immedi- 
ately detected  any  serious  weakness  in  a  bank,  and  advised  the 
whole  country  of  it  It  impressed  continually  upon  banks  the 
necessity  of  having  assets  which  could  be  depended  upon  for 
prompt  payment  or  ready  conversion.  It  enforced  the  constant 
keeping  of  a  cash  balance,  equal  in  amount  at  the  learft  to  the 
weekly  redemptions,  which  usually  averaged  about  one-tenth 
of  the  circulation.  In  short,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
soundness  of  the  banks  themselves  the  immediate  and  direct 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was  excellent,  and  under  that  system 
of  banking  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity.  . 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  interest  of  the  mercantile 
community,  the  customers  of  the  banks,  and  through  them  of 
the  community  generally,  and  so  reflexively  for  the  interests  of 
the  banks  themselves,  this  system  was  in  some  respects  very 
bad.  It  destroyed  all  flexibility  in  bank  management,  and  all 
power  to  extend  assistance  to  worthy  dealers  in  times  of  neces- 
sity. It  was  so  devised  as  always  to  aggravate  any  slight 
derangement  of  the  money  market,  and  to  intensify  it  to  the 
utmost  degree,  culminating  every  few  years  and  usually  oftener 
in  a  panic,  a  crisis,  the  temporary  destruction  of  values,  the 
permanent  destruction  of  many  hard  earned  private  fortunes, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  a  total  derangement  of  all  monetary 
affairs ;  producing  always  a  stoppage  of  industrial  employments 
with  its  attendant  train  of  sufferings,  and  bringing  to  many  inno- 
cent individuals  utter  ruin.     And  all  this  for  no  physical  cause, 
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but  from  moral  causes  of  excitement,  fear,  and  distrust,  aggra- 
vated and  augmented  by  this  unfortunate  machinery.  It  pro- 
moted a  strong  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  bank  and 
its  customers  at  all  times,  and  in  times  of  trouble  an  internecine 
strife  among  the  banks  themselves.  It  tended  to  make  money 
easier,  that  is,  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  in  times  of  ease,  and 
not  only  harder,  that  is,  scarcer  and  higher,  when  any  cause  pro- 
duced closeness,  but  beyond  certain  limits  it  was  sure  to  be 
absolutely  unattainable,  no  matter  with  what  credit  or  security, 
as  the  history  of  every  one  of  those  repeated  ''crises  "  so  ftilly 
attests. 

Now  the  banks  individually  and  singly  were  utterly  power- 
less in  this  matter.  They  had  no  control  over  it,  and  any  gen- 
eral combination  among  the  banks  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
city  or  State— or  any  attempt  at  combined  action,  even  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which 
have  been  already  set  forth,  utterly  impossible.  What  could 
the  individual  banks  do  toward  stemming  the  torrent?  If 
they  failed  to  redeem  their  bills  they  were  at  once  discredited, 
if  not  legally  enjoined,  and  their  power  to  do  anything  for  their 
customers  was  of  course  at  an  end.  But  to  sustain  their  credit 
it  became  necessary  to  compel  prompt  payment  from  all  their 
customers  and  to  lend  to  none:  where  then  were  the  customers 
to  get  theirmoney  to  pay  ?  It  could  not  be  had.  The  im- 
mense and  sudden  withdrawal  of  currency,  and  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  money  with  any  amount  of  securities,  or 
at  any  rate  of  interest,  has  been  a  marked  and  perfectly  well 
known  feature  of  these  currency  crises. 

Time  after  time  we  have  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result  First,  a  somewhat  stringent  money 
market,  from  any  accidental  cause ;  then  a  scramble  among  the 
banks,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  their  efforts  to  extort 
money  ftx)m  each  other  and  from  their  debtors.  And  for  what  ? 
To  get  their  own  currency  securely  within  their  vaults,  where 
their  debtors  could  not  get  it  to  pay  these  very  tjlaims  for  which 
they  were  pressing  them,  getting  all  they  could  and  letting  noth- 
ing go  in  return.  Yet  the  struggle  for  the  banks  was  a  vital  one 
— ^they  were  compelled,  as  it  seemed,  to  commit  suicide  in  order 
to  save  their  Uvea      What  followed  ?    Of  course  a  great  and 
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sudden  lessening  of  tlie  currencyi  a  ruinous  depreciation  of 
values,  then  a  crash  among  the  merchants  in  the  great  cities, 
then  a  stoppage  of  mills  and  other  enterprises,  throughout  the 
country,  workmen  discharged,  fortunes  lost,  property  sacrificed, 
then  at  last  a  suspension  of  the  banks,  sometimes  produced 
hy  a  concert  of  action  among  depositors,  but  generally  by  a  wild 
scramble  for  specie  called  a  "  run,"  impelled  partly  by  a  fear 
of  ultimate  loss,  and  partly  by  a  vague  desire  of  punishing  the 
banks  to  whom  the  trouble  was  usually  attributed.  Then, 
after  the  suspension,  when  it  was  known  that  all  the  banks 
were  acting  alike,  that  they  were  no  longer  drawing  on  each 
other,  that  they  were  no  longer  compelled  to  ruin  their  custom- 
ers in  order  to  save  themselves,  then  business  would  again 
resume  its  usual  course;  banks  made  their  customary  loans; 
people  brought  back  the  specie,  which  they  had  not  really 
wanted,  and  had  only  drawn  through  fright ;  and  if  it  had  tem- 
porarily risen  to  a  premium,  it  at  once  dropped  back,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, things  went  on  as  before.  But  in  the  meantime  a  great 
many  good  men, — ^and  always  in  such  times  those  who  were  most 
prompt  and  honorable  suffered  most, — had  been  ruined,  indus- 
try temporarily  paralyzed,  confidence  of  men  in  each  other 
destroyed,  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment,  poor  people 
suffering  for  bread,  and  all  through  the  workings  of  a  deliber- 
ately adopted  system  of  currency  which  none  were  found  wise 
enough  to  remedy.  The  most  sudden,  severe,  disastroiis,  and 
apparently  unnecessary  of  these  panics  or  crises  was  that 
of  1857. 

The  fright  was  commenced  on  the  22d  of  August  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and  culminated 
in  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  New  York  banks 
on  the  17th  of  October.  The  cause  of  this  panic  seems  to  have 
been  pure  fright,  as  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
Trust  Co.  was  not  large  enough,  nor  its  transactions  of  sufficiently 
wide  extent,  for  its  stoppage  to  produce  any  necessary  serious 
disturbance  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  We  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  failure  of  any  well-known  merchant  of  high 
standing  would  not  have  had  precisely  the  same  effect  But 
when  the  fright  had  once  commenced,  the  machinery  already 
described  was  ample  to  develop  from  this  slight  cause  the  train 
of  disasters  which  ensued. 
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We  can  enter  into  none  of  the  details  of  that  panic  in  this 
place.  Its  history  has  been  written,  but  its  disastrous  results 
and  the  quick  return  to  a  normal  condition  of  things,  followed 
by  a  plethora  of  specie  in  the  great  money  centers,  all  showing 
fully  the  causelessness  of  the  panic  so  far  as  the  currency  was 
concerned,  afford  incontestible  evidence  of  the  viciousness  of 
the  system  under  which  it  took  place. 

Travelers  relate  how  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  the  pathway 
is  overhung  by  immense  avalanches,  which  the  careless  shout 
of  some  reckless  passer-by  may  bring  down  to  overwhelm  all 
who  are  below ;  but  in  these  places  prudent  men  do  not  will- 
ingly linger — silently,  swiftly,  and  anxiously  they  pass  the  dan- 
gerous ground.  And  yet  with  great  pains  we  built  up  an  ava- 
lanche over  our  heads,  and  went  on  shouting  under  it  for  years 
—only  somewhat  stunned  and  confounded  when  it  came  down, 
crushing  our  neighbors  and  half  covering  ourselves. 

The  final  catastrophe  of  1857  was  brought  about  by  a  "  run" 
upon  the  banks  of  New  York  city  for  specie  on  the  17th  of 
October ;  and  this  run,  so  far  as  an  intelligent  purpose  could 
be  traced  in  it,  was  the  result  of  a  settled  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  mercantile  community,  that  as  soon  as  the  banks 
were  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payment,  and  were  thus  all 
brought  to  one  level  (of  nominal  bankruptcy),  their  internecine 
warfare  must  cease,  and  that  with  this  the  trouble  would  end. 
The  result  showed  that  they  were  right  The  Kilkenny  cats 
saved  their  tails,  and  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  instead 
of  being  regarded  with  horror,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
legitimate  means  of  affording  necessary  relief,  as  it  has  grown 
to  be  in  England  under  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  act,  and  as  it  always 
must  be  in  a  system  founded  on  such  a  palpable  fallacy  as  that 
you  can  always  and  immediately  redeem  three  dollars  of  paper 
with  one  dollar  of  coin. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  when  we  were 
again  threatened  with  a  similar  state  of  things,  the  banks  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  1857,  and  act- 
ing in  unity  through  the  association  at  the  clearing-house, 
wisely  and  courageously  prevented  a  most  ruinous  impending 
crisis,  by  promptly  suspending  specie  payment,  and  thus  restoring 
confidence  {f)  without  waiting  for  the  disease  to  run  its  usual 
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course.  This  measure  of  theirs  was  utterly  illegal  aod  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  but  it  was  so  beneficial  and  benevolent,  so  wise 
and  prudent,  that  the  officers  of  the  law,  sustained  by  public 
opinion,  withheld  all  legal  action  against  them. 

Now  in  the  month  of  November,  1867,  we  had  all  the  mater- 
ial for,  and  all  the  indications  of,  as  serious  a  panic  as  that  of 
1857.  We  had  the  close  money  market,  the  dull  trade,  more 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  certain  important  classes  of  merchants, 
than  in  1857 ;  currency  temporarily  withdrawn  by  the  moving 
of  the  crops,  &c.,  &a  And  yet  we  had  no  panic,  and  why  ? 
Mainly,  it  was  because  the  banks  throughout  the  country  no 
longer  feared  each  other,  and  they  did  not  fear  each  other 
because  the  machinery  no  longer  existed  which  made  them  mor- 
tal enemies.  By  the  terms  of  the  National  Bank  act  any  Na- 
tional Bank  biUs  pay  any  debt  to  any  National  Bank.  There 
is  therefore  no  longer  any  need  of  forcing  bills  home  to  be 
redeemed,  and  no  need  of  each  bank  cutting  off  all  facilities 
fix)m  their  customers  in  order  that  they  may  have  funds  to 
meet  their  own  redemptions,  and  get  their  bills  into  their  vaults 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  neighbors. 

Now,  recurring  once  more  to  the  panicof  1857,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  was  in  reality  the  turning  point  in  our  financial 
history;  for  although  the  precise  nature  of  the  evils  under 
which  we  labored  did  not  seem  to  be  clearly  understood,  it  had 
become  so  apparent  that  the  want  of  homogeneity  and  of  some 
general  system  was  among  the  defects,  that  President  Buchanan, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1857,  was  induced  to 
hold  the  following  semi-apologetic  languaga  It  will  be  noted 
in  reading  what  he  says,  how,  at  least  in  a  negative  way,  he 
sketched  the  outlines  of  our  present  system ;  for  which,  perhaps, 
he  has  never  yet  received  due  credit 

He  has  just  spoken  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  and  Jfrom  the  effects  of  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered, 
and  then  says : 

**  These  revulsions  must  continue  to  occur  at  successive  intervals,  so  long  as  the 
amount  of  the  paper  currency  and  bank  loans  and  discounts  of  the  country  shaU 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  fourteen  hundred  irresponsible  banking  iustitutiona, 
which,  from  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  will  consult  the  interests  of  the  stodc- 
holders  rather  than  the  public  welfare. 
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"  The  firamers  of  the  Gonstltation,  when  thej  gave  to  Congress  the  power  '  to 
coin  monej  and  to  regulate  the  yalae  thereof/  and  prohibited  the  States  from 
coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  oredit,  or  making  anj  thing  but  gold  and  silyer 
coin  a  tender  in  paymenb  of  debts,  supposed  they  had  protected  the  people  against 
the  eyils  of  an  excessive  and  irredeemable  paper  currency.  They  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  anomaly  that  a  government  endowed  with  the  sovereign  attri- 
bute of  coining  money  and  reg^ulating  the  value  thereof,  should  have  no  power  to 
prevent  othera  fVom  driving  this  coin  out  of  t^e  country,  and  filling  up  the  channels 
of  circulation  with  paper  which  does  not  represent  gold  and  silver. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  duties  of  government  to  insure  to 
the  people  a  sound  circulating  medium,  the  amount  of  which  ought  to  be  adapted 
witl^  the  utmost  possible  wisdom  and  skill  to  the  wants  of  internal  trade  and  for- 
eign exchanges.  If  this  be  either  g^atly  above  or  greatly  below  the  proper  stand- 
ard, the  marketable  value  of  every  man's  property  is  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  injustice  to  individuals,  as  well  as  incaleulable  evils  to 
the  community,  are  the  consequence. 

"  Unfortunately,  under  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  has 
now  prevailed  too  long  to  be  changed,  this  important  and  delicate  duty  has  been 
dissevered  from  the  coining  power  and  virtually  transferred  to  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  State  banks,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  and  regulating  their 
paper  issues  almost  exclusively  by  a  regard  to  the  present  interest  of  their  stock- 
holders.   ♦    ♦    •    ♦ 

''Asa  collateral  and  eventual  security  it  is  doubtless  wise,  and  ought  in  all  cases 
to  be  required,  that  banks  AsJl  hold  an  amount  of  United  States  or  State  securities 
equal  to  their  notes  in  circulation  and  pledged  for  their  redemption.  This,  how- 
ever, furnishes  no  adequate  security  [he  should  have  said  no  security,  that  not 
being  at  all  the  object  of  it]  against  over  issues.  \)n  the  contrary,  it  may  be  per- 
verted to  inflate  the  currency.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  by  this  means  to  convert  all 
the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  State  governments  into  bank  notes." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  have  various  remarks 
indicating  the  President's  view  of  the  caase  of  the  trouble  and 
of  its  remedy ;  among  them  we  find  the  following : 

"  ITie  first  duty  which  these  hanks  owe  to  the  public  is  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  insure  the  con- 
vertihility  of  their  notes  inio  coin  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances,^^ 

This  would  of  course  require  an  amount  of  coin  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  circulation  and  deposits  to  be  kept  constantly 
on  hand,  and  as  he  proposes  in  addition  to  this,  as  quoted 
above,  that  the  United  States  bonds  should  be  deposited  as  col- 
lateral for  the  circulation,  it  is  clear  that  his  views  of  banking 
were  eminently  conservative^  though  somewhat  impracticable,  we 
fear,  viewed  from  a  stockholder's  stand-point 

He  elsewhere  seems  to  assume  that  one-third  of  the  amount 
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of  circulation  held  in  coin,  combined  with  stringent  legislation, 
would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  in  that  case,  if  depositors  called 
first,  the  bill-holders  would  stand  but  a  meager  chance.  So 
that  it  seems  probable  on  the  whole  that  he  has  rather  overstated 
his  own  views  of  the  necessity  of  convertibility  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  above  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  con- 
vertibility again. 

Now  what  Mr.  Buchanan  saw  was  greatly  needed,  but  pro- 
nounced forever  unattainable,  and  that  not  without  good 
apparent  reason,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did,  never- 
theless, accomplish.  Availing  himself  of  the  exigencies  of 
revolution  and  the  necessities  of  war,  "plucking  the  flower 
*  Safety '  fix)m  the  nettle  *  Danger,' "  and  an  uncommonly  ugly 
nettle  too,  he  so  controled  his  adverse  fate  as  to  minister  to  the 
relief  of  an  exhausted  exchequer,  and  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
thraldom  of  a  wretched  system  of  currency.  It  is  one  of  the 
emancipations,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  our  revolution. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  condition  of  things,  which  existed 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  present  system,  and  which  led 
to  its  adoption,  has  been  intended  to  answer,  in  some  sort,  the 
question  with  which  we  commenced  it,  to  wit :  To  what  exteni^ 
if  to  any,  is  the  smooth  working  of  our  financial  affairs,  for  the  last 
eight  years,  to  be  oMrHmted  to  our  National  Bank  system  t  If  it 
has  not  done  so,  it  has  failed  of  its  object.  But  to  enumerate 
more  specifically  some  of  the  advantages  derived  fix>m  the 
change,  they  are  these : 

1st  It  furnishes  a  currency  uniform  in  value  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  which  no  financial  disturbances  can  render 
otherwise  This  fact  is  due  in  part  to  all  bills  having  a  uniform 
security,  but  mainly  to  that  provision  of  the  act  which  requires 
every  bank  to  receive  the  bills  of  every  other  bank,  and  also 
makes  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  transactions  to  which  the 
Government  is  a  party,  customs  duties  excepted.  The  value  of 
this  quality  in  a  currency,  simply  in  an  economic  point  of  view, 
is  almost  beyond  computation.  The  losses  involved  in  the  so- 
called  exchanges  of  other  days,  and  the  risks  of  collection  and 
transmission  which  grew  out  of  this  want  of  uniformity  in 
value,  are  swept  away  at  a  blow. 
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2d.  It  gives  us  a  currency  perfectly  secured.  The  public  debt 
forms,  perhaps,  the  best  practicable  security  for  a  currency  for 
domestic  purposes  than  can  be  imagined.  It  is  the  guaranty  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  to  each  of  its  citizens. 

Sd.  This  security  is  tmiform — the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
security  for  every  bill  of  every  bank.  The  moral  value  and  in- 
fluence of  this  feature  of  the  system  is  very  great  It  is  not 
that  all  are  well  secured,  but  that  all  are  equally  well  secured, 
and  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  State  obligation,  or  others, 
which  might  be  considered  perfectly  safe  and  desirable  as  a 
private  investment,  or  as  a  private  security,  would  nevertheless 
be  subject  to  relative  fluctuations  of  value  as  between  each 
other.  And  this  would  necessitate  watchfulness  and  care,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  concerns 
of  each  bank,  and  thus  become  a  prolific  source  of  anxiety, 
suspicion,  and  distrust 

4th.  The  currency  thus  furnished  to  the  country  is  of  a 
fixed  amount,  subject  only  to  be  changed  by  act  of  Congress, 
as  the  necessities  of  the  country  may  demand.  It  is  true  that 
this  power  of  increasing  and  decreasing  the  currency  is  a  most 
delicate  and  dangerous  one  to  wield.  It  involves  the  value  of 
all  property  and  labor.  It  is  the  balance  that  weighs  all 
material  objects  of  human  desire.  But  under  this  act,  perhaps, 
this  power  is  as  carefully  limited  as  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment permits.  It  can  only  be  exercised  openly,  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people,  after  deliberation,  discussion,  and  criticism ; 
whereas,  heretofore,  it  has  been  left  to  the  interests  or  caprices, 
or,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  has  said,  *^  to  the  discretion  of  fourteen 
hundred  irresponsible  banking  institutions,  which,  firom  the 
very  law  of  their  nature,  will  consult  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders rather  than  the  public  welfare." 

6th.  The  banks  of  the  country  all  being  regulated  by  one 
bureau,  and  under  the  same  laws  and  rules,  are  thereby 
brought  into  relations  of  harmony  with  each  other.  This  has 
a  great  tendency  to  produce  uniformity  in  their  methods  of 
doing  business,  and  the  tendency  of  this  uniformity  will  be  to 
increase  until  a  system  substantially  homogeneous,  the  fruits  of 
the  combined  wisdom  of  all  engaged  in  it,  will  be  the  result 
Thus  sound  principles  of  banking  will  be  developed,  and  when 
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developed  their  adoption  will  be  but  a  question  of  tima  Mis- 
takes and  irregularities  will  be  less  likely  to  occur,  and  wilful 
misconduct  more  promptly  detected  and  punished. 

6tlL  The  evils  and  prejudices  connected  with  a  centralized 
money  power  like  the  old  United  States  banks,  or  with  a 
simple  government  currency  like  our  present  l^al  tenders 
(which,  though  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  con- 
dition, cannot  be  safely  continued  when  that  exigency  shall 
cease),  are  obviated  and  avoided. 

7th.  That  feature  of  the  act  which  permits  a  portion  of  the 
"legal  reserve"  of  the  country  banks  to  be  kept  with  their  city 
correspondents,  is  a  wise  ona  It  recognizes  the  existing  course 
of  business,  and  places  the  funds  where  they  are  wanted  for  use, 
instead  of  locking  them  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks. 

8th.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
popular  judgment,  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  "  free"  clause 
in  the  National  Bank  act,  that  is,  the  right  of  everybody  to 
establish  such  a  bank  on  the  same  terms,  is  calculated  to,  and 
does,  avoid  prej  udice  and  conciliate  popular  favor.  It  is  regarded 
as  being  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  And 
since  the  clause  limiting  the  total  circulation  of  the  country, 
and  the  requirement  in  all  cases  of  United  States  bonds  as 
security  therefor,  avoids  two  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  old 
system,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  this  feature  of  the 
bill;  while  everything  in  it  which  conciliates  popular  favor 
tends  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  stability.  If  we  could 
return  to  the  old  ideas  of  the  honor  attached  to  the  position  and 
duties  of  a  bank  officer,  and  of  the  high  character  required  to  fill 
such  a  post,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  gain ;  but  for  the 
present,  at  least,  any  such  hopes  are  futile,  and  we  must  look  to 
other  means  of  protection,  and  other  guarantees  of  sound  man- 
agement And,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
plan  which  involved  the  granting  by  Congress  of  special 
charters  would  not  be  liable  to  abuses  and  evils  fer  greater 
than  the  advantages  which  could  be  reasonably  hoped  to  accrue 
from  it 

9th.  There  is  one  great  and  perhaps  &tal  fallacy  which 
underlies  all  our  systems  of  paper  money.  Whether  that 
fallacy  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  **  sound  system"  is  not  dow 
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the  question.  Tbe  ffJlacy  is  this,  and  we  cannot  state  it  more 
clearly  than  again  to  quote  the  language  of  President  Buchanan : 
**  The  first  duty  which  these  banks  owe  to  the  public  is  to  keep 
in  their  vaults  a  sufEicient  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  to  insure 
the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  coin,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances."  That  is,  that,  everywhere  and 
always,  each  dollar  of  paper  money  represents  an  actual  dollar 
of  coin  lying  ready  for  exchange,  whenever  it  may  be  demanded. 
Now,  there  are  a  few  things  about  this  matter  that  we  do 
positively  know,  and  the  first  is,  that  it  is  not  true ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  everybody  knows  that  it  is  not  true ;  and  the 
third  isj  that  all  of  us  each  know  that  the  other  knows  it  is  not 
true ;  and  the  fourth  is,  that  nobody  ever  expects,  or  did  expect, 
or  requires,  or  did  require,  that  it  should  be  true ;  and  the  fifth 
is,  that  if  it  were  true,  we  should  have  no  paper  money ;  and 
the  sixth  is,  that  if  it  were  true,  we  should  want  no  paper 
money ;  and  the  seventh  is,  that  there  is  never  gold  enough  in 
the  country  at  any  one  time  to  make  it  true ;  and  the  eighth  is, 
that  oar  legitimate  needs  do  not  require  it,  and  that  we  all  know 
that  they  do  not ;  but  that,  through  fear  and  loss  of  confidence, 
the  truth  of  it  occasionally  comes  to  be  practically  tested^  and 
always,  of  course,  with  the  same  negative  results,  which  tests 
are  both  dangerous  and  disastrous  to  property  and  morals. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  our  currency  system  must  continue  to  be 
based  on  this  &llacy,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we  have 
a  currency  which  will  command  public  confidence  thoroughly, 
and  will  be  least  liable  to  such  fluctuations  in  amount  or  value 
as  will  be  likely  to  induce  any  such  demand  for  specie,  and  to 
precipitate  upon  us  the  evils  connected  therewitL 

10th.  Under  this  system  a  plan  of  general  redemption, 
SuflFolk  or  otherwise,  has  so  far  been,  and  we  believe  safely 
noiay  be,  dispensed  with,  thereby  avoiding  one  prolific  source  of 
panic,  and  of  sudden  and  unnecessary  contraction,  and  all  the 
evils  that  follow  in  its  train.  For  it  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt 
upon  that  what  we  want  above  all  things,  in  a  paper  currency 
like  ours,  is  a  system  which  shall,  if  possible,  contain  neither 
the  temptation  nor  the  power  to  produce  contraction  in  times 
of  stringency,  nor  inflation  in  times  of  abundance.  That  such 
was  the  result  of  the  old  redemption  system,  important  and 
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valuable  as  it  doubtless  was  in  some  respects  and  for  some  par- 
poses,  we  think  we  have  already  clearly  shown ;  but,  whether 
we  have  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  or  not,  the  &ct  is  sa 

Our  object  in  this  Article  has  been  to  draw  a  contrast  be- 
tween our  present  system  of  currency,  as  at  present  administered, 
and  that  which  preceded  it,  endeavoring  to  point  out  what  we  have 
gained  by  the  change;  and,  having  done  this,  we  might  perhaps 
properly  stop  here.  But,  being  aware  of  the  fiwit  that  our  view 
of  the  non-necessity  of  a  system  of  general  redemptions  will  be 
regarded  by  some  persons  with  great  horror,  and  by  others 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  modest  doubt,  we  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  add  a  few  words  directly  upon  that  point 
And,  in  the  first  place,  we  note  the  very  obvious  fact,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  substantially  conclusive, 
that  we  have  had  no  such  system  in  operation  during  the  last 
eight  years, — ^the  marked  feature  of  which  time  has  been  a 
lack  of  those  very  disturbances  in  our  currency  which  we  are 
so  anxious  to  avoid.  We  have  more  than  hinted  that  the 
smooth  working  of  our  financial  aifairs  during  this  period  has 
been  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  absence  of  this  redemption 
system ;  and  we  shall  at  least  hold,  until  the  contrary  is  clearly 
shown,  that  any  claim  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a 
system  must,  in  the  light  of  experience,  be  given  up.  But, 
granting  that  it  is  not  a  necessity,  advantages  may  still  be 
claimed  for  it  which  should  not  be  disregarded.  Now,  as  all 
our  notions  and  prejudices  in  favor  of  this  scheme  have  come 
from  our  experience  under  our  old  system,  let  us  inquire  what, 
under  that  system,  was  the  value  of  this  plan  of  redemption. 
It  was  this :  first,  that  it  tended  to  prevent,  but  by  no  means 
prevented,  undue  expansion ;  this  is  now  forever  and  at  once 
prevented  by  a  limit  set  to  the  whole  volume  of  currency. 
Second,  that  it  tended  to  prevent,  but  by  no  means  prevented, 
the  issuing  of  bills  without  sufficient  security  for  their  ultimate 
payment  On  the  contrary,  by  its  very  operation,  it  not  un- 
frequentiy  destroyed  the  value  of  the  assets  on  which  reliance 
for  this  ultimate  redemption  had  been  placed;  but  ultimate 
payment  is  now  fully  secured  by  United  States  bonds. 
Third.  It  can  hardly  be  seriously  claimed  that  this  system  of 
constant  redemption  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  specie  for 
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daily  Intimate  use  by  customers,  except  so  far  as  it  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  general  soundness  of  the  banks.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  what  continually  stood  in  the  way  of  getting 
specie  whenever  any  considerable  extra  amount  might  be 
wanted,  and  the  scheme  usually  had  to  be  temporarily  got  rid 
of  before  the  amount  could  be  had.  Witness  the  panic  of 
1857,  when  specie  became  abundant  so  soon  as  canftdenoe  was 
restored  by  ike  suspension  of  the  hanJcs ;  which  was  really  a  sus- 
pension of  constant  compulsory  general  redemption,  and 
nothing  mora, 

What,  then,  is  this  process  of  redemption  from  which  so 
much  is  expected?  The  banks  of  the  country,  instead  of 
paying  out  (as  now)  the  bills  of  the  various  banks  which  they 
receive,  will  put  them  up  in  packages  and  send  them  to  their  , 
correspondents  in  New  York.  And  do  they  pay  gold  for  them  ? 
No,  they  are  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  sending  them. 
Then  this  New  York  bank  counts  them  over  again,  aud  sends 
them  to  the  redeeming  agency.  And  do  they  pay  gold  for 
them  ?  No,  they  pass  them  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  which 
brought  them,  and  give  them  in  return  a  package  of  bills  of 
the  same  bank  which  sent  the  original  bundle ;  these  the  New 
York  bank  takes  and  sends  back  to  the  original  country  bank. 
And  now,  surely,  the  gold  will  be  forthcoming.  No,  not  at 
all,  but .  this  bank  has  now  another  package  ready,  either  of 
bills  or  checks  on  some  city  bank,  which  it  sends  back  to  pay 
for  the  package  received,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  whole  trans- 
action. It  calls  for  no  gold  from  anybody.  It  is  a  simple 
swapping  of  each  other's  bills,  to  the  great  and  lasting  beneiit 
of  the  express  companies — and  that  is  alL 

A  late  official  paper,  advocating  a  system  of  general 
redemptions,  admits  that  the  notes  are  all  equally  well  secured, 
and  their  ultimate  redemption  established  beyond  a  question, 
kut  says,  "  when  this,"  that  is,  the  redemption  scheme,  "is  ac- 
complished, the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  will  be  regulated 
strictly  by  the  demand.  When  the  volume  is  greater  than  is 
necessary  to  do  the  business  of  the  country,  the  banks  will  be 
called  upon  to  redeem  the  surplus,  and  it  will  be  returned. 
When  trade  is  active,  and  more  currency  is  required,  the 
banks  will  expand  their  issues,  and  redemptions  will  not  be 
demanded  until  the  season  of  activity  is  over." 
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Now  does  not  experience  teach  us  that  ahnost  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this  is  trua  Which  way  does  the  currency  tend, 
which  way  has  it  always  tended,  under  our  old  system,  in 
times  of  pressure  and  alarm — to  contraction  or  expansion? 
Where  do  the  bills  go? — out  of  the  vaults  into  circulation,  or 
out  of  circulation  into  the  vaults?  All  the  tables  tell  the 
story.  And  is  it  not  also  on  record  how  once  the  Bank  of 
England  boldly  and  forcibly  reversed  this  natural  and  acknowl- 
edged tendency,  and  thereby  checked  a  panic  and  saved  a 
crisis.  But,  without  this  system,  the  funds  which  the  banks  do 
not  loan  they  will  certainly  have  on  hand,  whether  in  their  own 
bills  or  those  of  others,  and  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them 
they  will  be  loaned.  And  there  is  a  positive  and  great  advan- 
tage, and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  disadvantage,  in  making  our 
paper  currency,  either  in  the  hands  of  banks  or  the  people, 
those  that  issue  it  or  those  that  take  it,  as  near  like  actual  gold 
and  silver,  in  all  its  monetary  functions,  as  is  possible  to  make 
it  Besides  this,  a  system  of  redemptions  would  at  once  with- 
draw a  large  part  of  the  currency,  probably  about  one-fifth, 
from  active,  useful  circulation;  this  portion  being  about  the 
amount  in  transitu  and  in  the  hands  of  the  redemption 
agencies,  and  of  the  various  banks,  waiting  to  be  forwarded. 
This  loss  falls  on  the  banks,  and  through  them  on  the  public, 
and  is  equal,  with  our  present  paper  circulation,  to  a  loss  of 
$120,000,000  of  the  circulating  medium.  There  are  other 
attendant  expenses  equal  to,  perhaps  greater  than  this.  The 
express  companies,  who  are  really  the  only  parties  interested 
in  the  redemption  system,  will,  under  this  scheme,  be  paid  for 
transporting  the  whole  currency  from  eight  to  ten  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Then,  one  extra  clerk  for  each  $500,000  circulation  will  not 
be  a  large  estimate  for  the  extra  labor  demanded  by  this 
scheme ;  and  unless  some  substantial  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
all  this  expense  is  thrown  away. 

At  this  point  we  hear  the  awful  question  sounded  in  our  ears, 
"Do  you  advocate  an  irredeemable  currency?"  To  which 
solemn  inquiry  we  reply,  "  Not  in  the  least"  Neither  do  we 
see  the  necessity  of  testing  its  redeemability  every  few  minutes 
or  every  few  days,  any  more  than  we  can  see  the  wisdom  of 
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those  youthful  gardeners  who  dig  up  their  se^s  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  see  if  they  have  sprouted.  And  it  is  just  this 
sort  of  redeemability  which  heretofore  has  been  always  being 
attempted  and  has  always  fidled,  and  which  a  system  of 
redemptions  most  inevitably  leads  to.  Let,  then,  every  bank 
be  required  to  redeem  its  bills  at  its  own  counter,  or,  better 
still,  let  this  requirement  be  so  guarded  as  not  to  be  abused, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  much  more  certain  of  furnishing 
all  legitimately  required  specie  at  all  times. 

The  true  use  and  necessity  of  specie  in  a  currency  of  a 
mixed  character,  and  the  effects  of  the  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments upon  our  new  system,  though  so  closely  connected  with 
tiie  subject,  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  but  still  are  to  be 
considered  in  any  full  estimate  of  its  valua  The  object  of  this 
article  is  rather  to  bring  the  comparison  up  to  the  present  time* 
History  rather  than  speculation. 

It  may  be  asked  if  we  suppose  the  national  banking  system 
has  rendered  crises  and  panics  impossible.  We  certainly  do 
not  Banks  and  the  currency  are  but  a  part  of  the  machinery 
by  means  of  which  the  operations  of  commerce  and  finance  are 
carried  on,  and  through  which,  so  to  speak,  the  results  of  these 
operations  become  visible.  But  no  system  of  finance  has  yet 
been  discovered,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  can  be  any,  which 
will  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  occasional 
serious  disturbances  in  commercial  aflaira  It  is  mostly  through 
the  banks,  at  such  times,  that  these  troubles  become  visible,  or 
are  immediately  felt ;  and  the  unphilosophic  mind,  mistaking 
this  connection  for  cause  and  effect,  naturally  enough  suspects 
the  banks  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble.  Hence  the 
violent  abuse  of  these  institutions  always  indulged  in  on  such 
occasions ;  hence,  also,  the  frequent  attempts  to  mitigate  these 
evils  by  remedies  applied  to  what  are  themselves  but  involun- 
tary instruments  worked  by  a  superior  force. 

Again,  the  regulation  of  the  currency  under  our  National 
system,  if  unfortunately,  still  unavoidably,  fells  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  We  cannot  be  very  sanguine  as  to  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  this  body  in  conducting  our  financial 
affairs.  A  large  popular  body  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  so  delicate  a  trust     Its  members 
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are  not  selected  or  elected  on  any  principle  or  in  accordance 
with  any  practice  which  tends  to  beget  confidence  in  that  regard, 
and  we  never  see  them  approach  this  class  of  subjects  without 
serious  apprehension  of  the  results.  These  remarks  are  not 
intended  in  any  unfriendly  spirit,  but  would  be  accepted  by 
the  members  of  that  body  whose  opinions  are  best  worth 
having.  They  are  made  simply  because  they  are  true,  and 
because  they  indicate  one  of  the  serious  dangers  to  our 
financial  succesa  Nevertheless,  our  present  system  is  so  far 
superior  to  anything  we  have  ever  had  before  that  we  can 
afford  to  run  some  risk ;  and  the  more  clearly  we  understand 
what  are  its  dangers,  and  what  its  advantages,  the  more  Ukelj 
we  shall  be  to  avoid  the  one  and  secure  the  other. 
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Articub  ra.— CYPRIAN  AND  HIS  TIMES: 
A  Lecture  by  the  Rby.  Db.  Meslb  d'Aubign£ 

TBANPULTID  FOR  THB  KSW  BNGLANDBB. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  third  century  is  remarkable 
for  the  invasion  of  Catholicism  in  the  form  of  Episcopacy. 
That  invasion  had  already  commenced  in  the  second  century, 
but  the  evil  increased  in  the  third ;  and  Cyprian  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  instruments  in  its  development 

Catholicism  should  be  distinguished  firom  Papism  or  Popery : 
they  are  two  very  different  ecclesiastical  forms.  There  are 
three  clearly  marked,  successive  transformations  of  the  Church, 
Evangelism  was  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  then  Catholicism  or  Episcopacy  was  bom  in  the  second, 
was  formed  in  the  third,  and  established,  with  all  its  essential 
characteristics,  in  the  fourth  century.  Popery  at  length 
appeared  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  gradual  outgrowth 
from  Catholicism  or  Episcopacy ;  in  the  eighth  century  it  began 
to  be  invested  with  temporal  power,  and  from  that  time  its 
ruling  influence  continued  to  increase  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  which  are  the  periods  of  its  greatest 
power.  It  may  be  said  that  what  the  gospel  is  to  Catholicism, 
Catholicism  is  to  Popery, — or  that  there  is  as  great  a  distance 
between  Popery  and  Catholicism  as  between  Catholicism  and 
Evangelism,  or  the  gospeL 

What  then  is  the  peculiarity  or  character  of  Catholicism? 
In  the  times  of  the  Apostles  or  the  gospel,  we  find  the  Church 
spiritual  and  living.  The  Lord  had  said.  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  Ufa  Little  by 
little  the  spirit  was  withdrawn,  and  there  remained  in  the 
Church  only  the  form.  So  it.is  that  when  the  spirit  departs  from 
the  man,  there  remains  only  the  body  ;  or  when  the  vivifying 
water  escapes  from  some  fissures,  there  is  left  only  the  vasa 
Something  not  unlike  this  occurred  in  the  Church;  but  the 
vase,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church,  did  not  lose  immediately  all 
its  vital  force,  i.  a,  the  Holy  Spirit     In  the  first  century  the 
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presence  of  Christ  was  the  great  power  of  the  Christian  society ; 
it  was  the  same  also  in  the  second,  and  even  in  the  third ;  but 
that  power  was  continually  decreasing.  Jesus  Christ  departing 
from  the  Church,  what  remained  in  it  ?  There  remained  con- 
secrated persons,  consecrated  places,  and  consecrated  times  and 
seasons ;  i.  e.,  priests,  temples,  festivals,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 
But  what  are  all  these  without  Jesus  Christ?  What  life-giving 
power  can  come  from  all  these  institutions.  Alas !  they  are  as 
the  bed  of  a  river,  where  appear  the  banks,  the  dikes,  the 
bridges,  all  except  the  ever  flowing  waters  which  cause  the 
trees  planted  near  them  to  give  fruits  in  their  season,  and  which 
cover  them  with  glittering  verdure. 

The  invasion  of  Catholicism  or  Episcopacy  had  perhaps  nat- 
ural, if  not  legitimate,  causea  The  appearance  of  heresies,  of 
schisms,  and  the  decline  of  spiritual  life,  seemed  to  necessitate 
the  introduction  of  certain  forms,  of  certain  institutions  and  lawa 
But  very  soon  the  form  began  to  oppress  the  spirit  Then  the 
love  of  evangelical  liberty  was  revived,  and  opposition  was  at 
once  manifested.  Courageous  Christians  set  forth  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures against  new  customs,  opposed  the  spirit  to  the  form,  liberty 
to  domination,  and  proved  that  Catholicism  was  neither  evan- 
gelic nor  apostolic,  but  simply  a  new  product  of  a  degenerate 
aga  Formalism,  which  did  not  expect  this  vigorous  attack, 
was  for  a  moment  confounded  ;  then,  to  save  itself,  carried  its 
claims  to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  It  was  set  forth,  not  only 
as  a  proper  means  of  extending  the  truth  and  maintaining  order, 
but  as  the  end,  the  essence,  the  nature  itself  of  the  ChurcL 
Catholicism,  in  order  to  defend  itself,  taught  that  Episcopacy 
was  of  divine  right,  and  affirmed  that  it  came  fit>m  the  same 
source  as  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  to  prove  this  assumption, 
produced  the  apocryphral  books  of  the  Apostles,  which  were 
written  evidently  not  in  the  first,  but  the  third  century.  With 
a  loud  voice  Catholicism  claimed  to  be  Christianity  itself,  the 
work  of  God,  and  that  outside  of  its  enclosure  neither  the 
truth  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be  found. 

Two  historical  incidents  contributed  specially  to  establish 
the  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  power,  which  was  the  leading  trait 
of  Catholicism.  The  first  of  these  incidents  was  the  prevalence 
in  the  Church  of  the  ideas  of  theocratic  Judaism,  in  which  the 
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priests  and  the  high  priest  had  played  so  important  a  rola  The 
second  was  the  influence  of  the  rirtues  of  many  bishops,  whose 
zeal  and  devotion  led  them  to  die  martyrs  to  their  faith,  as  did 
Cyprian  himself.  The  Church,  as  compensation  for  these  vir- 
tues, became  enslaved  almost  to  those  who  gave  such  examples 
of  self-saoriflce. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  in  what  consists  the  difference 
between  the  priest  and  the  minister  ?  The  priest  belongs  to 
legal  and  theocratic  religions  which  have  preceded  Christianity ; 
the  minister  or  pastor  to  the  religion  of  grace,  to  the  Church  of 
the  gospel,  which  is  as  much  above  Judaism  as  the  man  is 
above  the  child.  Unfortunately,  the  Roman  Church,  in  its 
religion^  though  coming  after  the  gospel,  has  gone  back  into  a 
state  of  infancy.  The  legal  or  theocratic  Church  can  not  exist 
without  persons,  who  by  birth  or  by  succession,  or  by  sacra- 
mental arrangement,  possess  a  sacerdotal  character  which  qual- 
ifies them  to  lead  the  people  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  estab- 
lish them  in  communion  with  the  Lord.  Disconnected  from 
this  specific  priestly  character,  no  one,  according  to  the  legal 
religion,  can  have  part  in  the  work  of  redemption,  or  even  enter 
into  communion  with  God.  This  idea  of  Catholicism  is  not  only 
foreign  to  the  gospel,  but  is  directly  opposed  to  its  teachinga 
According  to  the  gospel,  communion  with  God  does  not  in  any 
manner  depend  on  the  interposition  of  consecrated  persons,  but  it 
is  secured  simply  and  only  by  faith  in  the  word  of  God.  The  idea 
of  a  priest,  which  is  for  the  Soman  and  Anglican  Churches  the 
principal  idea  of  the  religious  system,  finds  no  place  whatever  in 
the  Evangelical  system.  There  is  one  mediator,  says  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  man  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  true,  the  minister  of  the  New 
Testament  is  called  to  preach  the  word  of  grace,  to  pray  with 
all  the  people,  to  administer  the  sacraments ;  but  these  acts,  so 
far  from  implying  a  priesthood  or  a  clergy,  are  made  the  work 
of  the  minister  only  as  being  better  qualified  to  do  them,  and 
in  case  of  necessity  they  can  be  accomplished  by  simple  believers. 
A  man  alone  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  separated  from  priest, 
from  minister,  from  all  other  men,  can  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  find  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  word  of  God,  and  with 
him  eternal  lifa  The  Catholic  priest  keeps  man,  even  to  the 
end,  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  in  a  long  minority.     The 
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Evangelical  minister  instructs  the  child  with  a  tender  love,  but 
endeavors  to  lead  him  to  God  who  speaks  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  he  knows  no  happier  moment  than  that  in  which  he  sees 
the  young  man  grow  in  the  word,  obeying  the  truth  with  all 
his  heart,  and  coming  thus  into  a  state  of  spiritual  manhood. 

But  we  are  to  Speak  more  particularly  of  him  who,  in  the 
third  century,  was  the  hero  of  Episcopacy. 

Not  far  fix>m  the  ruins  of  ancient  Oarthage,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  third  Punic  war,  was  built  by  Augustus  the 
new  Carthage,  which  soon  became  the  most  important  city  of 
Roman  Africa.  Among  the  splendid  gardens  which  surrounded 
the  city  was  one  in  particular,  remarkable  for  its  beautifiil 
shades,  its  statues  placed  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  of  ornamental 
trees  and  groves,  and  all  the  luxury  of  the  villas  of  that  time. 
On  the  road  which  led  from  the  city  to  this  pleasant  retreat 
was  often  seen  a  young  man  of  elegant  appearance,  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  covered  with  jewels,  his  hands  brilliant 
with  precious  stones,  and  his  rich  garments  shining  with 
ornaments  of  gold.  A  crowd  of  youthftil  flatterers  surrounded 
him  as  he  went  forth,  talking  and  laughing ;  and  coming  to 
his  gardens,  he  was  joined  by  his  friends  around  a  table,  richly 
covered  with  the  choicest  viands,  the  most  delicate  meats  and 
the  most  delicious  wines.  The  name  of  this  young  man  was 
Oyprian  ;  his  parents  were  pagan ;  he  was  himself  a  pagan ;  a 
man  also  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  of  remarkable  intellectual 
powers*  Mingling  in  the  world,  he  loved  to  rule ;  he  was  con- 
spicuous by  the  renown  of  his  position ;  he  indulged  his  pas- 
sions without  restraint,  he  entered  boldly  in  the  way  of  cor- 
ruption, so  general  in  large  cities ;  it  is  indeed  affirmed  that 
he  resorted  to  magic  or  sorcery  to  gratify  his  guilty  desires. 

The  Christians  of  Carthage  admired  the  beauty  of  his  genius, 
but  deplored  the  disorder  of  his  life.  "  Ah  I  they  said,  one  to 
another,  if  this  young  man  could  only  be  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  I  Was  not  Saul  as  much  estranged  from 
God,  before  he  was  converted  on  his  way  to  Damascus?" 
Among  the  elders  of  the  church  was  a  pious,  enlightened, 
decided  Christian,  named  Ceciliua  He  had  some  intercourse 
with  Cyprian,  and  soon  resolved  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.     He  said  to  him,  "  You  are  living 
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in  vanity,  and  you  are  yourself  vanity ;  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  be  bom  anew,  for  if  a  man  is  not  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Cyprian,  astonished  at  these 
words,  replied,  "  How  can  I  become  another  man,  if  I  have 
always  the  same  body?  Can  a  man  change  his  habits,  his 
temper,  his  constitution  ?  Can  the  leopard  remove  his  spots  ?" 
Cecilius  replied :  *'  He  who  made  your  heart  at  the  first,  can 
now  give  you  a  new  heart,  with  which  you  will  love  Him." 
He  then  declared  to  him  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  Cyprian 
believed  that  great  love ;  his  eyes  were  opened ;  he  confessed 
the  Saviour,  and  was  baptized.  This  was  in  the  year  246. 
"  My  heart  has  received  light  fix)m  on  high,"  he  said ;  "  my 
doubts  have  vanished ;  all  is  clear,  all  is  luminous  about  me. 
I  taste  that  peace  which  passes  all  understanding;  I  take 
hold  of  those  verities  whicn  appeared  to  me  incomprehensible, 
and  that  which  seemed  to  me  impossible  I  now  do  with 
joy."  So  an  entire  change  was  wrought  in  him.  He  had  loved 
a  splendid  table ;  now  he  became  frugal  He  had  indulged  the 
most  sumptuous  habits.  Now  he  was  remarkable  only  for  a 
modest  simplicity ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  vain  company  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  surrounded,  he  sought  retirement 
and  solitary  communion  with  God.  He  sold  his  delightful 
gardens,  and  soon  after  despoiled  himself  of  his  possessions,  giv- 
ing the  proceeds  of  them  to  the  poor.  He  was  filled  with  the 
most  lively  affection  for  Cecilius,  who  had  been  the  means  of 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  truth ;  he  said  to  him,  "  live  with  me ;" 
"  let  us  live  together  in  this  world,  as  we  shall  live  together 
hereafter  in  heaven."  He  carried  his  affection  for  him  so  £u* 
as  to  take  his  name,  for  he  was  called  from  that  time  Cecilius 
Cyprianus.  He  lived  now  no  longer  in  a  superb  palace,  but 
in  a  modest  housa  He  meditated  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  day 
and  night ;  he  studied  the  writings  of  the  most  learned  teachers. 
Every  day  he  might  be  heard  addressing  these  words  to  his 
secretary — "Da  magistrum" — give  me  the  master;  and  the 
secretary  respectfully  presented  to  him  the  roll  of  parchment 
containing  the  works  of  Tertullian. 

Quintus  Septimus  Florens  Tertullianus  had  been  pastor  in 
Carthage  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  and  the 
first  of  the  great  writers  of  the  Latin  church.    Possessing  a 
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vigorous  mind,  a  violent  character,  a  fertile  imagination,  Ter- 
tuUian  had  fallen  into  the  errors  of  the  Montanists,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  prophets  like  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
who  aflFected  great  severity  in  religious  practices.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  Christian  life  Tertullian  had  composed  some  admir- 
able works.  He  had  particularly  endeavored  to  unfold  the 
doctrine  of  sin,  and  show  how  sin  now  appears  in  eveiy 
individual  His  system  is  known  under  the  name  iracbicianism. 
According  to  his  theory  the  soid  of  Adam  was  as  a  germ 
embracing  or  containing  all  souls.  So  that  when  man  trans- 
mitted the  soul  to  the  child,  he  transmitted  sin  also.  Against 
this  doctrine  of  sin  he  wrote, — O  Christ!  Thou  hast  been 
wounded  for  my  healing,  and  hast  died  to  give  me  immor- 
tality. 

But  Tertullian  contributed  something  to  the  formation  of 
Catholicism.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  theory  which  gave 
great  importance  to  human  traditiona  He  had  been  an  advo- 
cate, and  carried  into  Christianity  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
legal  profession,  particularly  that  of  prescription.  Where  a 
certain  property  has  been  held  a  given  number  of  years,  .e  g., 
thirty,  without  being  reclaimed  by  any  one,  it  is  acquired  by 
prescription^  by  those  who  have  had  it  in  possession  during  that 
period  of  time.  Tertullian  applied  this  principle  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  churcL  If  any  dogmas  had  been  generally  ad- 
mitted for  a  great  number  of  years,  they  belong  to  the  church, 
he  said,  by  prescription,  and  no  one  can  question  the  truth  of 
them.  He  introduced  this  method  of  reasoning  in  order  to 
repel  innovations,  but  it  was  a  dangerous  expedient  To  ascer- 
tain the  truth  on  this  theory,  the  question  was  not  what  is 
written^  but  what  has  been  generally  believed  for  thirty  or  fifty 
years.  It  was  sufficient  that  an  error  was  old  to  have  it  bap- 
tized as  trua  All  the  false  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  church  are  justified  on  this  principla  Yet  Tertullian 
was  a  man  of  great  power,  a  wonderful  genius.  Doubtless  his 
Latin  savored  a  little  of  Africa,  and  his  style  was  sometimes 
obscure,  but  his  thoughts  were  ordinarily  striking  and  pro- 
found. Even  in  his  errors  he  manifested  a  true  Christianity, 
and  the  most  admirable  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace  are  always 
recognized  in  him.     Such  was  the  master  of  Cyprian. 
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About  a  year  only  passed  after  Cyprian  was  converted,  when 
Donatus,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  died.  Who  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor? Two  parties  were  immediately  formed  among  the  Chris- 
tians. The  majority  of  pastors  and  people  said  "  Cyprian  ought 
to  be  bishop.  Who  preaches  with  so  much  eloquence  ?  Who 
evinces  so  much  piety?  Who  possesses  so  much  talent  and 
zeal?"  But  five  pastors  and  another  portion  of  the  flock 
formed  an  earnest  opposition;  these  sought  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  church.  They  said :  *'  The  bishops  have 
no  other  rights  than  simple  pastors;  they  are  only  first  among 
their  equals.  Then,  do  we  not  knew  the  domineering  spirit  of 
Cyprian  ?  He  will  make  all  yield  to  his  will."  But  the  mul- 
titude would  not  listen  to  remonstrance,  and  learning  that 
Cyprian  himself  refused  the  office  to  wjjjich  they  would  call 
him,  surrounded  his  house,  and  cried,  '*  Cyprian  or  no  one^ 
The  disciple  of  TertuUian  wished  to  fly,  but  all  the  doors  of 
the  house  were  guarded.  At  last  he  yielded,  and  became 
bishop. 

Cyprian  is  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded,  present  the  most 
opposite  characters.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  at  the 
same  time  both  good  and  bad  On  the  one  hand  he  is  an 
ascetic,  a  priest,  a  prelate  full  of  clerical  prejudice  and  dom- 
ineering ideas ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  pure  mind,  a 
heart  full  of  patience  and  love,  his  soul  is  animated  with  the 
most  lively  feith  and  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  Lord. 
His  clerical  character  is  deplorable ;  his  Christian  character  is 
admirabla  None  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  centuries  give 
evidence  in  their  writings  of  more  profound  piety.  Undoubt- 
edly he  aspired  to  power,  he  demanded  obedience,  but  it  was 
neither  from  ambition  nor  pride ;  it  was  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  church  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Saviour.  He  desired  the 
external  unity  of  the  church ;  he  was  ftiU  of  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Catholicism :  he  deceived  himself,  he  wandered  out  of 
the  way  of  truth,  yet  he  believed  he  was  contending  for  liberty, 
for  order,  for  peace,  for  holiness.  And  when  he  died  he  left  to 
the  church  a  strange  example  of  the  most  admirable  virtues 
and  the  most  fatal  errors.  He  was  between  the  living  and  the 
dead 
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It  was  a  difficult  moment  when  Cyprian  commenced  the 
exercise  of  his  functions.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  for  many  years  there  had  been  no  persecution,  so 
that  a  great  degree  of  worldliness  prevailed  in  the  church. 
Christian  women  appeared  in  their  assemblies  with  painted 
faces ;  and  the  men  had  their  hair  and  beards  artistically 
colored;  marriages  between  Christians  and  unbelievers  were 
common ;  members  of  the  churches  attended  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, and  beheld  with  excited  interest  the  flowing  of  human 
blood;  Christians  also  attended  the  representations  of  the 
theater.  The  love  of  the  world  had  also  invaded  the  pastors ; 
the  bishops  left  their  churches  to  travel  in  the  provinces,  in 
pleasure  parties,  and  above  all  were  lovers  of  gain.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  gamble  in  stocks  or  on  the  race-course,  but  they 
showed  themselves  very  skillful  in  inventing  divers  ways  and 
means  of  procuring  money.  Cyprian  looked  about  him  with 
great  inquietude,  and  finding  everywhere  only  worldliness  and 
vanity  and  avarice,  he  wept  over  the  sad  decadence  of  the  church. 
He  addressed  to  the  worldly  the  most  earnest  prayers ;  he  con- 
jured them  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their  hearts ; 
to  prayers  he  added  threats,  and  endeavored  b}'^  all  means  to 
pluck  the  burning  brands  from  the  fira  But  his  severity  often 
•carried  him  too  far. 

But  the  church  became  always  weaker  under  the  influence  of 
worldliness.  Faith  wavered,  holiness  was  rarely  found,  Chris- 
tianity was  without  force,  and  the  deplorable  fruits  of  this  seed 
of  vanity  very  soon  appeared.  About  the  year  250  occurred 
the  persecution  of  Decius  and  with  great  violence.  A  terrible 
alarm  was  felt  in  all  the  church ;  some  concealed  themselves, 
others  fled ;  others  trembling  abandoned  their  religion  under 
the  fear  of  martyrdom. 

Nowhere  was  the  terror  greater  than  at  Carthage.  On  the 
public  place  was  an  elevated  seat,  in  which  sat  the  Proconsul 
surrounded  by  his  guards :  near  him  was  the  statue  or  image 
of  a  pagan  divinity;  the  sacred  fire  burned  before  it,  and  grains 
of  incense  were  beside  it  The  magistrate  waited  with  dignity 
the  arrival  of  the  Christians  to  abjure  their  Lord.  They  came 
in  haste  and  in  great  numbers.  They  gave  their  names ;  then 
pressing  near  the  idol  they  took  a  grain  of  incense,  and  casting 
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it  into  the  fire  thus  gave  to  false  gods  the  adoration  which 
Decius  required.  After  the  first  apostates,  new  ones  appeared  ; 
bands  succeeded  bands,  till  a  vast  multitude  filled  the  place 
demanding  the  opportunity  to  denounce  and  deny  their  Saviour. 
The  Proconsul,  moved  with  pity  for  these  miserable  beings, 
then  repelled  them,  saying:  "Go  away,  unhappy  men,  and 
return  another  day ;  we  have  no  more  time  at  present  to  receive 
your  abjurations." 

Among  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  idol  might  be  observed 
many  different  persons  and  characters.  Some  seemed  almost 
overcome  by  Aright,  others  were  indifferent,  others  made  light 
of  the  whole  affair ;  others  seemed  to  wish,  by  servility  and 
flattery  and  protestations,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  proconsul;  but  many  came  forward  with  trembling 
step,  their  faces  pale,  their  looks  full  of  sadness,  and  their 
hearts  evidently  sinking  with  despair.  A  crowd  of  pagans 
surrounded  them,  and  covered  them  with  reproaches  and  sar- 
casms and  jeers.  It  was  thus  that  the  flood  of  worldliness 
laid  waste  the  churches  of  Afinca  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as 
did  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  in  the  time  of  Augustine, 

Meanwhile  there  were  some  who  had  the  love  of  God  and 
not  of  the  world  in  their  hearts,  who  braved  the  fires  of  testi- 
mony rather  than  renounce  their  faith.  But  the  persecutors 
were  not  satisfied  so  long  as  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was  not 
numbered  with  the  martyrs.  In  the  circus,  at  the  moment 
when  a  great  crowd  was  assembled  there,  suddenly  the  cry  was 
heard,  "  Cyprian  to  the  lions.''  On  the  public  places,  in  the 
streets,  and  eten  before  the  churches,  this  funereal  cry  was 
repeated.  Then  occurred  an  event,  which  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  differently  judged.  Cyprian  fled  fix)m  Carthage, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  distant  retreat  The  party  which 
had  opposed  him  triumphed.  Oh  I  said  many  elders  and 
believers,  "  He  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  seeth 
the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth.  The 
hireling  fleeth  because  he  careth  not  for  the  sheep."  Cyprian, 
to  justify  himself,  replied,  The  Lord  also  said  to  his  disciples : 
"  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  into  another."  But 
these  words  had  been  addressed  to  missionaries,  called  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  Cyprian  was  no  missionary.     The 
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spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  The  weakness  of  the 
flesh  occasioned  the  fall  of  Peter  in  the  court  of  Caiaphas ;  it 
did  the  same  in  the  case  of  Cyprian  at  Carthage.  And  yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Cyprian  iras  a  truly  pious  man, 
and  showed  at  a  subsequent  day  that  he  did  not  fear  a  martyr's 
death.  He  said :  "  If  I  have  concealed  myself  it  is  not  to  save 
my  life,  but  to  secure  the  quiet  and  peace  of  my  brethren.  I 
was  persuaded  that  if  I  went  away,  the  persecution  would 
cease."    But  he  was  deceived  ;  the  persecution  was  redoubled. 

Cyprian  remained  fifl;een  months  in  concealment,  and,  it  is 
just  to  say,  he  was  constantly  occupied  for  the  church.  A 
great  number  of  his  letters  are  dated  from  the  place  of  his 
exile.  Not  only  did  he  seek  for  himself  consolation  in  near- 
ness to  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  same  con- 
solation to  others.  The  churches  were  desolated,  the  Christians 
were  scattered  abroad:  **they  wandered  about,  being  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented.  They  wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains, 
and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  Learning  that  many 
were  in  the  forests  and  deserts,  he  wrote  to  them: — "Let 
not  the  solitude  alarm  you.  He  is  not  alone  whom  Christ 
accompanies  in  his  flight ;  he  is  not  alone  whose  heart  is  the 
temple  of  the  living  God.  O  my  brother,  thou  art  hungry, 
thou  art  thiraty,  thou  art  cold,  thou  art  hot :  the  tempest  smites 
thee,  robbers  assail  thee,  ferocious  beasts  surround  thee.  Fear 
not,  Christ  sees  thee  and  protects  thee. 

Christians  in  prison  often  wrote  to  Cyprian  to  seek  encour- 
agement in  the  day  of  trial.  To  one  thus  seeking  comfort, 
Cyprian  sent  only  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptur^  adding :  "It 
is  not  with  the  trumpet  of  my  own  words,  but  with  the  word  of 
God,  that  I  can  strengthen  you.  If  I  send  thee  a  coat  ready 
made,  that  would  be  my  coat,  and  might  not  fit  thee.  But  now 
I  send  the  wool  and  the  purple  of  the  Lamb,  by  which  we  have 
been  saved  and  made  alive ;  thou  canst  thyself  make  of  it  a 
garment,  and  even  give  of  it  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may 
wear  the  robe  of  Christ"  There  is  no  mere  Catholicism  in  this ; 
Cyprian  is  purely  evangelical.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  a 
manner  more  clear  the  principles  of  Christian  Protestantism. 

Learning  that  the  martyrs  had  had  their  feet  loaded  with 
chains,  and  had  been  taken  to  dark  mines,  where  they  were 
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doomed  to  hard  labor,  he  wrote  to  them.  "  0  most  happy  feet, 
covered  with  chains,  which  shall  soon  be  at  liberty,  not  by  the 
smith,  but  by  God  himself  O  most  happy  feet,  which,  even 
in  horrible  caverns,  walk  in  the  way  of  salvation,  ever  advanc- 
ing toward  paradise.  O  feet,  bound  in  this  present  world,  but 
to  be  always  free  in  the  world  to  come.  0  beloved  brothers,  in 
these  mines,  your  bruised  and  weary  body  has  no  place  of 
repose ;  but  your  soul  has  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the 
Saviour." 

But  the  activity  of  Cyprian  appeared  in  another  field,  in 
the  constitution  and  the  goverment  of  the  church.  He  formed 
Catholicism ;  he  did  more ;  he  gave  it  practical  illustration,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  most  pleasing  view  of  Cyprian's 
activity. 

What  are  the  elements  of  that  Catholicism  of  which  Cyprian 
may  be  the  author  ?  What  are  its  marked  traits  ?  Primarily,  it 
was  traditionalism— or  a  system  of  faith  founded  on  tradition. 
Little  by  little,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  made  to  give  place  to 
tradition.  At  first  the  Word  of  God,  either  spoken  or  written  by 
the  Apostles,  possessed  supreme  authority,  and  communicated  to 
all  light,  salvation  and  life.  After  a  time  this  divine  word  was 
read  less  and  heard  less,  and  less  regarded  as  the  nourishment 
of  the  souL  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  teachings  of  learned 
men,  the  commands  of  bishops,  and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The 
word  of  God  declined ;  the  word  of  man  advanced.  This  double 
movement,  the  growing  insignificance  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  word  of  man,  became  for  the 
church  a  cause  of  darkness,  of  weakness  and  at  length  of  death. 

The  second  trait  of  Catholicism  was  hierarchism.  At  the 
first  there  was  a  spiritual,  inward,  and  living  unity  among  all 
Christians ;  all  having  the  same  Saviour  and  the  same  heritage, 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  But  this  unity  being  lost,  it 
was  replaced  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  Christians  being 
no  longer  united  as  brethren,  masters  were  given  to  unite  them. 
Unity  was  reconstructed  by  means  of  priests,  bishops,  and  patri- 
archs, as  the  unity  of  an  army  is  formed  by  officers  and  generala 

The  third  trait  of  Catholicism  was  Sacramentalism.  Living 
communion  with  Jesus  Christ  is  necessary  to  the  Christian. 
By  the  Word  and  by  faith  Christ  is  found.      The  water  of 
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baptism,  the  bread  of  the  supper,  are  signs  which  call  us  to 
seek  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Lord. 
But  soon  the  sign  took  the  first  place ;  it  was  believed  that 
the  water  of  baptism  regenerated  the  soul ;  the  bread  was  re- 
garded as  the  very  body  of  the  Lord ;  and  a  superstitious  ma- 
terialism succeeded  to  a  living  Christianity. 

The  last  trait  of  Catholicism  was  theocratic.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  the  church  there  had  been  rule  or  authority 
and  obedience ;  the  authority  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  obedience 
of  faith  ;  but  when  the  church  had  no  more  life,  the  author- 
ity of  priests  succeeded  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  soul  enslaved  to  men  supplanted  the  living  and  free 
obedience  of  the  children  of  God. 

Cyprian  was  a  man  of  ruling  clericalism  and  formal  Catholi- 
cism. He  did  not  cease  to  insist  on  the  outward  unity  of  the 
church,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is  entitled 
De  Unitate  JBcdesice,  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  work 
has  been  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Soman  teachers; 
though  Cyprian  does  not  appear  therein  purely  evangelicaL 
His  errors  arise  from  not  distinguishing  the  spiritual,  invisible 
church,  which  is  the  company  of  all  true  believers,  the  body  of 
Christ,  from  the  outward  visible  multitudinist  church,  which  is 
the  union  of  all  who  bear  the  Christian  nama  He  introduced 
also  the  ecclesiastical  materialism  of  the  Roman  church. 

What  should  be  attributed  only  to  the  true,  spiritual  church, 
he  attributed  to  that  outward  Christianity  which  embraces  the 
unconverted,  the  worldly,  and  the  unbelieving.  The  church, 
he  said,  is  an  organism,  an  outward  and  living  union,  founded 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  means  of  which  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  shed  abroad  on  the  earth.  Out  of  this  external 
church,  governed  by  bishops  who  are  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  none  can  receive  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  none  can 
be  saved. 

To  defend  his  principles  and  their  consequences,  Cyprian  had 
to  engage  in  violent  contests,  the  results  of  which  were  serious 
and  deplorable.  The  first  conflict  of  that  period^  in  which 
Cyprian  was  the  chief  actor,  was  that  of  the  episcopate  against 
the  pastorate.  In  politics  there  are  three  systems,  democracy, 
aristocracy,  and  monarchy.    These  three  systems  are  found 
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also  in  the  church.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  ministers 
and  elders  or  other  ofiBlcers  are  elected  by  the  flock.  The  aris- 
tocratic form  is  the  Episcopate,  in  which  the  churches  are  ruled 
by  bishops.  The  Papacy  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  was 
between  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  forms  that  the  first 
contest  occurred.  These  two  words,  bishop  and  presbyter, 
designate  one  and  the  same  office  and  charge  :  this  is  evident 
to  anyone  who  wiQ  examine  the  Scriptures.  Jerome,  also,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  5th  century,  said  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyter  are  identical  But,  in  the  eyes  of  Cyprian,  the  bishop 
was  the  exclusive  channel  of  grace ;  there  was  no  unworthiness 
in  the  bishop  ;  he  rendered  the  sacraments  efficacious ;  he  repre- 
sented or  personated  the  church.     There  was  no  equality. 

The  five  pastors  who  were  opposed  to  his  election,  and  many 
of  the  brethren,  held  to  the  democratic  form,  which  is  Congreg- 
ationalism or  Presbyterianism.  They  thought  all  pastors  were 
equal,  and,  if  they  admitted  a  bishop,  he  was  only  as  the  pres- 
ident of  his  brethren.  We  cannot  very  well  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  five  ministers,  for  we  know  them  only  through 
their  enemies  ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  prudent,  therefore,  and  not 
believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  them.  They,  however,  earn- 
estly maintained  the  rights  of  the  pastors.  "The  bishop," 
they  said,  "  ought  not  to  rule  the  flock  of  God  with  inflexible 
authority.  The  origin  of  his  office  is  the  love  of  God  and  of 
souls,  and  not  some  law  as  an  office  of  the  world.  His  ministry 
is  a  devotion,  not  a  privilege."  Cyprian,  on  the  contrary, 
claimed  his  rights  ;  he  was  irritated ;  and,  to  maintain  his  pre- 
tensions, he  asserted  the  authority  of  dreams,  of  revelations ; 
though  a  man  of  piety,  he  evidently  deluded  himself  concerning 
his  episcopate.  "  Ridiculous  dreams,"  replied  his  adversaries ; 
"foolish  visions."  Cyprian  was  yet  more  irritated ;  he  said  to 
a  layman,  a  fidend  of  the  five  pastors,  "  Whoever  does  not 
believe  in  Christ  who  instituted  the  priest,  will  be  obliged  to 
believe  in  Christ  who  will  avenge  the  priest"  The  layman 
replied  the  bishop  ought  to  be  humble,  because  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  humbla  Novatus,  the  most  influential  of  the 
five  pastors,  had  charge  of  a  church  near  Carthage,  situated  on 
an  elevation,  and  which  was  called  in  monte.  He  had  in  his 
parish  a  layman  named  Felicissimus,  whom  he  set  apart  as  a 
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deacon  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  without  regard  to  Cyprian. 
He  was  greatly  excited,  declared  Novatus  guilty  of  audacious 
disobedience,  and  prdnounced  the  election  illegal 

Some  unpleasant  events  occurred,  which  increased  the  discord 
and  widened  the  separation  of  parties.  The  lapsed^  so  called, 
those  who  had  denied  Jesus  Christ  during  the  persecution, 
were  excluded  from  the  church.  The  question  in  dispute  was, 
Shall  they  be  restored  if  they  appear  penitent?  Cyprian  was 
very  severe ;  he  sent  them  away  when  they  applied  to  be  re- 
stored, saying  it  would  be  determined  what  to  do  when  the  per- 
secution ceased.  Whoever  could  not  wait,  he  said,  had  only  to 
seek  a  martyr's  crown.  The  five  pastors  in  the  opposition 
received  the  repenting  apostates  with  kindness.  Cyprian  was 
indignant  "Compassion."  cried  the  pastors;  "Holiness," 
responded  the  bishop.  "Pardon,"  said  the  one;  "Justice," 
said  the  other.  The  division  increased.  A  new  question  ren- 
dered the  contest  more  bitter.  While  Cyprian  was  in  exile  he 
sent  two  bishops  charged  with  distributing  alms  taken  from  the 
funds  of  the  church.  The  five  pastors  said  this  could  not  be 
done  lawfully,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  elders.  The 
earnest  Felicissimus  said  to  the  poor,  "  You  shall  want  nothing, 
but  do  not  receive  the  alms  which  the  bishop  sends  you.'* 
Cyprian  returned  fix>m  exile  in  the  year  251 ;  called  a  council, 
which  decided  that  the  apostates  should  be  restored  to  the 
church  only  when  they  should  be  at  the  point  of  death.  Thus 
irritated  against  the  five  pastors,  he  proceeded  to  condemn  and 
excommunicate  them.  Driven  to  this  extreme,  they  elected 
one  of  their  number,  Fortunatus,  bishop,  and  opposed  him  to 
Cyprian.  Cyprian  called  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Borne,  to  his 
help ;  Cornelius  supported  him,  and  the  two  bishops  trampled 
under  foot  what  remained  of  the  apostolic  constitution.  The 
episcopate  triumphed ;  the  pastorate  was  vanquished.  Such 
was  the  first  conflict  and  the  firat  victory  of  Episcopal 
Catholicism. 

The  second  contest  took  place  between  mulUtudinism  and 
purism.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  retain  in 
the  church  all  who  joined  the  company  of  believers,  the  good 
and  the  bad ;  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  right  to  retain  only 
the   pure  —  naS^apoL      Unity  without  holiness,   or  holiness 
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without  unity — such  was  the  dilemma.  It  was  not  then  a 
question  concerning  a  national  church :  for  paganism  was  the 
only  national  religion.  The  question  was  between  multi- 
tudinism  and  purism,  or  puritanism.  A  pagan,  named 
Novatian,  a  man  of  severe  character  and  of  eminent  ability, 
was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity;  he  had  great 
inward  conflicts,  so  that  he  became  ill,  was  apparently  about  to 
die,  and  was  then  baptized.  He  recovered ;  his  soul  was  at 
peace  in  believing ;  he  evinced  an  admirable  talent  for  instruc- 
ting, and  became  an  eminent  theologian.  Having  been  made 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement  and  asceti- 
cism, and  declared  in  favor  of  sanctity  rather  than  catholicity. 
The  bishop  of  Rome,  Cornelius,  was  in  favor  of  the  multitude, 
of  Catholicism.  Novatian  was  remarkable  for  quietness  of 
character,  cultivating  the  hidden  life  with  Christ,  and  had  no 
difficulties  with  the  bishop.  But  Novatus,  having  quarrelled 
with  Cyprian  in  Africa,  came  to  Rome ;  he  was  an  active  dis- 
puter,  particularly  iDclined  to  oppose  the  bishops.  In  Africa 
he  had  been  on  the  liberal  side  against  Cyprian ;  in  Rome  he 
took  ground  with  Novatian  against  Cornelius.  He  had  received 
apostates  into  the  church,  but  Novatus  and  Novatian  said  the 
church  should  be  pure,  holy ;  so  they  formed  a  church  of  pur- 
itans, who  they  said  had  white  robes. 

Novatus  urged  Novatian  to  allow  himself  to  be  named 
bishop, — as  he  had  named  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  he 
desired  also  to  name  one  at  R^me.  Novatian  declined  the 
honor ;  but  Novatus  assembled  some  bishops  from  the  country, 
and  they  laid  their  hands  on  him.  This  proceeding  was  at 
first  attended  with  success.  But  Cornelius  applied  to  Cyprian, 
who  joined  him  in  opposing  Novatian,  and,  in  this  second  con- 
test gave  the  victory  to  Cornelius,  as  he  had  given  the  victory 
to  Cyprian  in  the  first  This  was  the  second  defeat  of  spir- 
itual principles ;  from  that  time  discipline  declined ;  Christianity 
was  corrupted  with  pagan  elements.  These  elements  of  pagan- 
ism entered  the  church  more  abundantly  when  the  emperors 
became  Christian.  Then  there  was  one  church,  catholic,  but 
without  truth,  without  holiness,  and  without  life. 

The  third  conflict  was  between  the  episcopacy  and  the 
primacy  of  Roma     This  primacy  was  the  germ  of  the  Papacy, 
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though  the  Papacy  did  not  then  exist  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  church  should  have  a  visible  unity,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  should  have  a  visible  head.  In 
the  east,  this  question  was  not  agitated;  in  the  west,  the  need 
xof  this  unity  was  felt  Who  should  be  chosen  to  represent 
ecclesiastical  unity  ?  Rome  had  been  the  capital  of  the  world 
for  centuries ;  it  was,  besides,  the  only  city  of  the  west  where 
an  apostle,  Paul,  had  labored;  though  it  was  claimed  that 
Peter  had  been  there,  against  all  the  intimations  and  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  church  at  Rome  had  been  the 
mother  of  many  churches ;  it  was  from  that  church  that  the 
gospel  had  been  carried  to  many  places  in  the  west  The 
bishops  of  Rome  were  then  naturally  designated  to  be  the  first 
Some  of  them  had  already  made  prominent  this  passage: 
**Thou  art  Peter;  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  churcL" 
No  one  at  that  time  spoke  of  infellibity,  of  the  government  of 
the  church ;  no  one  dreamed  of  temporal  power,  maintained  by 
national  or  foreign  soldiers ;  the  question  had  reference  to  a 
simple  primacy.  Already  TertuUian  had  said :  "  The  expres- 
sion, '  Thou  art  Peter,'  has  no  reference  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  to  Peter  personally,  as  a  man  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of 
divine  grace,  and  (in  him)  to  all  those  who  have  received  Christ 
as  their  master,  who  have  become  in  the  true  sense  stones,  i.  e., 
true  Christians."  "  From  whence  came  this  Roman  tradition  ?  " 
demanded  Cyprian.  "Is  it  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord? 
No.     From  the  commands  of  the  apostles  ?     No." 

Firmilian,  of  Cesarea,  said :  "  They  of  Rome  do  not  observe 
the  things  which  have  been  taught  from  the  beginning.  To 
the  practice  of  the  Romans  we  oppose  another,  that  of  the 
truth ;  holding  to  that  which  has  been  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  Another  difference  arose  between  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the  baptism 
of  heretics.  Cyprian  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  make  known 
his  opinion ;  the  bishop  of  Rome  would  not  hear  them. 
Cyprian  was  angry,  ibr  he  wished  to  humble  those  elders,  but 
he  would  not  be  humbled  by  a  bishop.  The  churches  of  Asia 
declared  for  Cyprian,  and  he  assembled  a  council  in  Africa, 
which  decided  the  same  thing  in  his  favor.  So  while  Cyprian 
had  contended  for  the  episcopate  against  the  equality  of  pastors. 
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for  multitudinism  against  those  who  dissented,  he  was  in  favor 
of  episcopal  liberty  against  the  invasion  of  the  Papacy.  The 
chief  and  founder  of  Episcopal  Catholicism  did  not  wish  the 
Papacy,  but  in  later  times  episcopal  aristocracy  was  vanquished, 
and  Roman  monarchy  triumphed.  4 

A  last  conflict  remained  for  Cyprian :  it  was  with  paganism 
and  persecution.  In  the  year  250  he  had  saved  himself  by 
flight;  he  desired  to  wash  out  that  stain.  Having  been 
arrested,  he  was  taken  before  the  imperial  proconsul,  who 
asked  him :  "  Who  art  thou ?  "  "A  Christian  and  a  bishop," 
he  answered.  He  was  sent  into  exile,  but  returned  some  time 
after,  and  remained  quietly  in  his  garden.  He  was  again 
brought  before  the  proconsul ;  he  was  firm  in  the  faith.  **  Are 
you  the  pope,  or  bishop  of  sacrileges  ?  "  said  the  proconsuL 
**Yes."  "Sacrifice  to  the  gods?"  "No,"  Cyprian  replied 
"  Let  him  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,"  "  God  be  praised," 
crieil  Cyprian,  He  was  taken  to  a  field  near  Carthage ;  he  laid 
aside  his  cloak,  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  head  fell  under 
the  blow  of  the  executioner.  He  desired  to  die  in  his  church, 
for,  be  said,  "  A  bishop  should  die  iu  the  midst  of  hia  flock," 
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Akticlb    IV.— the    new    LIVES    OF    SIR    WALTER 
RALEIGH.* 

A  LIFE  of  the  most  brilliant  gentleman  and  most  versatile 
genius  in  English  history  daring  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  James,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  taking  the  place  of  an 
English  classic,  is  yet  a  desideratum.  No  public  man  in  the 
Tudor-Stuart  period  was  noted  in  so  many  ways  as  Raleigh  ; 
none  was  so  unfortunate,  comparing  his  achievements,  his  capac- 
ities, and  his  fate.  Of  his  active  fifty  years — 1569-1618 — 
"just  thirty-four  were  spent  in  toils  and  duties,  the  most  diver- 
sified, perhaps,  that  ever  lay  open  to  an  English  gentleman." 
But  he  has  been  hardly  more  fortunate  in  his  biographers  than 
in  his  career.  They  have  been  many — Shirley,  Theobald, 
Prince,  Oldys,  Birch,  Cayley,  Tytler,  Southey,  are  merely  the 
prominent  names.  Many  others  have  passed  into  oblivion  with 
their  books,  and  even  these  are  little  known  in  this  country. 
If  Gibbon  could  have  undertaken  the  task,  with  the  united 
facilities  of  the  two  most  recent  biographers — the  lack  of  which 
and  other  diflSculties  discouraged  him — ^it  would  hardly  have 
been  attempted  by  any  one  else.  Yet  none  has  been  attempted 
oftener. 

The  two  new  Lives  before  us,  though  published  the  same 
year,  and  evidently  prompted  alike  by  the  discovery  of  new 
materials  and  the  greater  accessibility  and  availability  of  old 
ones,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  are  very  unlike  in  charac- 
ter. Mr.  St.  John's  is  much  the  more  readable  of  the  two. 
But  Mr.  Edwards's  is  far  the  more  labored,  rich  in  facts,  and 
critical  in  the  examination  of  testimony.  It  is  also  much  more 
strictly  a  biography.  The  author  has  refrained  fix)m  treating 
the  public  history  and  national  transactions  of  the  age,  "  even 

*  1.  Lift  of  Sir  WdUer  Bakigh,  1552-1618.  By  James  Auoubtub  St.  Johv. 
2  vols.,  331,  356.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.     1868. 

2.  TJie  Life  of  Sir  WaUer  Ralegh,  Based  on  oontemporaiy  documents  pre- 
served in  the  Rolls  House,  the  Privy  CouncQ  Offloe,  Hatfield  House,  t^e  British 
Museum,  and  other  MS.  repositories,  British  and  Foreign.  Together  with  hia  Let- 
ters, now  first  collected.  By  Edward  Edwards.  2  vols.,  723,  530.  London: 
Macmillati  k  Co.     1868. 
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by  way  of  giving  an  historical  back-ground  to  his  theme." 
His  reason  for  this  course  is  that  the  Life  he  undertook  to  narrate 
"presents  disputed  questions  enough,  and  problems — hard,  if  not 
indeterminable — ^much  more  than  enough  to  overcome  any  temp- 
tation in  that  direction.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Balegh  would, 
for  him,  have  been  a  theme  much  too  broad,  and  too  arduous, 
however  otherwise  inviting.  Happily,  too,  the  *  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth  '  have  long  been  under  treatment  by  abler 
hands."  Among  purely  biographical  materials,  Mr.  Edwards 
seems  abo  to  have  made  larger  use  of  those  which  are  English, 
Mr.  St  John  of  those  which  are  Spanish — the  latter  being  more 
mingled  with  historical  materials  than  the  former.  Baleigh's 
youth,  which  occupies  two  chapters  of  thirty-four  pages  in  the 
one  biography,  is  despatched  in  the  other  in  one  chapter  of 
sixteen.  Each  writer  gives  half  his  space  to  the  misfortunes, 
plots,  and  intrigues — ^together  with  the  long,  grand  episode  of 
his  literary  life,  in  the  Tower  of  London — which  ended  in  the 
downfall  and  violent  death  of  the  wonderful  old  knight  But 
all  through  the  story  of  the  one  is  a  historical  picture,  with 
scenery  and  other  accessories :  that  of  the  other  is  a  judicial  ex- 
amination and  deliverance  concerning  matters  of  personal  fact 
The  former  is  far  more  lenient  in  accepting  traditions,  generally 
current  and  often  unchallenged  by  many  previous  biographers ; 
the  latter  is  more  rigorous  in  rejecting  what  is  not  absolutely 
proven  by  evidence.  Incidents  that  seem  in  keeping  with  Sir 
Walter's  character  and  career  find  readier  acceptance  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter,  aside  from  questions  of  testimony. 
Comparing  the  two  works  throughout,  it  can  be  seen  with  no 
great  difficulty  how  much  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  life 
which  "  the  father  of  American  civilization,"  the  great  sailor, 
scholar,  statesman,  and  author,  actually  lived. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  as  a  basis  for  the  running  account 
of  the  results  of  research  which  we  propose  to  give,  to  do  more 
than  outline  the  well-known  points  of  Raleigh's  life.*    Bom  of  a 

*  The  diverse  methods  of  spelling  his  name  here  need  no  examination,  since  in 
his  own  life-time  it  was  written  Rawlj,  Rawley,  Baulej,  Rawlje,  Bawlie,  Raw- 
lighe,  Rawleigh,  Rauleigh,  Ralegh,  Raleghe,  Raleigh,  Raleighe,  Raghly,  and  Raugh- 
ley.  The  same  persons  spelt  it  differently,  yiz :  Sir  Rohert  Cecil,  his  clerks,  and  Sir 
Edw.  Coke.  So  Raleigh  wrote  the  Secretary's  name  in  five  different  ways, — Cecil, 
Cecile,  Cecyl,  GecyQ,  and  Oecylle.  The  form  "  Ralegh"  has  most  evidence,  his  own 
signatores  and  those  of  his  wife  included,  and  is  employed  always  by  Edwards. 
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knightly  ancestry,  about  1552,  in  the  old  manor-honse  of  Hayes 
Barton,  in  the  hundred  of  Budleigh,  near  the  eastern  comer  of 
South  Devonshire,  '*  the  paradise  of  England  f  ^  educated  a  little, 
not  very  much,  we  gather,  at  Oxford,  though  his  distinction  there 
as  wit  and  scholar  is  unquestioned  ;  growing  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  adventure,  the  air  astir  with  stories  of  discovery,  con- 
quest, and  martial  conflict ;  related,  on  his  father's  side,  to 
several  lines  of  brave  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  on  his 
mother's  to  great  explorers  and  navigators  ;  attracted  in  his 
opening  manhood  to  the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Ireland, 
perhaps  to  those  of  Netherlands,*  and  to  tlie  deck  of  a  dis- 
covery-ship on  the  high  seas ;  entering  upon  court  life  at  the 
age  of  80,  or  earlier,  and  rising  at  once  to  posts  of  trust  and 
honor  ;  brilliant  in  person  and  dress,  in  the  manners  of  a 
court,  in  elocution,  in  literary  accomplishments,  in  his  faculty 
and  tact  for  public  affairs ;  grasping  at  once  with  ready 
comprehension  and  skill  the  highest  and  most  difficult  matters 
of  State ;  stimulating  all  forms  of  domestic  industry  and  national 
growth  ;  passing  naturally  to  the  head  of  the  Queen's  counsel- 
lors in  dangerous  public  complications,  and  of  her  soldiers  and 
seamen  on  the  field  of  action ;  ambitious,  public-spirited,  full 
of  insight  and  foresight,  unhesitating  and  daring  in  plan  and 
execution,  open  to  jealousies  and  assaults,  venturesome  always, 
at  times  foolhardy,  taking  a  chief  part  ever  in  international 
affairs,  in  foreign  colonization,  in  intrigues  both  in  parliament 
and  in  court  circles ;  a  life-long  enemy  of  Spain ;  girt  with  great 
enemies,  personal  and  political,  abroad  and  at  home ;  imprisoned 
on  one  charge,  and  executed  on  another,  after  sixty-eight  years 
fiiU  of  dash,  audacity,  and  achievement,  and  a  prison  life  of 
more  than  twelve  years ;  dying  on  the  scaffold  at  West- 
minster, Oct.  29, 1618, — this  was  his  story  and  career.  Among 
the  splendid  persons  and  splendid  pageantry  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  no  apparition  is  more  striking  than  that  of  this  large 
natured,  versatile,  wonderfully  endowed,  and  most  unfortunate 
man.     Edwai*ds  thus  describes  him  : 

"  His  stature  was  about  six  feet ;  his  hair  dark  and  full ;  his  vis- 
age, in  early  years  at  least,  bright  and  clear.  He  was  already  noted 
for  that  splendor  in  dress  and  equipment  of  which  Elizabeth  was 

*  St  John,  1 ;  19.    Edwards  denies. 
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herself  so  fond,  and  which  at  a  later  date,  when  the  means  of  large 
expenditure  had  come,  he  carried  to  a  pitch  almost  unexampled, 
even  in  her  brilliant  court.  How  he  appears  in  the  fine  portrait  of 
him  by  Zucchero,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
many  readers  will  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the 
recent  exhibition.  In  another  full-length,  which  long  remained 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  he  is  apparelled  in  a  white 
satin  pinked  vest,  close-sleeved  to  the  wrist,  with  a  brown  doub- 
let finely  flowered  and  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  a  sword- 
belt,  also  brown  and  similarly  decorated.  Over  the  right  hip 
is  seen  the  jewelled  pommel  of  his  dagger.  He  wears  his  hat, 
in  which  is  a  black  feather  with  a  ruby  and  pearl  drop.  His 
trunk-hose  and  fiinged  garters  appear  to  be  of  white  satin.  His 
bufi^-colored  shoes  are  tied  with  white  ribbons.  In  a  third  por- 
trait, long  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  gallery  at  Knowle, 
he  wears  a  suit  of  silver  armor,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  pearls.  Drexelius,  the  Flemish  Jesuit,  was 
so  impressed  by  the  portraits  he  saw,  and  by  the  current  accounts 
of  Ralegh's  magnificence  of  attire,  that  in  his  curious  treatise, 
'  Trismegtstus  Ghristianus :  seu  triplex  cultus^  conscientiae^  coelituw^ 
carparis,^  he  chooses  him,  *  the  darling  of  the  English  Cleopatra,' 
as  a  modem  Roman  pendant  to  certain  Roman  emperors  famous 
in  that  way.  Ralegh's  very  shoes,  he  says,  were  so  bedecked 
with  jewels,  *  that  they  were  computed  to  be  worth  more  than 
six  thousand  six  hundred  gold  pieces.'  This  was  the  full  flower 
of  the  gorgeous  tastes  which  already,  in  1582,  had  burgeoned 
with  luxuriance  enough  to  fix  upon  him  many  eyes  little  gifted 
with  the  power  of  discerning  what  sort  of  inner  man  it  was  that 
lay  beneath  the  gilding." 

The  story  of  the  young  courtier's  velvet  cloak,  spread  on  a 
sudden  as  the  Queen  passed  at  Greenwich,  for  a  royal 
footcloth,  and  his  introduction  and  favor  at  court  in  conse- 
quence, Edwards  dismisses  as  apocryphal.  St  John  says: 
*'  He  may  have  thrown  his  brave  silken  cloak  upon  a  narrow 
splash,  to  enable  her  delicate  feet  to  traverse  it  without  a  soil." 
The  story  first  gained  currency  in  Puller's  Worthies  of  England. 
Another  account  of  Raleigh's  attracting  the  royal  attention  by 
his  eloquence  against  Lord  Deputy  Grey  at  the  Council  Board 
is  dismissed  by  both  our  authors,  though  vouched  for  by  Sir 
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Robert  Naunton,  Lloyd,  and  others.  There  was  enough,  it  is 
thought,  in  Raleigh's  personal  graces  within  doors  and  without, 
in  his  soldierly  bearing  and  supremacy  at  tournaments — ^not 
then  passed  away — in  his  gallantry,  in  his  general  military 
ability  as  cavalry  captain,  in  his  poetic  genius,  his  great  capacity 
for  State  business,  to  bring  him  notice  and  honor  without  any 
striking  incident  St  John  also  shows  that  he  had  many  friends 
among  public  men.  Both  biographers  agree  as  to  his  previous 
career  in  Ireland,  his  bravery  and  vigor,  and  his  shameful 
cruelty  in  the  massacre  at  del  Oro.  He  acted  under  orders  with 
another  captain,  and  the  Queen  wrote  a  formal  approval  of  what 
had  been  done,  but  it  was  no  less  simply  barbarous  and 
murderous.  St  John  claims  it  as  one  of  the  things  that  are 
new  in  his  book  that  he  has  shown  that  Raleigh  was  in  Ireland 
six  months  earlier  than  others :  viz.,  Feb.  22,  1580,  instead  of 
August:  Edwards  says  his  service  ''appears  to  have  com- 
menced under  the  Lord  Justice  Pelham,"  who  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Grey,  Sept,  1580,  and  that  "  Raleigh's  reckonings  as  an 
Irish  captain  extend  from  18  July,  1580,"  onward.  A  more 
important  discovery  of  the  fDrmer  author  is  that,  "  instead  of 
living  in  obscurity  before  his  services  in  Ireland,  he  passed  his 
time  in  the  company  of  the  foremost  men  in  England,*'  which 
is  well  established.  His  associations  with  Pembroke,  Oxford, 
Lord  Charles  Howard,  Robert  CecU,  Leicester  (with  whom  he 
served  in  France),  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  his  nephew  (whose 
friend  he  had  become  in  the  University),  and  with  other  men  of 
note,  fill  up  a  considerable  gap  in  the  story.  Still  more  im- 
portant is  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  St  John  from  new 
documents  that  Raleigh  visited  the  West  Indies  sixteen  years 
earlier  than  he  has  hitherto  been  known  to  have  done  so.  It 
has  been  the  common  account  of  the  successive  biographers  that 
previous  to  his  engagements  and  exploits  in  Ireland  he  made  a 
voyage  with  his  celebrated  and  able  half  brother,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  to  Newfoundland,  The  year  was  1578 :  two 
ships,  the  common  account  is,  composed  the  fleet  According 
to  Edwards — who  merely  alludes  to  "  an  enterprise  at  sea  with  Sir 
Humphrey  "  previous  to  his  Irish  career,  and  who  treats  it  as 
"  part  of  the  momentous  history  of  the  colonization  of  Virginia," 
— Gilbert  had  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  1578,  licensing  him 
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"  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  to  discover  .... 
such  remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands  ....  not  actually 
possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or  people,  as  to  him,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  ....  shall  seem  good,  and  the  same  to 
have,  hold,  and  enjoy,"  &c.  The  two  half-brothers  not  only 
sympathized  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  foreign  acquisition, 
but  also  in  their  views  of  Spanish  pretensions  over  sea,  and  in 
their  anti-Spanish  aims.  Gilbert  was  thirteen  years  older  than 
Raleigh,  and  when  the  latter  was  first  in  London  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Plymouth.  His  home  was  the  old  castle 
of  Compton,  in  Devonshire,  near  Torquay,  and  not  far  from 
Budleigh.  The  mother  of  both,  wife  successively  of  Otho 
Gilbert  of  Compton,  and  of  Walter  Raleigh  of  Hayes-Barton,  was 
buried  with  theJ  latter  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  How  closely  the 
lives  of  her  two  greatest  sons  ran  together  in  all  respects  we 
know  not.  "  But  when  we  find  proof  that  between  the  years 
1568  and  1576  Sir  Humphrey  served  in  the  wars  of  France, 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  during  his  Irish 
service  he  became  Governor  of  Munster,  the  obvious  suggestions 
of  some  intimate  connection  between  the  successive  steps  of  the 
two  careers  are  too  striking  to  escape  notice,  even  in  the  ab. 
sence  of  all  precise  detail  about  them."  So  writes  the  careful  pen 
of  Edwards,  who  adds  that  this  connection  only  became  "  ob- 
vious "  in  the  year  1579,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Virginia 
enterprise.  Our  other  biographer,  however,  is  confident  that  the 
"  Discourse  to  prove  a  Passage,  by  the  northwest,  to  Cathara  " — 
written  in  1576  or  1577 — ^which  bears  the  name  of  the  elder 
half-brother,  was  really  the  work  of  the  younger.  He  was  the 
better  writer  of  the  two.  Moreover  on  the  original  MS.,  still 
in  the  General  Record  Office,  "  the  signature  is  that  of  Gilbert, 
but  apparently  by  the  same  pen  the  name  has  been  attempted 
to  be  obliterated,  though  it  is  still  legibla"  The  explanation 
suggested  is  "  that  Gilbert,  after  the  *  Discourse '  had  served 
its  purpose,  took  the  first  step  toward  restoring  the  credit  of  it 
to  its  real  author."  This  paper  was  issued  as  a  feeler.  Subse- 
quently a  fleet  was  collected.  Both  the  leaders  were  forbidden 
to  sail  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  (says  Edwards),  dated 
May  28,  1579.  **  Raleigh  was  then  at  Dartmouth."  Orders 
to  the  same  eflfect  had  been  sent  to  Sir  Humphrey,  "  as  early 
voii.  xxxi.  44 
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as  the  26tli  of  April."  Later  in  the  year  they  both  sailed,  en- 
countered Spaniards,  lost  a  ^'  a  tall  ship,"  and  a  valuable  captain, 
and  returned  with  their  vessels  "sore  battered  and  disabled." 
Thus  Edwards,  following  Hakluyt  and  Hooker.  St  John  says : 
"  By  the  end  of  summer,  1578,  Gilbert's  fleet  consisting  of  eleven 
sail,  manned  with  five  hundred  mariners  and  soldiers,  assembled 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire."  Dissensions  followed,  and  four 
ships  left  them.  "  On  the  19th  of  November,  Gilbert,  with 
seven  ships  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  set  sail  fix)m 
Plymouth."  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  letter  of 
Gilbert's  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  dated  Nov.  12th,  1598,  and 
now  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  It  is  argued  that  they  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies  fix)m  several  considerations,  one  of  which  is, 
that  though  Raleigh's  first  voyage  thither  is  commonly  dated 
in  1595,  a  book  now  lost  was  written  in  1586  entitled  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  Voyage  to  the  W.  Indies.  "  In  the  spring,  appar- 
ently of  1576,  our  countrymen  came  to  action  with  a  Spanish 
fleet,  when,  either  through  inferiority  in  strength,  or  (in)  scien- 
tific seamanship,  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
principal  ships,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  captain  Miles  Morgan. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  spring,  or  beginning  of  sunmier,  Gil- 
bert and  Raleigh,  with  the  wreck  of  their  fleet,  returned  to  Eng- 
land." Both  our  authors  find  that  Raleigh  was  with  Gilbert 
on  this  voyage,  and  the  one  last  quoted  has  made  it  highly 
probable,  at  least,  that  he  acquired  his  rare  familiarity  with  the 
West  Indies  much  earlier  in  life  than  has  been  supposed 

It  is  cheering  to  find  an  English  writer  expressing  an  honest 
moral  reprobation  of  the  "Discourse,"  which  inaugurated  this 
voyage.  It  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous  in  the  suggestion  of 
means  to  advance  the  greatness  of  England.  It  famishes  per- 
haps the  earliest  historical  example,  of  any  note,  of  the  headlong 
ambition  of  Englishmen  to  make  their  nation  mistress  of  the 
seas.  It  suggested  measures  "by  which  your  Majesty  shall 
engraft  and  glue  to  your  crown  in  efifect  all  the  northern  and 
southern  traffic  of  the  world,  so  that  none  shall  then  be  able  to 
cross  the  seas  but  subject  to  your  Highness's  devotion."  It 
proposed  a  maritime  deceit  from  which  one  would  think  our 
Southern  Confedei-ates  took  copy.  A  small  fleet,  ostensibly 
for  the  peaceful  and  innocent  purpose  of  discovery  alone,  was 
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to  be  fitted  out  by  the  Queen.     The  ships  were  to  be  manned, 
victualled,  and  armed  for  this  single   object      But   another 
squadron,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  provided  with 
a  powerful  armament,  was  to  be  sent  secretly  to  sea,  and  join  the 
former  in  a  certain  latitude — (as  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama 
and  other  vessels).    The  united  fleet  was  to  capture  the  Spanish 
and   other  fishing  vessels   on   the  Banks   of  Newfoundland; 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  these  and  their  cargoes,  to  be  sold  in 
ports  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  a  larger  fleet  was  to  be  fitted  out 
to  dispossess  Spain  of  her  West  Indian  possessions.      It  is  well 
said  that  this  policy  was  that  of  the  Jesuits  turned  against 
themselves,   "  one  which  even  the  loose  practice  of  that  age 
could  scarcely  have  considered  defensible,"  and  that  the  "  Dis- 
course "  which  proposed  it  "  has  of  morality,  either  public  or 
private,  not  a  particle."   "  We  know  too  little  of  this  paper,  or  of 
Gilbert's  capacity  as  a  writer,  to  judge  whether  he  was  capable 
of  it ;  the  daring  it  displays,  and  the  ambition  to  give  England 
ascendancy  over  Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe  which  prompted 
it,  'might  be  that  of  either  of  the  men.      "  I  hold  it  as  lawful  in 
Christian  policy,"  says  the  writer,  "  to  prevent  a  mischief  be- 
times as  to  revenge  it  too  late,  especially  seeing  that  God  him- 
self is  a  party  in  the  common  quarrels  now  afoot,   and  his 
enemies'  disposition    toward   your  Highness   and  his  church 
manifestly  seen."     Either  might  have  so  written,  having  both 
fought  against  the  Catholics  in  France ;  Ealeigh  having  been 
present  as  a  Huguenot  trooper  under  Condfe  at  the  battle  of 
Jamac,  and  at  that  of  Moncontour  under  Coligni,  and  having 
been  in  France  on  St  Bartholomew's  day.   One  of  the  conditions 
of  England's  triumph  is  in  the  "  Discourse  "  said  to  be  holding 
Ireland  well  in  hand,  which  is  still  the  problem  of  England's 
greatness, — ^Ireland  being  still  the  "  commonwealth,  or  rather 
common  woe,"  Raleigh  described  it  in  1581, — but  there  is  every 
probability  that  of  the  two  Gilbert  was  earlier  in  the  country.* 
One  sentence — if  it  be  from  this  document — sounds  extremely 
like  Raleigh's  peculiar  style.     **  If  your  Majesty  like  to  do  it 
at  all,  then  would  I  wish  your  Highness  would  consider  that 
delay  doth  oftentimes  prevent  the  performance  of  good  things, 
for  the  wings  ofman^s  life  are  plumed  with  the  feathers  of  death" 

*  In  1669,  the  year  Baleigh  went  to  France. 
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On  the  whole  we  incline  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
written  by  both  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  jointly,  and  that  this,  quite 
as  well  as  St  John's  supposition,  may  account  for  the  tam- 
pering with  the  signature  which  he  mentions. 

The  new  biographers  found  hardly  more  to  be  gleaned  than 
the  old  ones  from  JBaleigh*s  martial  apprenticeship  in  France. 
Six  years  in  scenes  of  such  struggle  and  bloodshed,  however, 
must  have  so  hardened  and  trained  him  that  the  words  of  one 
of  the  former  are  true.  "  In  Moncontour  he  was  a  raw  strip- 
ling. In  Munster  he  is  an  accomplished  captain.  But  he  is 
also  something  more.  He  is  femiliar  with  sea-service.'  Still, 
"  the  experiences  which  had  ripened  the  boyish  recruit  of  1569 
into  the  veteran,  on  land  and  water,  of  1676,  must  be,  for  the 
most  part,  imagined.  With  the  Irish  campaigns  (1580,  '81,)  the 
biographer  of  Raleigh  begins  first  to  tread  on  somewhat  firm 
ground."  From  the  more  full  and  picturesque  account  the  other 
gives  of  his  Irish  career  we  can  draw  a  better  conception  of  it,  and 
of  its  incidents,  character,  and  surroundings,  than  has  heretofore 
been  possibla  To  this  his  letters  from  that  country,  now  first 
published  by  Edwards  (Vol.  II.),  add  something.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  him  his  last  appointment  there  **  chiefly,"  so  runs 
the  royal  warrant,  "  that  our  pleasure  is  to  have  our  servant 
Walter  Rawley  trained  sometime  longer  in  that  our  realm  for 
his  better  experience  in  martial  affairs."  A  pretty  lively  and 
thorough-going  experience  be  seems  to  have  acquired.  There 
was  an  insurrection  in  Munster  of  the  wild  Irish  sort.  There 
were  Spainards  and  Italians  there.  Popery  was  at  the  bottom 
as  usual  His  Holiness  sent  over  two  thousand  men  to  help 
the  rebela  "  Priests  going  from  castle  to  castle,  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  stimulated  noble  and  peasant  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
church ;  mountains,  bogs,  woods,  valleys,  swarmed  with  the 
fitnatical  acolytes  of  Rome."  The  movement  that  culminated 
in  the  coming  of  the  Invincible  Armada  had  begun.  Gentry 
and  nobles  who  would  not  take  part  personally  in  the  insur- 
rection fomented  it  Brigands  and  other  criminals  from  the 
Papal  prisons  held  Irish  forts :  more  were  expected.  The  style 
of  hostilities  was  simply  savage.  "  The  country  was  governed 
by  innumerable  chiefs,  nearly  always  engaged  in  mutual  hosti- 
litiea     The  gaUoglass,  mounted  on  his  small  but  bony  and  in- 
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defatigable  horse,  with  battle-axe,  generally  bloody,  on  his 
shoulder;  the  kern,  light,  fleet,  remorseless,  muffled  in  his 
cloak,  armed  with  skene  or  rapier,  with  conscience  at  the 
command  of  his  officer  or  priest,  scoured  the  country  singly 
or  in  bands,  firing  the  habitations  of  the  English,  killing  their 
cattle,  ripping  up  their  women,  and  perpetrating  every  other 
atrocity  which  national  hate  could  inspire.  On  the  other  hand 
the  English  soldiers  revenged  crime  with  crime  ;  their  acts  fully 
equalling  those  of  the  kern  and  galloglass  in  recklessness  and 
ferocity."  The  soldiers  received  little  pay,  and  were  substan- 
tially quartered  on  the  country,  which  they  harried  and  wasted. 
Dashing  adventures  of  all  sorts,  raids,  captures,  hand  to  hand 
encounters,  scenes  of  ambush,  flight,  and  chase,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  deeds  of  reckless  daring  and  prowess,  often  with 
fearful  odds  against  him,  wholesale  slaughters, — ^these  made  up 
Raleigh's  Irish  life.  His  renown  spread  through  the  land. 
Great  was  the  rebel  dread  of  him.  The  sovereign  listened  with 
respect  to  his  military  counsela  His  superior  officer  was 
superseded.  The  command  in  part  of  Munster  was  given  him, 
once  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  office.  Out  of  the  confiscated 
estates  of  Munster  afterward  he  came  to  be  owner  of  twelve 
thousand  acres  in  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary.  Lismore 
Castle  and  the  manor-house  of  Youghal  became  his  seats. 
The  castle  is  now  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire* 
The  Raleigh  lands  became  the  foundations  of  great  fortunes 
like  those  of  the  Boyles — Earls  of  Cork — ^and  the  Cavendishes. 
Meantime,  at  home,  for  services  at  court,  profitable  licenses 
were  granted  him,  and  he  had  become  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
neries,  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  Vice- 
Admiral,  and  a  landed  man  in  five  English  countiea 

Another  result  of  the  Irish  episode  in  his  career  was  the 
commencement  of  a  lifelong  friendship  for  that  great  English 
poet  who  dedicated  to  him,  as  his  next  literary  friend,  the 
Faekie  Queene,  arid  whose  dust  sleeps  next  to  that  of  Chaucer 
in  Poet's  Comer  of  the  Great  Abbey.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Spenser  received  his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey, 
the  Lord  Deputy  under  whom  Raleigh  served  in  Ireland,  by 
Raleigh's  recommendation.  The  poet  had  unbounded  admir- 
ation for  the  soldier  every  way,  as  his  "  View  "  of  the  state  of 
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Ireland,  his  sonnets,  his  "Colin  Clout,"  and  his  "Letter"  pre- 
fatory to  his  great  poem,  addressed  to  Raleigh,  all  show ;  and, 
gentle-spirited  as  he  was,  did  not  dissent  from  that  stem  ad- 
vice touching  the  extermination  of  Irish  rebels  which  the  soldier 
gave  his  Queen  down  quite  to  her  dying  day.  The  former 
thought  no  better  of  Popery  than  the  latter.  He  penned,  per- 
haps composed,  that  narrative  and  defence  of  the  aflfair  of  del 
Oro,  which  Lord  Grey — ^a  merciless  man  exulting  in  a  merciless 
deed — ^sent  in  his  own  name  to  Elizabeth.  But  other  ties 
drew  these  two  famous  men  together,  as  well  as  joint  partici- 
pation in  Irish  campaigns  and  like  views  of  Irish  aflFairs. 
Spenser  had  received  lands  of  the  condemned  Earl  of  Desmond 
— three  thousand  and  twenty-eight  acres — ^as  well  as  Raleigh  ; 
the  domains  of  both  lay  in  Munster ;  and  both  were  zealous  in 
improving  and  adorning  their  estates,  and  anxious  to  leave 
them  to  their  children.  In  this  region  Raleigh  found  his  friend 
again  years  after.  At  Kilcolman  Castle,  his  seat,  on  a  beauti- 
ful lake  near  the  Mulla,  Spenser  was  living  and  writing,  (1589,) 
surrounded  by  romantic  scenery,  but  poor.  To  this  visit  of 
Raleigh,  who  persuaded  his  friend, — after  hearing  his  verse, 
and  reading  to  him  some  of  his  own — ^to  return  with  him  to 
England,  the  world  owes  the  publication  of  the  Faerie 
QUEENE.  Raleigh's  estimate  of  it  is  familiar  from  his  fine 
sonnet*  beginning 

"  Rethought  I  saw  the  gprave  where  Laura  lay," 
and  Spenser's  judgment  of  Raleigh's  rare  poetical  gifts  is  seen 
in  his  own  fellow-sonnet, 

"  To  thee  that  art  the  summer's  nightingale.'' 
"  Whether  or  not  his  appreciation  of  Spenser's  work,"  remarks 
Edwards, "  helped,  with  other  causes,  to  keep  him  from  bracing 
his  own  poetical  energy  to  a  great  effort,  we  shall  never  know. 
The  pursuits  on  which  he  had  embarked  already  were  more  than 
enough  for  a  long  life-tima  He  was  at  this  very  moment 
brooding  over  new  plans  of  vast  scope.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  conjecture  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  idea  that  a 
great  poem  was  among  the  things  possible  to  his  powers  must 
have  crossed  that  fervid  and  unresting  mind."  There  seems  to 
us  ground  for  more  than  a  conjecture,  something  like  evidence 

*  He  wrote  two,  but  the  seoond  is  of  far  less  merit 
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known  to  both  men  and  to  the  public.  For  in  commending 
his  friend  as  the  only  one  "fit  this  Argument  to  write," 
Spenser  calls  his  own  "  rimes  unsavory  and  sowre  "  in  compar- 
ison with  the  "golden  showre"  of  Ealeigh's,  and  confesses 
modestly  to  him  that  it  were  well  for  himself  to  turn  to 
other  work, 

*' Whenso  thee  list  thy  lofty  Kvae  to  raise. 
Yet  till  that  thou  ihy  Poeme  wilt  make  knowne, 
Let  thy  faare  Cinthias  praises  be  thas  rudely  ahowne.** 

Hardly  less  can  be  here  meant  than  a  poem  of  Elizabeth  by 
Baleigh. 

This  was  in  1589.  English  literature  was  then  unshapen, 
and  its  place  in  the  world's  regard  yet  to  be  fixed.  It  was  eight- 
een years  before  the  birth  of  Milton.  Bacon  was  eighteen  years 
old;  he  had  not  yet  written  his  defence  of  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of  Essex — ^the  literary  precursor  of  his  political  meanness 
and  shame — ^and  the  first  edition  of  bis  Essays  did  not  see  the 
light;  for  eight  years.  Beaumont  was  but  three  years  old,  and 
Fletcher  but  thirteen.  Ben  Jonson's  first  publication,  **  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour^''  was  issued  seven  years  later.  Shakespeare, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  had  two  or  three  years  before  moved 
to  London  fi'om  Stratford,  and  gone  into  theatrical  business, 
but  published  nothing  till  as  many  years  after  or  more.  We 
have  no  popular  collection  of  Raleigh's  purely  literary  produc- 
tions ;  that  of  Sir  Edgerton  Brydges  is  known  only  to  public 
libraries  and  to  literati,  and  by  most  American  readers  has  not 
even  been  seen.  Had  the  same  genius  and  industry  been  given 
to  some  "Poerae  "  of  considerable  pretensions  which  he  devoted 
to  his  great  History,  and  had  this  been  done  in  earlier  days, 
when  fortune  smiled  upon  him  and  his  powers  were  at  their 
best,  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  his  lesser  pieces  would  have 
escaped  their  comparative  oblivion  and  been  floated  into  per- 
manent fame. 

No  intelligent  American  will  look  into  the  volumes  before 
us  without  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  interest  in  Raleigh's  Amer- 
ican enterprises.  Among  the  great  English  discoverers  and 
explorers  there  is  none  who  so  deserves  our  attention.  His 
own  efiforts  at  discovery  and  exploration  were  preeminent  and 
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unequalled  And  "men  who  began  their  training  under 
Ralegh,"  says  Edwards,  "  were  amongst  the  foremost  promot- 
ers of  the  American  plantations."  Bancroft  long  since  justly 
styled  him  "  the  father  of  American  civilization."  His  atten- 
tion was  divided  between  North  America  and  South  America ; 
his  energy  was  directed  to  Virginia  and  to  Guiana.  Three 
times  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans. 
The  first  voyage — already  mentioned — was  in  1578  with  Gil- 
bert "No  incident  in  the  life  of  Raleigh,"  says  St.  John,  "is 
enveloped  more  thoroughly  in  mystery."  The  cause  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  defeat  of  the  English  navigators  by  a  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  spring  of  1579.*  Much  more  clear  and  manifest 
are  the  objects  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition.  "If  your  high- 
ness will  permit  me,  with  my  associates,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
"Discourse,"  speakingin  thecharacter  of  Sir  Humphrey,  "either 
openly  or  covertly  to  perform  the  said  enterprise,  then  with  the 
gains  thereof  there  may  easily  be  such  a  competent  company 
transported  to  the  West  Indies  as  may  be  able,  not  only  to  dis- 
possess the  Spaniards  thereof,  but  also  to  possess  your  Majesty 
and  realm  therewith."  In  Raleigh's  last  book  he  says,  "By 
these  colonies  the  northwest  passage  to  Cathay  and  China  may 
easily,  quickly,  and  perfectly  be  searched  out,  as  well  by  river 
and  overland  as  by  sea^  Three  years  later,  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  at  court,  when  his  military,  naval,  and  political 
plans  against  Spain  were  ripening,  it  was  stiU  to  America  he 
looked  for  the  trade  and  treasures,  the  goods  and  the  gold  neces- 
sary to  their  success.  "Thitherward,  therefore,  should  the 
enterprise  of  England  tend ;  and  at  the  very  moment,"  says 
one  of  our  authors,  "  when  his  dalliance  with  the  Queen  mad- 
dened Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  appeared  to  absorb  his 
thoughts  and  exhaust  his  vigor,  his  imagination  in  truth  was 
wafting  (winging?)  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  planting  in 

*  Edwards  makes  the  briefest  possible  allusion  to  th'us  yoyage  of  1578-79 ;  refer- 
ring to  the  scanty  information  collected  by  Hakluyt  in  hia  '*  eariy  and  seduloaa 
researches;"  giving  his  contemporary,  John  Hooker,  as  authority  for  Raleigh's 
having  actually  sailed,  despite  orders  in  Council  to  the  contrary;  and  quoting  ftom 
Hooker  these  words, — "  Infinite  commodities  in  sundry  respects  would  have  ensued 
if  the  fleet  then  accompanying  you  (Sir  Walter  Ralegh),  had  according  to  appoint* 
ment  foUowed  you;  or  yourself  had  escaped  the  dangerous  sea-fight^  wherein,"  Ac* 
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the  virgin  soil  of  North  America  the  germs  of  those  mighty 
colonies  whose  power  and  grandeur  constitute  at  this  moment 
the  astonishment  if  not  the  terror  of  the  world."  His  half- 
brother,  who  had  lent  the  Queen^s  government  the  three  remain- 
ing ships  of  his  former  fleet  for  service  against  Spain  on  the 
Irish  coast,  was  planning  another  adventure  in  America,  and 
urging  his  claims  for  payment  on  the  exchequer.  Ealeigh  ear- 
nestly seconded  him  in  every  way,  and  himself  adventured 
two  thousand  pounds  in  the  new  undertaking.  "  Elizabeth's 
contribution  was  '  an  anchor  guided  by  a  lady,'  which  the  gal- 
lant commander  was  to  wear  at  his  breast"  She  reluctantly 
consented  that  Gilbert  should  go,  but  forbade  Raleigh.  His 
ship,  the  Ark  Raleigh,  was  the  largest  vessel  in  the  little  fleet 
of  five ;  she  put  back  a  few  days  after  sailing,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  out  of  an  infectious  fever  among  the  crew. 
The  admiral  (probably  unaware  of  the  disease  and  its  conse- 
quences) wrote  thus,  in  his  indignation  at  the  desertion,  to  his 
brother-admiral,  Sir  George  Peckham :  "  I  departed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  11th  of  June  (1583),  with  five  sail,  and  on  the 
13th  the  Ark  Raleigh  ran  from  me,  in  fair  and  clear  weather, 
having  a  large  wind.  I  pray  you  solicit  my  brother  Raleigh 
to  make  them  an  example  to  all  knaves."  This  letter  and  Sir 
Walter's  own  farewell  to  Sir  Humphrey  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
are  evidence  sufficient  of  the  error  of  those  biographers  who 
speak  of  Raleigh  as  on  board.  "  I  conmiend  you  to  the  will 
and  protection  of  God,  who  sends  us  such  life  or  death  as  He 
shall  please  or  hath  appointed,"  wrote  the  younger  of  the  half- 
brothers  to  the  elder.  This  was  the  voyage  in  which  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, after  taking  possession  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen,  and  sending  back  one  of  his  vessels  with  disabled 
men,  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  a  night-storm, 
two  ships  going  down  with  all  on  board.  The  single  surviving 
ship  reached  Falmouth  in  the  month  of  September.  "  Within 
six  months,  Ralegh  resumed  the  enterprise.  His  brother's 
charter  had  virtually  expired.  He  obtained  from  the  Queen 
another  charter,  with  somewhat  larger  powers,  incorporating 
himself,  Adrian  Gilbert,  and  John  Davys,  by  the  style  of  *The 
College  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest 
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Passaga'"  Tliis  charter  was  dated  March  25,  1584*  "The 
Gilberts  seem,  on  the  whole,"  says  one  of  our  authors,  "  to  have 
looked  on  their  pregnant  enterprise  in  America  rather  as  skil- 
ful and  daring  navigators  than  as  statesmen.  By  Ralegh,  bril- 
liant sailor  and  explorer  as  he  was,  colonization  was  seen  to  be 
a  more  important  undertaking  than  a  northwest  passage  to 
China."  "Raleigh  left  out  of  sight,"  says  the  other  biogra- 
pher, "  scarcely  any  consideration  that  could  actuate  a  states- 
man in  coveting  foreign  possessions.  In  his  addresses  and 
memorials  he  constantly  expatiates  not  only  on  the  raw  mate- 

*  Edwards  1 :  83.  84.  In  one  of  this  biographer's  few  pictaresqne  passages 
{Introduciumy  pp.  zzzv,  zzzvi,  zzzyii),  describing  the  amazing  yersatilitj  to  whidi 
he  often  alludes,  he  sajs:  "In  England,  as  iti  Ireland,  Ralegh  was  at  the  same 

time  soldier  and  admiral,  statesman  and  engineer. In  Devon,  he  sat, 

oocaBionally-~clad  in  some  antique  garb  or  other,  rustic  and  weather-proof— on  a 
rude  bench  of  granite,  plaoed  npon  a  wild  and  seduded  tor,  as  Speaker  of  a  '  Stan- 
nary Parliament,'  composed  of  Devonshire  and  Cornish  miners.  Those  Stannary 
Courts  were  held  in  a  place  so  high  and  so  lonely,  that  both  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers were  not  unfrequently  immersed  in  cloud-drift  Had  any  other  scholarly 
courtier  from  Whitehall  dared  in  those  days  to  venture  his  person  upon  the  solitary 
heights  of  Dartmoor,  and  within  sight  of  Orockem  Tor,  it  is  probable  tiiat  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  that  Parlia- 
ment of  Tinners,  would  have  suggested  to  him  ideas  of  some  remote  Icelandic 
gathering,  or  of  a  still  more  remote  and  pre-historic  assembly  of  ancient  Britons, 
in  their  goat-skins  and  war-paint,  rather  than  of  an  English  tribunal  subsiBting  in 
f\ill  vitality  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  MeanwhOe  in  some  half  a  dozen  ports  scat- 
tered along  our  coast,  between  the  Thames  and  the  Hayle,  the  Queen's  Lieutenant 
of  Cornwall  and  Warden  of  the  Stanneries  had  his  own  little  fleets  of  privateers, 
building,  repairing,  or  in  course  of  re^quipment  and  victualling,  that  they  might  be 
constantly  at  hand  for  any  openings  of  money-bringing  enterprise  which  should 
offer,' whether  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  in  the  Indies,  or  m  the  far  Pacific. 

Perhaps,  it  was  after  all  in  these  sea  adventures  that  Bale^^'s  genius  breathed 
most  finely,  though  in  his  own  person  he  was  never — to  his  dying  day — ftee  fh)m 
occasional  sea-qualms,  when  fairly  under  weigh.  Yet  no  writer  has  ever  been 
able  to  tell  us  where  or  when  it  was  that  he  got  his  elementary  education  as  a 

mariner When  we  get  fairly  upon  his  maritime  track,  we  do  not  follow 

the  novice,  but  the  master.  He  already  speaks  of  naval  affairs  with  a  voice  of 
authority.  Ralegh  not  only  made  great  and  enduring  improvements  in  ship- 
building, and  wrought  changes  in  naval  tactics;  but  he  is  the  first  man  of  any 
nation  who  is  known  to  have  set  his  pen  at  work  upon  a  complete,  practical,  and 
systematic  treatise  of  naval  service  and  naval  architecture,  ancient  and  modem." 
In  1696  his  advice  overruled  the  plans  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
"sittinv:  in  council  with  other  veterans  of  the  navy,"  and  he  led  the  van  of  attack 
in  his  flag-ship. 
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rials  of  opulence,  but  on  the  outlet  for  redundant  population, 
on  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  industry,  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  lai^e  carrying  trade,  on  the  increase 
of  political  power,  and  on  the  satis&ction  of  imparting  the 
Christian  religion  and  a  more  enlightened  morality  to  savage 
races.  These  were  the  topics  by  which  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Queen,  as  well  as  upon  parliament,  to  favor  his  scheme  of  col- 
onization." The  royal  charter  authorized  him  to  discover  and 
to  hold  "  remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,"  "  with  all  pre- 
rogatives, commodities,  jurisdictions,  royalties,  and  privileges, 
by  sea  and  land,  as  We  by  letters  patent  may  grant,  or  any  of 
Our  progenitors  have  granted,"  "  to  remain,  build,  and  fortify," 
"to  lead  such  of  our  subjects  as  shall  willingly  accompany," 
"  to  employ  and  use  sufficient  shipping  and  furniture,"  and  to 
"  enjoy  forever  all  the  soil  of  such  lands,  or  towns  in  the  same, 
with  rights  and  royalties,"  &c.,  "with  full  power  to  dispose 
thereof,  in  fee  simple,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  laws  of 

England,' reserving  always  to  Us,  for  all  service, 

duties,  and  demands,  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
there  obtained  afker  such  discovery."  Power  to  defend  and 
take  prizes  was  also  granted,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  con- 
tinued to  him  and  all  engaged  with  him  in  colonies,  and  author- 
ity to  govern,  "correct,  punish,  pardon,"  "as  well  in  cause  cap- 
ital or  criminal,  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  Our  subjects 
who  so  adventure  themselves  and  shall  inhabit  the  territories 
aforesaid,  or  shall  abide  within  two  hundred  leagues."  Under 
this  ample  charter  he  sent  out  Amadas  and  Barlow,  a  month 
and  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  instrument,  according  to  St 
John, — within  a  few  days,  according  to  Edwarda  In  May 
they  were  among  the  Canary  Islands,  in  June  at  the  West 
Indies,  and,  coasting  by  Florida  and  the  Carolinas,  took  pos- 
session of  Roanoke  in  July.  They  found  the  island  "fifteen 
to  sixteen  miles  long,  a  pleasant  and  fertile  ground,  full  of 
cedars,  saxafras,  currants,  fla»,  vines,  deer,  conies,  hares,  and 
the  tree  that  beareth  the  rind  of  black  cinnamon."*  In  Sep- 
tember they  returned  with  two  of  the  natives,  "some  com- 
modities from  the  salvadges  obtained,  as  chamois,  buffalo,  and 
deer-skins,"   and  a  present  for  the  lord-proprietor — doubtless 

♦  Trayaile  into  Virginia,  by  William  Strachey  (Secretary  to  Lord  Delaware). 
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very  acceptable  to  one  so  fond  of  splendor — *'a  magnificent 
pearl,"  according  to  one  author,  "  a  bracelet  of  pearls  as  big  as 
peas,"  according  to  the  contemporary  writer  quoted  by  the 
other.  He  signalized  the  English  discovery  of  North  America 
by  a  new  seal  with  the  legend,  Propria  insignia  WaUeri  Ralegh^ 
militis^  Domini  et  Gubernatoris  Virgtniae;  in  December  his 
patent  was  confirmed  and  enlarged ;  and  a  State  order  dated 
Feb.  25,  1585,  styled  him  for  the  first  time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
By  March  a  new  fleet  was  ready  for  the  work  of  colonization, 
and  on  the  9th  of  April  it  left  Plymouth,  "  a  fleet  of  seven 
fiailes,  with  one  hundred*  householders,  and  many  things  neces- 
sary to  begin  a  new  State."  Sir  Eichard  Grenville,  Raleigh's 
cousin,  was  in  command,  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  afterward 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  Thomas  Hariot,  to  whom  was  due 
much  of  Raleigh's  knowledge  of  mathematics,  With,  a  painter, 
and  Ralph  Lane,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  were  on  board. 
Cattle,  trees,  plants,  vegetables  for  kitchen  gardens,  seeds,  Aa, 
were  shipped  with  thenoi.  The  lord-proprietor,  always  bounti- 
ful in  his  outfits,  was  liberal  in  his  offers  to  colonists.  "  The 
least  that  he  hath  granted,"  says  Hariot,  '*  hath  been  five  hun- 
dred acres  to  a  man,  only  for  the  adventure  of  his  person."  It 
used  to  be  the  fashion  to  accuse  him  of  illiberality  and  inhu- 
manity to  those  sent  out,  but  the  article  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1840,  thoroughly  disposed 
of  such  groundless  allegations.  The  fate  of  Lane's  colony  we 
need  not  recite.  There  is  a  story,  told  by  one  Richard  Butler, 
— ^whom  Raleigh  sent  out  with  Amadas,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  who  was  afterward  taken  in  Spain  as  one  of  Raleigh's 
spies, — to  the  effect  that  Grenville  left  in  Virginia  a  hundred 
and  forty  men  and  ten  women,  with  provisions,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition. Butler's  document  was  discovered  by  St  John  at 
Simancas,  in  Spain,  being  his  deposition  before  the  criminal 
court  at  Madrid,  which  arraigned  him  as  an  English  spy,  and 
is  entitled  **  Declaracion  que  diq^Ricardo  Butiler,  2  de  Mayo, 
1593."  Butler  says  he  himself  returned  with  Grenville.  His 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, of  the  dissensions  between  Lane  and  Grenville  on  board 

•"And  eight"     8t.  John.     ••And  wven."     Others.     Of.  Bmtow,  life  of 
Drake,  93. 
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ship,  and  between  Lane  and  the  natives  on  land ;  nor  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  returning  that  way  from  the  sack  of  St 
Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St  Augustine,  took  all  the  plant- 
ers on  board,  and  landed  them  at  Portsmouth,  July  27th,  1586. 
Baleigh,  meantime,  had  sent  out  supplies,  one  vessel  arriving 
at  Eoanoke  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  colonists  with 
Drake,  June  19th,  and  Sir  Eichard  with  three  ships,  a  few  days 
later.  Grenvilie  left  fifteen  men  "furnished  plentifully  with 
all  manner  of  provisions  for  two  years."  To  give  more  form 
and  continuance  to  future  colonies,  Raleigh  then  incorporated 
Captain  John  White  and  twelve  associates  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "  The  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Ealeigh 
in  Virginia."  They  sailed  from  Plymouth,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  householders  on  board.  May,  1587.  Grenville's  fifteen 
men  had  perished  when  they  landed,  and  White,  unwisely, 
soon  returned  to  England  for  suppliea  By  special  license — 
the  struggle  of  England  with  Spain  being  now  at  its  highest — 
Raleigh  was  able  to  send  back  three  ships  with  White,  but 
they  did  not  wait  for  the  intending  colonists,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  a  failure.  Of  the  rest  of  his  Virginian  efforts,  of 
which  St  John  says  nothing,  let  us  take  the  account  of 
Edwards  in  his  own  words. 

'^Presently  came  Ralegh^s  great  mishap  of  1692,*  and  the  yarious  distrac- 
tions of  pursuit  and  purpose  which  it  entailed ;  and  then  came  the  strong  allure- 
ments of  new  enterprise  in  Guiana.  None  the  less  did  he  take  vigorous  and 
repeated  measures  for  the  succor  of  his  plantation  in  Virginia.  Between  the 
years  1687  and  1602  he  had  fitted  out,  at  his  own  charges,  five  several  Virginian 
expeditions.  He  did  this  amidst  all  the  pressure  of  great  employments  and 
varied  eoterprises.  Virg^ia  lost  his  care  and  labor  only  when  he  had  himself 
lost  his  liberty.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  Elizabeth  or  her  ministera  (col- 
lectively) gave  any  real  furtherance  to  the  great  undertaking  which*  as  Hakluyt 
well  puts  it,  *  required  a  princess  purse  to  have  it  thoroughly  followed  out.'  At 
one  time  he  leased  his  Viiginian  patent  to  a  company  of  merchants,  trusting  that 
their  combined  resources  might  achieve  that  to  which  his  single  resources  were 
unequal  But  this  step  also,  failed.  In  the  last  year  of  the  Queen  (1602),  he  sent 
out  Samuel  ttace,  a  mariner  of  experience,  who  had  already  twice  visited  Vir- 
g^ia,  with  special  instructions  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  White's  colony. 
When  Mace  returned,  all  Ralegh's  interest  in  the  colony,  as  proprietor  and  chief, 
had  escheated  to  the  crown,  by  his  attainder.  But  his  interest  in  it,  as  a  states- 
man, was  as  vivid  as  ever.  His  hopes  for  the  Virginia  to  come  were  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  faUure  of  nine  several  expeditions,  and  the  natural  dis- 

*  With  Elizabeth  Throgmorton — disgrace  and  imprisonment 
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couragement  of  a  twelve  years'  imprisonment  Just  on  the  eve  of  his  own  faU 
from  outward  greatness,  he  had  written :  '  I  shall  yet  lite  to  see  rr  an  Eng- 
lish Nation.'*    That  faith  remained  with  him  in  the  Tower;  and  he  did  live  to 

see  his  prediction  realized,  when  he  wrote  these  words, Eng^nd,  it  is 

to  he  remembered,  nowhere  visibly  possessed  even  the  beginnings  of  a  oolony. 

Twenty-four  years,  however,  were  to  pass  by,  between  Ralegh's  first  expedi- 
tion and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  Yirginia At  a  date  as 

late  a|  five  years  after  (this),  Spanish  intrigue  was  thought  to  be  still  a  formida- 
ble enemy  to  the  colonial  enterprise  of  Englishmen,  but  far  less  formidable  than 
the  indecision  and  inertia  of  Englishmen  themselves.  In  such  words  as  those 
which  John  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Dudley  Carleton  in  1612,  about  the  prospects  of 
the  Virginian  enterprise,  we  are  apt  to  think  there  must  have  been  both  exagger- 
ation and  ignorance.  But  there  was  probably  more  of  truth  than  either.  After 
telling  his  correspondent  that  fresh  expostulations  were  looked  for  from  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  against  the  colonizing  of  Virginia,  he  goes  on  to  say:  'That 
action,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself,  by  the  extreme  beastly 
idleness  of  our  nation ;  which,  notwithstanding  any  cost  or  diligence  used  to  sup- 
port them,  will  rather  starve  and  die  than  be  brought  to  labor.'  This  writer  was 
looking  too  exclusively  at  the  common  herd  of  men.  Ralegh,  ...  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  intimate  through  life  with  a  whole  duster  of  the  men  who  are  the 
salt  of  a  nation.  And  he  had  faidi  that,  in  time  and  under  Providence,  they, 
and  such  as  they,  would  savor  the  mass.  It  is  his  spedal  honor,  that  of  this 
health-preserring  influence  few  men  have  spread  abroad  more  than  he.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  a  multitude  of  paths,  which  have  converged  at  length  in  the  great- 
ness of  Britain.  He  had,  in  conspicuous  measure,  the  faUings  which  ooomionly 
accompany  his  eminent  qualities  And,  as  is  the  wont  of  pioneers,  he  fell  on  the 
field.  In  the  history  of  Britain,  at  large,  there  are  not  many  greater  names  than 
his,  whatever  be  its  real  blots.  In  the  history  of  British  America,  there  is  none. 
His  Virginian  enterprise  had  failed ;  but  his  perseverance  in  it  had  sown  broad- 
cast the  seeds  of  eventual  success.  He  had  set  an  example  which  lived,  with  a 
more  than  common  vitality,  in  the  minds  of  men.  Persevering  as  he  had  been, 
his  plantation  in  America,  Uke  many  other  of  his  great  undertakings,  had  been 
in  some  degree  injured  and  impeded  by  his  self-seeking  pursuits  at  court  The 
same  '  calamity '  that  cut  short  the  temptations  which  were  preying  on  the  noblest 
part  of  his  nature,  opened  the  way,  as  it  proved,  to  the  new  plantations,  whidi 
were  destined  to  prosper.  None  the  less  Raleigh  is  the  virtual  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  what  has  grown  thereout." 

A  curious  episode  in  the  life  of  the  great  colonizer,  briefly 
mentioned  by  previous  writers,  is  brought  out  in  stronger  light 
in  the  new  biographiea     Whether  his  rewards  for  public  ser- 

*  This  expression  is  fVom  a  letter  to  Cecil,  in  "the  priceless  collection  of  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  MSS.  at  Hatfield"  (Edwards  2:  261-3X  which  "no  biogra- 
pher of  Ralegh  has  hitherto  used-- or  seen."  Hatfield  is  one  of  the  residences 
of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  descended  from  the  Cecils.  Raleigh's  language  is: 
'*  It  were  pitty  to  overthrowe  the  enterprize :  for  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an  Ing- 
lishe  nation."    He  wrote  to  protect  his  interest  in  a  cargo  of  "  sarBephraze." 
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vices  rendered  began  in  the  gift  of  confiscated  estates,  of  which 
he  afterward  received — and  lost — so  many,  or  in  special  privi- 
leges of  license  and  tax  upon  industries,  is  not  certain ;  but 
his  limited  original  resources  must  have  been  already  largely 
increased  by  royal  favor  when  he  began  to  fit  out  fleets  for  the 
new  world.  In  1584,  1685,  1587,  and  1589,  he  received  grants 
to  export  broadcloth  ;  in  1583  he  had  obtained  another  gainful 
monopoly,  theprivil^e  of  licensing  ale-houses  and  the  sale  of 
wines,  with  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  wine,  under  certain 
restrictions.  Each  vintner  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  one 
pound  sterling.  The  total  revenue  could  hardly  have  been  so 
"  princely  "  as  is  represented — notwithstanding  the  number  of 
vintners — since  he  underlet  the  patent  for  seven  years  at  £700 
a  year.  At  its  best  it  yielded  him  £1,200  a  year;  a  State  paper 
of  1628  says  £1,000.  But  the  lessee  was  a  knave,  and  swindled 
him,  and  he  expended  a  year's  revenue  in  recovering  the 
patent.  It  brought  him  oddly  enough  into  conflict  with  the 
University  of  Cambridga  Under  it  one  John  Keymer  had 
been  licensed  to  sell  wine  at  Cambridga  "The  doctors,  tutors 
and  under-graduates,  considering  themselves  privileged  by 
ancient  usage,"  says  St  John,  "  to  regulate  their  own  tippling, 
fiercely  resented  "  it  Our  author  confounds,  as  do  the  Ameri- 
can advocates  of  free  drinking  and  free  selling,  the  selling  and 
the  tippling  of  wina  "Legislators,"  he  says  in  the  same  con- 
nection, "  have  always  been  haunted  by  a  desire  to  regulate 
other  people's  morality  " — evidently  meaning  not  the  mischief 
of  selling,  but  the  vice  of  drinking.  Perhaps  the  Cambridge 
authorities  were  of  the  same  illogical  way  of  thinking ;  at  least 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  regardless  of  the  new  grant,  had  already 
licensed  other  vintners.  A  riot  ensued,  and  Keymer's  wife 
was  nearly  killed.  The  University  champions  "  were  probably 
right,"  St  John  intimates,  "  because  hard  study  needing  much 
refreshment,  it  was  surely  for  them  to  determine  when  and  how 
much  they  would  drink  I "  The  point  of  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, was  not  this  at  all,  but  whether  they  should  buy,  when- 
ever and  how  much  soever  they  chose  to  drink,  from  the  vintner 
who  held  a  license  from  the  royal  patentee.  Ealeigh  wrote 
three  courteous  letters*  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Masters, 

♦  Edwards,  Vol.  n,  in  full. 
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asking  only  that  Keymer  should  "  quyetlye  enjoye  "  his  grant 
"untill  by  lawe  (that  governeth  us  all)  yt  be  otherwyse 
determyned,"  professing  great  good- will  to  the  University,  and 
confidence  that  its  authorities  would  punish  the  rioters,  "  the 
younge  and  unbridled  hedds,"  as  he  calls  them.  Their  answer 
was  the  imprisonment  of  Keymer,* — on  the  plea  that  for  two 
hundred  years  the  Cambridge  charter  had  specially  empowered 
the  authorities  to  regulate  wine-selling  for  their  own  behoof, — 
and  Raleigh  desisted.  When  his  patent  was  renewed  in  1588, 
the  wine-selling  privileges  of  Cambridge  arid  Oxford^  as  Univer- 
sity rights,  were  expressly  excepted,  and  a  moiety  of  all  penal- 
ties accruing  under  another  wine  statute  given  him  instead. 

We  get  glimpses  in  the  volumes  before  us  of  the  relations  of 
Raleigh  to  religious  liberty  and  to  the  Puritans,  which  no 
other  biographers  have  aflForded.  In  Southwalk  prison,  in  1591, 
there  was  confined  a  Puritan  scholar,  compiler  of  the  first  He- 
brew Grammar  in  English,  and  minister  for  seven  years  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  John  Udall.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
of  whom  the  Queen  had  said  in  1566  that  she  '*  did  not  know 
what  they  were  after,"  to  which  the  Spanish  ambassador  very 
shrewdly  replied;  ^^  They  want  liberty,  madam. "f  Udall  had 
published  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  while  minister  there,  a  book 
called  "The  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  which  Christ  hath 
prescribed  in  His  Word  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  in 
all  times  and  places  until  the  World's  End ,  "  and  he  is  spoken 
of  as  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  reformer.  The  Queen's 
Council  "  had  taken  strong  measures  at  first  to  silence,  and  then 
to  punish  him.  Raleigh's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
case,  and  his  interest  aroused  by  the  manly  firmness  of  the 
defendant"  He  intimated  to  the  Puritan  prisoner  that  he 
would  exert  himself  to  save  his  life,  if  he  would  give  in  writing 
a  brief  and  temperate  statement  of  his  views  fitted  to  correct 
exaggerations.  Udall  did  so,  professing  loyalty  to  "Her 
Majesty's  happy  government,"  and  asking  "  that  it  would  please 
her  Majesty — ^that  the  land  may  not  be  charged  with  my  blood 

*  Not  Baxter,  as  St  John  has  it,  who  was  one  of  the  University  agents.    See 
Raleigh's  letters,  July  8,  1584. 
f  Dr.  Jno.  Waddington's  Congregational  History,  733. 
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—  to  change  my  punishment  from  death  to  banishment"    His 
prayer  and  Raleigh's  intercession*  were  successful ;  but  while 
the  terms  of  banishment  were  under  discussion  he  died  in 
prison.     In  the  session  of  1598  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
Brown ists  was  brought  into  Parliament,  "  expressed  in  terms  so 
generally,"  says  St.  John,  "  that  hai-dly  any  person  could  con- 
sider himself  safe  from  its  operation."    In  the  title  of  the  bill 
the  object  is  mildly  stated  to  be,  "to  retain  the  Queen's  Majes- 
ty's subjects  in  their  due  obedience."    Raleigh  spoke  against 
it  "  with  caution  and  reserve  " — as  a  man  who  declared  on  the 
scaffold,  "  I  die  in  the  feith  professed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," might  be  presumed  to  have  done;  "meaning  to  screen 
(the  Brownists)  from  death,  yet  not  forgetting  who  were  their 
enemies."      "In    my   conceit,"    he   said    in  the  debate,  "the 
Brownists  are  worthy  to  be  voted  out  of  a  commonwealth. 
But  what  danger  may  grow  to  ourselves^  if  this  law  passes,  were 
fit  to  be  considered.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  not  guilty 
will  be  included  in  it     The  law  is  hard  that  takeUi  life,  or  sendeth 
into  banishment,  where  men's  intentions  shall  be  judged  by  a  jury  ; 
and  they  shall  be  judges  what  another  man  meant     But  that  law 
that  is  against  a  fact  is  just     Punish  the  fact  as  severely  as 
you  will     If  two  or  three  thousand  Brownists  meet  at  the 
sea-side,  at  whose  charge  shall  they  be  transported  ?  or  whither 
will  you  send  them  ?     I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  near  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  England.     When  they  are 
gone,  who  shall  maintain  their  wives  and  children  ?  "    One  of 
our  authors — we  presume  they  are  both  good  Churchmen — 
quotes  this  speech,  not  for  its  tolerance,  but  to  show  "  with  how 
much  adroitness  and  ready  wit  he  avoids  breasting  the  current 
of  an  impetuous  debate,  whilst  suggesting  considerations  and 
objections  which  tend  nevertheless  entirely  to  turn  the  tide." 
The  other  displays  his  familiarity  with  ecclesiastical  history  by 
the  following :  "  Who  and  what  the  Brownists  were  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words ;  they  agreed  with  the  church  in  doc- 
trine, but  differed  from  it  in  matters  of  discipline,  being  opposed 
to  prelacy,  to  subscription,  and  to  the  predominance  of  one 

*  Others  interceded  also,  even  the  archbishop,  Strype  saya     St  John  eajs 
UdaU  was  condemned  to  death  ^'through  a  juggle  practised  by  Puckering  on  the 
ury  at  his  trial.'^    Puckering  was  the  Lord  Keeper. 
vol..  XXXl.  45 
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congregation  over  another,  for  which  last  reason  they  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  Independents."  "  The  Brownists  were 
first  sought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  burning  of  their  books, 
but  when  that  failed,  two  of  them  were  hanged  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury."  As  another  example  of  Raleigh's  relations  to  religious 
freedom,  his  opposition,  years  later,  to  a  bill  "for  more  diligent 
repair  to  church  on  Sundays  " — ^another  soft  title — ^is  instanced. 
The  picture  he  drew  of  the  condition  of  the  courts,  if  the  bill 
should  pass — "a  crowd  of  prosecuting  church- wardens,  and 
another  crowd  of  accused  Sabbath-breakers,"  i.  e.,  pious  dissen- 
ters who  attended  their  own  places  of  worship  instead  of  the 
parish  churches, — ^would  not  be  without  instructiveness,  in  its 
mingled  humor  and  severity,  to  "  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
Law  Established  "  to-day. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  additions  which  these  volumes 
furnish  to  our  knowledge  of  Baleigh's  services  against  the 
Armada,  his  acquisition  of  his  beautiful  estate  of  Sherborne  and 
loss  of  it,  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  his  first  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  the  expedition  of  1692,  and  his  recall, 
the  capture  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  the  transactions  result- 
ing,— illustrating  the  avarice  of  the  Queen  and  others,  and  the 
precarious  position  and  small  rewards  of  her  former  "  minion," 
— ^and  his  anomalous  relations  to  public  affairs  and  to  Elizabeth 
from  the  March  preceding  his  departure  for  Panama  (1592)  to 
June,  1596,  the  four  years  during  which  he  was  not  admitted 
into  her  presence.  The  details  respecting  "  the  great  carrack," 
the  Madre  de  Dios,  a  ship  of  seven  decks  and  1600  tons  burthen, 
the  largest  prize  that  had  ever  been  brought  into  England,  are 
very  curious  and  amusing :  the  Cecils  figure  in  them,  not  to 
their  credit,  and  the  evidence  of  Sir  Walter's  renown  among 
navigators  and  seamen,  though  sent  to  Dartmouth  with  a  keeper 
— "  the  Queen's  poor  captive,"  as  he  called  himself, — is  very 
striking.  Instantly  on  his  release  (1592  or  1698)  a  great  voyage 
of  discovery  filled  his  thoughts.  His  wife  besought  the 
younger  Cecil  to  turn  him  fix)m  his  purpose,  but  in  vain.  He 
had  embarked  in  his  last  venture  more  than  his  whole  available 
estate ;    the  Queen*  and  others  received  double  and  more  in 

*  She  ooDtiibuted  one  tenth,  and  took  half  the  profits. 
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return;  "we  that  assisted  her  service,"  he  says,  "have  not  our 
own  again."  Yet  on  the  9th  of  February,  1595,  he  sailed  on 
his  second  transatlantic  voyage,  with  five  ships,  for  Guiana. 
One  of  the  ships  belonged  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Sir 
Robert  OecD  also  contributed  to  the  expedition.  On  the  22d 
of  March  Baleigh  was  at  Trinidad,  and  leaving  his  ships  at 
Los  Gallos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  was  soon  moving  in  barges 
with  a  hundred  men,  victualled  for  a  month,  through  the  Bay 
of  Guanipa  along  the  "River  of  the  Red  Cross"  (the  Canyo 
Manamo),  and  the  Orinoco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  above 
the  island  of  Tortola.  He  explored  the  Canyo  Piacoa,  and 
returned  to  the  ocean  by  the  Canyo  Macares,  another  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  having  penetrated  South  America  some 
four  hundred  miles.  Giving  up  his  plan  of  relieving  his 
Virginia  planters  on  his  return,  he  touched  at  some  Spanish 
colonies,  and  in  August  was  back  again  in  London.  He 
brought  with  him  the  son  of  Topiowari,  "  King  of  Aromai," 
an  aged  chief  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caroni,  and  left  with 
him  two  of  his  men,  one  of  whom  he  found  again  in  1617. 
He  had  sent  out  Captain  Jacob  Whiddon  to  explore  the  coast 
and  the  Orinoco  the  year  before,  and  five  months  after  his 
return  he  dispatched  Captain  Lawrence  Keymis  to  complete 
what  he  had  himself  left  undone.  Keymis  found  Topiowari 
dead,  and  a  Spanish  guard  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  to 
defend  certain  mines,  and  returned  after  scanty  results.  The 
expedition  of  the  next  year  (Oct,  1596),  under  command  of 
Captain  Leonard  Berry,  was  still  less  productive.  He  attempted 
to  find  Lake  Parima  and  El  Dorado,  by  ascending  the  river 
Corentine,  the  boundary  at  present  between  British  and  French 
Guiana,  but  was  deterred  by  hostile  Indians  and  Spaniards 
on  the  Essequibo.  Of  Raleigh's  published  accounts  of  Guiana* 
no  respectable  writer  would  at  present  speak  in  the  un- 
discriminating  and  abusive  terms  employed  by  Hume.  They 
serve  now  chiefiy  to  illustrate  the  harsh  and  heady  prejudices 

*  The  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beantifnl  Empire  of  Guiana,  kc  Printed 
at  London  bj  Robert  Robinson,  1696 — ^wifii  appendix,  an  abstract  taken  out  of 
certain  "  Spaniards' "  letters,  taken  at  sea  by  Gapt  Geo.  Popham,  1594, — and  Con- 
siderations, on  the  Toyage  to  Guiana,  published  later.  The  editions  before  us  ar» 
those  of  Constable.  Bdin.,  1820. 
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under  which  that  excellent  hater  wrote,  and  the  slack  and  in- 
complete style  of  his  historical  researches.  Guiana  stood  in 
Raleigh's  day,  not  only  for  the  three  European  colonies  now 
known  by  that  name,  and  the  large  neighboring  province  of 
Venezuela,  but  for  a  wide  and  indefinite  tract  of  interior  South 
America  besides.  Its  wealth  had  been  extolled  from  the  time 
of  Columbus.  Raleigh  tells  what  he  heard  of  it  from  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  others, — ^what  he  beliered,  and  what  he  had  seen 
and  knew.  The  critics  have  shown  a  marvelous  want  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  three  sorts  of  statement  It  is  quite  in- 
excusable in  those  who  have  read  in  our  own  day  baseless  news- 
paper reports  from  our  mountain  territories.  The  modem  know- 
ledge of  true  geological  and  mineralogical  indications  of  the 
precious  metals  cannot  be  required  of  Raleigh,  or  his  contem- 
poraries; every  one  else  mae  the  same  report  he  did;  he 
brought  home  specimens  of  gold,  &c.,  and  although  the  mining 
of  Venezuela  is  still  unthrifty,  in  the  district  of  Upata,  two 
hundred  and  thirty -seven  years  after  his  statements,  discoveries 
were  made  that  sufficiently  vindicate  them.  Edwards  gives  a 
brief  account  of  explorations  earlier  than  his,  under  German  and 
Spanish  leaders,  and  of  their  reports  of  all  sorts,  including  the 
most  incredible  points  in  the  **£Btbles"  for  which  the  great 
Englishman  was  traduced ;  St  John  found  in  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  "  in  perfect  preservation  and  signed  with  his  name," 
his  own  original  map,  from  policy  unpublished  by  himself, 
which  well  enough  represents  both  the  geographical  knowledge 
and  the  belief  of  his  time  ;*  Charles  Leigh  (voyage,  1604), 
Robert  Harcourt  (do.  1608),  and  Fisher,  "the  Mariwin  In- 
quirer," Haroourt^s  associate,  found  the  natives  of  whom  Raleigh 
made  inquiry  expecting  his  return,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  (Hist 
Guyana,  1766)  says  the  Charibees  still  did,  a   hundred  and 

♦  In  his  "  Diacoverie,"  p.  36,  Edin.  edit.,  he  saysj  "How  all  these  risers  crosa 
and  encoimter;  how  the  ooontry  lieth,  and  is  boidered;  the  passage  of  Ximenes 
and  of  Berreo;  mine  own  discoverj,  and  the  way  that  I  entered,  with  all  the  r^st  of 
the  nations  and  rivers, — ^your  lordship  shall  receiye  in  a  large  chart  or  mi^,  which 
I  have  not  yet  finished,  and  which  I  shall  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
secreet,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  pass  your  own  hands;  for  by  a  draught  thereof  all 
may  be  prevented  by  other  nations."  Probably  it  was  an  English  '^  draught  there- 
of" which  was  presented  to  the  Virginia  Company,  1620,  Nov.  16,  by  a 
^*  stranger."    See  NeiU's  Eng.  Colonization  of  Amer.,  Lond.,  1871,  p.  123. 
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seventy-one  years  after  his  first  voyage ;  and  Humboldt  heard 
traditions  to  the  same  eflfect,  "almost  two  hundred  years 
after  Saleigh  had  been  laid  in  his  grave."  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burgh,  following  Raleigh^s  route  vejy  nearly,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  aft^er  him,  found  his  descriptions  thoroughly  accu- 
rate.* An  American  writer,  Van  Heuvel,  himself  once  a  resi- 
dent in  British  Guiana,  has  collected  a  multitude  of  confirma- 
tions from  English,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  authors, 
entirely  relieving  Raleigh  from  the  suspicion  of  having  invented 
anything,f  and  successfully  answering  the  few  critical  objec- 
tions of  Humboldt  And  there  seems  ample  warrant  every 
way  for  the  following  paragraph  of  Edwards : 

**  The  expeditioD  of  1695  gave  its  oolor  to  the  whole  remainder  of  Ralegh's  life. 
The  fame  of  it  spread  far  and  wide.  It  intensified  that  Spanish  hatred  of  Ralegh^ 
and  of  everything  even  remotely  appertaining  to  his  name,  which  the  capture  of 
the  tCadre  de  Dios  had  already  raised  high  enough  to  leave  enduring  marks  on  the 
history  both  of  Spain  and  of  Kngland.  It  gave  rise  to  aspersions  at  home,  on  his 
veracity  and  honor,  which  gained  currency  amongst  his  contemporaries  in  tolerably 
exact  proportion  to  their  want  of  education  and  of  the  power  of  weighing  evidence. 
And  these  aspersions  have  been  repeated  by  historians  in  still  ezacter  propor- 
tion to  their  ignorance  of  facts  and  their  carelessness  of  truth." 

The  best  proof  of  his  own  faith  in  respect  to  Guiana  was  given 
by  Baleigh  twenty-two  years  later  in  his  second  expedition.  It 
was  no  less  proof  of  his  life-long  and  inteuse  hatred  of  Spain. 

♦  Edition  of  Raleigh's  *■  Discoverie,"  1848. 

f  El  Dorado;  being  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  reports 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  Ac,  &c.  By  J.  A.  Van  Heuvel ;  N.  York,  J.  Winchester, 
1844.     pp.  166. 

Tlie  play  of  "Eastward  Ho,"  (Lond.,  1606,)  shows  that  in  the  popular  English 
belief  of  the  period  there  were  more  exaggerated  and  unfounded  notions  about 
precious  metals  in  V  irginia  than  even  in  South  America.  "  Sea-Gull,"  reproduc- 
ing, as  Neitl  says,  "  the  conversations  that  had  tuken  place  on  the  pavements 
around  the  Royal  Exchange,*'  is  made  to  say : 

*'  I  tell  thee,  gold  is  more  plentiful  there  than  copper  is  with  us,  and  for  as 
much  red  copper  as  I  can  bring  I'U  have  thrice  weight  in  gold.  Why,  man,  all 
their  dripping-pans  and  chamber-pots  are  pure  gold;  and  all  the  chains  with  which 
they  chain  up  their  streets  are  massive  gold:  all  the  prisoners  thay  take  are 
fettered  in  gold;  and  for  rubies  and  diamonds,  they  go  forth  in  holy  days  and 
gather  'hem  by  the  sea-shore  to  hang  on  their  children's  coats  and  stick  in  their 
chUdren's  caps  as  commonly  as  our  children  wear  saffron-g^t  brooches  and  groates 
with  holes  in  'hem."  NeiU'o  Eng.  O^lonization,  p.  4.  The  play  was  published 
after  Raleigh  hud  given  Salterne  and  Hakluyt  permission  to  make  settlements 
in  Virginia  under  Ma  patent 
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During  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  to  encourage  the 
Indians  against  Spain,  '*he  held  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Guyana,  sending  at  his  own  charge,  every  year,  or  every  second 
year,  a  ship,"  says  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals.  In 
June,  1617,  with  thirteen  sail  and  nearly  nine  hundred  men,  he 
was  at  sea  again  on  his  way  thither.  It  was  the  most  heroic 
act  of  his  heroic  lifa  He  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  broken 
in  health  and  spirits,  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  drawing  after 
him,  as  he  said,  "  the  chains  and  fetters  whereunto  I  have  been 
thirteen  years*  tied  in  the  Tower  (being  unpardoned,  and  in 
disgrace  with  my  sovereign  lord)."f  His  company  consisted 
lai^ely  of  miserable  adventurers.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  King  James  had  previously  listened  favorably  to  proposals 
to  give  Baleigh  command  of  an  expedition  against  Genoa ;  that 
when  this  fell  through  a  commission  was  oflfered  him  in  behalf 
of  Louis  of  France — a  Spanish  copy  of  which  is  at  Simancas — 
which  would  have  secured  him  on  his  return  a  welcome  and 
honor  in  Prance;  that  Raleigh  sailed  under  legal  advice — per- 
haps Francis  Bacon^s — to  the  eflfect  that  James's  commission 
was  as  good  as  a  pardon ;  and  that  after  it  was  written,  the 
words  of  grace  and  favor  in  it  on  which  he  trusted  were,  at  the 
request  of  Goudomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  erasecL  He 
endured  the  most  terrible  sickness  of  his  life  on  this  voyage ; 
he  lost  at  the  same  moment  his  best  friend  at  Court  aft^r  Queen 
Anne,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Secretary  of  State.  Of  his  for- 
mer voyage  he  had  declared :  "  I  could  have  returned  a  good 
quantity  of  gold  ready  cast,  if  I  had.  not  shot  at  another  mark 
than  present  profit"  His  one  fixed  idea,  as  Kingsley  has  well 
said,  was  *'  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  power  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America  by  England."  Yet  this  last  desperate  and 
most  extraordinary  enterprise  of  his  life  benefited  neither  Eng- 
land nor  himself  His  gallant  son  Walter  fell  in  battle  with 
Spaniards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco ;  his  trusted  captain, 
Keymis,  turned  back  when  within  two  hours'  march  of  the 
mine,  which  was  the  objective  point  of  Raleigh's  movements, 
and  the  possession  of  which  would  have  turned,  he  was  confi- 
dent, his  destiny.     The  rest  of  the  story  need  not  be  told.    The 

•  From  Deo.  16,  1603,  to  ICaroh  20,  1616. 

t  Apology  for  the  last  voyage  to  Guiana,  pub.  1650. 
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fisdse  King  disavowed  and  denounced  by  proclamation  Raleigh's 
acts ;  he  returned  to  London  to  be  imprisoned  again  at  the 
instance  of  Spain,  and  to  die  as  one  attainted  of  treason  under 
the  old  charge  of  1608, — ^intent  to  bring  in  a  Spanish  invasion, 
A  multitude  of  painfully  interesting  and  new  details  concern- 
ing the  later  incidents  of  his  life,  the  debates  at  Madrid  and  at 
London,  the  critical  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Spain  that  hung  upon  his  fate,  and  the  particulars  of  his  death, 
are  given  in  the  new  biographies. 

Of  the  political  career  of  this  wonderftil  man  and  the  new 
lights  here  thrown  upon  its  successive  and  changeful  phases,  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  Like  English  and  Ameri- 
can political  history  in 'our  own  day,  it  is  too  fiill  of  personal 
struggles,  of  intrigues  and  plots  and  unprincipled  dealing  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  up  one  and  putting  down  another,  to 
have  the  highest  interest  for  the  reader.  From  the  time  of  his 
entering  Parliament  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  instance  in  1685 — 
sitting  for  Devonshire,  as  his  ancestors  did  before  him  in  many 
Parliaments — to  his  execution  at  Westminster  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1618,  all  the  favorites  of  two  reigns,  from  Hatton  and 
Essex  to  Carr  and  Villiers ;  all  the  great  statesmen  of  England, 
Burghley,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  Bacon,  and  the  rest;  all  the 
great  captains  and  admirals  of  his  time,  Drake,  Gorges,  Fro- 
bisher,  the  Howards, — figure  in  the  story.  The  expeditions 
against  Cadiz  and  Fayal  are  richly  worthy  of  illustrations  from 
the  new  materials,  and  the  whole  course  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  in  England  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  is  made 
clearer  thereby.  But  after  all,  the  story  is  too  much  one  of 
personal  politics,  and  would  lead  us  too  far.  It  is  the  more 
ignoble  portion  of  his  great  life.  A  more  grateful  theme — to 
which  we  may  be  tempted  hereafter  to  turn — is  the  literary  life 
of  Raleigh,  with  its  rare  extant  monuments,  central  among 
which  stands  that  extraordinary  production,  the  History  of  the 
World.  On  the  side  of  his  practical  writings  he  influenced 
such  men  as  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  John  Eliot  and  John 
Milton ;  on  the  side  of  belles-letters  he  touched  such  men  as 
Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.  St.  John  somewhere  inti- 
mates thaty  like  all  thoughtful  men,  he  came  in  measure  under 
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the  mighty  spell  of  metaphysics,  and  Edwards  quotes  the  ad- 
mission of  Dugald  Stewart  that  on  one  point  the  prisoner  of 
genius  in  the  Tower  of  London  had  forestalled  him  by  two 
centuries.  "  In  the  r^on  of  abstract  philosophy,  as  in  that  of 
the  most  intensely  concrete  problems  of  statecraft,  Raleigh  was 
able  to  anticipate  some  of  the  ripest  conclusions  of  men  who 
have  given — two  hundred  years  after  his  death — large  sections 
of  their  lifetime  to  statesmanship  apart,  or  to  philosophy  apari^' 
There  is  wisdom  enough  and  noble  writing  enough  in  his  now 
neglected  works  to  set  up  a  score  of  modem  authors.  His 
prose  style  is  confessed  by  all  critics  to  be  singularly  natural^ 
unaffected,  robust,  and  choice ;  his  poetry  is  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  it ;  and  both  deserve  a  literary  resurrection.  If  the 
new  lives  of  this  wonderful  man  shall  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  recall  attention,  in  this  country  and  in  his  own,  to  the  literary 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  actors  and  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  English  history,  they  will  confer  a  boon  of 
no  little  value  upon  the  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Article  VL-- MUSIC  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

ITS  HISTORY  —  ITS    PRODUCTIONS — THE   ELEMENTS  OF  ITS 

BEAUTY. 

A  Lbctubb  bt  the  latb  Prof.  E.  T.  Fitoh,  D.D. 

I  AM  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  music — ^a  subject  to 
which  I  have  devoted  many  of  the  leisure  moments  of  my  life, 
and  which  has  often  proved  a  solace  to  me  amid  the  exhausting 
cares  of  professional  labor.  The  aspect  in  which  I  am  to  pre- 
sent it  is  that  of  a  fme  arL  I  shall  treat  of  it  as  such,  in 
respect  to  its  history^  its  great  productions,  and  the  constituent 
elements  of  its  beauty. 

The  fine  arts  originate  in  a  desire,  inherent  in  man,  to  repre- 
sent, to  himself  or  others,  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination 
that  give  him  pleasure.  In  the  depths  of  his  spiritual  being  he 
is  ever  conceiving  of  transient  forms  of  natural  or  moral  beauty. 
He  loves,  by  means  of  art,  to  represent  these  to  his  external 
senses ;  to  give  them  birth  and  being  in  some  outward  form, 
which  will  prolong  their  existence  to  himself,  and  present  their 
beauties  to  other  minds. 

The  fine  arts,  consequently,  have  their  origin  in  the  child- 
hood of  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  Even  the^  children 
of  our  proto-father  Adam  amused  themselves,  I  fancy,  with  the 
rude  tracery  of  outlines  on  the  sand,  the  construction  of  little 
huts  of  turf,  the  whistling  or  humming  of  song ;  like  other  boys 
of  later  date,  before  and  since  the  Christian  era.  But  in  the 
world  at  large,  as  in  individuals,  the  imaginative  arts  require  a 
long  series  of  efforts  for  their  cultivation  and  growth,  before 
they  attain  maturity  and  present  models  of  perfection.  Yet  in 
reaching  that  stage  of  advancement,  none  has  been*  so  long 
delayed  as  the  art  which  I  now  bring  to  your  notice.  While 
sculpture,  painting,  architecture  and  poetry,  attained  their  high- 
est forms  of  beauty  under  the  hand  of  artists  who  lived  before 
the  Christian  era ;  music,  for  various  reasons,  deferred  to  so  late 
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a  period  as  the  last  century  the  era  of  her  triumph — the  devel- 
opment of  her  highest  forms  of  beauty. 

The  sculptor  and  painter  were  employed  on  imitative  arta 
The  ideas  on  which  they  labored  were  femiliar.  The  objects  of 
their  conceptions,  singly  or  in  group,  were  often  presented  to 
view  in  the  field  of  nature.  The  tools  they  employed,  too, 
were  simple,  and  their  labors  stood  forth  in  real  forms  of  mar- 
ble, or  in  the  colored  representation  of  forms  upon  the  panel, 
addressing  their  beauties  at  once  to  every  eye.  Nothing  but 
the  simplest  mechanical  inventions  and  most  obvious  chemical 
discoveries  were  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  those  arta 
And  productions,  whose  beauty  was  recognized  at  once,  stimu- 
lated the  artist  to  excellence  by  the  prospect  of  immediate 
responses  of  pleasure  and  reward.  The  architect,  dealing  in 
forms  addressed  to  the  eye  and  adapted  to  the  constant  wants  of 
man,  and  depending  on  the  simplest  mechanical  inventions  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  art,  could  easily  advance,  in  the  beauty 
of  his  designs,  with  the  progress  of  man  toward  wealth,  civili- 
zation and  taste ;  and,  following  him  from  the  rude  hut  and 
tent  of  savage  life  to  the  wealth  and  compactness  of  the  city, 
was  sure  to  crown  the  art  on  the  plains  of  Thebes  and  Palmyra, 
on  the  acropolis  of  Greece  and  the  seven  hills  of  Bome.  The 
poet,  too,  ever  furnished  with  the  means  of  his  art  in  living 
language,  and  with  the  materials  of  it  in  the  living  world  that 
surrounded  him,  needed  only  the  occurrence  of  subjects  of  great 
interest,  the  discipline  of  repeated  production  and  study,  the 
stimulus  of  a  listening  world,  and  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to 
his  art  These  at  an  early  age  were  afforded  him,  by  the  inci- 
dents attendant  on  human  life  and  the  founding  of  empires,  by 
means  of  public  rehearsals,  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  by  the  patronage  of  the  public  or  of  the  wealthy : 
and  his  art  attained  the  culminating  point  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection, in  works  of  a  remote  antiquity  which  now  survive  even 
the  life  of  the  languages  in  which  they  were  written — the 
immortal  epics  of  the  man  of  Scio  and  the  bard  of  Mantua,  and 
lyric  and  dramatic  compositions,  which  charmed,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus  and  the 
Tiber. 
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But  the  musician  labored  under  far  greater  difficulties  in 
bringing  his  art  to  perfection.  There  were  no  specimens  before 
him  extant  in  the  book  of  nature.  None,  that  would  represent 
to  him  the  higher  capacities  of  his  art,  as  addressed  to  the  ear, 
the  intellect,  the  feelings  of  man.  There  were  indeed  fragment- 
ary sketches  of  the  natural  language  of  sounds,  in  the  ocean 
roar,  the  murmuring  brook  and  waterfeU,  the  forest  winds,  and 
the  varied  cries  and  songs  of  the  animal  creation,  as  well  as  in 
the  varying  intonations  of  human  speech,  which  characterize 
the  various  passions  of  man,  and  constitute  a  natural  lan- 
guage that  is  without  national  limits,  the  same  amid  all  the 
diversity  of  human  tongues.  Whatever  musical  ideas  might 
be  suggested  to  him  from  these  sources,  they  could  not  supply 
the  demands  of  his  art:  which  respected  the  full  capacities  of 
music  in  its  application  to  man  ;  which  sought  out  of  all  pos- 
sible qualities  and  combinations  of  musical  sound  those  which 
would  best  adorn  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  would  most  gratify  his  ear  and  best  awaken  the  emotions 
of  his  heart 

Here  was  a  new  language  for  man,  yet  to  be  formed.  The 
element  out  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed  was  known.  The 
laws  of  its  combination  were  indeed  fixed :  yet  they  were  to  be 
explored.  How  far  man  could  advance  in  this  new  language, 
and  to  what  extent  he  might  apply  it,  was  as  yet  problematical 
— the  subject  of  fixture  experiment  and  discovery.  Mankind 
would  indeed  early  indulge  their  voices  in  music :  but  the  spe- 
cimens from  this  source  would  not  furnish  the  real  artist — the 
man  of  nice  ear  and  judgment — with  so  good  models  as  he 
could  produce  from  the  trial  of  his  own  voica  For  the  line 
of  discipline,  improvement,  discovery,  must  begin  and  proceed 
with  the  line  of  true  artists.  To  advance  in  the  art  in  the 
experimental  way, — ^the  only  way  in  which  he  could  judge  of 
new  combinations, — ^he  needed  the  means  of  representing  to  his 
ear  the  evanescent  sounds  of  music  at  will,  in  order,  by  repeated 
production,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  musical  ideas. 

Accordingly,  as  the  history  of  the  art  shows,  he  had  early 
recourse  to  other  means  than  the  voice,  for  producing  the 
musical  sounds  of  which  he  conceived — ^by  the  invention  of 
passive  instruments,  which  the  Scriptures  date  back  before  the 
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flood  to  the  times  of  Jubal,  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the 
harp  apd  pipe,  and  which  secular  history  ascribes  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Thoth,  to  the  Grecian  Apollo  and  Pan.  With  a  musical 
instrument  in  his  hands  and  skill  to  utter  its  notes,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  act  as  composer  and  judge. 

But  in  the  musical  instrument  itself,  a  new  and  vast  field 
was  opened  for  mechanical  discovery  and  invention.  The  first 
musical  instruments  were  rude:  very  confined  in  the  scale,  not 
susceptible  of  changes  in  the  key  or  pitch,  requiring  a  separate 
instrument  for  each  modulation.  They  were — besides  instru- 
ments of  rhythm  and  percussion,  such  as  the  timbrel  or  tamborine, 
drum  and  cymbal — a  whistle-mouthed  instrument  with  a  very 
few  stops  like  the  flageolet,  a  collection  of  stop  reeds  blown  on 
the  open  orifice  like  the  pandean  pipes,  called  in  our  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  an  organ  ;  a  trumpet  with  no  compass  in  the 
scale :  and  a  few  striuged  instruments,  called  harp,  psaltery, 
lyre ;  dififeriug  in  nothing  essential  from  the  principal  one 
called  the  lyre,  the  compass  of  which  among  the  Greeks  was  at 
first  four  tones — the  tetrachord,  and  afterward  seven — the 
heptachord*  Among  the  Jews  the  harp  had  eight  strings,  and 
their  instrument  of  ten  strings  was  called  the  psaltery.  With 
such  instruments  only  as  were  known  to  the  ancients,  no  artist 
could  have  gone  beyond  the  simplest  melodies.  No  entrance 
could  have  been  made  on  experiments  in  counterpoint  or  har- 
mony. For,  with  these  solo  instruments,  the  artist  could  not 
have  produced  a  harmonic  concurrence  of  sounds  himself;  and 
the  obstacles  to  any  entrance  upon  experimental  harmonics, 
with  such  instruments  in  the  hands  of  others,  would  have  been 
almost  insurmountable.  In  accordance  with  these  principles  is ' 
the  fact,  that  in  ancient  Egypt,  Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the 
use  of  counterpoint  was  wholly  unki)own.  In  their  Sacred 
Temple  hymns,  their  martial,  nuptial,  and  festive  songs,  their 
musical  contests  at  the  public  games,  and  the  chant  of  dialogue 

*  Timotheus,  a  famous  Milesian  artist,  when  he  appeared  in  Sparta  with  a  lyre 
of  eleven  strings,  brought  upon  himself  an  edict  of  the  Kings  and  Ephori— a  very 
curious  document,  which  has  come  down  to  us — in  which  they  resolve  to  **  oblige 
him  to  cut  off  all  the  superfluous  strings  of  his  eleven,  leaving  only  seven  tones;  and 
to  banish  him  from  our  city,  that  men  may  be  warned  for  the  future  not  to  in^o- 
duce  into  Sparta  any  unbecoming  customs." — ^Burney,  vol  1,  p.  408.  (Lacede- 
monians.) 
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or  chorus  at  their  theatres,  the  music  was  confined  to  one  part : 
and  whether  that  part  was  sung  by  an  individual,  a  choir  united, 
or  a  choir  divided  for  antiphonal  responses,  the  voices  and 
instruments  were  all  in  unison.*  In  this  its  ancient  state  f 
music  has  still  remained  in  all  the  nations  that  have  not  come 
under  the  improvements  in  the  sciences  and  mechanic  arts  of 
modern  times.  Along  the  shores  of  the  upper  Nile,  as  Bruce,  J 
the  traveler,  wrote  in  1774,  the  instruments  still  are  the  flute, 
the  trumpet,  and  the  lyre.  This  last  instrument  is  played  in 
accompanying  the  voice,  **with  which,'' says  that  writer,  **it 
plays  constantly  in  unison :  nor  did  I  ever  hear  music  in  parts 
in  any  nation,  savage  or  polished,  out  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
last  refinement  music  received  after  it  was  in  possession  of  com- 
plete instruments ;  and  it  received  it  probably  in  Italy.'' 

In  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  beauties  of  musicial  compo- 
sition, the  artist  needed  an  instrument  by  which  he  might  con- 
veniently represent  to  his  ear,  not  only  melodies  but  cotempo- 
raneous  parts,  distinct  yet  grouped  into  one  harmonious 
movement  and  expression.  To  this  stage  mechanical  invention 
had  not  proceeded  until  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era :  when  the  organ,  which  from  the  time  of  its  invention  in 
the  sixth  century  had  been  confined  to  a  few  notes,  and  worked 
by  keys  five  inches  in  breadth,  was  so  fer  perfected  in  the 
extension  of  the  scale  and  construction  of  the  keys,  as  to  allow 
the  composer  to  represent  full  harmony  to  his  ear  by  the  action 
of  fingering  with  both  hands.  The  name  organ,  a  Greek  word 
signifying  instrument,  had  been  applied  previously  to  wind 
musical  instruments  in  general ;  and  when  the  instrument  now 

*  Gardiner  (Bombet's  Life  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  p.  159),  I  see,  is  incredulous  on 
£he  point  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  respect  to  counterpoint:  not  on 
the  gpround  of  historic  testimony,  but  for  the  philosophical  reason  that  counter- 
point has  its  foundation  in  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  But  the  laws  of  nature  may 
exist  ages  before  their  discovery  by  man ;  as  is  demonstrated  by  modem  astron- 
omy and  chemistry:  and  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  counterpoint 
among  the  modems^  from  the  time  of  Guide,  furnishes  abundant  facts  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  theory. 

f  On  this  subject,  yid.  Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  London,  Art. 
Music.  Pindari  Opera  by  A.  Boeckh,  Prof,  of  Eloq.  and  Poetry,  Roy.  University, 
Berlin.    Lib.  Hi,  cap.  x. 

X  Bumey,  y<^.  i,  p.  217. 
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known  under  that  name  was  invented,  it  was  called  ihe  organ, 
by  way  of  honor,  as  the  chief  of  such  instruments.  The  organ 
was  invented  indeed  as  early  as  the  sixth  century :  but  in  a 
very  imperfect  form,  without  a  key  board  to  withdraw  the 
action  of  the  valves  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  wind 
chest)  and  with  so  few  divisions  in  the  wind  chest  as  to  dis- 
tribute all  the  pipes  into  the  narrow  compass  of  eight  or  ten 
notes  of  the  scale.  In  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  no  improvements  were  made  upon  it  that 
were  conducive  to  the  study  of  harmony,  none  except  in  refer- 
ence to  its  size  and  power.  The  great  organ  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  instance,  in  the  tenth  century,  described  by 
Wolfetan,  which  required  the  power  of  seventy  men  to  work 
its  twenty-six  huge  bellows,  had  all  its  pipes  confined  to  the 
compass  of  ten  keys,  and  each  key,  five  inches  in  breadth, 
required  the  whole  hand  to  work  it  But,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  organ  was  extended  to  the  compass  of  more  than 
two  octaves,  and  allowed,  as  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
harmony,  the  action  of  fingering  with  both  hands. 

Before  this  period,  however,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
experiments  were  begun  in  the  choirs  of  the  churches.  There 
was  introduced  into  the  music  of  the  Church, — ^in  which  the 
voices  and  instruments  had  hitherto  moved  in  unison  to  the 
plain  song  or  chant,— the  new  practice  of  diacant;  in  which 
some  leading  singer  separated  from  the  canto  of  the  choir  by 
venturing  forth  into  a  voluntary.  These  discanters,  guided  by 
no  known  laws  of  harmony,  sometimes  carrying  along  the  canto 
itself  at  the  interval  of  a  fourth,  called  ''diatessaronare,"  or  of  a 
fifth,  "  quintoier"  (B.  vol.  ii,  p.  178),  were  engaged,  as  Rousseau 
remarks,  like  a  man  throwing  at  a  mark  in  a  chance  play  at 
hit  or  miss ;  nevertheless  they  were  entering  upon  the  bound- 
aries of  a  new  province  in  music,  that  was  to  present  to  future 
explorers  all  the  riches  of  modern  harmony.  Guido,  a  monk 
of  Arez2o,  in  Tuscany ,in  the  eleventh  century  gave  some  rules 
for  discant,  and  to  him  has  been  generally  ascribed  the  origin 
of  regular  counterpoint,  though,  from  the  specimens  given  in 
the  history  of  Dr.  Bumey  (vol.  ii,  pp.  76,  77),  taken  from  the 
Micrologus  of  Guido,  he  seems  not  to  have  advanced  into  the 
regions  of  pure  harmony. 
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During  the  first  essays  in  harmony,  it  became  apparent  that 
music  in  its  progress  has  to  deal  with  a  sense  less  generally 
cultivated  and  more  prejudiced  in  its  habits  than  the  eye. 
The  uncultivated  ear  rests  satisfied  wilb  a  single  current  of 
melody,  just  as  the  eye  may  repose  with  satisfaction  awhile  on 
a  single  color,  ^ut  that  higher  form  of  beauty,  which  occupies 
the  mind  with  variety  grouped  in  unity,  which  constitutes  alike 
the  charm  of  painting  and  of  modern  harmony,  the  eye  is  ready, 
but  the  ear  is  slow,  to  appreciate.  While  the  new  art  of  counter- 
point was  extending  its  boundaries  and  settling  its  code  of  laws, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  great  scandal  was 
given  to  the  ear  so  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  usages :  and,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Pope  John  XXII,  by  his  papal  bull,  excommunicated 
the  accursed  thing,  describing  it  in  his  decree  as  a  ''  new  measure 
of  the  disciples  of  the  new  school,"*  holding  on  with  most 
conservative  strength  to  the  old  canto  forms  of  the  Church. 
But  the  new  school  was  destined  to  survive  and  accom- 
plish its  mission  of  good.  Its  masters  indeed  went  forward 
to  excesses  in  the  fifteenth  and 'sixteenth  centuries,  build- 
ing up  a  vast  Q-othic  pile  of  mere  complicate  harmony, 
set  off  with  the  frivolous  airs  and  ballads  of  the  times. 
They  neglected  to  construct  pure  and  touching  melodies  to 
guide  the  expression  and  give  unity  to  their  productions. 
These  excesses,  again,  for  a  time,  brought  the  whole  progress 
of  the  art  into  danger.  The  Pope  and  conclave  in  1655  deter- 
mined to  banish  music  in  parts  entirely  from  the  Church,  and 
nominated  a  commission  to  advise  upon  the  question.  At  this 
juncture,  John  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  an  eminent  musician, 
yet  in  his  youth,  during  the  short  pontificate  of  Marcellus  11. 
besought  his  holiness  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  design, 
till  he  had  heard  a  mass  composed  according  to  the  conceptions 
he  had  formed  of  a  pure  choral  style.  Palestrina  now  applied 
himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  great  and  complicated  work  of 
a  mass.  He  felt  that  it  was  an  experiment  on  which  depended 
the  life  or  death  of  the  grand  music  of  the  Church.  He  com- 
pleted, during  the  same  year,  but  under  Pope  Pius  IV,  the 
successor  of  Marcellus,  a  mass,  known  by  the  name  of  the  mass 
of  Pope  Marcellus,  that  surpassed  all  expectation.     Full  of  sim- 

♦B.  vol.  ii,  pp.  149,  213. 
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pie  and  aflfecting  melo Jy,  it  yet  had,  in  its  choral  parts,  great 
compass  and  variety.  In  the  language  of  Ranke* — that 
spirited  historian  of  the  Popes — "  The  meaning  of  the  words  is 
expressed  with  unrivalled  accuracy  and  force:  the  Kyrie  is 
submission  ;  the  Agnus,  humility  ;  the  Credo,  majesty.  Pope 
Pius  IV,  before  whom  it  was  performed,  was  enraptured,  and 
compared  it  to  the  heavenly  melodies  which  the  apostle  John 
heard  in  his  ecstatic  trance." 

"By  this  one  great  example,  the  question  was  now  forever 
set  at  rest  A  path  was  opened,  in  following  which  the  most 
beautiful  works,  the  most  touching,  were  produced." 

Palestrina  since  that  day  has  been  regarded  as  the  immortal 
genius  f  who  shook  off  from  the  art  the  fetters  of  barbarism 
which  had  been  thrown  around  it  in  the  middle  ages:  the 
author  of  the  modem  melody  with  its  pure  harmonic  accom- 
paniments. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  artist  was  favored  in  his  studies 
and  progress,  not  only  by  a  new  field  that  was  opened  for  the 
exertion  of  his  talents  (which  I  shall  notice  shortly),  but  by 
the  invention  of  a  new  musical  instrument  This  was  the 
harpsichord,  a  keyed  instrument  which  substituted  for  the  bel- 
lows and  pipes  of  the  organ  the  indirect  action  of  the  keys 
on  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  placed  the  sounds  of 
music  in  more  complete  subjection  to  the  musician.  Nought 
but  the  perfection  of  this  species  of  instrument,  and  perfect 
execution  upon  it,  seemed  now  necessary  to  the  artist  in  order  to 
give  him  the  full  ideas  of  his  art :  and  to  empower  him  to  utter 
forth  all  the  feelings  of  his  soul  in  expressive  melodies,  sus- 
tained and  adorned  with  the  richest  harmonies.  To  this  per- 
fection the  keyed  instrument  was  brought  in  the  last  century 
by  the  invention  of  the  piano-forte :  which,  by  the  substitution 
of  leather-covered  hammers  to  strike  the  strings  for  the  crow- 
quill  jacks  which  snapped  them  in  the  harpsichord,  and  the 
introduction  of  pedals  to  raise  the  dampers  and  sofben  the  ham- 
mers at  will,  has  brought  under  the  hand  of  the  artist  a  far 
richer  treasure  of  mellifluous  and  varjdng  tones,  and,  by  superior 
mechanism  in  the  action  of  the  keys,  has  given  him  facilities 
for  acquiring  far  superior  rapidity,  delicacy,  and  trueness  of 

*  VoL  i,  p.  610.  t  S<>°^^^  P*  1^1* 
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touch  in  his  execution.  "  The  invention  of  the  piano-forte," 
says  an  accomplished  musician  and  critic,*  "has  formed  an 
era  in  the  art  It  has  been  the  means  of  developing  the  sub- 
limest  ideas  of  the  composer,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  touch  has 
enabled  him  to  give  the  highest  shades  as  well  as  the  boldest 
strokes  of  musical  expression.  It  is  the  only  instrument  that 
will  represent  to  his  ear  the  effects  of  a  full  orchestra." 

At  this  instrument,  above  all  others,  the  musical  genius  and 
artist  has  been  aided  in  his  studies  and  stimulated  to  explore 
the  hidden  recesses  of  harmony.  At  this  instrument,  Haydn 
and  his  successors  studied  and  prepared  their  great  works. 
How  was  it  possible  that  Mozart,  even  with  all  his  native 
genius,  could  have  acquired  such  femiliarity  with  the  laws 
and  combinations  of  harmonic  sounds  as  to  have  composed  an 
elaborate  opera  at  the  age  of  twelve,  unless  from  earliest  child- 
hood he  had  enjoyed  this  means  to  awaken,  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  his  fingers,  a  whole  living  orchestra,  as  it  were,  into 
obedient  song  ? 

The  improvements  in  finished  harmony  and  accompaniment, 
arising  from  studies  with  the  piano-forte,  as  well  as  progress 
from  example,  are  at  once  apparent,  when,  from  the  accompani- 
ments of  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Pergolesi,  Hasse,  Bach,  and  Handel, 
those  earliest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  modem  music,  who  studied 
at  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  we  turn  to  the  richer  and  more 
exquisite  harmonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  von  Weber  and  Bee- 
thoven, who  studied  at  the  piano-forte, — the  last  and  brightest 
constellation  of  the  modem  art 

Another  difficulty  which  this  art  has  had  to  encounter,  is 
that  of  presenting,  as  do  the  other  fine  arts,  its  productions  to 
the  eye,  in  some  permanent  form  which  will  summon  with  accu- 
racy their  beauties  to  the  mind.  A  system  of  musical  notation 
was  to  be  devised  by  which  music  might  be  written  with  accu- 
racy and  recorded  for  preservation,  that  the  specimens  and 
models  of  one  age  might  be  transmitted  to  another,  and  the  art, 
by  the  instruction  and  incentive  of  example,  advance  to  per- 
fection. Here  then  a  new  loritten  language  was  to  be  formed. 
The  artist  has  his  musical  ideas  conceived  clearly,  but  how 

*  Gardiner,  vid.  Bombet,  Note  P. 

VOL.  XXXI.  46 
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own  consideration . and  revision?  How  shall  he  write  them 
down  so  as  to  summon  them  before  others  in  their  richness  and 
beauty? 

The  art  of  notation  was  an  experimental  one,  that  began  in  a 
rude  form,  and  that  was  altogether  inadequate,  in  its  first  state, 
to  represent  the  full  music  of  the  modems.  On  the  subject 
of  the  ancient  Greek  notation,  its  moods,  and  its  notes,  and  the 
ancient  Roman  notation,  the  system  jfrom  which  the  modem  has 
sprung,  and  the  various  stages  through  which  the  modern  has 
passed  in  arriving  at  its  present  stage  of  perfection,  I  will  not 
detain  you.  I  will  barely  observe  that  the  time-table,  so  indis- 
pensable for  writing  measured  and  harmonized  music,  was  not 
begun  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  consequently,  measure  and 
accent  were  regulated  in  all  previous  ages,  solely  by  the  rhythm 
and  quantity  of  words ;  and  during  this  long  period  instru- 
mental music  must  have  been  tied  to  vocal  or  the  words  of  the 
ode,  and  could  not  have  asserted  its  independence. 

The  very  simple  musical  idea,  too,  of  the  relative  pitch  of  a 
tune  was  set  forth  in  the  very  indefinite  language  of  Dorian, 
Ionian,  Phrygian,  jEolian  and  Lydian  moods,  and  their  five 
correlates  below  them  and  above.  These  five  middle  moods, 
ascending  in  the  order  named,  were  set  upon  the  five  semitones 
from  D  to  F  sharp  in  our  present  bass  staff:  the  five  lower 
moods  were  set  upon  the  five  semitones  below  D,  and  called 
by  the  same  names,  with  the  prefix  of  the  Greek  preposition 
•"  hypo"  or  "  under" :  the  five  iiigher  moods  on  the  five  semi- 
tones immediately  above  F  sharp,  with  the  prefix  to  their 
names  of  "  hyper,"  or  "  above."  Beginning,  therefore,  at  A  in 
the  lowest  space  of  the  bass  staff  with  the  hypo  Dorian,  the 
Greek  notation  ascended,  through  fifteen  semitones,  to  the  hjper 
Lydian,  as  the  several  key-notes,  each,  of  a  distinct  mood.  In 
respect  to  these  moods  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  names  pre- 
sent no  definite  standard  of  pitch*  to  the  eye,  as  do  the  fixed 
letters  on  the  modern  staff  with  their  sharp  or  flat  for  the  semi- 
tonic  intervals:  and  that  the  number  of  fifteen  is  imperfect, 
since  the  semitonic  intervals  being  only  twelve  in  the  octave 
before  we  return  again  to  the  same  mood,  there  must,  if  the 
minor  mood  alone  were  intended,  be  three  too  many,  or,  if  both 
shall  he  write  down  these  sounds  so  as  to  retain  them  for  his 
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minor  and  major  nine  too  few,  or,  if  a  part  only  of  either,  the 
selection  is  arbitrary,  and  false  to  the  scale.* 

In  writing  down  the  notes  of  music,  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet were  employed  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  to  represent  as 
many  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale.  This  was  perhaps  neces- 
sary, because  nothing  was  presented  to  the  eye,  significant  of 
relative  position  of  the  notes,  as  is  now  done  by  means  of  the 
staff.  But  as  if  to  render  notation  as  cumbrous  as  possible,  a 
change  was  made  in  each  of  the  primary  letters  (by  sections, 
additions,  inversions  and  other  means)  to  form  a  distinct  set  of 
characters  for  each  of  the  three  genera  of  music,  and  for  each  of 
the  fifteen  moods,  and — ^what  is  still  more  astonishing — a  change 
in  all  the  characters  of  all  the  moods  was  again  made  to  distin- 
guish a  copy,  designed  for  the  instrumentalist,  from  one  de- 
signed for  the  vocalist  On  this  plan,  as  Rousseau  remarks, 
the  Greeks  must  have  employed  at  least  1620  marks  as  dis- 
tinct notes.  No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  complex  system  of 
notation  to  represent  the  simplest  musical  ideas,  all  advance- 
ment should  be  stopped  at  the  threshold ;  and  that  Plato  should 
have  prescribed  to  youth  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  in  order 
to  learn  the  mere  rudiments — the  alphabetf  of  music. 

The  modem  system  of  notation  began  with  the  Romans,  who 
wrote  their  music  by  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  their  alphabet, 
and  discarded  the  Grecian  moods.  At  least,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  more  ancient  mode  of  notation,  however  much 
conformed  to  Greek,  this  simpler  system  of  notation  was  in  use 
among  them  before  the  time  of  Gregory.  Near  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  the  fifteen  Roman  letters  were  in  use, 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome,  considering  that  the  relation  of  the 
sounds  are  the  same  in  each  octave,  reduced  the  notation  to  the 
seven  first  letters  of  the  alphabet;  writing  these  seven  letters  in 
Roman  capitals  for  the  bass  octave,  in  small  letter  for  the  tenor, 
and  in  small  letter  doubled  for  the  treble,  and  with  these  letters 
the  canto  was  written.:j:    In  the  tenth  century  lines  were  intro- 

*  There  is  much  obscurity  resting  upon  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Greek  moods. 
For  as  thej  are  all  known  to  have  been  minor,  the  number  has  been  accounted  for 
by  diiferent  conjectures:  the  most  probable  of  which  is,  that  beside  relative  pitch 
in  the  scale,  they  were  appropriated  to  particular  kinds  of  measure  in  the  rhythm 
and  accent  of  lyric  poetry. 

t  Bousseau  Diet,  de  Mus.  Art  Note,  p.  10,  Vol.  II.  (Vol.  XI.  (Euvres.) 

tK  YoL  n,  p.  31,  32. 
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duced,  the  spaces  between  them  receiving  the  Roman  letters  to 
denote  their  value  in  the  scale,  and  the  words  to  be  sung  were 
then  written  so  as  to  dispose  of  their  syllables  on  the  spaces, 
according  to  the  canto;  afterward  the  lines  were  lettered  in- 
stead of  the  spaces,  and  the  syllables  written  on  the  lines.*  In 
*  the  eleventh  century  Guido  introduced  the  plan  of  writing  on 
the  lines,  by  means  of  black  points,  the  canto  itself^  without  the 
words :  and,  with  this  improvement,  he  was  able  to  write  the 
first  imperfect  conceptions  he  had  formed  of  harmony;  placing, 
for  notes  that  were  to  be  sung  together,  point  under  point,  point 
opposite  or  counter  to  point ;  from  which  notation,  the  compo- 
sition of  harmony  derived  its  name  of  counterpoint  After- 
ward the  size  of  the  staff  of  lines  was  reduced,  by  prefixing 
the  Boman  letters  to  both  the  spaces  and  lines,  and  writing  the 
points  on  both.  The  points  were  next  changed  to  a  square 
character,  written  in  black  at  first,  and  afterward,  written  open« 
But  nothing  had  been  devised,  as  yet,  to  represent  the  measure 
and  accent  of  notes.  As  in  the  ancient  Greek  music,  so  in  the 
canto  fermo  of  the  Church  up  to  this  period,  notes  signified 
only  the  relative  pitch  of  the  sound ;  measure  and  accent  were 
regulated  solely  by  the  ode.  The  time-table,  so  indispensable 
to  writing  the  measured  and  harmonized  music  of  the  modems, 
was  begun  by  employing  different  shaped  notes  to  represent 
relative  lengths  of  the  long,  the  breve  [short],  and  the  semibreve ; 
and  the  improvement  is  attributed  by  Bosseau  to  John  de  Muris, 
Doctor  and  Canon  at  Paris,  in  1388,  but  by  Dr.  Bumey,  still 
earlier  to  Magister  Franco,  soon  after  Guido,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  But  not  till  a  much  later  period  was  the  modem  time 
table  perfected :  with  its  various  kinds  of  notes  both  plain  and 
pointed,  and  their  correspondent  rests;  its  bars,  drawn  across 
the  staff,  to  measure  off  the  movement  into  equal  parts  of 
exactly  recurring  rhythm ;  and  its  marks  of  time  at  the  head  of 
the  staff,  to  characterize  the  movement  as  to  rapidity  and 
accent 

But  even  the  present  mode  of  noting  down  musical  ideas, 
precise  and  perfect  as  it  is,  gives,  to  most  minds,  but  a  poor  and 
fiigid  representation  of  the  beauties  of  sound  which  the  char- 
acters are  designed  to  express.     A  musical  composition,  when 

•B.  Yol.  n,  p.  86. 
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written,  is  a  work  of  the  imagination  in  which  the  conceptions 
of  the  artist  author  are  sketched ;  and,  he  who  is  able  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  melodies  and  harmonies  bj  perusing  the  score, 
may  appreciate  its  beauties.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  accidents  of  a  good  or  bad  representation  to  the 
ear,  as  are  the  written  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  Yet  there  are 
very  few  who  can  peruse  a  score  intelligibly,  with  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  musical  combinations  intended  and  their  beauty. 
Representation  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  known  to  the 
public  the  character  of  a  musical  composition.  The  written 
work  of  an  artist  must  needs  be  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  to 
represent  it  fiilly.to  the  ear,  before  its  merits  and  beauties  can 
be  generally  appreciated.  On  this  account,  his  works  often 
fluctuate  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  according  to  the 
chance  qualities  of  the  representation.  You  may  conceive  of 
the  disadvantage,  if  you  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  works 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  could  not  be  perused  by  the  eye  in 
the  retirement  of  the  study  and  the  wakefiil  communings  of  the 
imagination;  but,  for  their  appreciation  or  enjoyment,  were 
thrown  upon  the  mere  chances  of  a  good  or  bad  public  re- 
hearsal 

The  great  artists  in  the  composition  of  music,  consequently, 
have  ever  needed,  in  order  to  make  known  the  beauties  of  their 
compositions,  and  impart  to  other  minds  their  own  beautifnl 
conceptions,  not  merely  to  publish  their  scores  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  world,  but  to  have  them  represented,  under  their 
own  superintendence,  by  an  orchestra  of  accomplished  musi- 
cians and  singers.  The  opportunities  for  this  representation 
were  first  afforded  them  in  the  Church ;  and,  until  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the  art  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  great  composers  were  employed  as  chapel-masters  in  the 
royal  cathedrals  of  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies there  was  a  Flemish  school  of  masters,  among  whom  John 
Okenheim  and  Jusquin  du  Pres  were  most  celebrated ;  with  the 
French,  Anthony  Brumel  and  John  Monton  were  most  distin- 
guished ;  Francis  Salinas  and  Christopher  Morales  among  the 
Spanish ;  and  with  the  English,  Tavemer,  Dr.  Fairfax,  and  Dr. 
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Tye.  The  musical  talents  of  all  nations  were  then  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Roma  Not  only  did  the  great  masters  at 
that  age  labor  for  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  lived,  but  many  sent  up  their  musical  offerings 
or  went  up  with  their  personal  services  to  the  central  and  mother 
Church  at  Rome.  At  the  Pope's  chapel,  men  of  the  greatest 
musical  genius  were  employed ;  and,  being  candidates  for  favor 
in  the  art,  were  stimulated,  by  the  prospect  of  having  their 
pieces  well  represented  and  liberally  rewarded,  to  make  their 
best  efforts  in  composition.  Their  music  consisted  of  choral 
compositions  on  passages  of  Scripture  and  on  metrical  hymns, 
and  the  solos,  duets,  trios  and  chorus  of  the  service  of  high 
mass, — all  9f  which  received  the  general  name  of  motetts.  At 
this  period  we  begiji  to  gather  specimens  of  secular  music — ^in 
the  secular  airs  that  had  been  handed  down  among  the  people, 
which  these  masters  collected  and  harmonized,  and  in  their  own 
compositions  of  canons,  rounds,  catches  for  bravura  harmonies, 
and  madrigals,  named  it  is  supposed  from  the  madre,  or  holy 
mother,  devoted  to  the  more  tender  sentiments  of  song.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  invention  of 
the  opera  presented  a  new  field  to  the  artist,  both  for  composi- 
tion and  for  the  public  rehearsal  of  his  works.  His  musical 
conceptions  were  enlivened  by  their  application  to  a  species  of 
dramatic  representation  on  subjects,  interesting  to  the  social  feel- 
ings of  man,  yet  unfitted  for  the  services  of  the  Church.  The 
opera  was  invented  and  first  exhibited  in  Florence  in  the  year 
1600  A.  D.  It  is  a  dramatic  composition  in  which  some 
impassioned  action  is  represented  by  means  of  recitative,  song, 
duet  and  chorus,  sustained  and  ornamented  by  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra.  This  invention  aided  the 
artist  to  excellence  in  composition,  not  only  by  bringing  his 
works  to  the  test  of  the  public  ear  for  criticism  or  applause,  but, 
more  especially,  by  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of  adapting 
the  character  and  expression  of  his  music  to  the  varying  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  feeling  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the 
represented  action.  From  this  source  we  have  derived  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  descriptive  music:  and  in  this  depart- 
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ment  of  labor  some  of  the  best  musical  writers  of  Europe  at- 
tained their  eminence.* 

At  the  same  period  with  the  opera  are  we  to  date  the  origin 
of  the  oratorio:  the  first  production  of  the  kind,  entitled 
"L'animo  e  corpo,"  having  been  performed  in  the  oratory  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella  at  Rome,  in  February, 
1600.  Philip  Neri,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of 
the  oratory  at  Rome,  to  render  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
attractive,  had  previously  introduced  a  practice  of  having  some 
Scriptural  story,  when  set  to  verse  and  music  by  the  best  poets 
and  musicians,  sung  in  the  oratory  in  two  parts, — one  before 
sermon,  the  other  after  it :  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  sacred  drama  and  its  name  of  oratorio.  In  the  ora- 
torio, the  opportunity  was  presented  of  bringing  the  beauties  of 
descriptive  music  within  the  precincts  of  sacred  themes.  It  is 
a  drama,  cast  in  still  life,  founded  on  some  action  or  event  nar- 
rated in  the  Scriptures,  which  is  impassioned  with  religious 
thought  and  feeling.  Like  the  gilded  and  illuminated  page  of 
the  Scriptural  manuscript  of  old  to  the  eye,  so  is  the  oratorio  to 
the  ear.  It  is  an  adorned  reading  of  the  Scriptures — ^a  reading 
breathed  forth  in  tones  of  beauty  and  impassioned  feeling,  to 
represent  the  scene  most  vividly  to  the  imagination  and  the 
heart  In  this  species  of  composition,  the  story  is  carried  for- 
ward, as  in  the  opera,  by  means  of  recitative,  song,  duet,  and 
fuller  vocal  harmonies,  combined  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ment ;  but  the  character  of  the  music  is  ever  grave,  ascending 
to  the  sublime  of  religious  sentiment,  in  all  its  shadings  from 
grief  to  joy  ;  while  the  opera,  mingling  in  the  freer  play  of  the 
social  feelings,  descends  from  the  serious  and  grave  to  the 
light  and  comic,  and  is  cast  both  in  the  form  of  the  "  seria"  and 
the  "  bufiFa."  Oratorios  were  common  in  Italy  and  the  Catholic 
churches,  performed  chiefly  in  the  season  of  Lent ;  they  were 
afterward  introduced  into  Protestant  Germany  and  England. 
Several  were  written  by  eminent  musicians  during  the  last  cen- 
tury ;f  and  among  them,  a  few  have  obtained  celebrity  as 

*  Scarlatti  Leo,  Porpora,  Yind,  Pergolesi,  Jomelli,  Stradella,  among  earlier  Ital- 
iaoB;  LiiUi  and  Bameau  among  the  French;  andHaase,  John  G.  Bach,  Gluck, 
Graun,  Handel,  among  the  Oennans. 

f  By  most  of  the  opera  writers  already  named;  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  among 
the  Germans;  Drs.  Greene,  Ame,  and  Arnold,  among  the  English. 
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among  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
art 

But  music  could  not  attain  its  highest  perfection  without 
the  possession  of  suitable  themes  to  inspire  ike  artist  in  the  xoorh 
of  composition.  He  may  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
musical  sounds  and  their  combinations;  he  may  be  able  to 
write  down  with  accuracy  his  compositions  for  perusal  or  rehear- 
sal ;  but  his  genius  for  composition  will  not  be  awakened  to  its 
highest  and  most  beautiful  creations  without  the  aid  of  inspir- 
ing themes.  He  works  on  design.  He  must  have  the  thoughts 
'C  and  feelings  he  would  express  clearly  conceived,  and  must 
labor  on  such  as  are  pure,  if  he  would  give  unity,  character, 
expression,  beauty  to  the  song.  He  depends  much  on  the  sen- 
timents that  pervade  the  literature  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives ; 
the  particular  compositions  of  that  literature  to  which  he  applies 
his  art  If  these  be  wild  and  barbarous,  or  scholastic  and  dry, 
his  works  will  be  stamped  with  their  character.  His  art  is 
allied  most  intimately  to  the  poetry  of  the  timea  His  triumphs 
cannot  well  precede  an  age  of  good  models  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  days  of  the  classic  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  occurred 
too  soon  for  the  triumphs  of  the  art  They  passed  by  with 
only  chant  and  air,  and  unison  accompaniment  Whatever 
beauty  may  have  characterized  the  ancient  Greek  and  Boman 
airs,  they  were  not  sustained  nor  enriched  by  harmonic  accom- 
paniment :  and  I  strongly  doubt  whether,  in  the  absence  of  the 
science  of  harmony  as  well  as  of  the  more  generous  sentiments 
fostered  by  Christianity,  they  had  the  classic  purity  of  the 
modem  song. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  in  which  the  music  of  the 
modems  was  extending  its  domains  into  the  province  of  har- 
mony, the  Latin  tongue,  which  had  been  the  ecclesiastical  and 
court  language  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  going  into  disuse 
among  the  people,  and  the  nations  once  composing  that  empire 
had  not  yet  established  the  dominion  of  their  separate  tongues 
or  adorned  them  as  vehicles  of  poetic  thought  and  expression. 
At  this  period,  music,  which  ever  seeks  alliance  with  iniunortal 
verse,  was  denied  any  living,  any  suitable  companion.  In  the 
Church,  the  sublime  poetry  of  the  Scriptures  was  chanted  or 
motetted  in  the  expiring  language  of  a  former  age,  whose 
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glory  was  departed  from  the  sight  of  the  worshipers  and 
which,  though  ministering  by  its  unknown  voice  to  the  super- 
stition or  reverence  of  vacant  minds,  was,  as  a  vehicle  of  dis- 
tinct thought  and  feeling,  becoming  "  dishonored,'^  and  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  "  unsung."  The  hymns  of  the  church, 
too,  were  written  by  the  monks  in  Latin;  and  received  a 
name, — very  characteristic  of  most  of  them, — ^the  name  of 
proses.  From  the  insinuation  of  such  a  remark,  it  becomes  me, 
however,  to  except  the  beautiful  hymns  on  the  crucifixion  and 
the  judgment,  beginning:  "Stabat  mater  dolorosa;"  "Dies 
irae,  dies  ilia."  These  proses  had  rhythm  and  rhyme,  in  both 
which  music  delights  to  utter  her  sweet  voice ;  but  the  winter 
of  age,  which  was  upon  the  language,  was  withering  the  life  in 
them  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  all  the  cathedral  service,  as 
chanted,  or  as  sung  in  the  harmonies  of  the  grand  mass,  the 
same  expiring  language  was  still  wedded  to  the  song. 

The  secular  music  of  these  Middle  Ages  was  wild  and  errant, 
uttered  in  a  language  and  in  legends  that  were  destined  to 
decay.  The  people  living  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  were  now  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language ;  and 
the  only  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  was  common  to  all,  was  a  dialect  of  Provence,  called,  from 
the  general  name  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  distinction  from  central 
Latium,  the  Somanse.  This  was  the  language  of  the  troubadours 
— the  wandering  poets  of  an  uncivilized  age — who  composed 
for  song  strange  legends  of  war  and  love — of  the  exploits  of 
heroes  and  the  charms  of  the  fair.  These  strolling  poets  flour- 
ished from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;*  and,  acting 
as  minstrels  themselves,  or,  when  wanting  in  voice  or  musical 
skill,  accompanied  by  minstrels  whom  they  employed,  wandered 
through  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  being  welcomed  to 
the  castles  of  barons  and  counts,  and  at  the  courts  of  kings : 
entertaining  them  in  their  halls  at  home,  or  on  their  marches  to 
the  wars  in  Palestine,  with  rehearsals  to  the  song  of  the  rebec 
or  harp.  But  the  poetry  of  the  Romanse  language  was  too  rude 
and  licentious,  too  full  of  the  marvels  and  extravagance  of  a 
state  of  ignorance,  long  to  endure  or  serve  the  purpose  of  pure 
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and  exalted  song.  It  was  a  short  romance  among  the  nations, 
a  wild  and  pleasant  dream  of  the  night,  to  flee  forever  before 
the  light  of  day.  It  could  not  suit  the  taste  of  man,  when  his 
imagination  and  feelings  were  chastened  and  refined  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  science,  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and  religion.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  these  nations 
were  to  compose  a  literature  in  their  own  languages :  to  form  a 
poetry,  based  on  the  classical  purity  of  the  fallen  Latin  and 
Greek  of  the  ancients,  yet  breathing  the  purer  sentiments  of 
man  under  the  influence  of  a  religion  of  truth  and  love.  The 
days  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio;  Huss,  Jerome,  Luther; 
Marot,  Beza ;  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton ;  were  on  their  way, 
and  soon  to  arrive. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, — when  improve- 
ments in  navigation  and  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing  were 
ready  to  difluse  abroad  the  influence  of  the  intellect  and  senti- 
ment of  each  ruling  spirit  in  the  world  of  letters ;  when  the  Eefor- 
mation.  having  disenthralled  not  only  religion,  but  science,  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  gave  it  a  free  and  wide 
empire  without  her  bounds,  in  which  to  expand  and  from  which 
to  roll  its  increasing  waves  of  intellectual  light  even  back 
within  her  censorious  and  forsaken  pale, — ^poetry  and  literature 
were  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  Grermany,  and  England,  and 
producing  their  models  of  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  beauty. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  musical  art  to  triumpk  With 
artist  composers,  eminent  for  scholastic  accuracy  and  depth  in 
science  and  skill,  who  needed  only  to  have  their  genius  awakened 
by  its  application  to  popular  and  inspiring  themes ;  with  the 
multiplied  instruments  gathered  up  in  the  past,  of  organ,  harp- 
sichord, viol,  bassoon,  violin,  guitar,  rebec,  cornet,  sackbut,  haut- 
boy, clarionet,  flute;  with  accomplished  instrumentalists  who 
had  already  asserted  their  independence  of  the  vocalists  ;*  with 
well-skilled  and  sweet  toned  vocalists  trained  to  public  rehear- 
sals ;  and  presented  also  with  a  literature,  polished  yet  fervid  in 
the  glow  of  social  and  religious  sentiment,  in  which  to  breathe 
her  strains ;  music  now  arose  to  put  forth  her  highest  and  most 
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beautiful  eflforts  at  compositioiL  She  came  into  the  Church, 
uttering  her  sweet  voice  in  a  tongue  known  to  the  people, 
breathing  sentiments  of  fervent  piety.  The  services  of  the 
Lutheran  and  English  Protestant  churches,  composed  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  she  chanted  and  sung  to  the  voice  of  organs 
and  trumf>ets,  in  the  great  cathedral*  She  resounded  through- 
out Protestant  Germany  the  metrical  German  hymns  and 
psalms  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  and  Luther.f  The  psalms, 
translated  into  metre  in  French  by  Clement  Marot  and  Beza, 
in  tunes  written  by  Goudimel  and  by  Claude  le  Jeune,  she 
uttered  with  feeling  by  the  choirs  of  the  French  Calvinistic 
Protestants  of  France  and  Holland,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  harmonies,  by  the  congregation  of  the  French  Calvinistic 
Protestants  of  Geneva.  And  in  the  musical  drama,  sacred  and 
secular,  assembling  her  chosen  instrumentalists§  and  vocalists, 
she  came,  with  more  accomplished  grace  than  in  ancient  days, 
to  meet  her  sister  art  revived — ^adorned  as  of  old,  but  breath- 
ing purer  sentiments :  and  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  England  she  entered  into  a  friendly  contest  with  poetry  for 
the  palm  of  excellence ;  vieing  with  it,  in  the  representation  of 
thought  and  feeling;  lending  it  new  force;  embellishing  it  with 
new  charms ;  and  triumphed,  by  imparting  to  it  its  crown. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  art  until  the  period  of  its 
perfection  in  the  last  cent\iry.  AdvanciDg  with  the  Bomish 
Church  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  its  chief  school  was  in 
Italy,  in  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Venice,  Naples  and  Borne. 
The  churches  and  people  which  then  separated  from  the  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Bome,  afterward  pursued  their 
independent  courses.  Germany,  undei'  the  auspices  of  Luther 
(who  in  parting  from  Bome  still  loved  her  fine  arts  and  her 
music  more  than  all),  encouraged  music  in  the  churches  and  the 
schools :  and  in  that  country  the  early  education  of  all  has 
served  to  bring  forward  musical  genius  and  talent,  and  to  aid  in 
rearing  a  school  of  eminent  professors  of  the  art,  excelling  even 
those  of  Italy.     The  Protestant  Church  of  England,  retaining 

♦  B.  p.  9,  in.  t  pp.  35-40,  in.  X  p.  40,  Ac.,  HI. 

g  At  tihe  representation  of  Orpheus  at  Florence,  1607,  the  instrumentB  were  (p. 
30,  VoL  rV),  the  harpsichord?  bass-viol,  double  harp,  violin,  guitar,  organ?  sack- 
but,  oomet,  clarion. 
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the  cathedrals  and  organs  and  choirs  that  carried  forward  her 
service  during  the  days  of  her  dependence  on  Borne,  gave 
patronage  to  eminent  musical  composers  and  performers  still,  in 
her  separate  ecclesiastical  organization ;  and  raised  up  a  series 
of  men,  eminent  in  musical  science  and  taste,  such  as  White, 
Tallis,  Bird,  Morley,  Gibbons,  Purcell,  and  a  worthy  list  of  suc- 
cessors. The  great  Genevan  Reformer  appears  not  to  have  been 
a  lover  of  choral  music,  as  he  introduced  into  the  Genevan 
church  the  practice  of  the  whole  congregation  singing  the  canto 
in  unison :  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
reformers  in  Scotland,  from  which  practice  his  disciples  in 
Prance  and  Holland  dissented,  preferring  the  choral  music  of 
Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune.  The  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  brought  forward  also  a  class  of  ultraists  that 
were  the  antipodes  of  Rome  in  all  things — who,  fearing  the 
seductive  influence  of  all  rites  in  religion  as  being  addressed  to 
the  senses,  utterly  eschewed  all  music,  as  nothing  but  a  cun- 
ning device  of  Satan ;  an  ornament  which,  for  mere  purposes  of 
seduction,  he  had  thrown  over  the  mystic  and  meretricious  Bab- 
ylon. In  our  nation  planted  in  a  new  world,  a  nation  of  com- 
posite order  made  one  by  the  junction  of  exiles  from  all  these 
branches  of  the  old  world,  poor  and  struggling  into  existence, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  attention  could  be  bestowed  at 
the  first  on  any  of  the  fine  arts,  but  that  we  should  be  content 
for  a  while  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion,  not  with  our  harps  on  the 
willows,  but  without  possession  of  organ  or  harp  or  accom- 
plished choir.  Yet  we  early  started  on  the  course  of  improve- 
ment Billings,  Swan,  Holden,  Law,  Read,  and  others  of  the 
fathers  of  our  music  are  fallen  asleep.  And  during  the  present 
century  we  have  been  favored  with  many  persons  of  musical 
talent,  who,  making  the  science  and  art  their  profession,  and 
studying  the  finest  models  of  the  age,  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  music  of  the  Church  and  to  diffuse  a  musical  taste 
among  our  population.  And  I  anticipate  with  confidence  that, 
at  no  distant  date,  this  art  and  the  science  which  unfolds  its 
principles  will  enter  into  all  our  systems  of  education. 

From  this  survey  of  the  history  of  the  art,  we  now  turn  to 
consider  some  of  its  great  productions. 
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There  exist,  at  the  present  day,  compositions  of  great  beauty 
and  excellence  in  each  department  of  the  art,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  in  the  music  of  the  Church,  the  drama,  the  camp,  the 
salon.  I  suppose  that  most  of  you  have  heard  passages  from 
the  greatest  masters,  extracts  from  the  most  beautifiil  produc- 
tions, either  as  wafted  on  the  tones  of  the  piano-forte  or  the 
voices  of  the  choirs  of  the  Church.  Yet  for  a  criticism  of  the 
higher  works,  I  will  briefly  present  in  outline  two  productions 
which  are  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  art :  the  oratorio 
of  Handel  on  the  Messiah  and  that  of  Haydn  on  the  Creation. 

Though  for  years  I  have  studied  and  admired  these  works, 
I  cannot  promise  to  give  you  a  very  definite  description  of 
their  character.  The  themes  may  be  easily  presented  by 
words :  but  words,  even  the  descriptive  terms  of  the  art,  are 
inadequate  fully  to  represent  the  music.  Enslvrined  in  the 
score,  it  will  not  be  evoked  into  life  by  their  use ;  nor  can  they 
summon  to  the  imagination  very  precisely  its  changing  move- 
ment and  expression.  "  Recollect^"  wrote  a  lady  when  criticiz- 
ing a  great  musical  work,  "  that  in  proportion  to  the  fi^cility 
with  which  I  could  render  my  ideas  intelligible  to  you,  if  we 
were  conversing  by  the  side  of  a  piano-forte,  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  them  by  post  from  Vienna  to  Paria" 

The  oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  the  great  work  of  Handel,  is 
designed  to  represent  the  story  of  redemption  accomplished  by 
the  Messiah,  and  is  founded  on  a  series  of  Scriptunil  pas- 
sages, selected  and  arranged  in  a  manner  to  set  forth  the 
progress  of  that  work  to  its  completion,  occupying  about  150 
three-scored,  folio  pages :  and  divided  in  the  representation  into 
three  Parts. 

The  First  Part  carries  forward  the  story  to  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah.  After  four  bars  of  symphony,  anticipating  the  key 
and  movement,  which  is  E  major  in  common  time,  a  beautiful 
recitative  begins  to  the  words,  pure  and  cheerful  as  the  star- 
light of  morning,  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  announcing  the 
dawn  of  hope  to  Israel ;  it  proceeds,  till  John  the  forerunner 
of  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  crying  in  the  wilderness,  when  a 
melodious  air  begins  with  the  words,  "  Every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,"  and  closes  with  a  chorus  of  assent,  "  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,"  and  expressive  of  assurance,  *'  For  the 
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mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it"  Next,  a  bold  bass  recita- 
tive, a  subdued  minor  air  on  D,  and  a  chorus  partaking  of  its 
characteristics,  present  the  Lord  of  Hosts  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  shake  the  earth  and  to  come  to  his  temple ;  the  cry, 
"  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming ;"  and  the  antici- 
pation, "  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  they  may  pre- 
sent their  oflferings  in  righteousness."  Next,  the  annunciation 
to  the  Virgin  is  presented,  in  which,  after  the  recitative,  occurs 
a  much  admired  air  on  D  major,  J  time,  "  O  thou  that  bringest 
good  tidings  to  Zion  ;"  after  which,  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  cele- 
brated by  an  air  and  chorus  most  strikingly  in  contrast :  the  air, 
dwelling  not  on  the  light  that  has  arisen,  so  much  as  on  the  gross 
darkness,  the  shadow  of  death,  that  was  resting  on  the  people, 
an  air  in  bass,  and  in  its  dark  chromatic  character  and  contin- 
ually tumipg  and  groping  movements  knowing  no  repose, 
except  on  the  words,  "  Hath  seen  a  great  light ;"  when  a  chorus 
on  G  major  follows,  clear  and  lucid  in  its  simple  and  sweet 
movements  as  a  cloudless  day,  to  the  words,  "  Unto  us  a  child 
is  born."  We  next  see  the  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  hear 
the  voice  of  the  angel  addressing  them  with  glad  tidings,  and 
listen  to  the  joyous  and  heavenly  chorus  of  the  attending  hosts. 
And  now,  in  an  air  and  chorus  which  set  forth  joyful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  course  of  the  child  as  the  Shepherd  and 
King  of  Israel — a  sweet  pastoral  air  full  of  hope  and  tenderness, 
to  the  words,  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd," — the 
First  Part  closes. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with  a  striking  contrast  to  the  joyful 
anticipations  with  which  the  first  had  closed.  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  is  the  first  voice 
that  breaks  on  our  ear  in  a  fuguing  chorus  on  G  minor ;  a 
chorus  in  which  the  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  in  conflict  awhile, 
settle  at  the  close  into  the  calm  of  peaceful  submission.  We 
now  behold  him  despised  of  his  nation  ;  broken  in  heart ;  cut 
off  fi"om  the  land ;  yet,  not  suflFered  to  see  corruption,  he  rises 
from  death,  and  ascends  to  heaven ;  in  which  description  the 
recitative,  *'  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart,"  the  air,  "  But 
thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,"  and  the  chorus,  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates,"  shadow  forth,  in  most  expressive 
music,  the  night  of  sorrows,  the  placid  mom  of  the  resurrec- 
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tion  Sabbath,  and  the  majesty  and  honor  of  the  ascent  from 
Olivet  Next,  we  behold  him  crowned  as  king  over  angels ; 
receiving  gifts  for  man ;  sending  forth  apostles  and  messengers 
with  his  word ;  extending  his  kingdom  on  earth  and  putting 
down  his  enemies:  when  this  Second  Part  closes  with  the 
chorus — so  full  of  grandeur  and  majesty  as  to  have  received  the 
title  of  the  grand  Hallelujah  Chorus — a  chorus  of  joy  that 
"  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord." 

The  Third  Part  optens  with  the  beautiful  solo,  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth."  The  resurrection  of  man,  his  triumph 
over  death  and  sin  granted  of  Ghod  through  Christ,  and  his 
final  justification  and  acceptance,  are  then  presented  ;  when 
this  part,  and  the  whole  work,  closes  with  that  most  sublime 
chorus  of  the  redeemed  gathered  in  heaven,  *•  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb." 

The  oratorio  of  the  Creation,  the  great  work  of  Haydn,  has 
been  styled  the  Epic  Poem  of  Music.  A  French  writer,*  in 
his  zeal,  remarks  that  none  of  the  academicians  of  his  country 
has  produced  a  more  celebrated  work  to  descend  to  prosperity. 
This  oratorio  occupies  about  the  same  number  of  pages  as  the 
Messiah,  and  is  also  divided  into  three  parta 

The  First  Part  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  creation  of 
the  inanimate  world,  the  work  of  the  first  four  days :  embrac- 
ing the  origin  of  light ;  the  erection  of  the  firmament  of  air ; 
the  separation  of  the  waters  to  their  place,  and  clothing  the  dry 
land  with  the  verdure  of  plants ;  and  the  shining  forth  of  the 
lights  of  the  firmament  Each  of  these  separate  works  is  pre- 
sented to  view  by  a  recitative  in  the  words  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, followed  by  words,  descriptive  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  angels  who  are  supposed  to  witness  the  event, 
wrought  into  air  and  chorus.  In  the  distribution  of  the  music, 
the  soprano  recitatives  and  solos  are  assigned  to  Gbibriel ;  the 
tenor  to  Uriel ;  and  the  bass  to  Raphael :  and  whenever  one 
of  these  presiding  angels  opens  the  scene  of  a  given  day  in  his 
recitative,  he  proceeds  to  celebrate  its  wonders  in  a  solo  air 

*  Bombot*8  Life  of  Hajdn  and  Mozart. 
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appropriate  to  his  voice ;  after  which  the  whole  body  of  attend- 
ing angels  express,  in  chorus,  their  joyful  praisa  This  is  the 
plan  of  the  First  Part  In  respect  to  the  music,  I  would 
remark  ;  that  in  the  opening  symphony  to  represent  chaos,  the 
mass  of  all  the  elements  of  harmony  imperfectly  formed ;  in 
the  expression  "  There  was  light,"  the  perfect  unison  of  voice 
and  instrument  on  the  clear  key  of  C  minor,  followed  by  the 
instruments  diverging  and  flashing  forth  to  a  full  diflFusion,  on 
the  scale  of  four  octaves ;  in  the  despairing  fall  of  the  evil 
angels,  the  minor  key  with  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  flat 
seventh,  the  natural  language  of  shuddering  and  groaning ;  in 
Baphael's  description  of  the  thunder,  the  staccato  crackling, 
ending  in  a  rolling  accompaniment,  and  in  his  description  of 
hail,  the  snapping  of  staccato  quavers  in  which  two  movements 
alternate  in  a  high  staff;  are  fine  instances  of  musical  imitation: 
and  that,  in  the  soprano  air  of  Gabriel,  "  With  verdure  clad," 
and  the  tenor  air  of  Uriel,  "  In  splendor  bright,"  we  are  pre- 
sented with  specimens  of  great  beauty  in  the  pleasure  they 
give  the  ear ;  and  in  the  chorus,  "  A  new  created  world,"  inter- 
rupting with  its  clear  melody  the  dark  chromatic  description 
of  the  despair  of  the  vanished  angels,  first  with  sotto  voice,  then 
again  with  mezzo  voice,  and  finally  with  forte,  the  body  of 
angels  are  seen  reposing  with  joy  on  the  new  formed  world, 
forgetful  of  the  fallen  spirits  of  disorder :  and  in  the  closing 
chorus,  "  The  heavens  are  telling,"  the  body  of  angels,  enkind- 
ling each  other's  admiration  in  their  lively  fiigues,  become  filled 
with  their  theme,  and  as  they  approach  toward  the  close,  seem 
loth  to  leave  it,  reiterating  the  thought ;  approaching,  it  would 
seem,  at  each  time  the  cadence,  when,  by  semitones  and  a  new 
modulation,  the  cadence  is  deferred  again  ;  and  so  to  the  hearer 
expectation  is  raised  and  deferred,  through  repeated  modula- 
tions, till  suddenly  the  harmony,  clear  and  full  on  the  key  of 
C  major,  brings  out  a  cadence  that  more  than  satisfies,  that 
charms  the  ear. 

The  Second  Part  describes  the  creation  of  the  living  world ; 
the  work  of  the  last  two  days,  in  which  the  fowls  in  the  airy 
cloudy  firmament,  the  fish  in  the  waters  under  the  firmament, 
the  beasts  and  creeping  things  of  the  land,  and  man,  the  lord 
of  all,  are  summoned  into  existence  on  the  vast  theatre  pre- 
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pared  for  their  residenca  Here  again  the  music  is  cast  in  a 
form  of  great  beauty.  Gabriel,  with  his  soprano  voice,  leads 
off  the  opening  recitative,  expressing  the  command  to  the 
waters  to  bring  forth  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  and  then,  in  a  song 
majestic  at  first,  changing,  as  it  advances,  to  the  sprightly  and 
terminating  in  the  affetuoso,  describes  the  characteristic  actions 
of  the  eagle,  the  merry  lark,  the  affectionate  dove,  the  plain- 
tive nightingale.  Next,  Kaphael,  with  his  bass  recitative, 
introduces  the  narrative  respecting  the  creation  of  whales  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth  in  the  waters,  and  the  blessing 
of  God  pronounced  on  them  and  the  fowls,  which  closed  the  fifth 
day :  when  the  wonders  of  that  day  are  celebrated  with  solo 
airs,  trio  and  chorus.  Gabriel  leads  off  with  his  soprano  in  the 
words,  "  Most  beautiful  appear,"  describing  the  fresh  scenery 
of  nature ;  Uriel  follows  him,  with  his  tenor,  in  the  words, 
**  In  lofty  circles  plays,"  applied  to  the  flight  of  the  host  of 
cheerful  and  gay  plumaged  birds  ;  then  Baphael,  with  his  bold 
bass,  "  See  flashing  through  the  floods,"  describing  the  sports 
of  the  finny  tribes  and  the  immense  leviathan,  attended  in  the 
deep  double  bass  of  the  instrumental  accompaniment  with  imita- 
tive turns  and  strong  shakes  of  the  octave,  when,  just  as  he 
is  preparing  for  his  cadence,  Gabriel  exclaims  in  words  of 
adoration,  "  How  many  are  thy  works,  O  God ;"  Uriel,  catch- 
ing at  once  the  inspiration,  takes  up  the  same  words  at  the 
second  bar,  and  Baphael,  who  has  now  finished  his  cadence,  in 
the  third  bar  follows  up  the  fugua  They  now  move  forward  in 
regular  trio  till  in  their  praise  they  reach  the  words,  "The 
Lord  is  great,  and  great  his  might,  his  glory  lasts  forever  more," 
when  suddenly,  by  a  double  score,  the  choir  of  angels  are  intro- 
duced, taking  up  the  words  of  their  leaders  and  moving  for- 
ward in  harmonic  accompaniment  with  the  trio :  which  com- 
plicated movement  of  trio  and  chorus  terminates  the  scene  of 
the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth  day  opens  with  a  recital,  by  Raphael,  of  the  Scrip- 
tural words  summoning  the  beasts  and  insects  into  existence, 
and  a  description,  still  in  recitative,  of  the  lion,  tiger,  steed, 
cattle,  flocks,  and  insects ;  when  he  commences  pn  the  words, 
"  Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone,"  a  melody  in  bass  as 
expressive  and  beautiful  as  the  art  can  furnish.     At  the  close 
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of  Eaphaers  song,  Uriel  begins  with  the  recital  of  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  then  sings  his  descriptive  song, 
"In  native  worth  and  honor  clad,"  the  most  celebrated 
song  in  the  work,  characterized  by  great  power  and  dignity, 
and  softening  its  character  more  into  the  affetuoso,  as  toward 
the  close  he  describes  the  fair  Eve,  the  creature  of  affections, 
the  partner  of  man,  appearing  at  his  side,  the  dispenser  of  joy 
and  bliss.  Raphael  now  recites  the  words,  "  God  saw  every 
thing  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good,"  which  intro- 
duces the  chorus  of  angels,  "  Achieved  is  the  glorious  work" — 
an  animated  fuguing  chorus  which,  during  its  progress,  is  sus- 
pended awhile  by  a  cheerful  duet  fipom  Gabriel  and  Uriel,  "  On 
Thee  each  living  soul  awaits,"  a  sombre  solo  from  Raphael, 
"  But  when  from  them  Thy  face  is  hid,"  and  a  trio  of  over- 
flowing joy,  "  Thou  lett*st  Thy  breath  go  forth  again,"  after 
which  the  chorus  is  again  resumed  in  all  its  vigor,  and  closes 
the  Second  Part  of  this  great  work. 

The  acts  of  creation  being  now  finished,  it  might  seem  that 
the  work  had  reached  its  termination.  But  no,  we  have  not 
ftiUy  contemplated  yet  the  last  and  crowning  works  of  the 
creation — man,  its  lord,  and  woman,  his  partner.  Here  are 
creatures  of  high  thought,  breathing  sentiments  of  purest  love, 
made  like  the  angels.  The  Thii*d  Part  brings  them  forward  on 
the  scene,  expressing  their  admiration  at  the  beautiful  and 
happy  existences  around  them,  in  hymns  of  devout  praise  to 
their  Creator,  breathing  forth  the  affections  which  sweetly  bind 
their  destinies  together,  in  songs  of  mutual  love.  The  angels, 
kindled  to  fresh  ardor  of  devotion  at  the  sight,  unite  with  them 
in  the  praise  of  God.  The  action  thus  terminates  in  setting 
forth  the  great  end  of  creation,  the  happiness  of  pure  and  vir- 
tuous beings,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  each  other  and  the 
praise  of  their  common  Creator.  These  are  the  materials,  and 
they  are  well  cast  in  the  representation. 

The  time  is  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day — ^the  Sabbath  of 
creation — as  Uriel  recites  at  the  opening,  "In  rosy  mantle 
appears,  by  sweet  tunes  awaked,  the  morning  young  and  fair. 
From  the  celestial  vaults  pure  harmony  descends  on  the 
ravished  earth."  The  happy  pair  walk  forth  hand  in  hand, 
expressing  in  their  looks  the  emotions  of  grateful  hearts.    After 
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this  recitatiye,  Adam  and  Eve  immediately  commence  their 
devotion  in  a  dnet  of  praise,  **  By  Thee  with  bliss,  0  bounteous 
Lord,  the  heaven  and  earth  are  stored."  Eve,  with  her  soprano, 
begins ;  for  woman's  susceptible  heart  is  ever  first  to  feel  and 
utter  devotion.  In  the  second  bar,  Adam  catches  the  words 
from  her  lips  and  adds  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  bass ;  and 
thus,  by  short  fugues,  in  which  Eve  constantly  precedes,  a  duet 
is  carried  forward  which  is  remarkably  rich  in  its  expression  of 
admiration  and  joy.  At  the  twentieth  bar,  the  angels  begin  a 
chorus,  **  Forever  blessed  be  His  power,"  which,  uttered  with 
suppressed  and  piano  voices,  comes  as  from  afar,  sweetly 
blending  with  the  duet,  and  &ding  away  into  the  pianissimo 
as  the  voices  of  Adam  and  Eve  become  more  subdued  toward 
the  close.  "  The  distant  effect  of  the  responsive  choir,"  as  a 
judicious  critic  observes,*  ''gives  us  an  idea  of  space,  amplitude, 
which  nothing  but  soft  music  can  produce.  It  is  like  the  misty 
atmosphere  which  artists,  in  painting,  introduce  for  the  same 
purpose  in  their  designs."  Adam  now  gives  his  solo  address  to 
the  sun,  "  Of  stars  the  fairest,"  succeeded  by  the  distant  chorus, 
"Proclaim  in  your  extended  course  the  praise  of  God,"  Eve 
then  sings  her  exquisite  solo,  "  And  Thou  that  rulest  the  night, 
and  all  ye  starry  host,  spread  wide  and  everywhere  His 
praise,"  succeeded  by  Adam's  address  to  the  strong  elements  of 
the  air  that  rage  in  storms,  when  both  unite  in  a  duet,  with 
which  the  angels  blend  their  distant  chorus,  to  the  words, 
"  Besound  the  praise  of  God,  our  Lord."  They  continue  their 
devotions  still  by  alternate  solo  addresses  to  the  beautiful 
objects  and  animated  beings  around  them,  calling  upon  them 
to  unite  with  them  in  praising  the  Creator,  till  their  thoughts 
and  words  and  voices  sweetly  mingle  together  again  in  a  duet 
During  the  progress  of  this  duet,  a  wave  of  harmony  from  the 
angelic  chorus  for  a  moment  bursts  on  our  ears  and  then  dies 
away — a  gush  of  feeling,  to  the  words,  **  Ye  living  souls  extol 
the  Lord,"  The  duet  stiU  proceeds,  and  closes  their  act  of 
devotion.  The  artist  now,  to  clase  this  first  scene,  brings 
forward  more  distinctly  to  our  hearing  the  devotion  of  heaven 
in  the  exulting  chorus,  "  Hail,  bounteous  Lord.* 

To  this  scene  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Adam  and  Eve  now 

*  Grardiiier,  note  in  Bombet 
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succeeds  that  of  their  mutual  love.  After  a  short  recitative 
address  from  Adam,  and  reply  from  Eve,  they  commence  that 
long  and  most  exquisite  duetto,  "  Graceful  consort,"  inimitable 
in  its  expression  of  affection  and  tenderness,  one  which  I  can 
never  cease  to  admire,  and  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  in- 
vested with  higher  merit  even  than  TJriers  melody  over  the 
creation  of  man,  "In  native  worth,"  the  composition  which 
most  have  regarded  as  the  chef-d^oeuvre  of  the  piece.  True, 
in  that  melody  we  hear  an  angel  sing ;  but  in  this  duet,  though 
we  hear  mortals,  the  enchanting  melodies  bring  down  the 
angels  to  listen.  For  no  sooner  do  their  united  melodies  cease, 
than  Uriel  appears  in  their  immediate  presence  and  directly 
addresses  them  in  his  recitative,  "  O  happy  pair,  yea  happy 
ever,  if  still  content,  in  humble  mind,  God's  mandate  ye  obey." 
And  now,  in  united  devotion,  the  angels  and  mortals  raise  the 
full  and  final  chorus,  "Praise  the  Lord,  ye  voices  all." 

From  this  outline  of  these  great  worlcs  in  the  musical  art, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Messiah  abounds  most  in  solemn 
and  serious  sentiments ;  the  Creation,  most  in  those  which  are 
affectionate  and  joyous.  In  simple  and  majestic  melodies,  in 
simple  and  grand  harmonies,  every  note  of  which,  as  the  Nea- 
politan Gluck  remarked,  draws  blood,  the  music  of  Handel 
appears  in  the  sublimity  of  the  high  and  naked  rock  towering 
to  heaven.  In  its  joyous  melodies,  with  their  rich  and  ever- 
varying  accompaniments,  that  of  Haydn  resembles  the  sunny 
and  verdant  hill  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  One  master 
in  his  sublime  energy  has  been  well  styled  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  the  art :  the  other,  full  of  animation  and  warmth,  the  Tinto- 
ret  Handel  is  faulty  at  times  in  the  excess  with  which  he 
iterates  a  phrase,  and  in  divisions  or  roulades  of  extreme  length 
which  he  plays  off  on  a  syllable,  turning  the  voice  into  a  mere 
musical  instrument,  while  the  thought  and  sentiment  are  held 
back,  awaiting  the  cease  of  this  play  and  the  utterance  of  the 
syllable  on  which  it  is  indulged.  Haydn  has  been  censured  for 
the  abounding  joy,  almost  amounting  to  levity,  which  he 
throws  into  all  his  sacred  melodies ;  his  want  of  the  dark  and 
sombre  shading  of  slow  time  and  the  minor  key.  But  happy 
cheerfulness  was  the  temperament  of  the  man ;  and  however 
unfitted  to  characterize  the  composition  of  a  Miserere^  it  well 
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suited  the  theme  of  the  Creation ;  which,  fix)m  the  first  darting 
forth  of  the  light  to  the  hymns  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  para- 
dise, presented  a  constant  succession  of  wonderful  works  over 
which  the  sons  of  God  mtight  well  shout  for  joy. 

The  great  work  of  Handel  was  composed  by  him  at  the  age 
of  67,  when  his  originally  splendid  musical  talents  [ — talents 
which  shone  forth  in  the  boy  of  five,  stealing  away  at  midnight 
to  the  garret  to  amuse  himself  with  a  clavichord  he  had  cau- 
tiously concealed  from  his  parents ;  in  the  child  of  seven,  who 
was  allowed  by  his  preceptor  Zackaw  to  preside  at  the  organ 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Halle ;  in  the  youth  of  fifteen,  who  com- 
posed at  Hamburg  the  successful  opera  of  Almeira ; — ']  were, 
by  the  constant  efibrts  and  studies  of  a  life  zealously  devoted 
to  the  art,  ripened  to  their  full  maturity  and  vigor. 

The  great  production  of  Haydn  was  begun  when  he  was  63 
years  of  age,*  and  occupied  him  in  a  study  of  two  years  before 
it  was  completed.  At  the  request  of  a  society  in  Vienna,  it  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Schwartzenberg  palace,  the  year  it 
was  completed,  1798,  during  the  season  of  Lent  "  I  was  pres- 
ent," remarks  a  lady  of  Vienna, f  **and  I  can  assure  you  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  scena  The  flower  of  the  literary  and  musical 
society  of  Vienna  were  assembled  in  the  room,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  Haydn  himself  directed  the  orches- 
tra. The  most  profound  silence,  the  most  scrupulous  attention, 
a  sentiment,  I  might  almost  say,  of  religious  respect,  were  the 
dispositions  which  prevailed  when  the  first  stroke  of  the  bow 
was  given.  The  general  expectation  was  not  disappointed. 
A  long  train  of  beauties,  to  that  moment  unknown,  unfolded 
themselves  before  us :  our  minds,  overcome  with  pleasure  and 
admiration,  experienced,  during  two  successive  hours,  what 
they  had  rarely  felt — a  happy  existence  produced  by  desires 
ever  lively,  ever  renewed,  and  never  disappointed." 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  music  this  power  to  please — to 
awaken  and  gratify  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  ?  What 
are  the  elements  of  its  beauty? 

A  hearer  of  the  performance  in  the  Schwartzenberg  palace, 

.     *  Bombet,  p.  186.  f  Bomb.,  p.  186. 
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could  he  have  acted  the  part  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
amateur,  and  while  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  performance, 
inquired  into  the  sources  of  his  pleasure,  might  have  compre- 
hended all  in  a  brief  analysis.  The  simple  element  of  which 
the  whole  is  composed,  and  by  which  the  whole  is  addressed  to 
the  ear,  is  musical  sound  In  this  vast  concourse  of  sound, 
there  is  apparent,  with  its  varying  character  and  expression, 
the  pix)gress  of  melody.  Accompanying  this  melody  there  pro- 
ceed distinct  parts,  sustaining  it  and  adorning  it  with  the 
expression  of  concurrent  harmony.  Last  of  all,  symphonious 
with  these  parts  as  they  proceed  from  many  and  variously 
toned  instruments — ascending  on  this  vast  cloud  of  instru- 
mental song  like  fragrant  incense — is  heard  the  voice  of  living 
man,  breathing  forth  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  to  which  the 
whole  is  subservient,  in  articulate  speech. 

This  simple  analysis  presents  in  outline  all  that  enters  into 
the  art  to  give  it  beauty — ^to  adorn  it  with  its  peculiar  power  of 
expression.  Yet  that  we  may  more  clearly  perceive  and  more 
correctly  estimate  these  various  elements  of  its  power,  we 
will  take  a  more  minute  observation  of  each,  and  subject  it 
to  a  more  thorough  analysia 

The  simple  material  employed  in  the  art,  I  have  remarked,  is 
musical  sound.  This,  independently  of  its  being  wrought  into 
any  melodious  air,  has  the  power  of  imparting  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. It  has  a  peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  it  from 
every  other  noise  which  may  be  addressed  to  the  ear.  Sonor- 
ous, clear,  liquid  in  its  flow,  it  is  the  perfection  of  sound — 
sound  in  its  most  finished  and  polished  form.  The  sounds  that 
come  within  the  purity  and  clearness  of  musical  tones  are 
pleasing  to  the  ear  in  the  different  qualities  that  characterize 
them,  accordingly  as  they  proceed  from  reed,  string  or  pipe, 
and  in  all  the  colorings  which  these  genera  receive  as  modified 
by  particular  kinds  of  instruments.  Musical  tones  gratify  the 
ear,  too,  in  all  their  varied  range  of  pitch,  from  the  utmost 
height  of  piano  or  violin  down  to  the  vast  pedal  pipe  of  the 
cathedral  organ,  pouring  out  the  voice  of  deep  thundering. 

These  are  the  pure  and  varying  colors  in  which  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  is  dipped.  All  sounds  foreign  to  pure  and  clear  tones 
— the  thousand  harsh  and  oflfensive  compounds  of  noise  that 
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rasp  on  the  ear  in  this  jarring  world — are  banished  from  the  art ; 
and  nought  is  admitted  but  the  purest  ingredient,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  "notes  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out" 

The  sweetness  and  purity  of  musical  sound  are  most  con- 
genial to  the  expression  of  feeling.  The  vehicle  is  pure  and 
beautiful  The  sentiments  conveyed  to  us  through  such  a 
medium  appear  like  flowers  in  a  golden  vase,  or  aflfection  beam- 
ing through  features  of  loveliness.  Expression  puts  on  its 
aesthetic  form,  and  becomes  beauty  to  the  ear.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  those  emotions  of  the  heart  which  have  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  which  are  so  often  seen  shining  through 
harsh  or  disagreeable  external  forms  of  utterance,  have  their  most 
appropriate  expression  in  forms  of  external  beauty.  On  this 
principle  the  art  of  eloquence  depends ;  which  is  thought,  breath- 
ing through  the  most  expressive  and  appropriate  forms  of  speech. 
On  the  same  principle,  music — the  most  finished  form  of  utter- 
ance— is  the  crowning  art  of  expression  ;  which  is  feeling 
breathed  forth  in  sweetest  tones. 

We  pass  to  another  element  on  which  the  power  of  music 
depends :  the  adaptation  of  a  single  current  of  musical  tones  to 
the  flow  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  are  now  introduced  to 
melody,  with  the  elements  it  has  at  command  to  change  its 
expressions,  and  adapt  them  to  the  various  sentiments  the  heart 
would  utter.  Every  one  has  felt  the  power  of  heart-touching 
melody.  The  strain,  attuned  to  sentiment,  meets  its  respon- 
sive chords  in  the  heart,  and  moves  it  to  sympathy.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  plaintive  strains  of  sadness,  unsealing  within  him 
the  fountain  of  tears ;  the  notes  of  exulting  joy,  making  his 
heart  to  rebound;  the  witching  notes  of  love,  holding  him 
captive ;  the  stirring  notes  of  patriotism,  animating  his  breast 
to  courage ;  the  reverential  and  grateful  strains  of  piety,  lifting 
up  his  heart  to  God  ?  But  my  object  is  not  to  describe  the 
various  effects  of  melody,  but  to  trace  up  those  effects  to  their 
cause.  What  is  it  that  gives  to  melody  this  varied  expression  ? 
What  are  the  means  it  employs  to  shadow  forth  the  various 
sentiments  of  the  heart? 

A  listener  to  the  melodies  that  run  through  the  oratorio  of 
the  Messiah  or  the  Creation,  if  he  were  to  study  critically  the 
sources  of  their  varied  expression,  would  find  that  the  succes- 
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sion  of  notes,  employed  in  different  airs,  is  made  to  differ  in 
respect  to  the  pitch  of  their  key-note  or  tonic;  the  intervals 
between  them ;  the  governing  mood,  major  or  minor,  to  which 
they  move;  their  relative  force;  and  the  time  they  occupy. 
The  governing  moods^  major  and  minor,  serve  to  class  all  airs 
under  the  cheerful  or  plaintive,  the  sunny  or  shady ;  under 
which  broad  division  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart  may  be 
classed,  which  are  ever  attuned  to  joy  or  grief  The  pitch  of 
the  key-noie  affects  the  expression  of  an  air  as  it  transposes  to 
a  different  part  of  the  scale  those  notes  which  most  frequently 
occur  and  bear  strongest  on  the  strain.  The  different  effects  of 
the  keys  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  though  most  obvious  to  a 
practised  ear.  On  this  change,  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen, 
predicated  of  music  its  moods.  The  effect  is  seen  in  the  trans- 
position of  the  same  air ;  or  in  a  modulation  occurring  in  any 
air  to  change  the  key-note,  of  which  our  national  air  furnishes 
an  example :  the  first  part  of  which  is  usually  set  to  the  key  of 
C  major,  and  the  latter  part  by  a  new  modulation  falling  to  the 
key  of  F  major.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  key-note  ascends, 
bearing  with  it  the  canto,  the  air  becomes  more  fitted  for  spirited 
and  stirring  themes ;  if  it  descends,  and  with  it  the  canto,  it 
better  suits  those  of  a  milder  and  gentler  sort;  both  which 
extremes  are  well  represented  by  D  major  for  the  spirited,  and 
E  fiat  major  for  the  delicate  and  gentle. 

Another  means  by  which  the  expression  of  melody  is  varied 
is  that  of  the  intervals  between  the  successive  notea  These 
paint  precisely  the  form  of  the  canto,  and  of  course  vary  with 
every  air.  Yet  as  these  intervals  all  proceed  according  to  the 
diatonic  scale,  they  must  be  constructed  not  only  in  reference 
to  the  major  or  minor  mood,  which  we  have  already  considered, 
but  with  reference  to  their  departure  from  the  key-note  and 
their  return.*  In  this  respect,  the  intervals  must  be  either 
those  of  direct  melody,  as  it  is  called,  when  the  air  moves  above 
the  key-note ;  or  those  of  the  obliquey  when  the  air  moves  on 

*  The  interyals  of  the  canto  are  also  regarded  in  their  particular  degrees  as  sec- 
onds, thirds,  major  and  minor,  and  so  through  the  largest  intervals  admissible  in 
good  melody.  But  to  go  into  this  minute  analysis  might  be  abstruse  and  tedious, 
and  I  will  dismiss  it  with  one  general  remark  that  as  in  speech,  so  in  melody,  the 
nearer  to  monotone  and  the  less  the  interyal,  the  less  marked  and  emphatic  is  the 
expression,  and  the  greater  the  skips  and  slides,  the  more  vehement. 
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the  intervals  of  the  scale  above  and  below  the  key-note.  Of  the 
direct  melody  a  good  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Hindoo  air, 
"  I  have  come  fix)m  a  happy  land,"  and  of  the  oblique  in  the 
song  entitled  "The  Swiss  boy."  The  diflTerence  of  expression 
in  these  is  that  which  I  have  mentioned  akeady  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  a  high  or  low  key-note.  For  it  is  the  direct 
melody  that  usually  characterizes  the  low  keys,  from  E  flat  to 
A  flat ;  and  the  indirect  the  higher,  from  B  flat  to  D. 

Another  means  by  which  the  expression  of  melody  is  varied 
is  that  of  the  relative  force  of  the  successive  notes.  By  the 
skilful  distribution  of  the  single  element  of  force,  melody 
becomes  the  beautiful  representation  of  certain  modifications  of 
feeling.  A  passion  may  flow  in  an  impetuous  torrent  like  that 
of  a  strong  river,  or  in  a  current  soft  as  the  gentlest  zephyrs. 
It  may  rise  by  degrees  like  a  vast  surge  of  the  ocean,  or  descend 
and  die  away  like  a  wave  upon  the  shore.  The  varied  force  of 
sound  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  men  in  speech.  It  is  an 
element  of  natural  language,  known  at  once  of  all.  But  when 
exalted  out  of  speech  into  the  more  refined  and  polished  tones 
of  music,  it  softens  down  the  more  rugged  features  of  passion, 
and  beautifully  paints,  in  their  varied  flow,  the  purer  and  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

And,  lastly,  the  expression  of  melody  is  varied  by  the  relative 
time  given  to  successive  notes.  This  element  of  time,  as  expres- 
sive of  thought  and  feeling,  is  a  part  of  natural  language.  All 
men  feel  and  recognize  it  at  once  in  their  speech.  Who  would 
utter  in  equable  time  such  varied  sentiments  and  thoughts  as 
these  : — from  the  sprightly  Cinderella :  "  Swift  as  a  flash  that 
mocks  the  sight,  thou  seemest  a  bird  in  airy  flight :" — from  Uriers 
description  of  man:  "In  native  worth  and  honor  clad;  with 
beauty,  courage,  strength  adorned ;  to  heaven  erect  and  tall,  he 
stands :" — and  from  the  hundredth  Psalm  in  the  version  of  Watts ; 
"  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne,  ye  nations  bow."  This  natural 
language,  when  supported  by  the  sweet  tones  of  melody,  proceeds 
to  more  graphic  and  rich  variations  of  movement  than  mere 
articulate  speech  admits:  from  the  brisk  movements  of  the 
canar}'^  bird,  outstripping  all  speed,  to  the  slow  and  long  drawn 
tones  of  the  organ  when  some  vast  thought  unstops  the  keys 
and  breathes  through  the  swelling  diapason.     This  element  of 
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expression  can  be  distributed  over  melody  very  unequably,  to 
suit  the  changing  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  rise  in  the  pro- 
gress of  any  theme.  For  instance,  in  the  air  of  Uriel  just  men- 
tioned, when  the  theme  advances  to  the  words;  "He  stands — 
a  man — the  lord — the  king — of  nature  all ; "  the  artist  has 
beautifully  marked  the  importance  of  the  thoughts,  and  painted 
the  sentiment  of  admiration  in  Uriel,  by  prolonging  the  time  to 
a  bar  for  each  accent 

We  proceed  to  another  source  of  beauty  and  expression 
in  music,  mentioned  in  our  analysis :  the  power  of  the  concur- 
rent sounds  of  harmony  to  sustain  and  adorn  melody. 

Harmony,  well  constructed,  enhances  the  two  sources  of 
beauty  just  considered — that  of  musical  sound  and  musical 
expression. 

The  clear  and  liquid  notes  of  music,  when  sounded  alone,  are 
beautiful  to  the  ear ;  that  beauty  is  enhanced  when  they  come 
together  in  all  their  clearness  to  form  a  true  and  perfect  con- 
cord. The  concords,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  parts 
of  a  progressive  harmony,  have  a  characteristic  beauty  in  each 
of  their  varieties  and  through  all  their  diffusions  on  the  scale, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  short  passage  of  melody  run 
through  the  notes  of  the  concord.  If  imperfect  chords  are  occa- 
sionally introduced  into  harmony,  though  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  ear  in  themselves,  they  excite,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  expectation  of  some  perfect  chord  into  which  they  are  to 
be  resolved,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  concord  is  introduced,  it 
falls  doubly  grateful  and  sweet  upon  the  ear. 

But  the  higher  beauty  of  progressive  harmony  is  that  of  the 
concurrence  of  distinct  parts^  bearing  each  its  distinct  melody, 
united  together  in  the  expression  oione  thought  and  sentiment 
This  constitutes  the  unity  of  design  in  harmony — ^without 
which  it  is  but  an  unmeaning  concurrence  of  sounds.  In  order 
to  this  unity,  there  must  be  a  leading  melody — an  air,  which 
has  a  distinct  character  expressive  of  the  sentiment,  and  which 
is  suited  to  a  thorough  bass,  the  groundwork  of  harmony :  and 
the  parts  that  unite  with  it  are  to  partake  of  its  character  and 
contribute  to  its  effects. 

The  distinct  parts  that  enter  into  full  harmony  are  the 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bass.  The  soprano,  the  highest  part, 
bears  forth,  above  all,  the  leading  melody — ^the  expressive  song. 
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The  alto  follows  at  an  agreeable  interval  of  thirds  or  sixths,  an 
imitator  of  the  melody,  inspired  by  its  movement  and  second- 
ing all  its  varied  expressions.  The  tenor  listens  to  the  warblers 
who  carry  forward  the  melody,  yet,  desirous  to  sustain  and  aid 
them,  mingles  in  their  song,  but  chiefly  pours  forth  the  principal 
note  and  the  upper  dominant  on  which  their  melody  depends, 
and  thus  holds  them  to  their  coursa  The  bass,  with  its  deep 
toned  movements  octave  below  octave,  on  the  tonic,  subdomi- 
nant,  and  dominant,  hears  all ;  controls  all ;  and  from  its  depths 
responds  to  all :  furnishing  for  all, — like  the  plain,  valley  and 
mountain  of  the  solid  earth  to  the  winds  that  rest  upon  and 
rove  over  its  surfece, — the  basis  of  all  their  movements. 

I  cannot  enter  fully  into  all  the  various  means  which  are  at 
the  command  of  harmony  to  vary  its  expression,  such  as  fugue, 
concert,  quantity,  modulation.  I  will  briefly  say  that  ihefugue^ 
in  which  a  short  phrase  of  melody  is  taken  up  by  the  parts  suc- 
cessively till  they  all  fall  into  concerted  harmony,  enables  the 
artist  to  represent  the  parts  as  suggesting  the  thought  and 
sentiment  to  each  other  till  the  whole  body  is  enkindled  and 
animated  with  one  feeling :  that  concert  in  the  movement  of  the 
parts  presents  the  whole  body  as  alike  absorbed, — contempla- 
ting one  thought,  animated  by  one  sentiment :  that  quantity  in 
harmony,  as  it  respects  the  number  of  parts  employed,  shades 
forth  in  duet,  trio,  and  chorus  the  number  of  hearts  that  seek 
utterance,  and  as  it  respects  the  diffusion  of  the  parts  on  the 
scale  into  full  chords  or  their  approach  to  unison,  pictures  the 
comparative  intensity  of  the  feeling  in  which  they  sympathize, 
and  which  at  its  highest  pitch  brings  all  into  perfect  unison 
with  the  melody:  and  that  modulatimi,  by  changing  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  movement  or  the  mood,  beautifully  marks  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  theme,  the  new  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents it  presents. 

But  that  which  adds  the  finishing  grace  to  music  is  the  voice 
of  living  man,  uttering  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  to  which  it 
is  subservient,  distinctly,  in  articulate  speech.  All  the  other 
sources  of  musical  expression  and  beauty  which  we  have  consid- 
ered are  in  the  power  of  mere  musical  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  man ;  but  the  human  voice  can  breathe  out  in  musical  tones, 
instinct  with  life,  the  words  that  shadow  forth  distinctly  the 
sentiment  of  the  song. 
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In  vocal  music  the  art  has  respect  to  the  propenies  of  the 
voice  when  alone,  and  to  its  union  with  instrumental  accompa- 
niment in  unison  or  with  variations. 

The  properties  on  which  the  beauty  of  vocal  music  depends 
are  the  purity,  compass,  strength,  flexibility  of  the  mere  vocal 
tones ;  their  utterance  in  the  canto  with  accuracy  and  feeling 
appropriate  to  the  themes ;  and  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
language.  I  will  remark  only  on  the  last  of  these,  that  a  dis- 
tinct pronunciation  is  too  important  to  be  sacrificed,  notwith- 
standing the  sounds  it  introduces  that  are  foreign  to  pure 
musical  tone.  Yet  marked  as  the  consonants  of  our  language 
are  with  the  unmusical  sounds  of  mutes,  aspirates,  sibilants, 
nasals  and  gutturals,  care  and  skill  are  demanded  of  the  vocal- 
ist in  order  to  good  performance,  and,  I  will  add,  are  demanded 
also  of  the  lyric  poet,  that  he  select  his  language  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  accommodation  to  the  vocalist  There  is  a  great  dififer- 
ence  on  this  point  in  the  language  of  nations.  The  Italian, 
most  abounding  in  pure  vocals  and  liquids,  is  of  all  most  favor- 
able to  the  art.  The  English  and  Grerman,  possessing  more 
harsh  consonants  than  the  Italian,  yet  distributing  them  about 
equally,  may  perhaps  contend  as  to  which  shall  take  the  prece- 
dence. But  the  French,  on  account  of  its  abounding  and  deep 
nasals,  its  want  of  broad  and  generous  vocality,  and  the  absence 
of  exact  and  strong  rhythm  in  the  length  and  accent  of  sylla- 
bles, is  the  least  favorable  of  all.  If  any  dispute  the  verdict,  I 
refer  them  to  the  Letter  of  Bousseau,  **  Sur  la  musique  Francais." 

The  union  of  instrumental  music  with  vocal  serves  to  give 
body  and  purity  to  the  musical  sound  of  the  voice,  and  in  the 
bass  to  add  depth,  and  to  throw  the  unfavorable  sounds  of 
articulation  more  into  the  shade:  while  in  its  relation  to  the 
sentiment,  it  is  like  passive  nature  waiting  on  man  and  honor- 
ing the  sentiments  that  rise  in  his  heart  and  are  uttered  on  his 
tongue.  When  instrumental  music  accompanies  the  voice  in 
unison,  it  presents  the  voc«l  song  in  a  strong  and  clear  light, 
like  a  figure  on  a  mere  drapeau  blanc  or  white  ground.  When 
it  accompanies  the  voice  with  variations,  it  presents  its  own 
beauty  in  harmonious  keeping  with  the  vocal  song  and  its  ex- 
pressions, as  in  a  picture  the  scenery  and  coloring  of  an  appro- 
priate front  and  back  ground  set  off  to  advantage  the  principal 
figure. 
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The  art  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  at  so  great  a  length  is 
deeply  inwoven  with  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  heart 
Its  greatest  beauty  is  evolved  in  the  utterance  of  the  pure  and 
more  generous  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  suits  not  the  feelings  of  variance  and  wrath.  But  love, 
friendship,  patriotism,  piety,  here  find  congenial  utterance- 
Music,  though  oft^n  abused,  serves  to  spread  abroad  and  sustain 
the  reign  of  such  sentiments,  amid  the  trials,  jealousies,  rival- 
ries of  a  cold  and  selfish  world. 

This  heaven-descended  guest  has  come  to  earth  to  aid  us  in 
our  course,  not  to  withdraw  us  from  the  active  duties  and  stem 
conflicts  of  Ufa  The  wants  and  woes  of  a  world  of  fellow 
beings  ever  surround  us,  and  demand  attention.  Our  daily 
labors  and  cares  and  trials  are  crowding  on  us.  Each  is  tempted 
to  say :  "  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  fly 
away  to  some  better  land  and  be  at  rest  I "  We  are  inclined  to 
withdraw  from  all  duties  and  cares  to  some  retreat  of  self-in- 
dulgence. Yet  life  we  may  not  sacrifice.  Duty  we  may  not 
relinquish.  If  we  go  forth,  buckling  on  the  armor  of  faith  and 
love,  to  do  our  duty  in  the  world,  we  find  a  powerful  friend  and 
helper  in  this  heavenly  attendant  She  meets  us  as  a  fiiend  in 
the  parlor,  the  social  circle,  the  sanctuary  of  God.  The  tjrpe 
and  pattern  of  a  higher  state,  she  raises  our  drooping  spirits, 
she  cheers  us  onward,  she  points  us  upward,  with  foretastes  of 
the  high  banquets  she  holds  forever  in  the  regions  of  immor- 
tality. Luther,  when  some  fine  music  was  performing,  ex- 
claimed in  transport,  **If  our  Lord  God  has  shed  forth  such 
wondrous  gifts  on  this  earth,  which  is  no  better  than  a  dark 
nook,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  that  eternal  life  in  which  we 
shall  be  perfected ! ''  There  all  angels  and  redeemed  men, 
united  as  lovers  and  friends,  dwelling  in  the  cloudless  land 
of  perfection,  glowing  with  supreme  devotion  to  the  eternal 
King,  have  their  hearts  forever  filled  with  the  sweetest  senti- 
ments for  song.  The  glories  of  creation  and  redemption,  the 
themes  of  the  first  song  and  of  the  new,  forever  fill  their  hearts. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  that — as  over  Bethlehem  once  and  as  revealed 
to  John  in  his  ecstatic  vision — ^there  are  modes  in  which  melodi- 
ous and  harmonious  utterance  is  given  to  their  sentiments  of 
praise,  powerful  and  majestic  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and 
mighty  thunderings,  sweet  and  enrapturing  as  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps. 
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Article  VL— THE  OBERLIN   COUNCIL,  AND  ITS  DOC- 
TRINAL STATEMENT.* 

I.   ANTECEDENT  VIEW. 

There  are  two  uses  for  a  Church,  creed.  1.  As  a  test  of 
fellowship  or  communion ;  2.  As  a  guide  for  the  exercise  of 
ofificial  power  and  teaching  in  the  Church.  These  two  distinct 
uses  are  reached  by  two  distinct  parts  of  the  creed,  or  rather, 
by  two  distinct  forms  of  creed  for  the  two  uses.  Such  is  the 
case,  at  least,  in  all  denominations  but  the  close-communion 
sects.  They  restrict  Church  fellowship  by  the  same  full  creed 
by  which  they  oflOicially  govern  their  Church.  All  others  use 
two  forms,  reserving  their  fuller  particular  creed  for  purposes 
of  Church  control  and  instruction,  and  setting  forth  a  briefer 
general  confession  as  suflOicient  for  fellowship  and  communion. 
The  latter  includes  simply  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  ordinary  Christian  denominations;  and,  though 
pretty  generally  understood  and  agreed  upon  among  the  sects, 
is  not  ordinarily  reduced  to  writing. 

Any  Church  or  association  of  Churches  may,  for  convenience 
and  emphasis,  write  out  this  general  Evangelical  creed  held  in 
common,  as  they  understand  it ;  and  may  distinctly  set  it  forth 
as  the  test  of  their  fellowship  and  communion.  The  Boston 
Council  of  Congregationalists  have  done  this  very  thing.  And 
this  more  distinct  announcement  of  our  Evangelical  7feZfot{;«Aip, 
(as  including  admission  to  the  privileges  of  our  Churches),  is 
what  so  many  leading  Congregationalists  have  of  late  been  urg- 
ing, as  ably  set  forth  in  an  Article  by  Dr.  Patton  in  the  New 
JSnglander  for  April  The  Oberlin  Council  of  course  followed 
in  the  same  line.     At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Dlinois  State 

*  Compare  the  Article  in  the  April  number,  entitled  "  The  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the 
National  Council." 

See,  also,  Article  VII,  "Sectarian  Symbols,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  p.  746.— 
[Eds.  New  ENGLAin>EB.] 
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Association,  President  Sturtevant  eloquently  urged  the  matter ; 
and  other  foremost  minds  in  different  directions  have  reechoed 
the  cry.  But  while  we  thus  set  forth  anew  our  broad  Evangel- 
ical fellowship^  let  us  not  forget  that  we  and  all  others  (except 
close-communionists)  have  always  been  proceeding  practically 
upon  the  same  principle,  only  with  less  parade  of  a  written 
form. 

If  any  Church  or  association  of  Churches  proceeds  further, 
and  declines  to  have  any  other  creed  besides  this  simply  Evan- 
gelical outline ;  exercising  not  only  its  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion, but  also  its  Church  government,  on  this  broad  basis, — we 
have  thus  a  new  denomination,  a  simply  Evangelical  Church 
or  association,  more  comprehensive  and  limited  in  teaching 
and  control^  though  not  any  more  liberal  in  fellowship  and  com- 
munion. In  such  case,  the  two  uses  of  a  creed  are  blended 
upon  one  single  form  of  creed,  as  in  the  case  of  close-commun- 
ionists ;  that  is,  a  simply  Evangelical  Church  and  a  close-com- 
munion Church  agree  in  this,  that  the  same  creed  which  governs 
and  instructs  the  Church  is  to  be  used  to  measure  its  fellow- 
ship and  communion :  but  they  differ  as  to  the  extent  and  par- 
ticularity of  that  creed,  the  one  affirming  that  it  should  include 
only  what  all  true  Christians  hold  in  common  as  indispensable^ 
the  other  affirming  that  it  should  include  all  that  a  Church 
deems  highly  important  to  Christianity. 

On  the  oth^r  hand,  the  sects  generally  believe  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  fellowship  and  government,  and 
that  two  distinct  forms  of  creed  are  proper  for  the  two  uses, — 
the  one  simply  Evangelical,  and  uniting  the  Churches  and 
sects  all  into  one  brotherhood  in  Christ, — ^the  other  more  par- 
ticular, for  the  ordering  of  each  Church  or  sect  internally,  as  it 
may  find  for  its  profit  and  advancement  Under  this  view  of 
things,  all  that  is  wanted  to  consummate  that  Christian  union 
so  much  desired  is  (1)  to  magnify  sufficiently  the  general  Evan- 
gelical fellowship  feature  of  our  Churches,  as  Congregationalists 
are  trying  to  do,  in  common  acts  and  occasions  of  united  effort 
and  communion, — ^keeping  more  in  the  background  our  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  and  customs,  as  the  sects  are  fast  learning  to 
do ; — (2)  to  drop  entirely  the  distinctive  features,  for  the  time 
being,  in  small  communities^  in  order  to  operate  together  a 
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union  or  simply  Evangelical  Church,  until  such  time  as  the 
population  and  means  shall  warrant  distinctive  organizations. 

Some  think  that  nothing  hut  simply  Evangelical  Churches 
should  exist,  and  that  all  sects  should  come  together  into  them, 
as  they  might  do  without  forswearing  their  own  peculiarities  of 
doctrine.  Some  Congregationalists  are  anxious  to  turn  our 
denomination  into  such  a  merely  Evangelical  order  or  line  of 
Churches,  having  no  distinctive  faith.  But  all  confess  that  this 
cannot  be  applied  to  polity  also,  and  so  it  must  amount  to  but 
little :  and  if  it  is  applied  to  doctrine,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
pastor  is  to  know  what  he  is  authorized  to  preach.  Sects  are 
not  so  very  bad  a  thing,  if  only  seciartsm  can  be  cast  out  The 
more  thoughtful  are  convinced,  that,  as  man  is,  Christian 
studies  and  labors  that  are  confined  to  the  simply  Evangelical 
basis  of  what  all  hold  in  common,  must  necessarily  be  meager 
and  stinted,  lacking  that  depth  and  warmth  of  devotion,  that 
breadth  and  height  of  growth,  which  comes  fix)m  the  '*  strong 
meat"  of  distinctive  doctrine,  superadded  to  the  rudimentary 
"  milk  for  babes"  in  Christ 

Hence,  our  denomination  generally  (like  others)  prefer  the 
old  method,  of  gathering  the  people,  where  they  are  numerous 
enough,  into  distinctive  Churches,  each  maintaining  the  views 
which  most  satisfy  and  edify  itself, — ^while  we  do  earnestly  and 
growingly  desire  to  have  all  these  distinctive  Churches  of 
every  name,  in  each  town  (as  well  as  larger  territory),  come 
together  in  an  Evangelical  Alliance  or  Union,  for  common 
fellowship  and  labor ;  reserving  the  simply  Evangelical  Church 
for  smaller  communities,  where  distinctive  Churches  cannot 
well  be  maintained.  Let  us  hasten  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors to  this  happy  consummation,  as  we  may  easily  do,  without 
any  vain  war  upon  the  sects,  any  futile  struggle  against  human 
nature  in  its  unavoidable  diversities ;  and  we  shall  thus  have 
attained  the  great  need  of  our  times,  namely,  one  grand  Evan- 
gelical union  of  Christendom,  to  the  dismay  of  infidelity,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Cross  I 

Congregationalism  has  long  been  growing  into  this  plan  and 
this  practice,— of  standing  in  substantial  adherence  to  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  where  she  has  room  to  stand, — ^whilst  ready,  with 
outstretched  arms  of  fellowship,  to  organize  Evangelically  with 
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other  denominations  into  one  common  alliance  and  brotherhood 
in  Christ, — ^being  especially  anxious,  in  small  communities,  to 
give  the  field  to  simply  Evangelical  labor,  in  which  all  can 
unite.  As  a  denomination,  we  have  long  been  urglog  and 
helping  such  union  or  simply  Evangelical  Churches;,  and,  for 
want  of  general  Evangelical  organizations  of  the  united  sects, 
such  as  we  have  just  suggested  and  are  hoping  to  see,  our  Con- 
gregational Associations  and  Missionary  Societies  have  spread 
and  will  spread  their  liberal  wing  over  such  union  Churches, 
and  receive  them  to  our  fellowship,  though  not  qualified  to  enter 
into  our  distinctive  teaching  and  control 

When  a  Congregational  body  (like  any  other)  thus  welcomes 
a  simply  Evangelical  brother  or  Church,  it  is  to  their  fellowship, 
not  to  a  control  of  their  particular  views  and  teachings.  For, 
this  distinction  has  thus  tar  always  been  wisely  kept  in  view, 
by  our  denomination  as  well  as  others.  Many  want  us  now  to 
relinquish  this  distinction,  and  enlarge  all  our  Churches  and 
associations,  district,  state,  and  national,  into  simply  Evangel- 
ical bodies,  with  no  distinctive  doctrines  to  be  maintained  and 
taught, — with  all  Evangelical  persons  and  bodies  invited  to 
join  us  in  full  control  as  well  as  in  fellowship ;  in  fact,  to  set 
ourselves  forward  as  merely  the  nucleus  of  Evangelical  Alliance 
for  all,  with  Congregationalism  itself  (as  anything  distinctive) 
dropped  out,  and  all  the  other  sects  urged  thus  also  to  empty 
themselves,  and  become  simply  Evangelical  like  us.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  we  are  already  committed  to  this  stand, 
that  the  late  National  Council  at  Oberlin  has  made  for  us  a 
"  new  departure,"  and  put  us  all  on  this  simply  Evangelical 
platform.     Is  it  so  ? 

The  theory  now  being  set  forth  is  this :  that  in  regard  to  doc- 
trine, although  the  Council  did  not  of  course  denounce  or  *'  dis- 
own" any  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  yet  as  a  simply  Evangelical 
body  they  did  mean  to  ignore  or  omii  to  mention  everything,  be- 
yond the  simply  Evangelical  fedth  held  by  all  sects,  as  no 
longer  to  be  maintained  at  our  head-quarters ;  and  that  they 
thus  assumed  a  new  position  for  the  denomination,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  associations,  and  even  Churches,  of  our  order. 
But,  since  the  Council  did  certainly  retain  the  denominational 
title  "  Congregational"  in  all  its  potency,  which  does  not  look 
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like  fixing  a  simply  Evangelical  basis,  therefore,  the  new  theory 
further  alleges,  that,  while  becoming  simply  Evangelical  in 
doctrine^  the  Council  has  not  become  simply  Evangelical  in 
polity,  but  stands,  and  expects  its  constituents  to  stand,  squarely 
as  ever  on  the  Congregational  platform  of  government  and 
procedura 

So  that,  while  the  title  "Congregational"  is  thus  emptied  of 
all  reference  to  doctrine,  the  term  "Evangelical"  is  thus  also 
emptied  of  all  reference  to  polity.  And  though  a  grand  rally 
is  thus  to  be  made  for  doctrinal  union  on  a  simply  Evangelical 
basis,  this  is  to  be  only  among  those  who  will  fully  agree  in  our 
Church  polity ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  no  general  union  on  a 
simply  Evangelical  basis  of  polity  as  well  as  doctrine.  We  are 
to  have  the  same  sects  still.  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  anything  that  diSers  in 
form  or  method ;  it  is  only  every  shade  of  Cal vinistic  or  predes- 
tinarian  faith  that  is  to  be  put  into  the  shade.  This  seems  to 
be  the  whole  upshot  of  the  plan.  Let  us  see  if  our  magnates 
have  done  up  for  us  this  little  job. 

II.  Action  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  at  Oberlin  saw  fit  to  perpetuate  itself  by  a 
Constitution  commencing  thus : 

"  The  Congregational  Ohnrches  of  the  United  States,  by  elders  and  messengers 
assembled,  do  now  associate  themselves  in  National  Council,  to  express  and  foster 
their  substantial  unity,  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  work,  etc.  .  .  .  They  agree  in 
belief  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  suflBcient  aud  only  infallible  rule  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  practice;  their  interpretation  thereof  being  in  substantial  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  commonly  called  Evangelical, 
held  in  our  own  Churches  fh>m  the  early  times,  and  suffidentiy  set  forth  by 
former  Councils." 

The  whole  controversy  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"Evangelical"  here  used,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  has  two 
senses  or  applications,  namely:  (1)  as  applied  to  doctrines,  it 
means  truly  Evangelical,  or  including  all  essential  doctrine,  as 
opposed  to  heresy,  Socinian,  Pelagian,  etc.;  (2)  as  applied  to 
union  of  sects,  it  means  simply  Evangelical,  or  excluding  aU  bui 
essential  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  specialty,  Calvinistic,  Armin- 
ian,  &C.     We  claim  the  former  meaning  for  the  word  here; 
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the  theory  we  oppose  claims  the  latter  meaning.  Which  is 
right?  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  allusion  here  to  the  union 
of  sects;  and  therefore  the  word  cannot  mean  simply  Evangeli- 
cal But  the  word  is  here  directly  applied  to  "doctrines,"  and 
therefore  mv^si  mean  truly  Evangelical.  It  cannot  mean  simply 
Evangelical,  (i.  e.,  confined  to  doctrines  held  in  common  by 
the  sects,)  unless  that  word  simply  is  put  in ;  which  is  an  inter- 
polation entirely  unwarranted. 

What  did  the  Council  aim  at  in  giving  this  their  brief  notice 
of  doctrine?  They  themselves  state  most  clearly  their  object; 
saying,,  the  Churches  do  now  associate  themselves  "  to  express 
and  foster  their  substantial  unity  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  work.'' 
This  is  what  they  give  as  the  design ;  and  this  is  all.  Not  to 
set  up  any  new  platform  of  doctrine ;  not  to  make  any  "  new 
departure"  in  regard  to  fellowship.  For  the  Council  knew  full 
well  that  they  had  no  shadow  of  authority  to  attempt  any 
such  thing.  As  representatives,  they  could  only  "express" 
what  unity  they  understood  as  already  existing  among  Congre- 
gational Churches.  They  could  order  or  create  no  new  unity, 
especially  between  Churches  of  different  denominations.  That 
must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  Churches  themselves  in  their 
■  Church  capacity.  Their  object  was  to  express^  simply  to  express, 
the  unity  that  is ;  and  therefore  we  find  them  immediately  go- 
ing on  to  make  this  expression  in  regard  to  doctrine,  saying ; 
"  They  agree  in  belief  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  etc. 

Without  stopping  to  particularize, — and  only  wishing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Scripture  belief  agreed  upon  from  all  Socinian, 
Pelagian,  or  other  unevangelical  heresies,  that  try  to  sail  under 
the  colors  of  Congregationalism, — they  go  on  to  tell  us  that  the 
true  Congregational  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  "  in  substantial 
dccardance  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith  com- 
monly called  Evangelical."  And  then,  to  show  clearly  that 
there  is  no  attempt  at  a  new  platform,  they  take  pains  to  add, 
that  these  Evangelical  Congregational  doctrines  remain  the  same 
as  have  been  "  held  in  our  own  Churckes  from  the  early  times, 
and  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  Councils."  What  could  be 
plainer  than  that  there  is  here  no  new  position  taken,  and  no 
thought  of  such  an  attempt?  How  evident  that  the  word 
Evangelical  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  Orthodox,  to  separate 
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us  from  Socinian  and  other  errors  that  have  arisen  among  n& 
Even  the  liberal  freedom  with  which  we  will  receive  to  onr 
fdhwshvp  those  who  are  simply  Evangelical,  is  not  here  re-iter- 
ated, but  taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing  already  understood,  and 
needing  no  farther  enforcement.  Much  less  is  there  here  any 
new  announcement,  that  this  Evangelical  freedom  of  fellowship 
is  all  there  is  ofvs^ — ^that  everything  in  our  old  standards  which 
is  not  simply  Evangelical  is  now  at  length  ignored! 

There  are  evidently  three  things  said  about  the  doctrines  in 
question.  They  are  ( 1)  **  doctrines  commonly  called  Evangel- 
ical, ( 2)  doctrines  held  in  our  own  Churches  from  the  early  times, 
and  (8)  doctrines  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  Councils." 
Now,  if  we  understand  these  three  clauses  to  qualify  "  doctrines" 
separately^  then  the  "  substantial  accordance"  is  with  three  sorts 
of  doctrine,  ( 1)  all  doctrine  commonly  called  Evangelical,  ( 2) 
all  doctrine  held  by  our  own  Churches  from  the  early  times, 
and  ( 8)  all  doctrine  set  forth  sufficiently  by  former  Councils. 
So  that  whatever  sense  we  give  to  Evangelical,  the  doctrines  of 
the  fathers  are  likewise  endorsed. 

But  suppose  we  consider  the  three  qualifications  as  jointly 
applied  to  "doctrines,"  so  that  the  "substantial  accordance"  is 
•only  with  doctrines  which  are  both  Evangelical  and  held  byj 
the  fethers,  etc.  Then,  if  we  interpolatef,  and  understand  the 
meaning  as  simply  Evangelical,  we  have  these  three  absurdities: 
1.  The  faith  of  our  fathers,  set  forth  by  former  Councils,  is  said 
to  be  simply  Evangelical,  or  confined  to  points  held  by  all  sects, 
which  is  notoriously  untrue.  2.  For  an  exhibit  of  this  simply 
Evangelical  faith  of  the  sects,  we  are  not  referred  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  sect  formulas  themselves,  which  is  certainly  the 
proper  place,  but  only  to  "our  own  Churches"  and  "former 
Councils,"  with  all  their  specialties  of  doctrine, — a  most  absurd 
resort  for  such  a  purpose,  surely.  8.  With  this  simply  Evan- 
gelical faith,  in  which  all  sects  are  agreed,  vye  ourselves  are  said 
to  be  not  fully  agreed  also  (as  we  certainly  are),  but  only  "in 
substantial  accordance ;  i  e.,  we  are  not  precisely  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelical denominations,— a  statement  not  only  untrue,  but  very 
absurd  for  the  Council  to  put  forth  "  as  the  ground  of  fellow- 
ship." 
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If  it  be  said,  the  ^^substantial  accordance"  refers  to  the  factf 
that  our  faith  has  in  it  more  than  the  simply  Evangelical  faith, 
then  all  that  we  claim  is  conceded,  and  the  Council  did  set 
forth  and  maintain  our  specialties  of  faith,  as  truly  as  that 
which  is  common  to  the  sects.  And  in  that  case,  the  clauses 
added  after  the  word  "doctrines"  must  certainly  qualify  it 
separately  J  thus :  Our  interpi:etation  is  in  substantial  accordance, 
(1)  with  the  doctrines  commonly  called  Evangelical,  (2)  with 
the  doctrines  held  in  our  own  Churches  from  the  early  times, 
and  (3)  with  the  doctrines  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  Coun- 
cils. To  say  that  our  &ith  is  only  in  substantial  accordance 
with  simply  Evangelical  faith,  L  e.,  it  is  more  than  that  (as  was 
our  fathers  faith), — and  then  to  add  that  this  simply  Evangel- 
ical faith,  ( which  is  less  than  our  own  faith  as  well  as  that  of 
our  fathers,)  is  the  very  faith  held  by  our  fathers  and  set  forth 
by  their  Councils, — ^this  would  be  the  very  height  of  absurdity. 
The  phrase  ^^substantial  accordance"  settles  it,  that  the  doctrines 
(  more  than  simply  Evangelical)  held  in  our  own  Churches  from 
the  early  times  is  what  our  accordance  is  witL 

To  understand  the  Council's  reference  as  simply  Evangelical, 
is  to  make  their  three  statements  to  be  these  (as  expressly 
avowed  by  one  writer) : — "  (1)  that  our  Congregational  Churches 
hold  to  the  [simply]  Evangelical  system  of  faith;  [i  e.,  the 
system  which  recognizes  nothing  but  doctrine  common  to  the 
sects;  is  this  true?] — (2)  that  they  always  have  held  to  it, 
since  the  early  history  of  our  land ;  [is  such  a  limited  system 
true  of  our  fathers?] — (8)  that  the  details  of  that  [simply] 
Eyangelic  faith  will  be  found  in  the  confessions  approved  by 
former  Councils."  Is  it  true  that  the  former  Councils  from  the 
early  times  gave  this  limited  system  of  doctrine?  While  the 
theory  objected  to  thus  makes  all  untruth,  our  own  understand- 
ing of  the  Council's  reference,  as  truly  Evangelical,  gives  the 
foUowing  as  their  three  sensible  statements :  (1)  that  we  are  a 
truly  Evangelical  denomination,  agreeing  substantially  with  all 
the  Orthodox  system,  commonly  so  called ;  (2)  that  in  this  we 
agree  with  our  fathers  from  the  'early  times ;  (8)  that  we  need 
not  particularize,  as  the  details  will  be  found  in  former  confes- 
sions. 
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•  In  this  Oonstitution,  the  Council  are  not  settling  "  the  ground 
o{  fellowship"  as  some  all^e ;  that  is  not  a  matter  of  denomina- 
tional constitution.  They  are  only  defining  Congr^ationalism, 
and  explaining  what  is  the  controling  theology  for  their  govern- 
mentjAs  a  national  body.  If  they  meant  mere  fellowship  here, 
they  would  "  insist  only  upon  a  /till  accordance  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith  held  by  the  Evangelical  sects  in 
comnum,  as  the  ground  of  fellowship"  But  since  they  ask,  not 
a  full,  but  only  a  ^^substantial  accordance"  with  something,  it 
certainly  must  be  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  ourselves  and 
our  fathers  "commonly  called  Evangelical"  or  Orthodox, — not 
as  the  limit  oi  fellowship,  but  as  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
National  Council  for  control  of  its  affairs.  To  say,  as  one  does, 
that  the  Council  "insists  only  on  a  substantial  accordance  vnth 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  feith,  commonly  called 
[simply]  'Evangelical,'  as  the  ground  of  fellowship  " — is  not 
only  to  attribute  to  the  Council  an  unevangdical  laxity  not  to  be 
supposed,  but  also  to  assign  to  their  doctrinal  basis  di  fellowship 
aim  having  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Mark  the  language  of  this  Oberlin  Constitution.  It  asserts 
no  such  strange  notion  as  that  our  Congregational  faith  is 
nothing  hut  the  simply  Evangelical  faitL  Everybody  knows 
better  than  that  It  only  says  that  our  feith  is  in  substantial 
accordance  with  all  Evangelical  doctrine  (so-called),  does  not 
fall  short  of  it,  is  truly  Evangelical,  as  the  Presbyterian  or  anj^ 
other  faith  can  claim  to  be  Evangelical.  So  that  they  need 
not  throw  upon  us  the  stigma  of  Unitarianism,  or  any  other 
ism.  Let  the  appeal  be  particularly  to  New  England  delega)«s 
to  Oberlin,  to  say  if  this  is  not  what  was  chiefly  in  their  mind. 
Did  they  mean  to  throw  up  everything  but  what  Methodists 
believe  ? 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  by  the  unauthorized  interpola- 
tion of  that  word  (or  thought)  simply,  that  the  term  Evangelical 
can  be  narrowed  down  to  teach  here  an  ignoring  of  all  the 
doctrines  except  those  held  in  common  by  alL  And  we  have 
seen  that  this  unwarranted  interpolation  of  simply  involves  a 
threefold  absurdity.  If  a  part  of  the  Council  thus  carelessly 
interpolated  the  thought  in  their  voting,  and  so  imagined  that 
they  had  got    rid  of   Calvinism,   it  should    be    understood 
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that  no  such  private  interpretation  binds  the  whole  Congrega- 
tional denomination  to  anything  not  expr^sly  "  in  the  bond." 

If  the  Council  had  wished  to  assert  that  we  alone,  of  all  the 
Evangelical  denominations,  maintain  no  doctrines  but  those 
common  to  all,  they  could  easily  have  said  so  in  a  dozen  plain 
words.  But  they  evidently  meant  to  assert  no  such  strange 
and  unreal  thing.  If,  thinking  of  the  Calvinistic  fathers,  a 
brother  (as  alleged)  "  thought  we  had  left  that  and  them  out ; 
so  far  as  theii  peculiarities  went," — ^it  was  only  because,  he  said, 
"  you  have  got  in  another  way  all  you  wanted  ;"  L  e.  (seemingly), 
I  think  of  a  turn  we  can  give  to  the  word  "Evangelical"* 
which  shall  carry  our  point,  whether  the  Council  meant  it  or 
not  We  are  asked  how  the  unanimous  Council  could  ?ielp 
meaning  to  ignore  everything  in  the  old  standards  except  what 
is  simply  Evangelical,  when  this  was  what  so  many  present 
wanted  to  have  done.  We  ask  in  return,  how  they  could  unani- 
mously mean  this,  when  there  were  so  many  present  refusing 
to  express  any  such  thing. 

Any  attempt  to  thfust  upon  the  simple  obvious  utterance 
of  the  Council  a  forced  interpretation,  which  should  make  that 
Council  stultify  itself,  in  an  effort  to  legislate  a  platform  for  the 
whole  denomination, — and  this  as  the  first  demonstration  that 
they  had  no  possible  legislative  power! — any  such  attempt 
would  look  too-  much  like  having  an  end  to  answer,  and  seiz- 
ing an  opportune  opening  to  force  a  favorite  theory,  by  a  "  snap 
judgment,"  upon  a  bewildered  people.  Thus  to  wake  up  some 
morning  after  the  fire,  and  find  ourselves  as  a  denomination, 
by  some  sudden  and  unconscious  process,  transferred  to  an 
entirely  new  policy,  would  savor  too  much  of  political  attempts 
to  trap  the  nation  into  woman-suffrage  through  a  15th  amend- 
ment interpretation  "  dodge  I" 

III.    Foreign  Relations. 

•  But  suppose  the  attempt  abandoned  to  fiisten  on  the  Coun- 
cil any  interference  or  "new  departure"  in  regard  to  the  doc- 

*  Is  this  the  reason  why  the  Goancil's  action  is  now  given  us  wkh  the  word 
"  Evangelical"  put  in  quotation  marks,  as  if  used  in  a  particular  technical  sense, 
— and  also  with  a  comma  after  "  faith," — ^both  which  glosses  were  wanting  as  the 
action  was  first  printed  ? 
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trine  of  the  Churches; — ^and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  drawing 
back  from  this  conclusion  **  oflF  and  on,"  giving  an  aspect  of 
inconsistency  to  different  portions  of  the  theory  as  pressed  from 
time  to  time ;  the  idea  is  still  uiged  that  the  Council  did  at 
least  mean,  to  ^'  foster"  unity,  by  organizing  themselves  on  a 
simply  Evangelical  basis  of  doctrine ;  as  shown  by  their  admis- 
sion of  such  delegates  from  Kentucky.  Against  this  view  all 
the  arguments  before  given  fully  hold,  with  this  additional 
fact :  The  Council  do  not  give  their  doctrinal  statement  as  sim- 
ply their  own  basis  of  organization ;  but  they  expressly  pro- 
claim it  as  the  old  platform  of  the  Churches.  "They  [the  Con- 
gr^ational  Churches]  agree"  substantially  in  these  doctrines. 
So  that,  whatever  they  here  adopt  for  themselves  as  a  body, 
they  profess  to  derive  direct  from  the  Churches ;  and  they  do 
not  mean  to  put  the  National  Council  on  a  simply  EvangeUcal 
basis,  unless  they  are  proclaiming  the  Churches  to  be  already 
there, — which  we  have  seen  to  be  impossible. 

Their  action  in  regard  to  the  Kentucky  delegates  is  simpla 
While  like  the  Churches  recognizing  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  fathers  as  still  ours  substantially,  they  like  the  Churches 
received  to  fellowship  and  communion  (though  not  to  contrct) 
those  who  were  simply  Evangelical  It  is  understood,  now  as 
always,  that  otir  fellowship  is  thus  broadly  Evangelical,  not 
only  in  the  National  Council,  but  in  all  associations  and 
Churches.  But,  if  the  Council  did  mean  further,  that  those 
Kentucky  delegates  were  received  to  full  control^  with  liberty 
to  move  for  the  eradication  of  all  distinctive  Congregational 
doctrine,  from  the  whole  body  as  from  themselves, — then  it  is  sim- 
ply a  question  whether  the  Council  in  that  matter  did  the  wise 
thing  or  not?  and  whether  any  Church  or  association  is  praise- 
worthy, in  thus  undermining  stealthily  its  own  avowed  princi- 
ples? A  bold  strike  for  a  simply  Evangelical  basis  may  be  a 
better  ''fostering"  of  unity  than  such  a  roundabout  arrival 
at  the  result  as  if  by  cowardly  inadvertence. 

And,  in  the  case  of  this  national  body,  we  would  not  object 
to  such  a  liberal  platform,  if  thus  clearly  avowed,  and  kept 
frt>m  all  encroachment  on  the  Churches.  If  it  is  thought  best 
to  have  this  central  organization,  not  for  the  special  uses  of 
Orthodox  Congregationalism  (already  sufficiently  supplied  jper- 
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haps  with  apparatus),  but  for  the  mere  advancement  of  the  Con- 
gregational polity  as  distinguished  from  doctrine, — why  then, 
invite  to  it  all  who  can  agree  with  us  in  polity,  whether  called 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Independent,  Methodist  or  otherwise. 
Only,  let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  this  is  what  it  is ;  and 
do  not  let  the  title  Congregational  remain  applied  to  it  in  our 
narr^er  sense,  as  if  this  body  were  also  to  be  the  grand  axle 
of  our  denominational  machine. 

Suppose  it  true  that  the  National  Council  sets  oat  to  be  a 
body  so  little  ecclesiastical,  so  purely  an  extra  or  voluntary 
gathering  of  spiritual  workers,  like  a  common  Christian  Con- 
vention of  divers  denominations,  that  it  will  not  go  into  nice 
doctrinal  points,  but  is  satisfied  with  describing  the  faith  of  its 
constituents  as  soundly  Evangelical.  It  will  not  then  com- 
plain, if  this  dismissing  of  particulars  should  allow,  or  even 
invite,  Churches  of  differing  views  to  associate  in  this  National 
Council  or  Convention.  Nay,  the  thing  might  go  so  far,  that 
Churches  or  organizations  of  all  Evangelical  orders  might  come 
to  represent  themselves  thus,  in  one  national  gathering.  And 
we  would  not  object 

But  this  would  not  affect  the  particular  Churches  at  all. 
Some  might  be  Methodist,  some  Presbyterian,  some  Episcopal, 
at  homa  But  there,  in  the  happy  Union  or  Council  of  all 
Evangelism,  they  would  show  one  peaceful  femily  of  Christians, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  Satanic  hosts.  This  is  the  very  consum- 
mation we  have  longed  for,  the  plan  of  union  we  have  always 
preached  as  most  desirable:  liberty  of  distinctive  belief  in  each 
Church,  and  each  combination  of  Churches,  each  denomination 
if  you  please ;  but,  overshadowing  all,  one  grand  Evangelical 
Alliance,  cosmopolitan,  national,  but  sub-divided  to  every  State 
and  village, — wherein  Christians  of  all  names  should  do  their 
common  work  together,  saving  the  scandal  and  waste  of  num- 
berless sects  in  little  divided  communities. 

If  the  word  Congregational,  in  this  Oberlin  Constitution, 
should  be  found  a  bar  to  the  coming  in  of  some  of  the  sects, 
that  would  only  prove  that  the  Council  needs  to  go  one  step 
farther  before  the  glorious  union  platform  claimed  shall  have 
been  fully  reached.  We  can  certainly  afford  to  fellowship,  and 
in  many  things  work  together,  with  all  who  will  work  Evangel- 
ically in  polity,  as  well  as  with  all  who  will  work  Evangel- 
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ically  in  doctrine ; — unless  indeed  we  mean  to  exalt  polity  as 
of  more  consequence  than  doctrine,  which  no  orthodox  son  of 
the  Pilgrims  will  be  likely  to  do. 

We  mistake.  Since  writing  thus  we  have  with  new  surprise 
read  over  an  article  based  upon  this  very  idea.  We  find  a 
brother  in  ecstacies  over  the  prospect,  that  now  (by  the  action 
at  Oberlin)  all  doctrinal  distinctions  of  the  Evangelical  deilomi- 
nations  are  soon  to  be  obliterated,  and  only  the  more  important 
got^ermental  distinctions,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, Episcopal,  Baptist,  are  to  remain.  We  Christians  are  at 
length  to  be  a  happy  family,  when  we  zealously  get  into  our 
Churches  all  shades  of  belief,  and  as  jealously  keep  out  all  ques- 
tion or  doubt  of  our  own  Church  polity; — ^when  we  have  taught 
other  sects  to  do  the  same,  putting  questions  of  order  above 
questions  of  faith,  each  pushing  his  purely  Ecclesiastical  ism 
as  if  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  I 

Listen  to  the  announcement  of  one : 

*'  The  Church  of  God  has  moved  on  to  meet  new  issues  of  transoendant  conse- 
quence, and  it  adapts  its  fellowship  to  the  changed  drcumstanoes.  As  the  foes  of 
the  gospel  unite  and  become  increasingly  powerful,  its  friends  cannot  afford  to 
divide  on  minor  differences  [*  of  the  faith']  which  no  longer  invite  attention  or 
excite  interest  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  progress  of  Congregationalism 
has  been  greatlj  retarded  by  the  former  limitation  of  its  denominational  fellow- 
ship [management]  to  Calvinistic  ministers  and  Churches.  .  .  .  The  way  will 
now  be  open  for  Evangelical  Churches  and  ministers  to  come  to  ns  from  every 
quarter  ....  whether  theologically  they  be  Oalvinists,  Lutherans,  Arminians,  or 
even  to  a  certain  extent  Sacramentarians.  .  .  .  Surely  this  opens  a  bright  pros- 
pect for  the  progress  of  Congregationalism  as  the  representative  of  Evangelical 
Church  democracy  and  Christian  codperatlon.  .  .  .  While  denominations  may 
still  be  unavoidable,  owing  to  conscientious  differences  of  sentiment  as  to  the  pre- 
scribed organization  of  the  Church  and  ministry,  they  should  be  made  as  few  as 
possible,  and  not  be  multiplied  by  basing  them  also  on  minor  theological  differ- 
ences. .  .  .  Thus  when  our  example  shall  have  had  its  full  effect,  we  may  expect  to 
see  Evangelical  Christendom  less  at  war  with  itself,  and  the  surviving  denomina- 
tions reduced  to  those  who  feel  obligated  to  maintain  certain  fixed  forms  of  Church 
poUty." 

It  is  of  but  little  consequence,  if  at  the  outset  we  begin 
Church  with  a  capital  and  gospel  with  a  little  g.  It  may  be  of 
no  great  account  if  our  main  drift  seems  to  be,  how  men  unite 
so  as  to  be  powerful^ — what  we  can  afford  for  the  progress  of 
Congregationalism^  Church-democracy^  organization^ — about  which 
people  may  have  conscientious  differences  of  sentiment,  and  may 
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feel  obligaUd  to  maintain  certain  fioced  f ottos  of  polity^  making  such 
denominations  unavoidable^ — while  it  is  too  bad  for  them  to  have 
any  conscience  or  care  whether  they  he  Calvinists  or  ArmenianSj 
seeking  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  or  of  the  will  of  man,  -or  atten- 
tive to  any  such  minor  theological  differences. 

Bat  there  are  those  who  still  hope  that  matters  of  Christian 
faith,  "the  great  doctrines  of  grace,"  as  our  Churches  have 
always  called  them,  which  have  lifted  us  above  the  loose  theol- 
ogies and  looser  disciplines  around  us, — that  these  are  not 
henceforth  to  be  set  down  {as  if  by  decision  from  Oberlin) 
as  only  minor  diflFerences  or  petty  quibblings,  no  longer  cared 
for  among  us ;  and  that  matters  of  Church  government  are  not 
to  be  exalted  to  the  front  rank  as  of  transcendant  consequence, 
and  as  all  that  we  can  afford  to  press  in  our  new  zeal  for  a  wide- 
spreading  denomination.  There  are  many  who  still  believe 
that  the  "doctrines  of  grace"  are  of  even  more  consequence 
than  mere  Church  polity  (highly  as  we  estimate  the  latter,  in 
its  puritan  simplicity);  and  who  think  that  there ^ is  more 
promise  of  harmony  and  true  success  to  us  in  remaining  some- 
what homogeneous  and  high-toned  in  faith,  even  though  we 
may  thereby  not  swell  so  fast  our  statistics,  to  outvie  other 
Church  establishments. 

The  wish,  for  some  years  past  so  evidently  growing  espe- 
cially in  the  "interior,"  to  exalt  our  polity  ism  at  the  expense 
of  our  orthodoxy,  in  the  hope  of  swelling  our  ranks  to  compete 
with  the  on-rushing  ism^  around  us, — {they  are  all  enlarging 
themselves  by  inward  re-unions,  and  why  should  not  we  too 
enlarge  by  uniting  with  somebody  f) — this  wish,  now  at  length 
more  fully  developed  as  a  craved  outgrowth  from  the  Oberlin 
Council,  is  (we  think)  in  a  dangerous  line  of  experiment 
Already  it  brings  on  us  the  rebuke  of  the  Presbyterian  Monthly 
Becord  (for  April),  which  declines  fiirther  cooperation;  not 
only  because  "  the  arrogance  of  Congregationalists  in  claiming 
to  be  peculiarly  non-sectarian  is  offensive,"  but  also  because  (it 
says)  "  the  Calvinism  of  Congregationalism  has  been  rendered 
suspicious  by  the  new  doctrinal  departure  of  the  Oberlin  Council, 
and  needs  a  new  vindication  as  preliminary  to  any  joint 
action." 
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Let  us  not  give  color  to  these  complaiDts.  Let  us  not  so 
interpret  as  to  confirm  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  that  have 
been  made  against  us,  and  thus  cut  ourselves  off  from  what 
sympathy  we  have  got  in  more  orthodox  quarters.  Let  us  not 
boast  too  greatly  of  our  non-sectarianism,  while  we  cling  to 
that  word  Congregational  as  of  transcendant  consequence. 
Since  we  acknowledge  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episco- 
palians, with  all  their  peculiarities  of  polity,  as  soundly  Evan- 
gelical Christians  and  Churches,  how  can  we  consistently  keep 
them  out  of  our  Evangelical  Council,  if  they  should  be  taken 
with  a  happy  desire  to  come  in  ? 

It  will  be  the  easiest  thing  conceivable,  in  this  era  of  charity 
and  good  feeling,  to  consummate  the  glory  of  "  the  new  depar- 
ture" by  erasing  that  little  obnoxious  word  "  Congregational,*' 
and  letting  our  National  Council  become  the  grand  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  all  sects,  that  we  so  much  need.  Some  of  us  think 
that  this  would  be  greatly  better  than  the  present  half-way  pro- 
posal, to^  open  the  door  to  all  who  are  Evangelical  in  doctrine, 
while  we  impolitely  slam  it  in  the  fece  of  the  many,  who  would 
be  willing  in  such  alliance  to  be  also  Evangelical  in  polity. 

IV.  Domestic  Relations. 

The  mistakes  made  concerning  the  Oberlin  action  have 
arisen  in  part  (we  think)  from  the  unfortunate  wording  of  that 
action,  growing  out  of  the  assumed  position  of  the  new  organ- 
ization as  a  Council  Some  of  us  doubted,  and  still  doubt,  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  standing  body  for  our  order,  under  the  am- 
biguous and  suspicious  name  of  Council.  And  if  the  body  is 
really  Congregational,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  anything  more 
than  a  Conference  or  Association  on  a  larger  scale.  But,  un- 
like our  District  Associations,  and  even  our  Western  State 
Associations,  this  is  to  be  a  gathering,  not  of  the  Churches  as 
such,  but  of  the  associations  (and  benevolent  societies),  which 
are  the  only  bodies  represented  in  it 

This  late-devised  plan,  of  organization  by  del^ates  from 
other  delegated  bodies,  instead  of  delegates  from  individual 
Churches,  has  always  been  questionable,  as  to  its  consistency 
with  our  polity.  Such  a  borrowing  of  Presbyterial  gradation 
in  the  mode  of  organizing  (a  thing  unknown  among  the  fathers), 
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certainly  tends  towards  a  Presbyterianizing,  or  at  least  a  cen- 
tralizing, in  the  spirit  and  result  of  things.  For  it  throws  the 
influence  and  control  more  and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  indi- 
vidual pastors  and  Churches  (especially  in  the  humbler  walks) 
into  the  hands  of  leading  spirits,  who  usually  make  out  to 
reach  and  manipulate  such  select  central  bodies. 

Our  National  Council  decided,  it  seems,  not  to  go  into  the 
business  of  creed-making.  And  in  this  they  were  wise.  When 
a  Congregational  body  gets  to  consist,  like  this,  of  only  repre- 
sentatives of  representatives  of  the  Churches, — ^the  third  dilu- 
tion of  mere  advice, — ^the  cube-root  of  delegated  instruction  not 
to  govern,  then  it  would  better  leave  off  not  only  creed  making, 
but  polity -making  also.  Its  best  province,  surely,  is  that  of 
fuU  Evangelical  fellowship  only.  We  see  no  possible  need  for 
specialties  of  creed,  or  even  a  denominational  name,  or  the  title 
of  Council,  to  tfticA  a  ncUumai  body;  unless  we  want  to  make  it 
a  hierarchical  affair. 

The  National  Council  being  thus  only  a  re-union  of  the  asso- 
ciations by  representatives  sent  from  them,  it  can  aspire  to  no 
higher  prerogative  than  they  possess.  And  if  the  name  Coun- 
cil is  meant  or  allowed  to  cover  anything  more,  it  certainly  is 
a  fatal  mistake.  An  association  cannot  act  as  a  Council,  or 
give  advice  to  individual  Churches  or  members,  or  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Churches  as  such,  but  only  in  its  own  name,  as  a 
voluntary  gathering  of  members  sent  from  different  Churches. 
And  a  central  body,  made  up  &om  sub-associations,  being 
itself  only  a  voluntary  gathering  like  them,  is  at  a  still 
ftuther  remove  from  being  able  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Churches  as  such.  It  is  not  even  constituted  or  got  together  by 
Churches  (which  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  its  subse- 
quent meetings) ;  but  is  only  a  re-union  of  certain  other  volun- 
tary unions,  entirely  outside  of  Churches. 

Any  other  view,  of  associations  or  national  organizations 
than  this  here  given,  seems  to  us  a  Presbyterianizing  view  not 
known  to  pure  Congr^ationalism.  And  if  the  present  view  is 
called  in  question,  it  is  only  to  us  a  sad  token  of  the  imper- 
ceptible stages  by  which  this  generation  is  drifting  away  from 
the  simple  Church  polity  of  our  fathers,  into  a  centralizing 
polity  of  standing  aynodsj  general  assemblies,  national  councils, 
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' — such  arrangements  as  are  more  in  harmony  with  denomina- 
tions around  us. 

According  to  this  simple  puritan  idea  of  the  case,  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  Oberlin  delegates,  in  this  their  Constitution 
adopted,  to  say  as  they  do,  "  The  Congregational  Churches  of 
the  United  States,  by  elders  and  messengers  assembled,  do  now 
associate  themselves  in  National  Council.  They  agree,"  etc 
Not  to  discuss  here  the  propriety  of  saying,  "  27ie  Churches 
of  the  United  States,''  as  if  none  could  be  Congregational 
Churches  unless  represented  there  (most  certainly  a  Presby- 
terial  assumption) — not  to  discuss  here  the  propriety  of  saying, 
'*  the  Churches  agree  "  so  and  so,  when  the  matters  there  agreed 
upon  have  never  been  submitted  to  the  Churches,  (as  even  the 
more  heirarchical  sects  around  us  deem  wise  and  fitting  in  such  a 
case,) — ^not  to  delay  now  on  such  matters,  important  though  they 
be,  we  will  only  press  this  point  It  is  not  ^  Churches  that 
act  in  that  National  Council,  for  no  Church  is  there,  or  is  a 
constituent  of  that  body,  according  to  Congregational  ideas. 
It  only  represents  associations,  and  can  not  rightly  act  for 
individual  Churches,  unless  by  some  uncongr^ational  inter- 
pretation. 

The  memorable  body  that  set  forth  the  Cambridge  platform, 
the  one  great  basis  of  our  polity,  issued  it  as  coming  fix>m 
themselves; — "  The  Synod  of  the  eldera  and  messengers  of  our 
Churches  assembled  at  Cambridge  "  thus  agree.  And  in  that 
platform  they  give  as  the  only  acknowledged  composition  of  such 
a  Synod  or  Council, — "  The  Churches  sending  forth  ^ir  elders 
and  other  messengers."  Not  a  word  of  allowance  for  associa- 
tions or  other  volunteer  representative  gatherings  to  send  together 
their  messengers  statedly,  and  call  this  a  Council  or  Synod  for 
the  making  of  platforms.  And  no  assumption  even  by  the 
true  Synod  assembled,  that  it  is  **  the  Churches  "  speaking  "  by 
elders  and  messengers  ;"  but  only  a  modest  utterance,  as  from 
"  A  Synod  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  our  Churches," 
giving  their  own  opinion,  which  their  Churches  are  to  follow 
or  not  as  they  pleasa 

Hence  this  Oberlin  Constitution  would  more  appropriately 
begin  like  this :  "  The  elders  and  messengers  assembled  from 
various  associations  of  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 
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States,  do  now  associate  themselves  and  their  successors.  .  . 
They  agree,"  etc.  For  they,  the  delegates  of  associations  at 
Oberlin,  have  indeed  agreed  upon  certain  action.  But  the  par- 
ticular Churches  have  not  agreed  upon  any  such  thing.  And 
what  is  more,  there  is  in  Congregationalism  no.superior  authority 
that  can  summon  them  to  such  agreement  It  is  the  very  glory 
of  our  system -thjit  each  Church  is  free  from  outward  control, 
or  attempt  at  conformity, — and  that  even  advice  volunteered 
from  abroad,  though  from  any  number  of  associated  Churches, 
without  special  letter  missive  from  that  one  Church  calling  for 
that  precise  item  of  advice,  is  an  impertinence  to  the  Church 
advised,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  Such  was  the 
jealous  guarding  of  our  system  by  the  jEathers.  Alas  for  us  I 
if  we  are  insensibly  sliding  away  from  their  polity,  into  a  more 
powerful  centralization,  where  leading  minds  can  have  fuller 
scope  to  rule,  as  in  other  dynastiea 

We  think  this  objectionable  mode  of  wording  was  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  that  they  did  not  iniendj 
though  they  seem  to  eapressj  that  their  utterance  comes  from  the 
Churches  themselves,  all  the  Churches  of  the  land.  But  this 
oversight,  and  the  consequent  misunderstandings  arising,  only 
show  more  clearly  the  anticipated  danger  frt>m  all  such  central 
movements,  especially  the  danger  of  the  name  Council  No 
sooner  had  the  body  decided  upon  that  ominous  and  somewhat 
pretentious  title,  than  it  seemed  to  fall  at  once  into  the  error  feared 
of  talking  as  if  it  were  really  a  Council,  and  entitled  to  give 
advice  to  Churches,  and  speak  in  their  name,  and  as  if  it  had 
the  authority  of  letters  missive  on  the  particular  pointa 

The  whole  current  discussion  over  this  matter  aiises  from  the 
mistake  of  some  (helped  on  by  the  unfortunate  mode  of  expres- 
sion introducing  the  constitution),  that  the  Oberlin  action  com- 
mits the  individual  Churches  and  the  denomination  at  large ; 
and  that  this  committal  is  to  a  new  basts  of  simply  Evangelical 
control^  as  well  as  fellowship.  Whereas  the  Council  did  not 
and  could  not  act  for  the  Churches ;  and  it  did  not  and  could 
not  make  any  such  change  of  base.  All  error  is  saved,  by 
marking  well  the  distinction  between  fellowship  and  control  We 
have  no  "  new  departure."  We  have  only  added  this  National 
Council,  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  our  coach,  an  extra  patent  device, 
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(which  already  jolts  us  with  its  working), — ^namely,  one  wheel 
of  an  omnibus,  which  some  of  us  ai'e  watching  curiously,  to 
see  if  it  would  not  be  full  as  well  to  get  a  complete  omnibus 
itself! 

As  a  denomination,  we  need  perhaps  a  "  Congregational 
Union  "  of  the  churches,  such  as  they  have  in  England  ;  but 
we  have  always  and  justly  shrunk  from  a  National  Council 
So  says  a  work  issued  by  the  Congregational  Publishing 
Society  of  Boston.  Let  us  heed  such  advice.  Let  us  have 
one  thing  or  another;  either  a  simply  Evangelical  Alliance, 
or  a  general  Convention  representing  the  Congr^ational  polity 
only,  or  a  Convocation  purely  denominational  both  in  faith  and 
polity.  Let  us  not  attempt  a  mongrel  production,  really  one 
thing,  but  claiming  to  be  another,  and  so  bringing  the  world's 
laugh  upon  our  nondescript  "  National  Council"  It  is  not  too 
late  to  amend  the  title,  and  (in  proper  negotiation  with  the 
owners  of  the  name)  to  start  our  national  work  anew,  as  the 
Ambeican  Congregational  Union. 
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Akticlic  vn.— sectarian  symbols. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Englander  an  Article 
[Art  VI,  pp.  726-744]  which  may  do  good  by  the  exposure 
which  it  incidentally  makes  of  the  folly  inseparable  from  any 
attempt  to  institute  a  sectarian  Congregationalism.  It  reminds 
us  that  we  have  not  done  all  our  duty  in  relation  to  the  present 
bearings  of  that  distinctive  element  in  the  Congregational 
polity,  which  the  authors  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  attempted 
to  elaborate  in  their  chapter  "  Of  the  Communion  of  Churches 
one  with  another."  Six  months  ago,  or  more,  we  began  to  write 
what  might  have  been  in  some  sort  an  appendix  to  the  Article 
in  our  April  number,  from  a  valued  contributor,  on  the  Oberlin 
Council ;  but  we  were  too  busy  to  finish.  We  now  find  our- 
selves recalled  to  the  unfinished  task  by  a  new  contributor, 
whose  article  is  on  some  points  clear  and  convincing,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  where  he  refutes  himself  The  Article,  if 
its  positive  merits  were  far  less  than  they  are,  would  be  worth 
-publishing  as  an  example  of  the  mistakes  into  which  a  clear- 
sighted man  may  fall  by  assuming  that  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  churches  to  be  sectarian.  We  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  perplexity — to  some  minds  almost  ludicrous — 
which  has  arisen,  within  and  without  the  fellowship  of  the 
Congregational  churches,  concerning  the  significance  and  effect 
of  the  so-called  Doctrinal  Basis  in  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed triennial  convention  to  be  called  a  National  Council. 

Much  of  that  perplexity  arises  from  an  easy  misconception. 
It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  some  who  ought  to  know  better,  as 
well  as  by  many  whose  ignorance  is  more  excusable,  that  Con- 
gregationalism (especially  since  it  is  now  to  be  represented  in  a 
sort  of  General  Assembly,  meeting  under  the  name  of  Na- 
tional Council)  instead  of  being  as  it  once  was,  and  as  the  word 
implies,  the  antithesis  of  Nationalism  in  church  polity,  and  of 
aU  provincial,  synodical,  or  classical  church  goverment,  is  only 
a  name  to  denote  one  particular  method  of  governing  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  unity  territorially  coextensive  with  the  nation. 
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The  assumption,  underlying  the  perplexity,  is  that  the  Congre- 
gational churches  are  an  organized  sect  with  doctrinal  standards 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  sects,  instead  of  being  simply 
so  many  several  churches  of  Christ,  each  complete  and  dis- 
tinct ;  each  deriving  its  powers,  not  in  driblets  of  concession 
from  a  superior  judicatory,  but  in  plenitude  from  Him  who  is 
Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church ;  each  independent  of  all 
other  churches,  save  as  independent  nations  are  mutually  de- 
pendent in  their  relations  of  intercourse  and  neighborhood ; 
and  each  holding  intercourse  with  other  churches  according 
to  its  needs  and  opportunities,  and  according  to  its  own  discern- 
ment of  what  Christ  requires.  Thus,  some  Methodists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  some  Presbyterians  on  the  other,  forgetting, 
or  having  never  known,  what  the  Congregational  polity  is  and 
must  be,  have  imagined  that  because  the  National  Council  does 
not  set  up  some  old  syntagma  of  dogmatic  theology,  such  as 
the  Westminister  Confession,  or  the  Sav<)y  Declaration,  and 
establish  it  as  the  standard  of  faith  and  doctrine  for  all  Congre- 
gationalists,  those  who  bear  that  name  are  henceforth  to  be 
numbered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  anti-Calvinistic  denomina- 
tions. Some  Congregationalists,  even — or  men  who  have  thought 
tthat  they  were  Congregationalists — seem  to  think  that,  since 
the  adoption  of  that  Doctrinal  Basis,  there  is  no  knowing  whether 
they  themselves  are  or  are  not  Calvinists  as  their  fathers  were. 
Perhaps  some  such  souls  are  waiting  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Doctrinal  Basis  to  be  settled,  so  that  they  may  know  what 
it  is  which  they  themselves  believe. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  the  harmless  sentence  which  describes  so  vaguely  the 
agreement  of  the  churches  represented  at  Oberlin,  is  not  a  con- 
fession of  faith  to  be  imposed  on  all  Congregationalists,  nor  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  by  which  ministers  or  churches,  institu- 
tions or  individuals,  are  to  be  measured  and  tested.  The  breadth 
of  this  Doctrinal  Basis,  if  to  any  it  seems  too  broad,  impairs 
no  man's  liberty  to  be  as  narrow  as  his  conscience  may  require 
him  to  be.  Nor  is  any  man,  to  whom  it  may  seem  too  narrow, 
forbidden  to  be  as  much  broader  as  he  can  make  himself 
There  is  no  church,  no  association  or  conference  of  churches, 
no  theological  seminary,  no  individual  teacher  of  theology  or 
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pastor  of  a  church,  whose  views  of  Christian  doctrine  have  been 
reformed,  or  whose  ecclesiastico-theological  relations  and  sym- 
pathies have  been  modified  in  even  the  slightest  degree  by 
anything  in  that  constitution.  Churches,  pastors,  colleges,  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and  theologians,  are  no  less  Calvinistic,  and 
no  more,  than  they  were  before  the  assembling  of  the  Oberlin 
Council  If  it  be  said  that  they  are  not  now  bound  to  profess 
their  acceptance  of  the  body  of  divinity  in  Calvin's  Institutes, 
or  of  that  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms,  the 
ready  answer  is  that,  notoriously,  they  were  not  so  bound 
before.  No  feature  of  the  Congregational  polity  is  more 
characteristic,  or  more  essential  to  its  being,  than  its  repudiation 
of  all  human  standards  imposed  as  tests  of  orthodoxy  or  as 
conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  by  whatever  authority. 
Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  some  ignorance  or  inconside- 
rateness  in  relation  to  first  principles  than  when  Congregation- 
alists  begin  to  talk  as  if  there  had  been,  or  might  be,  some 
synod  or  assembly  sufficiently  powerful  either  to  bring  the 
churches  under  such  a  bondage  or  to  release  them  from  it 
John  Cotton  said,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  "  We  have 
reason  to  thank  God  that  we  desire  not  to  be  accounted  Catho- 
lics or  Hierarchies,  nor  stand  members  of  a  diocesan,  or  pro- 
vincial, or  cathedral,  or  national  church,  but  bear  witness  against 
them  all; — that  He  hath  given  us  churches  and  congregational 
assemblies  by  his  covenant,  to  worship  him  in  all  his  holy  or- 
dinances ; — ^that  he  hath  given  us  to  look  for  no  laws  but  his 
word,  no  rules  and  forms  of  worship  but  such  as  he  hath  set 
down  in  his  word;  no  platform  of  boctbine  but  such  as 
are  held  forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apostles."*  Was 
not  John  Cotton  a  sound  Congregationalist? 

There  are  certain  historic  names  which  serve  to  denominate 
distinct  systems  of  theological  opinion, — such  as  Sabellian, 
Arian,  Pelagian,  and  Augustinian.  The  names  of  some  memo- 
rable theologians  since  the  Reformation — ^for  example,  Calvin, 
Arminius,  Edwards,  and  Hopkins — have  been  used  in  this 
way.     But  certain  other  names  that  figure  in  ecclesiastical  his- 

*  Qnoted  in  Falt's  EocL  History  of  New  England  (published  by  the  Gongregt^ 
tional  Board  of  Publication),  p.  416. 
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tory — ^Presbyterian  for  example,  or  Episcopalian — are  derived 
from  distinct  systems  of  church  polity,  and  represent  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  method  of  oi-dering  and  governing  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  In  regard  to  these  two  classes  of  names^ 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  no  name  of  the  former  class 
is,  or  can  be,  precisely  equivalent  with  any  name  of  the  latter 
class.  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  was  at  once  an  Arian  and  an  Episco- 
palian ;  but  all  Arians  are  not  Episcopalians,  nor  are  all  Episco- 
palians Arians.  Everybody  knows  that  a  member  or  a  minister 
of  the  Anglican  communion  may  be,  theologically,  an  Arminian 
or  a  Calvinist,  a  Lutheran  or  a  Hopkinsian,  without  ceasing  to 
be,  ecclesiastically,  a  jure  divino  Episcopalian.  Nor  is  there 
any  inseparable  bond  between  Presbyterianism  and  some 
distinctive  system  of  orthodoxy.  The  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rians have  eliminated  certain  doctrines  from  their  edition  of  the 
Westminister  Confession,  but  in  so  doing  they  did  not  cease  to 
be  Presbyteriana  On  the  European  continent^  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  history  of  i^fesby terianism  shows 
that  the  name  represents  not  at  all  a  certain  body  of  theological 
opinions,  but  simply  a  certain  polity.  Not  individuals  only, 
but  presbyteries  and  synods  holding  fast  that  polity,  have 
become  Arminians  and  even  Arians  without  losing  their  right 
to  the  Presbyterian  name.  What  is  so  manifestly  true  of  Pres- 
byterianism and  Episcopalianism  is  much  more  true  of  Con- 
gregationalism. The  name  is  not  theological  but  simply 
ecclesiastical.  Nothing  is  more  indisputable  than  that  Armin- 
ians as  well  as  Calvinists  of  all  schools,  old  and  new,  have 
been  and  may  be  Congregationalists.  We  go  farther.  A  Con- 
gregational Church — say  John  Cotton's,  the  First  Church  in 
Boston — ^if  it  retains  the  Congregational  polity,  does  not  lose  its 
right  to  that  name  by  any  change  in  its  doctrinal  theology.  It 
may  go  far  astray,  it  may  find  itself  excluded  from  commxmion 
with  the  neighbor  churches,  but  the  only  intelligent  way  to 
deny  that  it  is  a  Congregational  church  is  to  deny  that  it  is  a 
church  at  all. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  insist  on  these  rudimental  ideas,  even 
at  the  risk  of  repetition.  A  simply  Christian  church,  self- 
governed  under  Christ,  is  a  Congregational  church.  Christian 
believers  agreeing  to  meet  statedly  for  Christian  worship,  to 
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order  their  aflPairs  according  to  the  examples  and  precepts  given 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  nphold  and  help  each  other  in 
the  Christian  life,  are  a  church,  and  he  who  is  Head  over  all 
things  has  given  to  no  hierarchy,  to  no  primate  or  prelate,  to  no 
national  or  synodical  assembly,  and  to  no  classical  presbytery, 
any  "  power  of  the  keys" — any  right  to  admit  or  exclude,  to 
censure  or  absolve,  to  ordain  or  depose — which  he  has  not 
given  to  that  brotherhood  meeting  together  in  his  name  Such 
a  church  claims  no  control  over  other  churches ;  nor,  standing 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  it  free,  does  it 
permit  itself  to  be  controled  by  any  exterior  power.  Yet  it 
acknowledges  and  practices,  according  to  its  opportunities  and 
its  light,  certain  duties  of  fellowship  which  churches  owe  to 
each  other  as  churches  of  Christ  There  is  the  comprehensive 
duty  of  mutual  recognition  and  respect,  including  the  comity 
of  admitting  each  other's  members  to  occasional  communioni 
and  of  dismissing  and  receiving  members  from  one  to  another ; 
and  there  are  such  duties  as  that  of  giving  and  receiving 
advice  in  matters  of  common  concern  or  in  cases  of  special  diffi- 
culty, and  that  of  cooperating  against  wickedness  or  misery 
and  of  helping  each  other  especially  in  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  gospel 

What  then  have  such  churches  to  do  with  any  sectarian 
symbol?  So  long  as  they  are  simply  and  purely  churches  of 
Christ — nothing  less,  nothing  more — each  self-governed  un- 
der Christ  and  none  of  them  governing  another — who  can  make 
them  into  a  sect?  How  can  they  be  anything  else  than  the  one 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  organizing  itself  in  various  places, 
under  the  simplest  forms,  as  a  visible  institution?  There  may 
be,  and  will  be,  diflFerences  among  them — differences  in  the 
order  of  worship  and  the  forms  of  administration — differences 
in  intelligence  and  culture,  and  in  the  special  type  of  religious 
experience  as  modified  by  culture — differences  in  respect  to 
strictness  or  laxity  of  discipline— differences  in  the  degree  and 
the  methods  of  Christian  activity — diflFerences  on  disputed 
points  of  Christian  doctrine.  Such  diflFerences  may  cause  an 
interruption  of  fellowship  between  one  church  and  another,  or 
between  many  on  one  side  and  many  on  the  other  side.  A  few 
of  them,  or  many,  may  confederate  themselves  into  a  sect  with 
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an  imposed  liturgy  or  an  imposed  confession  of  doctrinal  belief; 
but  at  whatever  moment  they  attempt  such  a  thing,  they  be- 
gin to  depart  from  the  first  principle  of  CJongregationalism. 
Instead  of  being  each  self-governed  under  Christ,  they  are  con- 
triving how  to  govern  each  other.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
being  simply  local  churches  of  Christ — nothing  less,  nothing 
more ;  they  therefore  cease  to  be  Congregational  churches  pare 
and  simple,  and  have  become  Congregational  churches  of  a  cer- 
tain sect  or  schism,  with  an  inevitable  necessity  of  choosing  or 
receiving  some  distinctive  surname.  However  close  their  con- 
federation may  be,  and  however  numerous  or  powerful,  they 
cannot  coerce  any  church  into  it,  nor  will  the  churches  that 
stand  aloof  from  them  be  any  less  Congregational  than  they. 

Let  us  come  then  to  the  question  of  creeds  in  churchea  We 
take  the  word  "  creed  "  as  signifying  not  a  simple  profession  of 
personal  faith  in  Christ  and  his  gospel  (like  the  old  tradition 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed),  but  a  doctrinal  formulary,  such  as 
the  creeds  of  Congregational  churches  in  this  country  generally 
are.  The  first  question  is,  whether  such  a  creed  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  church.  We  answer,  A  church  cannot  be  intelligently 
formed  without  a  mutual  understanding  among  those  who  are 
forming  it  as  to  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  religion  which  is  to 
be  the  bond  of  their  union.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  recog- 
nize the  being  of  a  personal  God,  and  intend  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  public  worship.  They  are  to  be  a  church  of  Christ; 
and  they  must  ask  each  other,  Who  is  Christ  ?  What  do  we 
want  of  him?  What  do  we  hope  from  him?  What  is  his 
relation  to  the  intercourse  between  our  souls  and  God  ?  What 
is  his  place  in  our  theory  of  the  universe?  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  call  ourselves  by  his  name  and  profess  to  believe  in 
him  ?  They  cannot  intelligently  and  honestly  agree  to  be  a 
church  of  Christ,  without  a  substantial  agreement  in  their 
answers  to  such  questions  as  these.  No  plausible  reason  can 
be  given  why  their  agreement  in  belief  concerning  Christ  and 
his  gospel  may  not,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  definiteness, 
be  written  down  in  a  series  of  doctrinal  propositions ;  nor  why 
in  their  act  of  covenanting  with  each  other,  they  should  not 
formally  express  their  assent  to  that  summary  of  their  united 
belief,  so  that  "  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  they  may  glorifj 
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GoA"  By  their  recognition  of  each  other's  Christian  character, 
and  their  mutual  agreement  to  be  a  church  of  Christ,  they 
become  incorporated  under  the  New  Testament,  the  only  char- 
ter of  their  rights  and  duties ;  and  under  that  charter  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  and  ordination  of  their  officers,  both  "  bishops 
and  deacons.''  Then  comes  the  question  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  into  this  divinely  chartered  institution. 
We  are  not  required  to  discuss  that  question  here,  for  we  are 
writing,  as  Congregationalists,  to  those  who  profess,  at  least, 
that  they  hold  fast  the  first  principles  of  the  Congregational 
church-theory.  The  language  of  the  Cambridge  Platform 
(A.D.  1648)  serves  our  purpose. 

"  1.  The  doors  of  the  churches  of  Christ  upon  earth  do  not,  bj  God^s  appoint- 
ment, stand  so  wide  open  that  all  sorts  of  people,  good  or  bad,  may  freely  enter 
therein  at  their  pleasure ;  but  such  as  are  admitted  thereto  as  members  ought  to 
be  examined  and  tried  first  whether  they  be  fit  and  meet  to  be  received  into 
church  society  or  not'* 

"  2.  The  things  which  are  requisite  to  be  found  in  all  church  members  are 
repentance  from  sin,  emd/aWi  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  therefore  these  are  the  things 
whereof  men  are  to  be  examined  at  their  admission  into  the  church,  and  which 
then  they  must  profess  and  hold  forth  in  such  sort  as  may  satisfy  rational  charity 
that  the  things  are  there  indeed." 

"  3.  The  weakest  measure  of  faith  is  to  be  accepted  in  those  that  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church ;  because  weak  Christians,  if  sincere,  have  the  substance 
of  that  faith,  repentance  and  holiness  which  is  required  in  church  members ;  and 
[because]  such  have  most  need  of  the  ordinances  for  their  confirmation  and 
growth  in  grace."  **Such  charity  and  tenderness  is  to  be  used,  as  the  weakest 
Christian,  if  sincere,  may  not  be  excluded  or  discouraged.  Severity  of  examina- 
tion is  to  be  avoided."    Cambridge  Platform,  ch.  xiL 

The  church,  then, — the  society  of  believers  which  has  been 
constituted  by  the  mutual  engagement  of  the  members  to  be  a 
church  of  Christ,  "joining  themselves,  by  a  covenant  of  the 
liord,  into  a  church  estate,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  to 
walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  unto 
them  "* — ^has  no  right  to  receive  as  members  all  sorts  of  people 
good  or  bad ;  nor  has  it,  as  Christ's  church,  a  right  to  shut  out 
any  who  upon  examination  "  profess  and  hold  forth  in  such  sort 
as  may  satisfy  rational  charity  "  their  repentance  from  sin,  and 
their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ     In  other  words,  it  must  require  of 

*  Such  was  the  covenant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    See  Bradford's  History,  p.  9. 
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candidates  for  admission  a  credible  profession  of  faith.  A 
credible  profession  must  be,  in  some  measure  certainly,  an  in- 
telligent profession,  for  "  how  shall  they  believe  on  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  "  Such  a  profession  includes  some 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  " 
All  the  questions  about  Christ  and  salvation  which  the  original 
members  of  that  church  (as  we  have  just  represented)  answered 
to  each  other  before  entering  into  the  covenant  which  made 
them  a  body-politic  under  Christ,  are  the  questions  which 
should  be  answered  satis&ctorily,  in  some  way,  by  any  who  are 
afterward  received  as  membera.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  a  new  member  may  not,  at  his  reception  into  the  brother- 
hood, express  his  assent  (if  he  can  without  any  painful  scruple) 
to  the  same  series  of  doctrinal  propositions  in  which  the  original 
members  expressed  their  belief  concerning  Christ  and  his  gospel, 
and  to  which  they  publicly  assented  in  their  solemn  covenant- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  Christ  It  is  thus  that  the  forms 
which,  under  the  name  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  are  ordinarily 
used  at  the  admission  of  members  into  our  Congregaticmal 
Churches,  have  originated.  They  were  not  invented  or  im- 
posed as  tests  that  would  detect  and  exclude  ^'  him  that  is  weak 
in  the  faith."  It  is  only  by  usurpation  and  a  heedless  depar- 
ture from  first  principles  that  they  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  shutting  out  of  the  church  any  applicant  for  admission  who 
is  regarded  as  holding  forth,  intelligently  and  sincerely,  repen- 
tance from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ  Inasmuch  as  "  the  weakest 
measure  of  faith,  if  sincere,  is  to  be  accepted  in  those  that  de- 
sire to  be  admitted  into  the  church  " — inasmuch  as  "  weak 
Christians,  if  sincere,  have  the  substance  of  that  fidth,  repent- 
ance and  holiness  which  is  required  in  church  members" — 
inasmuch  as  *'such  have  most  need  of  the  ordinances  for  their 
confirmation  and  growth  in  grace** — such  a  person  ought  never 
to  be  debarred  from  the  church  because  of  his  being  too 
scrupulous  to  adopt  as  the  expression  of  his  faith,  some  pre- 
scribed formula,  one,  for  example,  including  the  phrase  so  often 
found  in  these  confessions,  that  "  God  Jbr  his  own  glory  hath 
foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  The  phrase,  if  we  may 
explain  it,  is  in  our  judgment  true;  but  shall  a  devout  believer 
who  cannot  be  convinced  that  it  does  not  make  God  supremely 
selfish,  be  therefore  shut  out  of  the  church  ? 
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But  churches,  as  well  as  individual  believers,  have  occasion 
to  make  profession  of  their  faith.  When  a  new  church  is  insti- 
tuted according  to  the  usages  of  New  England,  it  asks  recogni- 
tion and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  a  council  of  neighbor 
churches  ;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  council  and  its  con- 
stituency, it  must  present  not  only  such  documents  and  other 
evidence  as  will  attest  the  orderliness  of  the  organization,  but 
also  a  confession  of  faith,  so  well  considered  and  definite  as 
will  show  what  views  of  Christ  and  of  salvation  from  sin,  what 
theory  of  Christianity — ^in  a  word,  what  doctrines — it  rests  upon 
and  expects  to  inculcate  in  the  training  of  its  catechumens  and 
to  maintain  by  its  pastors  and  teachers.  Such  a  confession 
may  be  as  extended,  as  minute  in  its  specifications,  as  technical 
in  the  use  of  language,  and  as  hard  to  be  underst<x)d,  as  the 
voluminous  standard  of  the  various  Presbyterian  churches, 
without  encroaching  or\  anybody's  Christian  liberty ;  for  it  is 
not  given  out  to  be  imposed  on  the  Lord's  free  people  as  a  con- 
dition of  communion.  It  is  not  a  standard  by  which  other 
churches  are  to  be  measured  and  judged,  but  simply  a  state- 
ment on  which  other  churches  are  invited  to  pass  a  charitable 
judgment  The  question  for  the  council  and  its  constituent 
churches,  and  for  all  churches  that  may  have  occasion  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  document,  is  not,  '*  Do  we  adopt  this  as  the 
confession  of  our  faith  ? — nor,  "  Do  we  certify  these  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  entirely  correct  ?" — ^but  only,  "  Shall  we 
recognize  this  church  as  a  true  church  of  Christ  with  which  we 
can  safely  hold  communion  ?"  If  a  church  has  set  down  among 
its  articles  of  belief  a  proposition  which  implies  that  Christ  did 
not  give  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  and  that  God  is  not  earnestly 
inviting  all  men  to  believe  and  be  saved,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  ourselves  believe  that  dogma,  but  only  whether  we 
can  acknowledge,  as  evangelical  and  worthy  to  participate  in 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  a  church  which  has  been  misled 
by  logic  and  metaphysics  into  the  profession  of  a  dogma  so 
inconsistent  with  every  aspect  of  the  gospel  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures. 

We  have,  then,  two  distinct  uses  of  what  are  called  church 
creeds.  Firsi^  It  is  fit,  though  not  indispensable,  for  a  church  to 
have  a  form  of  words  in  which  those  whom  it  receives  as  mem- 
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bers  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  public  profession  of  their 
faith.  Such  a  form  (we  hardly  need  say)  should  be  briefi 
simple,  and  with  as  little  as  possible  of  technical  theology, — 
a  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  oflFers  and 
promises  of  the  gospel  Instead  of  saying,  '*  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  God,"  it  should  say,  "  I  believe  in  God."  Instead  of  lay- 
ing down  a  proposition  about  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  it  should  express  a  believer^s  confidence  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  God  of  our 
salvation.  Instead  of  definiog  carefully  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  it  should  express  reliance  on  Christ  who  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  From  beginning  to  end  it  should 
be  not  logical  or  doctrinal,  but  devotional,  the  utterance  of 
religious  trust  and  hope.  But,  secondly,  a  church  may  be  con- 
vinced that  for  other  uses  it  needs  another  sort  of  confession. 
It  desires  to  be  in  relations  of  intimate  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  churches,  and  for  their  sake  it  may  be  required 
to  set  forth  either  in  words  of  its  own,  or  by  reference  to  some 
recognized  summary  of  orthodoxy,  the  system  of  doctrines 
which  it  derives  from  the  Scripturea  It  may  find  itself  charged 
with  unsoundness  of  doctrine,  or  called  to  protest  against  errors 
which  are  directly  or  remotely  subversive  of  the  gospel,  and 
for  such  uses  it  may  reasonably  have  its  more  or  less  extended 
confession  of  faith  in  the  form  of  doctrinal  statements.  Such  a 
confession  or  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  should  represent 
what  the  church  holds  as  a  body,  and  need  not  imply  that  all 
who  dissent  in  any  particular  from  the  confession  are  to  be 
exscinded. 

Creeds  of  this  doctrinal  sort  may  have  an  important  relation 
to  "the  communion  of  churches  one  with  another."  The 
churches  of  New  England  were  in  the  beginning  close-commun- 
ion churches.  Only  in  times  comparatively  recent  have  they, 
and  other  Paedobaptist  churches  of  the  Congregational  polity, 
learned  that  there  are  degrees  of  intimacy  in  the  intercourse  of 
churches  mutually  recognized  as  "  evangelical"  •  They  now 
use  a  large,  and  sometimes  a  loose,  liberality  in  their  invitations 
to  the  Lord's  table,  and  in  permitting  preachers  supposed  to  be 
evangelical  to  officiate  in  their  assemblies.  But  there  are  still 
some  acts  of  communion  which  are  practicable  only  among 
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churches  walking  in  the  same  order  and  holding  substantially 
the  same  system  of  doctrines.  The  communion  practiced  by 
our  churches  in  the  ordination  or  dismission  of  their  pastors, 
and  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  advice  about  difficult  cases 
of  discipline,  is  of  this  kind.  Congregational  churches  have 
adopted,  also,  as  part  of  their  communion  one  with  another,  cer- 
tain new  methods  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  of  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  Christ.  Stated  conferences  of  churches  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  new  methods,  and  the  most 
hopeful,  being  directly  tributary  to  the  life  of  the  churches  so 
confederated.  This  method  of  communion  is  in  its  nature 
limited.  It  presupposes  a  cei*tain  measure  of  agreement  both 
in  polity  and  in  doctrine.  Accordingly  the  constitution  of 
such  a  conference,  while  carefully  disowning  all  authority  leg- 
islative or  judicial,  intimates  in  some  way  that  only  tJongrega- 
tional  churches  are  expected  to  confederate  under  it;  and  each 
conference  stands  on  some  "doctrinal  basis,"  either  formally 
incorporated  into  the  constitution  or  unequivocally  understood. 
But  the  "doctrinal  basis,"  even  if  elaborated  in  the  form  of  a 
confession  of  faith,  is  not  a  test  imposed  upon  the  members  of 
the  conference ;  nobody  is  required  to  say  that  it  is  the  confes- 
sion of  his  faith.  Neither  the  delegates  nor  the  churches  that 
send  them  are  measured  by  it  to  ascertain  their  orthodoxy. 
What  then  is  the  use  of  it?  Just  this :  It  shows  what  the  con- 
ference is,  and  what  it  intends.  This  free  association,  called  a 
conference,  has  no  authority  over  the  churches  and  desires 
none.  It  is  constituted  simply  by  elective  affinity.  If  it  pub- 
lishes any  confession  of  faith,  it  does  so  not  by  way  of  dictation 
to  anybody,  but  only  that  the  churches  may  be  its  judges,  and 
may  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  worthy  of  their  confi- 
dence. They  are  invited  not  to  show  whether  they  can  say 
"Shibboleth,"  but  to  judge  whether  they  can  edify  each  other 
by  this  method  of  communion. 

Now  the  National  Council,  to  be  convened  every  third 
year  after  1871,  is,  on  a  large  scale,  just  what  those  stated 
conferences  are  on  a  small  scale.  Like  them,  it  carefully 
disowns  all  control  over  the  churches  or  over  individuals,  and 
guards  itself  against  every  temptation  to  usurp  either  legislative 
or  judicial  authority.     It  is  a  perfectly  free  confederacy  of 
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churches  for  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness.  It  does  not 
propose  to  take  away — nor  can  it  take  away — from  any  church, 
q,ny  local  conference  of  churches,  or  any  State  conference,  the 
right  of  withdrawing  from  it  at  any  moment  Thus  it  com- 
mends itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  churches,  traditionally 
and  wisely  jealous  for  their  independent  self-government  But 
those  churches,  jealous  for  Congregationalism,  are  also  jealous 
for  the  gospel.  They  do  not  receive,  to  such  communion  as 
the  National  Council  proposes,  every  self-governed  society 
which  calls  itself  a  church.  They  recognize  the  historic  feet  that 
some  of  the  ancient  churches  in  New  England  have  lapsed  into 
Unitarianism  without  renouncing  their  independent  self-gov- 
ernment, and  have  become  not  only  the  nucleus  but  the  chief 
support  of  "the  Unitarian  denomination"  in  the  United  States^ 
which  is  as  really  a  Congregational  body  as  "the  Remonstrant 
Synod  of  Ulster,"  in  Ireland,  is  a  Presbyterian  body.  They 
know  that  the  "  Universalist  denomination"  consists  of  independ- 
ent congregations  that  call  themselves  churches.  They  are  not 
ignorant  that  all  the  AntipaBdobaptist  churches,  and  all  that 
insist  on  immersion  as  the  only  baptism,  are  strictly  Congreg- 
ational churches ;  nor  that  among  the  various  "  Baptist  denom- 
inations," regular  and  irregular,  there  are  all  varieties  of 
doctrine — frantic  Antinomianism  at  one  extreme,  and  mere 
Unitarianism  at  the  other.  Just  here  is  the  propriety  of  some 
"doctrinal  basis"  for  the  National  Council.  Some  churches  are 
invited  to  confederate  under  this  constitution,  and  to  meet  by 
delegation  every  third  year  for  consultation  in  order  to  more 
efficient  action  in  a  common  cause.  What  churches?  Not  all 
that  accept  the  Congregational  polity,  but  only  such  as  are 
Evangelical  in  doctrine.  Not  all  Evangelical  and  Orthodox 
churches,  but  only  such  as  are  at  the  same  time  CongregationaL 
The  doctrinal  character,  therefore,  of  the  churches  invited  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  confederation  is  described  by 
saying  that  "  their  interpretation  [of  the  Scriptures]  is  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  commonly  called  Evangelical,  held  in  our  own  churches 
from  the  early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former 
councils."  These  words,  following  a  recognition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  sole  authority  in  religion,  are  the  entire  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Triennial  Council 
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We  frankly  confess  that  as  an  expression  of  doctrinal  agree- 
ment this  formula  is,  beyond  all  precedents  known  to  us, 
empty  of  definite  meaning.  Whether  it  means  less  or  more 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  meant,  is  a  question  on  which 
antiquaries  may  dispute  in  some  distant  age  hereafter,  but  on 
which  we  hazard  no  opinion.  The  single  word,  Evangelical,  or 
Orthodox,  without  any  explanation,  would  have  been  com- 
paratively definite ;  but  if  the  intention  had  been  to  say  nothing 
in  particular,  while  seeming  to  say  something,  the  formula  as  it 
stands  would  have  been  exceedingly  felicitoua  What  the 
intention  was  of  the  committee  which  contrived  that  exquisite 
collocation  of  words,  or  what  was  the  intention  of  the  assembly 
which  adopted  it  by  a  vote,  we  could  not  say  without  being 
liable  to  the  charge  of  temerity, — perhaps  not  without  seeming 
to  express  a  disrespectful  sentiment  which  we  do  not  feel. 
Taking  the  words  in  their  successive  clauses,  we  &nd,  first,  that 
the  Congregational  churches  invited  to  cooperate  under  the 
constitution  are  those  whose  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
'^  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith;"  secondly,  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  with  which  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  aforesaid  churches  is  in  substantial  accordance  are 
"  commonly  called  Evangelical ;"  thirdly,  that  these  doctrines, 
commonly  called  Evangelical,  have  been  held  in  our  own 
churches  from  the  early  times ;  fourMy,  that  they  have  been 
sufBciently  set  forth  by  former  councils;  and,  fifthly,  that 
what  they  are  the  authors  of  the  constitution  do  not  tell  us, 
preferring,  evidently,  that  every  particular  church  be  at  liberty 
to  determine  the  question  according  to  its  own  knowledge  of 
theology  and  of  dogmatic  history. 

But,  on  the  whole,  awkward  as  this  formula  is,  we  are 
compelled  to  doubt  whether  the  committee  that  framed  it,  or 
the  assembly  that  voted  it,  could  have  done  much  better. 
Somehow,  the  impression  is  made  that  the  constitution  invites 
to  its  National  Council  not  the  Unitarian  churches,  nor  the 
assemblies  of  Univeralists,  nor  the  synagogues  of  Judaism, 
be  they  ever  so  Congregational  in  the  management  of  their 
afiEairs,  but  only  such  Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
States  as  are  commonly  called  Orthodox,  or  Evangelical. 
What  more  do  we  want  ?    K  the  National  Council  were  to 
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have  control  over  the  churches — ^if  it  were  to  have  the  power  of 
determining  who  shall  be  ordained  to  oflSce  in  the  churches, 
who  shall  be  authenticated  as  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  who  shall  be  received  to  communion  or  excluded — if  it 
were  to  be  a  court  of  appeals  in  trials  for  heresy — in  brief,  if 
instead  of  three  thousand  distinct  and  self-governing  churches, 
we  were  to  have  one  church  distributed  into  three  thousand 
assemblies  under'  one  government,  a  s^ectarian  church  geograph- 
ically co-extensive  with  the  nation,  and  making  proselyte  to 
its  "denomination"  in  other  lands — then  some  doctrinal 
standard  besides  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His 
churches,  would  be  necessary — or,  at  least  would  be  possible. 
But  all  these  matters,  pertaining  either  to  the  internal  government 
of  churches,  or  to  their  communion  one  with  another,  are  left  just 
where  they  were  *'from  the  early  times" — just  where  they 
would  be  if  the  National  Council  had  never  been  thought  of 
Every  church  will  continue  to  administer  the  law  of  Christ 
according  to  its  own  judgment  Every  church  will  choose  its 
bishops  and  deacons,  and  ordain  them  as  heretofore,  according 
to  the  grace  given  to  it.  Churches  will  give  and  receive  advice 
as  heretofore,  at  their  discretion.  Associated  pastors  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  and  approbate  (or,  as  the  word  goes,  license) 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  they  will  do  this  under  rules 
of  their  own  making,  and  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  fitness  for  the  work  of  preaching.  The  standing  of 
a  church  as  Evangelical  or  non-Evangelical — ^the  question 
whether  it  shall  be  counted  in  or  counted  out  when  the  con- 
stituency of  the  National  Council  is  to  be  reckoned  up — will  be 
a  question  for  neighboring  churches,  and  not  for  any  higher 
judicature.  The  churches  to  be  represented  in  that  triennial 
synod  of  elders  and  messengers  are  not  an  organized  and 
governed  sect ;  and  for  that  reason  they  neither  have  nor  need 
to  have  sectarian  symbols. 

Some  are  anxious  to  know  how  the  churches,  notoriously 
though  freely  Calvinistic  frcm  the  beginning,  will  retain  their 
"distinctive  doctrines,"  unless  it  be  maintained  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  stands  on  a  sectarian  basis.  They  think  it  will 
be  "  hard  to  see  how  a  pastor  is  to  know  what  he  is  authorized 
to  teach  "  if  the  "  doctrinal  basis  "  is  understood  to  be,  like  that 
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of  the  Tract  Society,  only  Evangelical.  **  Every  shade  of  Cal- 
vinistic  or  predestinarian  faith  is  to  be  put  into  the  shade"  (they 
say),  if  a  church  that  is  not  clear  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
decrees,  or  that  of  the  perseverance  of  all  saints,  can  be  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Council  In  friendly  "deference  to  such 
a  feeling,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  if  the  churches  con- 
tinue to  be  Evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  to  demand  that  their 
ministers  shall  be  not  flashy  and  fluent  speakers  only  but 
thinkers,  well  educated  in  theology,  their  Calvinism  will  take 
care  of  itself;  and  we  say,  farther,  that  the  pastor  who  must 
have  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  that  singular  combination  of 
phrases  called  **  the  doctrinal  basis,"  in  order  **  to  know  what 
he  is  authorized  to  teach,"  should  be  advised  to  "  go  a  fishing  " 
rather  than  to  pursue  a  work  for  which  he  is  unfit  A  man 
may  hold  all  the  theology  of  John  Wesley  (shallow  as  his  theo- 
logy would  seem  to  Edwards  or  to  Taylor),  and  yet  be  fia.r  more 
fit  for  the  pastoral  ofiRce  in  one  of  our  churches  or  for  a  seat  in 
our  National  Council,  than  the  man  who,  not  being  able  to 
discover  a  sectarian  symbol  for  his  rule  of  faith,  does  not  know 
that  he  is  authorized  to  teach  whatever  the  Bible  teaches,  and 
that  he  must  teach  it  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear.  Surely 
every  Congregational  pastor,  if  he  knows  at  all  what  Congrega- 
tionalism is  in  its  genius  and  history,  acknowledges  that  God^s 
commission  to  him  is  not.  Teach  what  the  symbol  of  your  de- 
nomination authorizes, — ^but,  "Preach  the  preaching  that  I 
bid  thee." 

There  are  men,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  who  seem  to  think  that 
their  relation  to  Christ,  whether  as  ministers  of  his  gospel  or  as 
disciples,  is,  and  can  be,  only  through  a  sectarian  organization. 
The  conception  of  a  church  belonging  directly  to  Christ,  in- 
stead of  belonging  to  him  through  its  connection  with  one  of 
the  organized  sects,  seems  to  be  quite  beyond  the  range  of  t]jeir 
thinking.  If  any  such  are  among  the  readers  of  what  we  are 
writing,  we  say  to  them  that  the  legitimate  definition  of  a 
Congregational  church  is  that  it  is  a  church  of  Christ  and  noth- 
ing else — a  church  belonging  directly  to  Christ  and  independent 
of  sectarian  symbols  and  sectarian  arrangements.  Such 
churches  accept  a  doctrine  not  because  it  is  Calvinistic  or 
Arminian,  Edwardean  or  Wesleyan,  but  only  because  it  is 
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Evangelical.  In  like  manner  their  polity  is  simply  what  they 
jSnd  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Evangelical  polity,  and  nothing 
else.  On  the  basis  of  the  gospel  as  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— ^the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  and  the  order 
of  the  gospel — the^  have  communion  one  with  another,  and  com- 
munion as  far  as  it  is  practicable  with  churches  which,  having 
added  sectarianism  to  the  gospel,  hold  forth  the  compound  in 
their  sectarian  symbols.  What  was  attempted  by  the  earliest 
English  Congregationalists — the  martyrs  and  confessors  under 
Elizabeth,  the  exiles  in  Holland,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New 
England — was  simply  to  fall  back  upon  the  gospel  and  nothing 
elsa  Their  ideal  was  Evangelical  truth  and  Evangelical  order. 
If  they  were  exclusively  Galvinists,  it  was  because  they  did  not 
recognize  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Whitgifk  or  Laud  as 
Evangelical.  If  they  were  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  for  a  polity  that  was  to  be  Evangelical  and  noth- 
ing else.  What  they  proposed  to  themselves,  what  they  at- 
tempted as  an  example  to  Christendom,  was  "  union  on  a  simply 
Evangelical  basis  of  polity  as  well  as  doctrine."  The  pole-star 
by  which  they  steered  was  "  gospel  rules  and  patterns ;  "  and  so 
far  as  those  who  call  themselves  Congregationalists  swerve  from 
the  purely  Evangelical  basis,  and  attempt  to  be  a  sect  among 
the  sects,  and  to  rejoice  in  sectarian  symbols,  "by  so  many 
degrees."  as  John  Davenport  might  say,  "  will  the  compass  of 
their  conclusions  vary  toward  the  antarctic." 
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Article  Vllf.— NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

In  a  review  of  JRidt  cTune  Sceur^  in  the  January  number  of  the 
New  Miglander^  we  called  attention  to  a  discrepancy  between  the 
original  French  edition  of  Messrs.  Didier  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  an 
English  translation  published  in  this  country   by  the   Catholic 
Publication  Society  of  New  York.      In  Ridt  dPune  Soeur — the 
original  Memoir  of  Alexandnne  de  la  Ferronnays,  written  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Craven — the  Profession  of  Faith  is  given  which  she 
made   when   she  abjured  Protestantism  and  submitted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  is  a  document  which  she  signed  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  six  persons,  whose  names  are  appended  as 
witnesses.     Our  statement  in  the  January  number  was  that  this 
Profession  of  Faith  was  such  an  one  as  we  should  suppose  would 
naturally  have  been  drawn  up  at  this  time  for  Alexandrine  by 
those  whom  she  had  selected  as  her  spiritual  advisers.     It  is  ex- 
pressed in  very  general  terms,  and  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  her 
prejudices  and  nothing  which  would  appear  especially  distasteful 
to  one  in  her  situation  whose  life  had  been  spent  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  who  was  not  yet  very 
far  advanced  in  her  faith."     But  in  the  English  translation  of 
which  we  have  spoken — called  A  Sister*8  Story — a  very  different 
document  is  inserted  as  the  Profession  of  Faith  which  Alexandrine 
made  on  this  occasion;  and  the  names  of  the  same  six  persons  are 
appended  as  witnesses.     In  view  of  this  manifest  discrepancy,  and 
the  fact  that  this  last  document   with  its  minute  details  with 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of   the  Roman    Catholic  Church  seems 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  somewhat  unnatural  and  even 
suspicious,  we  said  that  it  was  incumbent  in  the  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society  to  offer  an  explanation.     In  the  "Literary  Bulletin" 
of  the  Catholic  World,  for  April,  the  following  reply  was  made. 
"The  Catholic  Publication  Society's  edition  is  printed  exactly, 
word  for  word,  from  the  first  London  edition,  published  by  the 
respectable  house  of  Bentley,  in  three  volumes.     If  any  deviation 
from  the  French  was  made,  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  did 
not  make  it,  but  followed  the  Loudon  edition  in  good  faith." 
This  statement   was  of  course  enough  to   clear  the   society   of 
responsibility  in  the  matter;  but  they  went  further  and  offered  to 
VOL.  XXXI.  50 
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write  to  Miss  Bowles,  the  translator,  for  an  explanation.     In  due 
time  the  following  letter  was  received  from  her. 

*'  6a  Dayies  ST.f  Bbbkslbt  Sq., 
London,  W.,  Maroh  18th,  1872. 
''Sir:  The  'Profession  of  Faith'  in  the  first  edition  (3  vols.)  of  A  Sister's  Story 
was  the  correct  one,  given  me  bj  Mrs.  Grayen  herself.  I  think  she  said  it  was 
incorrectly  given  in  Didier's  editions,  having  been  copied  from  those  commonly 
used.  She  was  very  particular  in  writing  it  out  herself  for  A  Sister^s  Story,  Mr. 
Bentley  published  the  one  vol.  edition  in  a  singular  manner,  without  referring  to  me 
at  all,  and  I  never  knew  why  he  had  shortened  the  '  Profession.*  I  have  never 
compared  the  editions,  but  possibly  there  are  other  mistakes.    . 

Your  obed't  serv't, 
Emily  Bowle&" 

This  letter  is  rather  cart,  and  is  in  several  respects  ambiguons. 
It  throws  the  responsibility,  however,  of  substituting  one  docu- 
ment for  another  on  Mrs.  Craven.  According  to  the  letter,  the 
Profession  of  Faith  which  appears  in  the  English  translation  is  the 
one  which  was  used  on  the  occasion  in  question.  How  then  came 
another  Profession  to  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  original  Memoir? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  ^* copied  from  those  commonly 
used,"  for  it  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Craven  had  the  genuine  Profes- 
sion in  her  possession,  and  that  she  consulted  it  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  book,  for  she  was  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  six 
persons  who  witnessed  it,  and  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
•signed.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  it  is  Mrs.  Craven  who 
is  responsible  for  knowingly  substituting  one  document  for  an- 
other? If  not,  who  is  responsible?  Did  Messrs.  Didier  &  Co. 
assume  to  mutilate  a  solemn  document  attested  by  witnesses?  If 
:80,  were  they  ever  called  to  an  account  for  so  high-handed  a  pro- 
ceeding? 
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Akhclb  IX.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOK& 

THEOLOGICAL   AND   RKLIGIOUS. 

A  Fattufitl  MiinsTBY.*— It  is  well  that  the  faithful  ministries 
of  such  comparatiyely  young  men  as  Scudder,  and  Holmes,  and 
Tyler,f  shonld  find  their  faithful  recorders,  and  not  be  left  alone  to 
the  silent  record  of  men^s  hearts.  Leonard  Swain,  whose  eloquent 
lips  and  burning  heart  were  but  so  recently  stilled  in  death,  should 
ere  this  have  found  a  biographer,  or  at  least  an  editor,  of  a  few  of 
bis  characteristic  sermons.  These  would  have  been  a  rich  contri- 
bution to  American  homiletical  literature.  Great  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  energies  were  concentrated  in  the  brief  careers  of  those  true 
preachers  of  Christ's  gospel.  They  set  their  eye  on  the  work  of 
their  '^high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  halted  not  till  it  was 
won.  In  the  book  before  us  we  miss  some  of  the  sermons  which 
once  moved  and  delighted  audiences,  raising  them  above  them- 
selves into  a  purer  atmosphere,  like  the  discourse  on  "  Elijah  on 
Horeb,"  yet  we  recognize  in  the  examples  selected  fair  specimens 
of  the  ordinary  style  of  John  Milton  Holmes'  preaching.  We 
wish  we  could  recognize  as  well  his  features  in  the  photograph  por- 
trait. His  was  a  style  that  kindled  as  it  went.  It  was  a  rolling 
fire  of  emotion  and  thought.  There  was  a  living  spirit  in  it  He 
flung  himself  into  his  theme,  mind,  heart,  and  souL  His  rhetoric 
was  sometimes  turgid  and  his  style  redundant  and  careless,  but 
it  glowed  with  a  deep  spiritual  purpose  and  a  sanctified  imagina- 
tion. The  sermon  entitled  **  Satisfied  in  Heaven  "  is  full  of  this 
elevated  imagination,  this  impassioned  utterance  of  a  believing 
and  consecrated  heart.  We  have  supposed  that  his  Christian 
name,  '^  John  Milton,"  had  a  real  influence  upon  his  literary  charac- 
ter. He  clothed  his  thoughts  on  spiritual  themes  in  the  orotund 
and  full-mouthed  diction  of  Milton's  poetry.  With  this  tendency 
to  the  florid,  he  could  be  terse  also,  saying  plain  truths  in  a  direct, 

*  A  FaUhfiii  Ministry.  Sermons  hy  John  Milton  Holubs,  for  eight  jeara  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Jersey  Citj,  N.  J.,  1861-1869,  with  a  Com- 
memorative Sermon  by  G.  Buokinoham  Willoox.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Commemoratiye  Sermon,  by  Gbobge  B.  Bacx)N.  New  Hayen,  Conn. :  Chas.  C. 
Chatfield  k  Co.     18^2. 

f  We  understand  that  a  Tolume  of  sermons  by  the  late  Bey.  Jas.  B.  I^ler  is  to 
be  published. 
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pungent  way.  His  theory  of  preaching  was,  however,  too  serious 
an  one  to  admit  of  much  of  the  genial  element  or  play  of  wit 
in  his  sermons.  He  curbed  himself  here  too  much.  K  he  had 
been  as  true  to  himself  in  his  style  as  he  was  in  his  feeling,  and 
had  trusted  to  the  free  conversational  form  in  which  he  spoke 
extemporaneously,  his  sermons  would  have  been  the  better  for  it. 
His  ministry  began  in  1861,  that  year  of  conflict,  doubt,  and 
gloom.  It  was  baptized  in  the  fire  of  patriotism  and  martyrdom. 
He  was  a  loyal  soldier  at  his  own  post  of  duty,  where  many  around 
him  were  wavering  or  false.  In  the  biographical  sketch  that 
opens  the  volume  it  is  related  that,  when  the  draft  was  ordered 
and  the  enrollment  begun,  the  enrolling  officer  called  at  his 
residence,  and  as  soon  as  he  made  his  business  known,  Mr.  Holmes 
replied,  "Put  me  down  as  John  Milton  Holmes,  bom  on  the 
island  of  Sheppy,  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  aged  31  years, 
able-bodied  and  willing,"  When  his  name  was  drawn,  "  the  first 
from  the  list,"  he  was  ready  to  go,  and  with  difficulty  was  persua- 
ded to  remain  at  home  to  do  manly  work  in  his  chosen  sphere. 
What  he  loved,  he  loved  with  all  his  souL  He  loved  his  country, 
his  friends,  his  church,  his  Saviour.  He  gave  them  no  half-hearted 
devotion,  but  was  as  ready  to  die  for  them  as  to  labor  for  them. 
He  loved  his  alma  mater.  He  kept  his  college  associations  and 
friendships  alive.  At  class-meetings  and  college  reunions  he  was 
running  over  with  exuberant  afiectionateness,  as  well  as 
kindly  mirth  and  wit.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  light  of  such 
occasions.  He  was  almost  persuaded  to  leave  his  beloved  people 
and  become  an  instructor  at  old  Yale.  It  may  have  been  better 
that  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  has  now  set  for  her  sons  a  pure  exam- 
ple, that  shines  the  more  brightly  from  a  distance  like  a  star.  In 
his  ordination  semron  he  gives  a  bit  of  personal  biography  with 
which  we  close  this  notice,  only  adding  that  the  two  discourses  by 
the  editor.  Rev.  George  B.  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Holmes'  successor  in 
the  pastorate,  Rev.  G.  B.  Willcox,  are  very  worthy  as  well  as 
loving  memorials  of  this  ardent  and  eloquent  young  preacher,  who 
dropped  when  running  with  all  his  might  to  bear  the  Master's  mes- 
sage to  his  fellow  men. 

"As  I  stand  to-day  and  look  back  upon  my  past  experience,  and  see  the  way  in 
which  my  God  has  led  me,  I  can  trace  with  joy,  at  every  step,  the  workings  of 
His  gliding  hand  preparing  me  for  this  hour.  Bom  across  the  waters,  on  a  far 
distant  shore,  and  carried  when  a  little  child  into  the  heart  of  New  England  to 
drink  from  Massachusetts  fountains  the  sacred  waters  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and 
religion;  early  instructed  in  my  obligations  to  God  by  the  teaching'  and  the 
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example  of  pioua  parents,  one  of  whom  is  still  a  missionarj  of  the  cross,  and  the 
other  exalted  to  be  an  aogel  in  heaven ;  obliged  when  yet  a  boy  to  leave  home 
and  seek  my  fortune,  I  knew  not  whither,  often  in  drcumstanoes  of  bitter  priva- 
tion and  friendlessness,  God  has  always  cared  for  me.  He  raised  up  angels  of 
deliverance.  He  opened  doors  of  light  when  all  was  solid  dark.  With  an  intense 
desire  to  obtain  an  education,  it  had  been  my  dream,  ever  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  hope,  that  I  might  go  to  Yale  Ck>Ilege.  I  went  there  without  academical  prepa- 
ration, without  means,  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  But  God  led 
me  by  a  way  I  knew  not,  and  translated  my  dreams  into  reality.  When  in  my 
ignorance  and  waywardness,  I  did  not  acknowledge  Gkxl's  sovereign  care  and  love, 
when  I  was  seeking  only  earthly  gratification,  and  was  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world,  He  sweetly  drew  my  wandering  will,  and  showed  me  the 
blessedness  of  sins  forgiven  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  enabled  me  to 
record  as  the  expression  of  my  hope  these  words  of  consecration,  '0  Lord  Grod,  I 
believe  Thou  lovest  me,  and  I  love  Thee  in  a  feeble  way  instead.  I  desire  to  love 
Thee  supremely.  I  desire  commimion  with  Thee,  and  take  courage  through  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ  0  God,  I  dedicate  myself  to  Thee.  I  will  love  Thee, 
serve  Thee,  praise  Thee,  glorify  Thee,  in  my  body  and  in  my  soul,  now  iu  this  life 
and  the  life  that  is  to  oome.  Oh,  help  me  thus  to  do  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ' 
Gradually  my  tastes  and  desires  pointed  toward  the  ministry,  and  I  gave  up  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  had  greatly  attracted  me.  Every  kind  of  obstacle  and 
impediment  has  been  removed  by  God's  blessing  upon  my  strong  endeavors, 
and  I  stand  here  to-day  a  living  witness  of  Grod's  preserving  and  redeeming  mercy, 
testifying  with  the  apostle  of  old,  '  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ'" 

Mubeat's  Sermons.* — ^The  twenty  sermons  here  gathered,  and 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  we  suppose  to  be  fair  specimens  of  the 
preaching  now  so  much  resorted  to  in  the  pulpit  that  gives  name 
to  the  volume.  That  name  has  been  for  many  years  so  conspicu- 
ous in  connection  with  orthodoxy  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  that 
older  readers  cannot  but  think  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  styles  of 
preaching  in  the  same  place  as  of  two  '^  dispensations,"  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  either.  Such  have  been  the  traditions  of  the 
place,  from  Dr.  Griffin's  lectures  to  our  times,  that  the  present 
pastor  must  be  admitted  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  way  if  not  a 
**  new  departura"  The  book  and  its  author  have  been  already  so 
freely  noticed,  however,  both  in  religious  and  secular  papers,  and 
in  this  journal  among  others,  that  we  attempt  no  formal  criticism ; 
yet  we  recur  to  it  as  an  occasion  for  dropping  two  or  three  hints 
that  cannot  be  untimely.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Murray's 
"  success,"  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  has  been  a  surprise  to  those 

*  Pcurk  Street  PtdpiL  Sermons  preached  by  Wuuaii  H.  Mubray.  Boston: 
James  B.  Oigood  ft  Go.     1871.    12mo,  pp.  3*72. 
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who  knew  him  in  his  preparatory  course.  We  advert  to  the  fact 
as  another  of  not  a  few  examples  that  should  abate  the  positive 
sentences  passed  beforehand  on  candidates  for  the  ministry.  It 
must  be  admitted,  too,  by  this  time,  that  his  success  is  something 
more  than  a  sensation  of  the  hour,  and  that  as  a  preacher  he  has 
qualifications  for  a  wide  and  wholesome  influence  on  the  masses  of 
a  city  population,  which  qualifications,  however,  are  not  held  of  as 
much  account  in  the  training  of  theological  students  as  the  results 
would  seem  to  warrant.  May  it  not  be  well  for  educators  to 
consider  (as  one  of  them  has  said)  whether  such  gifls  and  methods 
as  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Murray  ought  not  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  ?  And  further : 
without  distinguishing  among  these  sermons,  or  describing  or 
estimating  their  quality,  we  call  attention  to  one  merit  of  the  style 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  more  moment  in  the  work  of  the  pulpit 
than  is  generally  imagined,  that  is,  perspicuity.  We  mean  that 
absolute  instant  clearness  of  expression  which  Dr.  Taylor  used  to 
commemorate  in  Prof  Stuart  as  a  preacher,  saying  that  he  "  not 
only  could  be  understood,  but  could  not  be  misunderstood."  Even 
writers,  addressing  only  the  eye,  the  reader  having  time  to  go 
back  upon  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  fail  to  get  or  to  keep  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  whatever  other  merits  they  may  have,  if  wanting 
here,  as  some  will  find  in  our  day  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  test 
or  perplex  or  startle  by  giving  unnatural  form  to  a  too  obvious 
thought  Much  more  must  a  speaker,  whose  meaning  is  caught  as 
soon  as  uttered  or  else  lost,  make  himself  instantly  intelligible. 
He  will  not  be  readily  understood,  and  hence  will  not  be  generally 
and  eagerly  listened  to,  if  the  meaning  is  involved  in  needless 
qualifications  or  held  suspended  through  successive  clauses.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  H.  W.  Beecher,  though  seldom  noticed, 
that  by  the  simple  structure  of  his  sentences  he  makes  himself 
understood  at  onca  Mr.  Murray,  too,  has  this  merit,  or  he  would 
not  have  filled  or  would  not  still  continue  to  fill  Park  Street 
Church  with  listeners.  It  is  one  of  the  legitimate  means  by  which 
(as  Philips  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him),  he  ^'  has  got  a  Boston 
audience  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.*' 

Cunningham's  Sermons.* — ^This  volume,  though  of  foreign  im- 
print, belongs  to  an  edition  imported  for  sale  in  tliis  country  by 

*  Sermons^  from  1828  to  1860,  by  Ihe  late  WiUiam  Otmningham,  D.D.y  Princi- 
pal and  Professor  of  Charch  Histoiy,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edited,  with  a 
Preface,  by  Key.  J.  J.  Bonab,  Greenock,  Edinburgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  at. 
1872.    Sto,  pp.  416. 
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Scribner  &  Co.  Besides  the  inviting  appearance  of  the  type  and 
paper,  it  gives  a  portrait  of  the  author,  photographed  from  a  bust, 
^hich  impresses  us  as  an  antique  ideal.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  we 
had  seen  him  in  this  country,  which  we  believe  he  visited  some 
years  ago,  but  hitherto  he  has  not  been  so  well  known  here  as 
some  of  his  countrymen,  who  yet  were  not  more  prominent  than 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  Scotland.  As  a  professor,  a  theologian, 
and  a  churchman,  he  evidently  filled  a  large  place  in  his  time,  and 
the  works  from  his  pen,  named  after  the  preface  as  published  since 
his  death  some  ten  years  ago,  are  occupied  with  grave  themes. 
Mr.  Bonar^s  preface,  itself  twenty-seven  pages,  assigns  him  high 
rank  as  a  preacher,  and  especially  as  a  champion  for  sound  doc- 
trine, fitted  to  do  solid  service  in  his  own  day  and  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  admit  that  his 
sermons  are  of  a  more  dogmatic  and  controversial  cast  than  the 
author  would  have  framed  for  a  later  generation,  and  something 
like  a  convicti(»n  is  betrayed  that  they  will  not  make  an  impres- 
sion answering  to  his  reputation.  Turning  to  the  first  and  last 
sermons  there  cited  as  examples — first  and  last  in  his  ministry  as 
in  this  volume — we  find  clear  statements,  careful  discriminatioi^, 
logical  reasoning,  and  a  manly  style,  maintaining  the  rigid  Cal- 
vinism so  much  identified  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  we 
miss  the  fervor,  the  unction,  which  the  preface  led  us  to  expect, 
and  which  so  often  redeems  even  the  odium  theologicum  among 
that  people  who  have  been  characterized  not  more  by  their  tenacity 
of  doctrine  than  by  their  ^^ perfervidum  ingeniumy  They  seem 
to  us  to  have  the  merit  of  a  theological  professor  with  his  class, 
rather  than  of  a  preacher  with  his  congregation.  In  this  respect, 
aside  from  any  question  of  difference  in  doctrine,  he  impresses  us 
unfavorably  in  contrast  with  Dr.  John  McLeod  Campbell,  who 
was  ejected  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  about  forty  years  since 
for  heresy  so-called,  and  died  a  few  months  ago,  crowned  with 
the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  A  beautiful  tribute 
was  paid  him  in  "  Good  Words "  by  the  gifted  and  eminent  Dr. 
McLeod  (who  so  soon  followed  him),  afiirming  hira  to  be  "  the  best 
man  he  ever  knew,^'  and  at  once  explaining  and  condemning  the 
ejection  by  saying  it  was  done  when  the  assembly  was  not  full, 
and  would  not  be  done  in  these  days.  It  appears  by  this  preface, 
p.  26,  that  Dr.  Cunningham  was  of  the  ejecting  party  ("  we  made 
short  work  with  John  Campbell,"  Ac),  and  probably  a  leader. 
Now  happening  to  have  lately  read  Campbell's  work  on  "  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement "  (London,  1869),  and  admiring,  as  every 
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reader  must,  the  St.  John-like  spirit  of  the  book  (whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  doctrine),  we  cannot  but  miss  the  like  inestimable 
grace  in  these  sermons.  Not  that  we  impute  to  them  or  their 
esteemed  author  any  contrary  temper,  but  that  their  acknowledged 
merits  are  too  exclusively  intellectual  at  the  best  to  give  the 
highest  attraction  or  value  to  Christian  preaching. 

Murphy's  Leviticus.* — ^The  Book  of  Leviticus,  offering  fewer 
themes  of  permanent  interest  than  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  Dr.  Murphy  has  done  a  good 
work  by  setting  forth  in  a  strong  light  its  permanent  relations  and 
deeper  significance.  More  even  than  in  his  previous  commentaries 
does  the  exegetical  element  predominate  over  the  critical,  and  here 
to  excellent  purpose.  The  strong  point  of  the  author  is  not  so 
much  profound  scholarehip,  whether  on  the  broader  or  the  narrower 
scale,  as  clear  insight,  general  comprehension,  and  fertile  sugges- 
tion. His  introductory  discussion  is  admirable  in  matter  and 
manner. '  His  classification  and  interpretation  of  the  various  forms 
of  sacrifice  are  clearly  an  improvement  upon  Kurtz  and  Keil,  to 
say  nothing  of  Kalisch.  His  exposition  in  detail  is  marked  by 
wisdom  and  sobriety,  commonly  giving  results  rather  than  pro- 
cesses or  even  proofs.  It  is  rather  singularly  clear  of  references  to 
authorities,  or  to  the  views  of  others,  whether  conflicting  or  coin- 
ciding. This  trait  is  apparently  matter  of  deliberate  purpose. 
The  mature  student  would  often  desire  further  evidence  and  fuller 
discussion,  as  for  example,  on  such  important  topics  as  the  use  of 
kaphar  (atone)  and  the  like.  Thus  too  in  his  decision  on  the 
famous  passage  (eh.  xviii,  18)  concerning  a  wife^s  sister,  though 
perhaps  right,  he  fails  to  answer  the  main  objection  to  his  view, 
or  to  recognize  it.  For  this  kind  of  satisfaction  we  should  not 
turn  to  the  present  commentary.  But  for  the  other  qualities 
mentioned,  and  for  general  use,  it  is  deserving  of  very  high  com- 
mendation. For  the  use  of  the  Christian  community  probably 
no  other  will  be  more  acceptable. 

Bubgon's  Last  Twelve  Verses  op  MABK.f — We  have  read 
through,  with  some  care,  this  large  volume  on  so  short  a  theme. 

*  A  OrUical  and  Exegeticai  Gommentary  on  (he  Book  of  LeviHrns^  with  a  new 
translatioD.  By  J.  6.  Murphy,  LL.D.  Andoyer:  W.  F.  Draper.  Sold  in  Chicago 
by  W.  G.  Holmes.     8vo,  pp.  318. 

f  T?ie  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Goapd  of  S.  Mark  vindicated  against  recent  crit- 
ical oiffectors,  and  establisJied.  Bj  John  Bubqon,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
etc    Oxford  and  London :  James  Parker  ft  Co.    Svo,  pp.  334. 
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We  recognize  its  prolixity,  its  frequent  intemperance  of  expres- 
sion and  inconsequence  of  conclusion,  and  various  other  defects 
of  matter,  method,  and  style.  But  taking  simply  the  materials 
which  the  author  collects  and  furnishes,  and  judging  for  ourselves 
— and  assuming  the  truth  of  those  statements  of  fact  which  we 
have  not  the  means  of  testing — we  rise  greatly  strengthened  in 
our  conviction  of  the  singular  precipitancy  with  which  modern 
critical  editors  have  refused  to  admit  these  verses  into  the  genu- 
ine text  of  Mark's  Gospel.  Such  is  the  well-known  fact  in  regard 
to  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford — although  scholars  like  Elli- 
cott,  Wordsworth,  and  especially  Scrivener,  refuse  adhesion  to  this 
judgment.  One  who  has  tracked  Tischendorf  through  his  devi- 
ous path,  e.  g.,  his  edition  of  1859,  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
his  Seventh  Critical  Edition,  and  now  through  the  immense,  capri- 
cious, and  often  clearly  inconsistent  changes  of  his  Eighth  Criti- 
cal Edition,  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  prepared  to  accept 
his  decision  as  a  finality,  or  to  believe  that  we  have  yet  gained  a 
second  "  received  text."  In  regard  to  this  passage,  even  an  epit- 
ome of  the  facts,  given  so  as  to  show  the  full  force  of  the  testi- 
mony in  its  favor,  and  the  inadequacy,  and,  in  considerable  degree, 
erroneousnesB  of  the  statements  urged  against,  is  beyond  our  lim- 
its. It  is  true  that  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  codices  omit  it.  But 
here  they  stand  alone  among  all  the  uncial  and  nearly  all  cursive 
manuscripts;  and  one  of  these  (the  Vatican),  by  leaving  a  blank 
space  sufficient  for  the  passage — the  only  vacant  column  in  the 
manuscript— clearly  shows  that  the  older  copy  which  the  copyist 
had  before  him,  or  other  older  copies  well  known  to  him,  contained 
it.  Meanwhile,  older  than  these  manuscripts,  and  of  about  the 
same  age,  we  have  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  the 
express  recognition  by  the  Peshito,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the 
Italic,  the  Thebaic,  Gothic,  Vulgate,  and  Memphitic  versions,  Ire- 
ueus,  Hippolytus,  the  seventh  Council  of  Carthage,  the  Acta 
Klati,  Jacob  Nisibenus  (or  rather  Aphraates),  Ambrose,  and 
other  weighty  testimonies,  followed  by  Chrysostom,  and  others, 
representing  almost  every  portion  of  the  early  church.  As  to 
certain  alleged  patristic  testimony  sustaining  the  omission,  a  care- 
ftil  sifting  by  Mr.  Burgon  attempts  to  show  a  remarkable  careless- 
ness in  quotation  and  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  who 
repeat  each  other  somewhat  as  their  alleged  authorities  do,  thus : 
homilies  of  Hesychius,  Severus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  cited  as 
three  witnesses,  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same  homily  ascribed  to 
different  persons,  Hesychius  being  the  real  author :  again  Hesy- 
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chius,  Jerome,  and  Victor,  cited  as  independent  judges,  are  merely 
quoting  Eusebius  verbatim,  it  is  argued,  and  thus  six  writers  are 
reduced  to  one,  viz :  Eusebius,  and  he  nowhere  gives  the  express 
opinion  ascribed  to  him. 

Without  giving  our  full  assent  to  all  this  showing,  we  recog- 
nize the  force  of  a  large  part  of  it.  Next  comes  an  examination 
of  twenty  cursive  manuscripts  cited  for  the  omission.  If  the 
author  gives  a  true  testimony  of  the  facts,  we  have  here  a  most 
astounding  series  of  blundering  references  handed  down  from 
Wetstein,  through  Griesbach,  Scholz  and  others,  and  blindly 
accepted  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Davidson,  Alford,  and  others, 
so  completely  misleading,  that,  on  the  contrary,  sixteen  of  them 
contain  the  express  statement  that  in  most  of  the  accurate  copies 
and  especially  the  Palestinian  exemplar,  these  verses  are  found. 
In  like  manner  a  celebrated  "  Scholion  of  Eusebius,"  at  first  cited 
by  Matthaei,  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  now  by  Tr^elles,  Tisch- 
endorf, and  all  the  rest,  is  conclusively  shown,  from  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  manuscript  now  at  Moscow,  to  rest  upon  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  author  and  the  statement.  The  argument 
from  diversities  of  style  is  well  shown  to  lack  weight. 

But  we  can  neither  analyze,  epitomize,  nor  criticize  the  entire 
argument.  The  volume  contains  many  things  from  which  we 
strongly  dissent,  and  is  more  successful  in  its  destractive  than  in 
parts  of  its  constructive  argument.  It  leaves  some  phenomena  in 
the  case  not  sufficiently  explained  or  disposed  of.  But  it  leaves 
us,  personally,  with  the  feeling  of  perfect  freedom  to  receive  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  Mark  as  we  do  the  remainder,  till  some  better 
evidence  is  adduced  against  it.  The  case  requires  strong  evidence 
against  the  vast  weight  of  authority,  by  reason  of  the  singular 
predicament  in  which  the  rejectors  stand :  admitting  the  gospel 
to  be  unfinished  without  these  verses,  finding  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  other  original  termination,  unable  to  account  for  its  disap- 
pearance, possessing  here  a  consistent  and  suitable  termination 
sustained  by  all  the  earliest  evidence,  and  yet  rejecting  it  because 
not  found  in  two  manuscripts,  one  of  which  leaves  a  space  for  \Xy 
and  both  of  them  dating  one  or  even  two  centuries  later  than 
some  of  the  versions  and  fathers  that  contain  it. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life.* — These  sermons  discuss  many  of  the 
questions  that  are  awakening  great  interest  among  theologians  at 

*  Charisi  in  Modem  lAfe ;  Sermons  preached  in  London.  Bj  tbe  Rev.  Stopfobd 
A.  BaooKB.  M.  A.,  Honorary  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  tbe  Queen.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     12mo,  pp.  408. 
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the  present  day.  They  are  thoughtful,  are  written  in  a  style 
of  freshness,  beauty,  and  force,  and  many  passages  in  them  are 
truly  eloquent.  But  they  are  often  very  illogical,  and  the  theo- 
logical views  presented  in  them  are  vague  and  indefinite.  Indeed 
the  author  seems  to  think  it  is  because  Christianity  is  vague  and 
indefinite  in  its  teachings,  and  nothing  systematic  in  theology  can 
be  made  out  of  it,  that  it  is  suited  to  be  the  religion  for  mankind; 
it  can  easily  adapt  itself  to  changing  modes  of  thought  and  phases 
of  society.  And  truly  it  can  if  the  author's  views  are  correct,  for 
there  is  very  little  in  Christianity  to  be  adjusted  to  those  changes. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  really  thinks  on  what  have 
always  been  considered  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel.  He 
seems  to  teach  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  he  seems  also 
to  teach  uhe  incarnation  of  God  in  every  man.  He  receives  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  not  as  an  absolute  truth — only  as  a 
relative  truth.  God  may  be,  he  says,  twenty  in  one,  as  well  as 
three  in  one.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
subscribes  of  course  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  but  we  cannot  find 
that  there  is  any  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  he  holds  in  the 
sense  usually  attached  to  it  by  Christians. 

Still  many  truths  are  presented  in  these  sermons  in  a  very 
original  way,  and  they  may  be  read  with  great  profit.  But  con- 
sidered as  sermons  to  be  preached  to  a  congregation,  we  do  not 
see  how  they  could  at  all  further  the  end  of  preaching — the  sal- 
vation of  men. 

The  Footsteps  op  Christ.* — The  preface  informs  us  that  "  the 
work  of  Kirchenpropst  Caspers,  of  which  the  present  volume  con- 
tains the  more  important  portions,  is  well  known  and  prized  by 
readers  of  devotional  theology  in  Germany,  as  being  one  of  the 
best  books  of  that  kind  which  have  recently  appeared  in  that 
country."  It  is  meant  for  devotional  reading,  and  a  glance  at  the 
contents  shows  its  evangelical  quality.  There  are  sixty-five  chap- 
ters, each  of  a  length  suitable  for  a  daily  portion,  and  these  again 
ive  distributed  into  four  "  Parts,"  which  bear  titles  happily  chosen 
and  in  themselves  suggestive :  "  Christ  for  us,"  "  Christ  in  us," 
"  Christ  before  us,"  and  "  Christ  through  us,"     We  have  examined 

*  The  Ihotsteps  of  Christ.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  GasperS) 
Church  Provost  and  Chief  Pastor  at  Husum,  by  ADKLAms  E.  Rodham.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  Rev.  Chablbs  H.  H.  WeiaHT,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity 
Church.  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  &c.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1871.  12mo, 
pp.  434. 
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it  enough  to  see  that,  as  the  editor  says,  "  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
firm  hold  it  exhibits  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only,  and  for  its  peculiar  terse  and  epigrammatic  style."  The 
style  indeed  (apart  from  what  may  be  due  to  the  circumstance  of 
translation)  is  so  unlike  that  of  devotional  writers  in  our  language 
that  it  will  at  iii*st  seem  strange  to  most  readers,  and  the  more 
attractive  to  some,  who  may  be  not  unprofitably  stimulated  by 
new  forms  of  evangelical  sentiment  The  author  belonging  to 
"  the  high  Lutheran  party,"  parts  of  his  original  work  present 
"extreme  views  on  the  sacraments,"  and  are  omitted  in  this 
volume.  The  length  of  t]ie  original  also  led  to  omission  and  con- 
densation for  "the  English  public."  It  might  not  have  been 
amiss  to  reduce  it  still  further  for  general  use.  The  editor  com- 
mends the  translator's  part  in  the  work.  Books  of  this  kind  are 
best  appreciated  when  read  day  by  day,  chapter  by  chapter — ^a 
practice  which  ought  to  be  more  general  than  it  is  among  Christian 
people — and  for  such  use  the  volume  before  us  may  be  safely 
recommended. 

Christianity  and  Modern  Thought*  is  the  attractive  title  of 
a  volume  of  discourees  which  were  delivered  during  the  winter  of 
1871-72,  at  Hollis  Street  Church,  on  successive  Sunday  evenings, 
and  repeated  at  King's  Chapel  on  Monday  afternoons.  The 
authoi-s  of  these  discourses  were  Henry  W.  Bellows,  The  Break 
between  Modern  Thought  and  Ancient  Faith  in  Worship;  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  A  True  Theology  the  Basis  of  Human  Progress ; 
Athanase  Coquevel,  Fils,  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Romish 
Church;  Orville  Dewey,  Selfhood  and  Sacrifice;  Charles  Carroll 
Everett,  The  Relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Present  Age ;  Frederic 
Henry  Hodge,  The  Mythical  Element  in  the  New  Testament; 
James  Martineau,  The  Place  of  Mind  in  Nature  and  Intuition  in 
Man;  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  The  Relation  of  Ethics  and  Theology; 
G.  Vance  Smith,  Christianity:  what  it  is  not,  and  what  it  is; 
Oliver  Stearns,  The  Aim  and  Hope  of  Jesus.  They  are  all  elevated 
in  their  tone,  and  believing  in  spirit,  they  are  marked  by  the  lite- 
rary excellencies,  and  we  may  be  excused  for  saying  it,  the  literary 
defects,  of  the  school  to  which  their  authors  belong.  Among 
these  defects  are  a  vagueness  of  conception  and  a  corresponding 
looseness  of  statement  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
school  except  that  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  and  tolerant  theology. 

*  Christianity  and  Modem  TfumgJU.    Boston:    American  Unitarian  Association. 
1872. 
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The  justness  of  the  accessory  thoughts,  the  variety  and  richness 
of  allusion,  the  finish  of  culture,  the  reach  and  profoundness  of 
philosophic  and  practical  truth,  in  no  way  compensate  for  these 
capital  defects,  in  discourses  which  are  designed  to  moderate 
between  Christianity  and  modem  thought.  Modem  thought  is 
too  sharp  and  cool  and  earnest  to  be  content  with  any  but  definite 
statements  and  positive  assertions  upon  the  most  important 
questions  at  issue  between  Christianity  and  itself.  Christianity, 
also,  although  she  is  more  liberal  and  tolerant  the  more  she 
sympathizes  with  true  philosophy  and  genuine  culture,  is  stub- 
bornly jealous  of  a  few  cardinal  positions.  We  welcome  very 
much  of  what  is  asserted  in  many  of  these  able  discourses,  and 
count  the  volume  a  very  important  contribution  to  our  current 
apologetic  situation. 

Barixg-Gould's  Lkgbnds  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.* 
— The  Jewish  and  Mussulman  traditions  contained  in  this  volume, 
which  constitute  far  the  larger  part,  are  drawn  from  certain 
German  and  French  collections,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
preface ;  the  rest  "  from  various  sources,"  without  special  regard 
to  quality.  The  order  of  time  is  followed,  from  the  fall  of  the 
angels  to  the  death  of  Ezra.  There  is  no  further  attempt  at 
systematic  arrangement  or  scientific  use.  The  legends  themselves 
are  for  the  most  part  grotesque,  and  often  prolix,  seldom  either 
impressive  or  instructive.  The  perusal  of  them  for  any  length  of 
time  becomes  wearisome.  Almost  the  only  strong  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  reader  is  the  somewhat 
familiar  one  of  the  singular  contrast  between  these  puerilities  and 
the  sober  dignity  of  the  Scripture  narratives. 

The  interest  of  the  volume  is  chiefly  that  of  curiosity.  The 
value  that  would  attach  to  a  collection  of  legends,  exhaustive,  or 
made  in  all  cases  from  trustworthy  sources,  or  carefully  analyzed 
and  investigated,  is  wanting.  Even  the  abundant  materials  for  a 
traditional  account  of  the  Deluge  are  imperfectly  used.  We 
question  some  of  the  few  opinions  that  are  advanced :  e.  g.,  that 
'^  the  Mussulman  traditions  are  nearly  all  derived  from  Talmudic 
sources."  We  do  not  understand  Christ's  words,  "  I  saw  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven  "  (Luke  x,  18),  to  refer  to  Satan's  former 
fall  from  holiness,  but  to  his  certain  overthrow  by  Christ.     Nor 

*  Legends  of  the  Patriarcha  and  Prophets^  and  other  Old  Testament  Characters, 
from  various  sources.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  New  York:  Holt  ft  Williams 
1872.     8vo,  pp.  366. 
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do  we  see  why  a  writer  should  so  boldly  assert  (pp.  2  and  6)  that 
the  declarations  of  Isaiah  xiv,  13, 14,  clearly  addressed  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  are  utterances  concerning  Satan.  Still,  no  little  labor 
has  been  expended  in  bringing  these  legends  together,  and  many 
readers,  no  doubt,  will  be  interested  in  them. 

Dalb's  Jewish  Templb  and  Christian  Chubch.*  A  series  of 
discourses  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  author's  minis- 
try. They  are  "  intended  not  for  scholars,  but  for  ordinary  Chris- 
tian people."  Some  twenty-five  topics  are  selected,  mostly  of  a 
doctrinal  character,  and  discussed  from  an  evangelical  point  of 
view.  Without  exhibiting  any  very  remarkable  points,  either  of 
style,  matter,  or  method,  these  discourses  are  well  written,  able, 
instructive,  and  thoughtful,  beyond  the  average  of  sermons. 

Mr.  Weldon's  Unity  in  VARiBTrf  is  a  plea  for  variety  in  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  church  against  those  who  insist 
on  strict  uniformity.  To  us  with  whom  the  truth  is  a  self-evident 
axiom,  the  somewhat  extended  and  ramified  arguments  of  this  vol- 
ume is  superfluous.  To  those  whom  it  may  concern  we  commend 
it  as  well  presented  and  conclusive,  though  not  characterized  by 
special  superiority.     Its  catholic  spirit  is  excellent. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.J — ^This  is  a  small  book  on  a  great  sub- 
ject, and  partly  perhaps  because  of  this,  many  pages  are  quite 
obscure.  The  thoughts  are  not  sufficiently  developed  and  illus- 
trated to  be  clear.  But  if  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
he  maintains  that  sacrifice  for  others  is  the  highest  good,  and  that 
pain  is  a  necessary  means  or  condition  of  such  sacrifice;  conse- 
quently pain  is  not  an  evil  at  all,  but  a  real  good.  Much  that  is 
excellent  and  suggestive  is  said  about  self-sacrifice  and  the  endur- 
ance of  pain ;  but  the  main  propositions  of  the  book  are  by  no 
means  self-evident,  and  are  not  proved.  If  self-sacrifice  is  the 
highest  good  and  pain  is  a  necessary  condition  of  it,  then  the 
higher  one  rises  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  the  more  of  pain  there 

*  T?te  Jewish  Jkmple  and  (he  Christian  Church,  A  series  of  Discourses.  By 
R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.    Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.    l*2mo,  pp.  314. 

t  Unity  m  Variety:  a  series  of  arguments  based  on  the  divine  workmanship  in 
our  planet;  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind;  and  the  inspired  history  of  reli- 
gion. By  GBoaaE  Warbubton  Weldon,  M-A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
MobiHa  ConstanHa,    New  York:  T.  Whittaker,  No.  3  Bible  House.     1872. 

}  The  MyaUry  of  Pain;  A  book  for  the  8orrowf\iL  By  James  Hintok.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.     16mo,  pp.  101. 
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must  be,  and  the  angels  must  be  great  sufferers,  and  the  Supreme 
Being  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all. 

We  do  not  think  the  author  would  shrink  from  these  conclu- 
sions, which  are  certainly  very  questionable  conclusions.  We 
understand  the  writer,  moreover,  to  teach,  that  pain  is  necessarily 
remedial  and  purifying.  But  experience  affords  no  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  There  is  much  in  the  book  quickening 
to  thought,  but  it  furnishes  no  solution  of  the  mystery  of  pain. 

Manual  op  the  Christian  Faith.* — ^This  little  volume  has 
been  prepared  by  Rev,  Whitman  Peck,  of  New  Haven,  as  a 
means  of  instruction  in  families  and  Sabbath  Schools.  It  presents 
the  various  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  order  of  a 
theological  system,  and  connects  with  every  one  its  own  appro- 
priate proofs.  The  design  of  the  author  is  tQ  give  these  proofs 
clearly  and  concisely — not  in  the  way  of  a  long  theological  dis- 
cussion, but  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  give 
young  persons,  as  they  begin  their  education,  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  what  the  Christian  system  is.  Such  a  book  cannot 
but  be  useful,  and,  if  prepared  carefully  and  written  in  a  lucid 
style  as  this  volume  is,  it  may  be  commended  to  Christian  parents 
and  teachers.  As  the  volume  is  free  from  a  controversial  spirit 
and  is  not  intended  to  press  the  views  of  any  one  party,  it  will  be 
serviceable  to  those  of  all  denominations,  while  persons  of  the 
author^s  own  denomination  will  find  in  it  all  that  is  essential  for 
their  use.  Mr.  Peck's  purpose  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  are  glad 
he  has  so  successfully  carried  it  out. 

President  Chadbourne  :  Lectures  on  Instinct,!  are  an  addi- 
tion to  our  means  of  investigating  this  most  difficult  topic  if  they 
do  not  largely  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  many  questions 
which  we  ask  in  regard  to  it.  They  enable  us  to  ask  questions 
more  intelligently,  if  they  do  not  enable  us  to  answer  them  satis- 
factorily.    We  are  confident,  however,  that  they  do  the  latter  to  a 

*  Mcamd  of  The  ChriaHan  FaWi:  or,  ReKgious  ThUha  GmaraBy  Believed  by 
Eva/ngeUccU  ChrisHoM.  Designed  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
families,  Sabbath  Schools,  eta  By  Bey.  Whitman  Peck,  A.M.  New  York  and 
Boston:  Warren,  Broughton  ft  Wyman.     18*72.     12mo,  pp.  247. 

fLaweU  Lectwes^  1872.  Instinct,  its  office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  its 
relation  to  the  higher  powers  in  man.  By  P.  A.  GHADBOUBinB,  LL.D.,  etc.  New 
York:  Qeo.  P.  Putnam  k  Sons.     1872. 
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certain  extent.  We  eliminate  what  we  do  know  not  to  be  true, 
from  what  we  do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  this  is  an  important 
step  toward  the  solution  of  any  philosphical  problem — whether 
mathematical  or  speculative.  In  doing  this  the  book  presents  a 
large  number  of  very  interesting  facts  which  concern  this  fasci- 
nating field  of  inquiry,  and  these  are  stated  with  more  compact- 
ness and  method  and  point  than  we  have  observed  in  the  earlier 
writings  of  this  popular  author. 

Db.  Hickok's  HuMANrrr  Immortal*  is  the  last,  but  by  no 
means  the  least,  valuable  or  interesting  of  his  published  writings. 
It  presents  in  brief  compass,  and  in  a  popular  and  flowing  style, 
his  views  of  the  history  and  destiny  of  men,  as  understood  by  the 
light  of  a  spiritual  and  Christian  philosophy.  The  philosophy  is 
not  specially  technical  in  form.  The  work  contains  few  of  the 
"private  interpretations"  of  any  special  school  of  theology,  but 
it  gives  an  animated  exposition  of  the  facts  of  man's  moral  and 
religious  history,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  truths  of  human  consciousness  and  the  history  of 
human  redemption.  It,  in  fact,  contains  and  embodies  a  brief 
resumi  of  the  import  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  popular 
language.  We  recommend  this  work  to  clergymen  and  laymen 
because  it  gives  a  comprehensive  view  and  a  rational  vindication 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  because  it  gathers  into  a  brief  com- 
pass the  answers  to  many  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
man  is  prompted  to  ask,  and  because  it  introduces  them  to  a 
somewhat  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  great  principle  and  facts 
of  Christian  philosophy  and  theology  than  they  can  find  in  the 
great  mass  of  our  religious  literature.  We  might  express  our 
dissent  from  some  of  the  speculations  of  the  respected  author,  but 
we  do  not  care  to  do  anything  more  than  recommend  a  volume 
which  is  in  general  so  excellent. 

The  Desert  op  the  ExoDus.f — Sacred  geography  has  made 
great  progress  since  the  publication  of  Professor  Robinson's  Bib- 

*  Bumaniiy  Immortal;  or,  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  and  Redeemed.  By  LAUBSim  P. 
HiCKOK,  D.D.)  LL.D.  Boston:  Lee  k  Shepard,  Publishers.  New  York:  Lee, 
Shepard  k  DUlingham.     1872. 

f  The  Desert  of  the  Exodtu.  Journeys  on  foot  in  the  Wilderness  of  the  Fort3r 
Years  Wanderings ;  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai, 
and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner's 
Professor  of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    With  maps 
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lical  researches,  only  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  New  York 
professor,  learned  and  painstaking,  with  a  salutary  prejudice 
against  monkish  traditions,  and  with  a  reverent  confidence  in  the 
veracity  of  the  Scriptures,  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
associated  with  a  fellow  traveler  who  was  his  peer  in  learning, 
and  to  whom  the  Arabic  was  as  familiar  as  his  own  vernacular — 
the  illustrious  missionary  and  translator,  Eli  Smith.  That  advan- 
tage made  the  publication  of  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  a 
memorable  date  in  the  progress  of  sacred  geography.  Dean 
Stanley's  admirable  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  is  one  product  of 
the  new  era  introduced  by  Smith  and  Robinson.  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Thompson's  work,  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  is  what  no  traveller 
of  the  former  era,  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language  and  of  the 
people  that  speak  it,  passing  through  the  country  from  convent  to 
convent,  and  trusting  in  the  monks  for  information,  could  possibly 
have  produced.  Such  works  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  ex- 
haustive investigations  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Committee,  and  which  are  already  yielding  rich 
results.  The  British  Government,  by  its  Ordnance  Surveys,  has 
contributed  with  imperial  munificence  to  th€  progress  of  know- 
ledge in  this  direction,  and  our  own  Government,  twenty-four 
years  ago,  did  something  by  its  Dead  Sea  Expedition. 

Professor  Palmer's  book  is  of  the  highest  value.  The  "  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic"  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
bears  no  resemblance  to  Goldsmith's  celebrated  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  for  he  knows  the  language  of  which  he 
is  professor,  and  can  not  only  read  it,  but  freely  speak  it.  Many 
travelers  have  taken  the  route  through  the  Desert  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  but  no  man  heretofore  has  explored  that  singular 
region  so  extensively  or  so  thoroughly,  or  has  had  such  helps  and 
advantages.  His  two  journeys,  covering  together  a  period  of 
eleven  months,  and  performed  entirely  on  foot,  were  undertaken, 
the  first  in  company  with  an  Ordnance  Survey  expedition,  and 
the  second  in  the  service  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The 
result  is  a  volume  in  which  scientific  exactness  of  observation  is 
combined  with  liveliness  of  narrative,  which  cannot  but  be  recog- 
nized as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject 

and  numerous  illustrations  from  the  photographs  and  drawings  taken  on  the  spot 
by  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition,  and  a  F.  l>^hiU  Drake.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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Thb  Chbistiait  Marriage  Cbrkmony.* — ^This  work,  as  the  long 
title  might  lead  us  to  expect,  treats  of  mamage  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance, and  especially  as  a  Christian  rite,  its  forms,  symbolism,  and 
history,  from  the  stand-point  of  an  American  Episcopalian,  giving 
prominence  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country.  The  author  has  taken  pains  to  bring  together  a 
good  deal  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  his  citations  may 
be  often  more  highly  esteemed  than  his  own  comments.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  ^' Ap- 
pendices,^^ where  we  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  English,  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Jewish  Churches.  While  we  recur  curiously  to  the 
more  ancient  forms,  appreciating  touches  of  beauty  or  pathos  here 
and  there,  we  are  only  the  more  willing  to  have  escaped  from  so 
cumbrous  a  yoke,  and  to  accept  the  simpler  rites  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar.  With  all  his  ecclesiasticism.  Dr.  Bingham 
regards  the  ritual  of  his  own  church  as  an  improvement  on  the 
English,  but  evidently,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  allows  no  open 
question  as  to  further  improvement.  For  instance,  there  is  not  a 
more  perfect  English  phrase  than  "  husband  and  wife,"  and,  if  it 
had  been  used  in  the  declaration  in  the  "  Form  of  Solemnization 
of  Matrimony,"  nobody  would  tolerate  the  proposal  to  change  it 
into  "man  and  wife;"  yet  Dr.  Bingham  goes  into  an  argument  for 
the  latter,  and  even  maintains  that  "  husband  or  houseband  is  not 
so  much  a  native,  divine  word,  as  one  of  artiiicial  and  human 
arrangements."  The  perfection  of  the  Prayer-book,  as  left  by  the 
American  changes,  seems  to  be  as  much  a  *^  foregone  conclusion," 
with  most  of  those  who  expound  it,  as  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Shakesperian  critics  with  their  idol,  or  that  of  the  most  devout 
readers  with  their  Bibles.  On  the  score  of  taste  we  should  take 
exceptions  to  the  style  of  the  author  as  wanting  in  ease,  some- 
times florid,  almost  lackadaisical,  as  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one 
of  the  Preface,  and  the  titles  and  part  of  the  matter  in  the  9th  and 
10th  chapters,  on  the  "Theory  of  Marriage,"  and  "Whispers  for 
the  Wedding  Night."  ITie  phrase  "pervading  to  every  fibre, 
etc."  (p.  14),  is  not  felicitous.  And  how  is  "the  beatitude  of 
earthly  marriage"  to  be  ^^ forestalled^'*  in  the  future?  (p.  20). 
And  how  is  it  that  our  "  little  tree  of  life  "  is  an  "emblem  "  of  the 
orange  ("  whose  emblem  it  is,"  p.  167),  rather  than  the  orange 

*  The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony.  Its  History,  Sigmflcanoe,  and  Curiosities : 
Ritual,  Practical  and  Archnlogical  Notes;  and  the  Text  of  the  English,  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Jewish  Ceremonies.  Bj  J.  Foots  BmGHAM,  D.D.  New  Yoik: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    18*71.     12mo,  pp.  322. 
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itself  tlie  emblem  ?  It  is  due  to  the  book  and  its  author  to  com- 
mend the  earnest  Christian  view  of  the  marriage  relation  which 
everywhere  pervades  it,  as  especially  wholesome  for  these  times. 

The  Sacbipick  op  Praise.* — Only  a  few  years  ago,  happening 
to  attend  public  worship  in  the  "  Brick  Church "  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  we  foi^nd  "Watts  and  Select  Hymns"  still  in  use 
there,  and  that  too  in  the  modem  Murray  Hill  edifice.  It  was 
something  of  a  curiosity.  Amidst  the  multitude  of  new  books 
springing  up  on  every  side,  no  innovation  had  yet  prevailed 
against  the  "customs"  of  that  conservative  fold.  We  noted,  too, 
subsequently  that  when  that  flock  yielded  to  a  change  in  this  de- 
partment, the  change  was  made  by  themselves  and  for  themselves. 
In  1869  the  collection  called  "The  Sacrifice  of  Praise  "  was  pre- 
pared "  by  a  Committee  of  the  Session  "  of  that  Church,  among 
whom  we  understood  the  Pastor  and  Mr.  Gilman  to  have  had  the 
chief  part.  That  work  we  examined  at  the  time  with  some  care 
and  no  less  satisfaction.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected  and  as  we 
should  desire,  conservative,  and  yet  in  some  respects  an  innova- 
tion as  compared  with  most  of  its  recent  predecessors.  It  had  not 
so  many  pieces  as  most  of  them,  indeed  hardly  more  than  half  the 
number,  and  this  reduction  seemed  desirable,  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  process  of  reduction  being  always  that  which  was  indicated 
by  some  good  man  who  owned  some  things  from  Watts  might 
well  be  omitted,  but  was  not  willing  any  should  decide  on  the 
omissions  but  himself  The  reduction,  however,  in  this  and  all 
similar  collections,  relates  quite  as  much  to  other  and  later 
matter  as  to  what  was  drawn  from  Watts.  A  more  radical  change, 
— which  of  course  we  approved  as  having  ourselves  favored  it  in 
earlier  instances, — was  in  doing  away  the  formal  division  prevail- 
ing since  Watts'  time  between  hymns  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  what  were  classed  as  "  psalms,"  the  latter  being  not  strictly 
metrical  versions  but  rather  metrical  paraphrases  and  imitations ; 
and  putting  all  together  as  hymns.  With  this  innovation  we 
would  have  joined  another  by  prefixing  all  the  psalms  in  our 
Bible  version,  with  other  Scripture  selections  for  chanting.  This 
collection  contained  also  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creeds,  and  one  form  of  prayer  to 
the  Trinity.     Another  feature  was  added  which  interested  us,  and 

•  The  Sacrifice  of  Praise ;  with  Tunes.  Psalms,  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
designed  for  Public  Worship  and  Private  Devotion.  With  Notes  on  the  Origin 
of  Hymns.    New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Oa     12mo,  pp.  59*7. 
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we  believe  most  readers  also,  in  the  "  Notes  on  the  Origin  of 
Hymns,"  appended  to  the  whole,  which  had  a  right  to  a  place  in 
the  book,  especially  as  it  was  meant  for  private  as  well  as  public 
use.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  a  new  edition  of  that  collection, 
with  tunes  the  work  of  compiling  and  adapting  them  being  un- 
der the  direction  of  "  the  session  of  the  Brick  Church."  To  the 
body  of  hymns  are  now  prefixed  nearly  sixty  pages  of  selections 
from  the  psalms  in  prose,  and  other  suitable  Scriptures,  and  some 
of  the  ancient  unmetrical  church-hymns,  with  music  for  chanting, 
arranged  for  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  the  several  days  of 
the  month  and  for  special  occasions.  This  addition,  except  in  the 
arrangement,  makes  the  book  answer  more  nearly  to  the  prefer- 
ence we  have  expressed.  If  the  Scotch  instead  of  the  New  Eng- 
land element  had  prevailed  in  that  congregation,  there  might 
have  been  more  difficulty  in  using  the  Psalter  according  to  the 
days  of  the  month,  as  savoring  of  the  Anglican  ritual.  The  whole 
change  thus  brought  about  in  their  worship  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  fact  that  a  people  who  are  slower  to  move  than 
others  may  at  length  move  farther.  We  pass  no  judgment  on  the 
musical  adaptations  in  the  book,  except  to  say  that  much  care  seems 
to  have  been  expended  in  this  department,  with  a  proper  partiality 
for  tunes  that  have  been  tested  and  therefore  approved.  A  simi- 
lar partiality  is  seen  in  the  selection  of  the  hymns.  From  the  ex- 
amination bestowed  on  the  first  edition  we  reckon  it  among  the 
best  of  the  many  volumes  of  the  kind,  of  the  making  of  which 
there  still  seems  to  be  no  end.  For  the  best  effect  in  public  wor- 
ship it  is  none  the  worse  for  being  one  of  the  smallest,  and  in- 
deed, in  view  of  all  the  materials  offered  to  a  compiler,  rather  a 
selection  than  a  collection.  Judgment  is  shown  in  most  of  the 
omissions,  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  in  most  if  not  all  the  additions. 
We  miss  few  of  our  old  favorite  pieces,  and  find  few  if  any  new 
ones  that  have  no  merit  but  their  novelty.  Formerly  a  compiler 
found  it  difficult  to  curtail  the  limited  material  already  familiarized 
to  the  people  by  use :  now  he  finds  it  difficult  to  reject  the  abun- 
dant material  that  never  can  be  all  so  familiarized.  Looking  over 
some  of  the  recent  large  collections,  we  are  surprised  to  find  so 
many  pieces,  many  of  them  anonymous  as  well  they  may  be, 
which  we  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for  introducing  unless  to  swell 
the  number  and  hence  the  bulk  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  work. 
Our  hymnology  has  come  to  be  abundant  and  rich,  and  a  com- 
piler's net  must  needs  gather  "  of  every  kind ;"  but  he  is  the  more 
required  to  "  cast  the  bad  away,"  because  the  **  vessels,"  if  they  are 
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to  be  used,  cannot  hold  even  all  "the  good."  In  this  discrimina- 
tion as  to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  old,  we  are  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  work  now  before  us.  Its  mechanical  execution 
too  is  unexceptionable. 

Jacox's  Biblb  Music* — A  farrago  of  texts,  quotations,  anec- 
dotes, and  occasional  reflections,  belonging  together  only  as  hav- 
ing some  relation  to  music,  and  in  a  degree  classified  in  seventeen 
chapters,  each  headed  by  the  chapter  and  verse  for  one  or  more 
passages  frgm  the  Bible  just  noticed  in  the  opening  paragraph. 
From  its  affinity  with  music,  dancing  is  made  the  chief  subject  of 
the  sixth  chapter,  entitled,  "  a  Musical  Monarch," ,  from  the  inci- 
dent of  David  "  dancing  before  the  Lord."  Songs  and  singers, 
instruments,  eminent  composers,  and  musical  effect  are  treated  of, 
not  scientifically,  but  in  a  fragmentary,  gossiping  way,  with  some 
vivacity.  The  thirteenth  chapter  deals  with  "  Music  and  Morals," 
not  without  sobriety  and  discrimination.  Of  course  such  a  book 
is  not  meant  to  be  read  at  a  sitting,  nor  to  be  studied,  but  rather 
to  be  taken  up  at  leisure,  a  chapter  or  a  few  paragraphs  at  a  time, 
by  which  method  we  claim  to  have  read  it  all,  and  this  is  more 
than  we  expected  when  we  set  out.  Hence  we  feel  warranted  in 
pronouncing  it,  in  its  way,  an  entertaining  book.  Each  chapter 
may  be  said  to  have  a  partial  unity,  which  is  at  least  hinted  by 
the  text  cited,  and  sometimes  by  the  title,  as  in  the  last  two,  which 
are  among  the  best, — 'Songs  of  Exile,'  and  *  Songs  in  the  Night.' 
The  texts  are  scarcely  more  than  mottoes,  with  introductory  allu- 
sions, yet  not  irreverently  applied.  In  the  musical  phrase  of  the 
title,  they  may  be  called  themes^  with  at  least  as  much  propriety 
as  that  term  is  used  in  some  pieces  of  music,  and,  we  may  add,  as 
the  text  can  be  so  termed  in  some  fashionable  sermons.  The 
author  disarms  criticism  here  by  acknowledging  that  ^'  the  texts 
are  taken  less  as  stand-points  than  as  starting-points ;  less  as  some- 
thing to  make  a  stand  upon,  than  as  something  to  get  away  from." 
But  the  main  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  abundance  of  its  quota- 
tions, in  prose  and  verse,  incidents  and  sentiments,  strung  together 
profusely  and  often  with  the  slightest  connection.  We  remember 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  in  this  way,  except  Burtou^s 
^'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."    The  author  must  have  a  marvelous 

*  Bibte  Music:  being  variations,  in  many  keys,  on  mosical  themes  from  Scrip- 
ture. By  Fbanois  Jaoox,  B.A.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1872.  12mo,  pp. 
330. 
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memory,  or  has  emptied  a  well  stored  index  rerum  into  this  vol- 
ume. His  range  comes  shoit  of  that  quaint  master's,  which  was 
both  modem  and  ancient,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic ;  nor  does 
he,  like  Burton,  produce  something  of  his  own  which  starts  up 
citations  and  marshals  them  around  itself,  but  rather  they  are  col- 
lected by  his  hand,  one  often  scarcely  more  than  touching  another. 
Hence  we  might  call  him  compiler  rather  than  author,  but  here 
too  he  disarms  complaint  by  disclaiming  the  latter  title,  modestly 
saying,  "If  I  could  think  of  another  term  that  should  not  look 
affected  or  pedantic,  I  would  use  it.'*  As  might  l>e  expected, 
among  so  many  extracts  some  might  be  spared  as  too  familiar  if 
not  hackneyed.  Dr.  Bumey's  compliment  to  "Music's  Monu- 
ment,''  on  p.  10,  is  carelessly  repeated  on  p.  145.  But  we  wonder 
that  so  large  a  part  of  all  this  material,  perhaps  half  or  more, 
should  be  put  into  foot-notes,  when  we  seldom  see  a  reason  for  the 
discrimination,  and  the  text  itself  is  of  such  a  quality  that  if  the 
notes  were  incorporated  into  it,  instead  of  the  reader's  eye  being 
jerked  from  one  to  the  other,  both  would  give  more  pleasure. 
We  protest  still  more  against  the  author's  whimsical  affectation  in 
now  and  then  introducing  into  the  midst  of  his  own  prose  several 
lines  of  verse  with  or  without  quotation-marks.  A  delicate  ear  is 
positively  annoyed  by  unexpected  measure  and  rhyme  thus  out  of 
place.  Yet,  with  all  these  abatements,  this  volume,  with  its 
quaint  title  and  typographical  neatness,  will  be  found  to  be,  what 
we  have  called  it,  entertaining,  in  the  leisui*e  hours  of  literary  and 
musical  readers. 

BELLES  LETTRBS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim.* — ^Mr.  Whittier  is  still  a  fresh 
and  fertile  contributor  to  that  part  of  our  literature  which,  besides 
the  general  interest  of  poetry,  is  distinctively  American  in  its 
themes  and  spirit.  The  principal  poem  in  this  elegant  volume, 
comprising  nearly  half  of  the  whole,  commemorates  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  a  German  scholar  and  pietist,  who  became  a 
Friend  and  the  leader  of  the  company  that  settled  Germantown, 
Pa.  An  interesting  account  of  his  life  and  enterprise  is  given  in 
the  preface,  with  sketches  in  the  notes  of  some  of  his  remarkable 
associates.  The  poem  is  in  stanzas  of  three  rhymed  lines,  one 
stanza  often  gracefully  flowing  into  another  in  the  manner  of 

*  The  Penfuylvania  Pilgrim^  and  oiker  Poems,  Bj  Johk  Greenlbaf  WHiTmoL 
BoBton:  James  B.  Osgood  ft  Go.    1872.    16mo,  pp.  129. 
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Tennyson  in  the  "  In  Memoriam."  We  rank  it  with  the  author's 
best  productions  in  touches  of  graphic  description,  the  love  of 
nature,  reverence  for  all  goodness,  and  sympathy  with  every 
human  and  philanthropic  movement,  and  not  less  in  rhythmic 
skill.  He  here  does  for  the  Quaker  colonists  of  Pennsylvania 
what  he  has  done  before  so  well  for  the  colonists,  both  Quakers 
and  Puritans,  of  New  England,  of  course  with  a  pardonable  par- 
tiality in  both  fields  for  the  milder  type  of  Christian  heroism,  thus 
meeting  a  want  which  he  indicates  in  the  preface,  where  he  notes 
the  scanty  tribute  hitherto  paid  by  poets  and  historians  to  the 
memory  of  the  colonists  of  his  own  faith  as  compared  with  their 
sterner  northern  brethren.  A  staunch  adherent  as  he  is  of  Penn, 
he  is  yet  in  catholic  fellowship  with  the  best  things  in  other  com- 
munions. The  shorter  pieces,  some  of  which  we  recognize  as 
gathered  from  periodicals  in  which  they  first  appeared,  are  worthy 
of  their  place  in  this  more  permanent  form. 

Besides  his  distinctive  poetical  merits,  Mr.  Whittier  has  the 
claims  not  so  generally  appreciated  of  a  candid  and  diligent 
explorer  of  the  local  and  personal  history  that  has  furnished  the 
materials  for  so  many  of  his  pieces,  while  he  is  never  insensible  to 
the  events  and  wants  of  his  own  time.  His  most  honorable  dis- 
tinction, however,  and  that  which  has  given  him  his  strongest  and 
most  lasting  hold  of  the  public  mind,  is  the  moral  or  rather  the 
Christian  element  that  pervades  his  works  as  it  pervades  his 
spirit.  He  is  preeminently  the  poet  of  reverence  and  charity,  of 
freedom  and  peace.  Aspiring  versifiers  will  do  well  to  mark 
what  a  place  he  has  thus  won,  not  accessible  to  a  mere  poet,  in 
the  popular  heart. 

We  cannot  leave  the  book  without  turning  the  reader's  eye  to 
the  very  beautiful  imagery  of  the  aloe,  on  pp.  26,  27,  illustrated  in 
the  frontispiece. 

Longfellow's  Three  Books  of  Song.* — The  "First  Book"  is 
made  up  of  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, — the  Second  Day,"  which 
will  need  no  recommendation  to  those  who  have  before  read  those 
of  "the  First  Day,"  the  same  device  serving  to  string  other 
pearls  of  the  same  quality.  Among  them  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize "  the  Poet's  Tale,  Lady  Wentworth,"  and  more  particularly 
"  the  Theologian's,"  "  the  Legend  Beautiful,"  of  the  monk  who, 
when  favored  with  a  vision  of  Christ  in  his  cell,  was  interrupted 

♦  Lon^dhw's  Three  Books  of  Song.  By  Henby  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  k  Co.     1872.     iSmo,  pp.  204. 
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by  the  bell  summoning  him  to  his  office  of  feeding  the  poor  at  the 
gate,  and  having  obeyed  it,  even  at  such  a  sacrifice,  on  returning 
found  the  vision  still  standing  as  he  had  left  it,  and  heard  the 
words,  ^'  Hadst  thou  stayed  I  must  have  fled«"  A  poet  cannot  do 
finer  service  at  once  to  letters  and  to  religion  than  thus  to  enshrine 
and  perpetuate  such  legends.  The  ^'  Second  Book'^  is  ''Judas  Mac- 
cabeus," a  brief  tragedy  commemorating  Jewish  patriotism 
turning  back  the  invasion  of  Antiochus.  We  recognise  the 
second  act  as  before  printed,  setting  forth  the  heroism  of  a  Hebrew 
mother  exulting  in  the  fidelity  and  martyrdom  of  her  ''seven 
sons."  "  Book  Third "  is  "  a  handful  of  Translations,"  some  of  them 
very  brief.  It  must  seem  superfluous  to  commend  a  writer  who  is 
so  great  a  favorite  at  home  and  abroad,  but  we  never  take  up  his 
volumes  without  a  fresh  admiration  for  his  graceful  imagery  and 
rhythmic  skill,  whatever  may  be  his  theme.  The  rapid,  easy  flow 
of  his  verse,  and  the  clearness  of  the  thought,are  indeed  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  laborious  obscurity  of  some  poets,  who  would 
claim  to  be  more  profound  yet  must  inevitably  go  unread,  while 
he  wins  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Six  op  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other.* — In  literature 
as  in  mechanics  some  things,  requiring  ability  or  even  genius  for 
their  production,  may  be  classed  as  curiosities,  rather  showing 
what  can  be  done  than  having  utility  or  artistic  merit  in  their 
own  department.  To  say  it  of  this  quaint  book  with  its  quaint 
title — and  the  latter  more  quaint  than  apt — may  be  nothing  worse 
than  the  writers  anticipated  and  even  proposed,  or  than  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  required,  when  it  was  projected  as  a  serial 
It  was  a  half  rollicking  experiment  of  the  six  authors  named,  all 
contributors  to  the  "  Old  and  New  "  Magazine,  to  see  what  would 
come  of  their  partnership  in  a  story,  each  writing  several  chapters 
and  a  separate  preface,  with  only  a  general  understanding  among 
them  as  to  the  principal  facts  to  be  so  framed  together.  The  chief 
interest  turns  on  the  three  heroes  and  three  heroines  "pairing 
off"  differently  three  times,  the  last  mating  being  brought  about 
by  the  Chicago  fire,  which  so  jostled  the  party  as  to  reconstruct 
their  relations.  Besides  other  inevitable  diversities  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  we  should  complain  of  some  minor  discrepancies 

*Six  of  One  by  haffa  Dozen  of  the  Other.    An  every  daj  noveL    By  Habbiet 
Bebohbb  Stowb,  Adeunb  D.  T.  WmrNET,  Ldoketia  P.  Hale,  Fbsdkbio  W. 
'  Loanro,  Fredebio  B.  PbbkinBi  Edwaed  £.  Hale.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
1872.     16mo,  pp.  246. 
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which  any  care  in  consultation  might  have  been  expected  to  avoid. 
A  more  satisfactory  account  might  have  been  given  of  the  compo- 
sition, showing  how  so  many  hands  parceled  out  and  wrought  up 
the  materials  enumerated.  The  chief  fault  of  the  story  as  a  work 
of  art  is  in  dealing  with  so  many  principal  personages,  which  are 
fatal  to  unity  of  interest  and  effect.  Some  of  the  writers  named 
could  not  be  enlisted  even  ui  this  way  without  giving  us  fine 
passages.  For  the  happiest  we  note  the  exquisite  description 
of  Rachel  Holley  at  her  toilet,  which  we  could  only  assign  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  pen,  but  a  friend  more  conversant  with  Mrs.  Whitney's 
gifts  claims  it  for  her.  Mrs.  Worboise  is  one  of  the  best  delinea- 
tions. Nettie  Sylva  and  Jim  Fellows,  who  is  recognized  as  known 
before,  are  well  done  in  their  class.  Readers  who  know  all  the 
writers  better  than  we  do  must  find  pleasure  in  guessing  their 
several  shares.  The  "first  preface,"  we  take  it,  betrays  Mr.  Hale. 
It  is  a  touching  instance  of  the  tragedy  that  so  often  mixes  itself 
with  the  comedy,  whether  of  literature  or  life,  that  Mr.  Loring's 
violent  death  left  his  part  to  be  finished  by  his  coadjutors.  Some 
foreign  critic  wonders  that  authors  of  their  standing  could  have 
been  induced  to  undertake  such-joint  work.  We  can  see  how  it 
may  have  offered  them  an  inviting  amusement  and  a  pleasant 
association,  yet  the  result  can  be  hardly  satisfactory  to  themselves 
or  their  readers. 

Septimius  Felton.* — The  proposal,  made  soon  after  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's death,  to  print  his  note-books,  though  coming  from  his 
own  family,  met  with  wide  disapprobation  and  in  some  quarters 
severe  remonstrance  as  making  merchandise  of  his  private  papers 
and  endangering  bis  literary  fame.  There  was  some  reason  for 
such  misgivings  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  any  admired  author. 
In  the  absence  of  his  own  directions,  his  desk  might  claim  to  be 
sacredly  guarded,  if  only  through  jealousy  for  his  name.  But  his 
family  were  safe  custodians.  And,  as  it  turned  out,  no  harm  was 
done,  but  on  the  contrary,  while  the  private  informal  character  of 
the  papers,  as  materials  for  the  writer's  workmanship  rather  than 
his  finished  works,  gave  them  peculiar  interest,  they  were  found  to 
be  in  themselves  readable  and  characteristic  of  his  mind.  They 
seemed  to  let  us  into  the  personality  of  the  man,  which  in  his  case, 
as  still  more  in  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  took  such  hold  of  the  public 

*  Sepiimim  Felton;  or  the  Elixir  of  Life.  Bj  Nathaxdsl  Hawthgrnb.  Bos- 
ton :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1872.     16mo,  pp.  229. 
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mind  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  fi*agment8  from  his  pen  and  per- 
sonal recollections  from  his  friends  to  be  received  with  unabated 
zest  long  after  his  decease.  It  deserves  inquii*y  why  or  how  some 
authors  seize  and  keep  this  hold  of  their  readers  beyond  others  of 
no  less  general  merit  and  even  not  less  original.  A  similar  scm- 
pie  might  have  arisen  as  to  the  posthumous  tale  now  published, 
with  a  brief  preface  by  his  daughter  Una,  who  tells  us  it  "  is  the 
last  written  by  her  father  "  and  "  is  printed  as  it  was  found  among 
his  manuscripts."  Of  course  had  he  lived  he  would  have  chosen 
to  revise  and  finish  it  if  it  was  to  be  published,  but  no  injustice 
is  done  to  him,  since  it  is  manifestly  incomplete  and  printed  in 
view  of  that  fact,  and  can  be  judged  by  no  higher  standard  than 
it  will  bear.  The  editor  is  fully  warranted  in  her  judgment  when 
she  says,  "  I  believe  it  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  peculiarities 
and  charms  of  his  style,  and  that  it  will  have  an  added  interest  for 
brother  artists,  and  for  those  who  care  to  study  the  method  of  his 
composition,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  not  having  received  his  final 
revision."  She  did  well  also  to  retain  several  passages  ^^  within 
brackets,  which  show  how"  he  intended  to  amplify  some  of  the 
descriptions  and  "  develop  more  fully  one  or  two  of  the  character- 
studies."  It  appears  also  that  ^'  he  changed  his  first  plan  "  in  one 
of  its  principal  features,  and  "  in  the  copy  for  publication  this  alter- 
ation would  have  been  made."  In  the  phraseology  of  artists,  the 
work  is  "  a  study,"  only  carried  further  than  the  note-books,  which 
were  materials  for  building  secured  in  case  they  should  be  needed, 
while  this  is  already  a  house  only  here  and  there  incomplete,  and 
still  enabling  us  to  understand  what  the  architect's  last  touches 
would  have  made  it.  As  a  story,  its  machinery,  stages,  and  catas- 
trophe are  fairly  brought  before  us.  For  the  most  part  it  needs 
no  revision,  and  the  main  effect  could  hardly  be  enhanced  by  com- 
pleting some  of  the  details.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  the  story 
of  a  gifted  young  man  seeking  an  earthly  immortality  and  disen- 
chanted when  his  dream  seems  about  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  Haw- 
thorne's workmanship  throughout,  with  his  clear-cut  transparent 
style,  weird  suggestions,  and  picturesque  and  sometimes  grotesque 
descriptions.  And  not  the  least  interesting,  though  subordinate, 
aspect  of  the  story  is  in  the  hero's  outside  relation  to  the  war  of 
our  Revolution.  Could  the  author  have  intended  here  a  hint  of 
his  own  life-work  in  cloudland  or  dreamland  going  on  aloof  from 
his  country's  later  strife  ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Lands  op  Scott.* — Mr.  Hunniwell,  by  the  preparation  of 
this  book,  has  done  a  service  which  entitles  him  to  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  from  every  admirer  of  the  poems  and  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Having  himself  made  a  pilgrimage  through 
most  of  the  scenes  which  have  become  immortal  though  the 
allusions  and  descriptions  of  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North,  he 
has  conceived  the  idea  of  illustrating  each  one  of  Scott's  works  in 
succession,  by  descriptions  of  the  present  condition  of  the  places 
which  he  has  in  any  way  referred  to.  Very  wisely,  Mr.  Hunniwell 
has  not  confined  himself  to  his  own  impressions  of  these  places ; 
but,  as  the  result  of  wide  reading,  has  brought  together  every- 
thing he  could  find  in  the  writings  of  others  which  could  be 
worked  into  his  plan.  Those  who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  from  Stirling,  through  Callander,  to  ''  the  Trosachs,"  and 
have  traced  the  course  of  the  "  Knight  of  Snowdoun,"  and  his 
companions,  which  they  took  in  the  memorable  stag  hunt  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  past  "  the  heaths  of  Uam-Var," 
through  Cambus-more,  over  Bochastle  Heath,  by  Lanrick  Mead 
and  Loch  Achray,  and  over  the  "  Brigg  of  Turk"  to  Loch  Katrine, 
can  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
author  has  explored  the  localities  refeiTed  to  in  Marmion,  in  "  the 
Lay,"  in  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  Quentin  Durward,  Anne  of 
Gierstein,  and  the  others  of  that  remarkable  series.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  criticise  the  author's  execution  of  his  work,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  but  it  would  be  a  very  thankless  task. 
The  faults,  and  in  particular  a  certain  obscurity  of  expression,  are 
apparent  enough ;  but  the  book  furnishes  so  much  interesting  in- 
formation, and  bears  marks  of  so  much  loving  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  it  is  provided  with  such  convenient  maps  and 
copious  indexes,  that  we  think  it  will  be  looked  upon  with  favor 
even  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  very  convenient 
book  for  reference  as  long  as  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  are  read. 

Lamon's  LiPK  OP  Abraham  Lincoln*  is  founded  on  the 
manuscripts  of  Mr.  William  H.  Hemdon,  who  was  for  twenty-five 

♦  The  Lands  of  Scott.  By  James  F.  Hunniwell.  Boston :  James  R,  Osgood 
k  Co.     1871.     12mo,  pp.  608. 

t  The  lAfe  of  Abraham  Lincoln]  from  his  birth  to  his  inauguration  as  President. 
Bj  Wabd  H.  Lamok.  With  illustrations.  Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  &  Go. 
1872. 
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years  his  intimate  associate  and  partner,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  It  is  an  ofl  repeated  proverb  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet.  It  would  seem  from  the  character  of  this  volume  that 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  law  partner.  He  certainly  would  not  be 
likely  to  appear  a  hero,  however  exalted  might  be  his  aspirations 
or  his  doings,  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Herndon.  We  do 
not  question  that  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Lincoln  possesses  great 
strength  and  shrewdness,  but  we  find  abundant  evidence  in  this 
narrative  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  capacity  and  in  the  dis- 
position which  would  qualify  him  to  do  justice  to  a  character  so 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  so  subtle,  as  was'  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  doubtless,  melancholy  and  moody,  and 
capricious,  sceptical,  and  even  ambitious,  as  Mr.  Herndon  would 
understand  these  characteristics.  He  was  unquestionably  coarse 
and  rude  in  many  of  his  associations,  his  conceptions,  and  his 
language.  But  the  moral  heroism,  the  faith  in  duty  and  in  good- 
ness, the  filial  love  of  God,  and  the  refined  sympathy  with  the 
church,  the  lowliness  of  mind,  the  craving  for  sympathy,  the 
openness  and  honesty  of  heart  and  speech,  and  the  refined  affec- 
tions, the  stem  self-control,  and  the  magnificent  unselfishness  of 
which  he  was  capable,  seem  to  have  been  beyond  his  partner's 
capacity  to  estimate  or  even  to  believe  in.  Mr.  Lamon  has  evi- 
dently a  spirit  kindred  to  that  of  Mr.  Herndon,  and  between  them 
they  have  produced  a  portrait  as  like  that  of  the  original  as  those 
frightful  images  which  are  given  by  a  mirror  that  in  being  itself 
cracked  and  defaced,  and  soiled  and  uneven,  are  untruthful,  just 
in  like  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  detail  with  which  it  reflects 
the  palid  form  of  a  fair  face  or  a  noble  form. 

Tyerman's  Life  op  John  Wesley.* — ^The  founder  of  Meth- 
odism has  had  many  biographers.  Watson,  the  Methodist  theolo- 
gian, wrote  his  life.  Southey,  frodi  a  literary  point  of  view,  and 
with  no  deep  sympathy  with  the  essential  character  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  movement,  composed,  nevertheless,  a  very  engaging,  if  not 
a  wholly  satisfactory,  memoir.  Southey,  with  Coleridge's  annota- 
tions, written  in  a  more  profound  and  appreciative  tone,  may  still 
be  read  with  profit  by  such  as  would  see  Methodism  through  the 
eyes  of  a  scholar  and  a  churchman,  whose  nature  spontaneously 
recoiled  from  whatever  seemed  in  his  eyes  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
Stevens  in  his  History  of  Methodism  has  furnished  a  correct,  fair, 

*  The  Life  and  IVmef  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  founder  of  the  Methodists. 
By  Rev.  L.  Ttebman.    In  3  vols.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1872. 
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and  readable  narrative  of  the  career  of  its  principal  leader.  These 
are  some  of  the  authors  who  have  before  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
the  themes  before  us.  Tyennan  has  had  access  to  some  new 
materials ;  he  has  explored  the  sources  of  knowledge  with  praise- 
worthy diligence ;  and  his  work  will  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
the  biographies  of  Wesley.  It  is  not  free,  however,  from  literary 
crudities  and  infelicities,  which  are  sometimes  diverting,  but  which 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  wort 

To  AND  From  thb  Passion  Plat.* — The  little  village  of  Ober- 
Ammergau,  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  has  within  a  few  years 
acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
which  has  been  awakened  in  the  representation  by  a  large  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  of  a  ^'  Passion  Play.''  As  it  is  there  enacted,  it 
is  no  new  thing.  It  dates  back  to  a  time  when  such  performances 
were  common  everywhere  throughout  Christendom.  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  the  village  people  in  1663, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  '^a 
plague."  In  their  affliction,  they  turned  to  God,  and  )jromised  if 
He  would  spare  them  they  would  perform  every  ten  years,  "  for 
thankful  remembrance  and  edifying  contemplation,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  Almighty,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  From  that  moment  the  plague  ceased,  and  the  vow  has 
been  religiously  kept  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Every  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  representation  of  the  sacred  drama.  Attention 
was  first  generally  called  to  it  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Miss 
Howitt,  in  that  charming  book  ^'  An  Art-Student  in  Munich ;"  and 
since  then  each  succeeding  exhibition  has  been  attended  by  in- 
creasingly large  assemblies.  •  Several  interesting  accounts  have 
been  published  of  the  last  representation  in  1871 ;  but  the  most 
interesting  and  complete  narrative  is  the  one  whose  title  we  have 
here  given.  A  full  analysis  of  the  different  scenes  of  the  Play  is 
given ;  and,  the  author  being  a  priest,  there  is  a  certain  advantage 
in  having  the  description  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Louis  BUchner's  Treatise  on  Man  in  the  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  f  contains  precisely  the  views  which  we 

*  To  and  From  (he  Passion  Play,  in  the  Summer  of  1871.  B7  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
DOAKB,  Pastor  of  St  Patrick's  Oathedral,  Newark,  New  Jeraej.  Boston:  Patrick 
Donahoe.    1872.    16mo,  pp.  311. 

f  Man  in  the  Paet,  Preaentj  and  Future.  A  popular  account  of  the  results  of 
recent  scientific  research  as  regards  the  origin,  position,  and  prospects  of  the 
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should  expect  would  be  propounded  by  the  author  of  "  Force  and 
Matter."  "  Man  in  the  Past"  was  in  his  best  form  but  one  remove 
from  the  ape,  and  in  his  remoter  types  was  anything  in  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  anything  lower  still  which  your  theory 
of  development  or  education  may  require  you  to  believe.  The 
facts  adduced  in  evidence  for  these  conclusions  are  certain  human 
bones  and  human  implements  of  flint  and  bronze  that  prove  men 
to  have  been  coeval  with  certain  animals  now  extinct,  and  supposed 
to  have  existed  before  the  Diluvial  and  Glacial  periods.  This  is 
Bttchner's  answer  to  the  question  "  Whence  are  we  ?  "  "  What 
are  we  ? "  or  "  Man  in  the  present,"  is  a  material  structure,  the 
sameness  of  which  with  that  of  animals  in  the  embryo  and  its  sub- 
sequent developments  prove  that  man  has  been  developed  from 
them  by  successive  processes  of  advancement.  Everything  which 
exalts  man,  as  marriage,  social  organization,  the  sense  of  shame, 
the  belief  in  God,  the  art  of  numbering,  the  invention  and  use  of 
tools,  the  use  of  fire  and  of  clothes,  the  development  of  language, 
has  been  developed  from  the  animal  condition  by  a  greater  perfec- 
tion in  the  bodily  structure.  "  Where  are  we  going?"  or  "Man 
in  the  future,"  is  man  as  he  is  certain  to  become,  when  he  is  en- 
tirely delivered  from  the  bondage  of  theological  and  spiritualistic 
prejudices,  and  reconstructed  according  to  those  practical  views 
of  progress  which  are  inspired  by  materialism.  The  glorious 
results  are  comprehended  by  six  words  which  contain  all  that  can 
be  theoretically  or  practically  required  for  the  future,  namely, 
"  Freedom,  Culture,  and  Prosperity  for  alL"  This  work  is  worth 
reading  for  several  reasons,  among  which  are  conspicuous  the 
boldness  of  the  positions  of  the  author,  the  baldness  of  his 
materialism,  and  the  slendemess  of  •the  facts  and  arguments  on 
which  his  conclusions  rest.  And  yet  he  has  the  effix)ntery  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  words  of  another,  written  with  another 
application :  "  There  is  no  scepticism  so  offensive  as  that  which 
doubts  the  facts  of  honest  and  careful  observation;  no  infidelity 
so  gross  as  that  which  disbelieves  the  deductions  of  competent 
and  unbiassed  judgments." 

LrvBS  AND  Deeds  worth  Knowing  about.* — Of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  with  his  former  well-known   and  useful   volume, 

human  race.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  L.  BOghneb,  author  of  "Force  and 
Matter,"  &c.  By  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  London:  Asher  ft  Co.,  13  Bedford  St., 
Ck)Tent  Garden.     1872.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  ft  Go. 

*  Lives  and  Deeds  worth  knowing  about.    With  other  Miscellaniea    By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  F.  Stbvbnson.    London:  Strahan  ft  Ca,  56  Ludgate  HilL    pp.  3*76. 
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''Praying  and  Working,"  this  production  gives  charming  pic- 
tures of  men  of  very  beautiful  character,  such  as  Pastor  Harms, 
Hans  Egede,  Christian  Spittler,  Barth,  Batsch,  Neumark,  Fene- 
berg,  Friedefeld,  and  Madame  Zell,  fit  companions  of  those  whom 
Dr.  Stevenson  portrayed  before.  A  number  of  essays  on  Vaga- 
bonds, Hymns,  Guesses  at  Truth,  <fec.,  of  a  lighter  character,  com- 
plete the  volume.  The  setting  is  sometimes  a  little  too  large  for 
the  picture  in  the  biographical  papers';  but  we  know  too  little  of 
the  devoted,  simple-hearted  philanthropists  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  of  Germany,  and  can  easily  forgive  the  fault. 
"  Dr.  Chalmers  at  Elberfeld,"  is  really  a  practical  homily  for  Eng- 
lish Christians,  or  how  to  deal  with  pauperism,  and  '^  Matthew 
Claudius  '^  is  a  hint  to  the  literati  on  the  nobleness  of  a  homme  de 
lettres^  who  makes  truth  and  goodness  a  higher  end  than  literary 
ambition,  while  he  is  thoroughly  a  man  of  letters  still.  The  book 
is  one  of  a  class  which  needs  to  be  multiplied,  and  to  supplant  in 
Sabbath  school  libraries  the  weak  fictions  which  now  inundate 
them. 

Bullion's  Latin-English  and  Enolish-Latin  Dictionabt.* — 
This  is  a  new  imprint  of  a  work  that  has  been  previously  before 
the  public.  The  author  is  a  well-known  and  industrious  compiler 
of  school  books.  This  Dictionary  is  an  abridgment  and  re-arrange- 
ment of  Riddle's  Lexicon,  which  was  founded  on  Freund's.  A 
large  collection  of  synonyms  is  incorporated  by  the  compiler, 
and  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  adapted  from  that  of  Kaltschmidt. 
The  aim  was  through  great  condensation,  facilitated  by  system,  to 
produce  a  dictionary  of  convenient  size  containing  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  ordinary  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  result  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  useful  manual.  It  covers  the  range  of  Latin  authors 
commonly  read  in  schools  and  colleges ;  points  out  etymologies, 
usually  with  great  care  ;  indicates  the  composition ;  distinguishes 
some  7000  similar  words,  or  "  synonyms ;"  and  classifies  the  defi- 
nitions as  *'  proper,  metonymical,  and  figurative,"  and  frequently 
also  as  ^'general  and  special,"  with  the  necessary  subdivisions. 
Examples  are  given,  with  the  author's  name,  but  without  specifying 
the  place.  The  arrangement  of  the  definitions  is  convenient  for 
the  eye.  On  the  whole,  the  work  seems  well  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view,  and  forms  a  good  and  convenient  manual. 

*  A  Copious  cmd  Gritical  LoHn-EngUah  and  EnglUh-LcUin  Dictionary.  By  Rev. 
P.  Bullion,  D.D.    New  York:  Sheldon  k  Co.    8yo.  pp.  1165. 
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